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INTRODUCTION, 





{=r word Testament is a term for any document which is attested by 
teal or otherwise. Such documents, in law, are a Will bequeathing 
property, or a Covenant embodying a solemn treaty or contract. It is in 
tins latter sense that the word is biblically used. The Old Testament em- 
Lraces the covenant between God and his people, expressing the terms 
of service and favour under the old dispensation ; the New Testainent em- 
bodies a similar covenant under the later dispensation of his Son. Both 
Testaments constitute what (from the Greek 6 @1820¢, the book) is pre- 
eminently styled The Bible. 

The New Testament is that body of twenty-seven books, or treatises, 


‘written by eight different authors, which the Christian Church from the 


apostolic age has considered as providentially designed by Jesus Christ, the 
Great Head of the Church, as the true, and perfect, and infallible expres- 
sion and record of his religion. The authenticity of these books, their 
historical truth, and the verity of the religion they teach, fave been 
demonstrated wih great learning and force, aot at great length, by many 
able writers. The vast mass of proof we may very imperfectly classify 
as Historical, Pr ophetical, and Internal. Of these we briefly notice the 
first two. 
HisrorroaL Proor. 

The Historical Proof embraces, I. The testimony of profane or pagar. 
authors to the facts of Christianity. 1. Tacitus, the greatest of Ro- 
man_ historians, says, in words which show his own pagan hostility to 
Christianity, that the emperor Nero “intlicted the severest punishments 
upor a class of people held in abhorrence for their crimes, called Chris- 
tians. The founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death in the 
reign of Tiberius under his procurator, Pontius Pilate. This destructive 
superstition, thus checked for a while, broke out again, and spread, not 
only over Judea, where the evil originated, but through Rome also,” 
This extract furnishes, in fact, a brief history of the origin of Christianity ; 
of the existence, tine, and death of its founder, and the early martyrdoms 
of his Church. 2. Suetonius, another Roman pagan historian, says, iu 
his Life of Nero: “The Christains were punished—a set of men of a new 
and mischievous superstition.” 8. Pliny, one of the most elegant of pa- 
gan writers, in a letter to the emperor of Rome about thirty or forty 
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years after the death of Christ, detailing the persecutions he was inflicting 
on the Christians of his province, says: “They declared that the whole of 
their guilt or error was that they were accustomed to meet on a stated 
day before it was light, and to sing in concert a hymn of praise to Christ 
as God, and to bind themselves by a sacred obligation, not for the perpe- 
tration of any wickedness, but that they would not commit any theft, 
rotbery, or adultery, nor violate their words, nor refuse when called upen 
to restore anything committed to their trust. After this they were ac- 
eustomed to separate and then to re-assemnble to eat in common a harin- 
Jess ineal.” These passages demonstrate, by the highest possible pagan 
authority, the great facts of the existence, the time, and the death 
of Christ, as well as of the sufferings, the purity, the stated worship, 
the belief in Christ’s divinity, and the sacramental meal of the early 
Ohurch. 

II, The testimony of pagan controversial opposers. Celsus wrote 
against Christianity in the second century. He assumes throughout that 
the four Gospels were written by the authors whose nantes are attached 
to them, and that if he can overthrow them he destroys the religion. He 
does not so much deny the miracles of Jesus as ascribe them (like the 
scribes) to magic and connection with evil powers. Porphyry in the 
third century, and the emperor Julian in the fourth, follow the same course. 
The authenticity of the Gospels is by them wholly admitted, 

III. Iligher than all pagan admission is the testimony of the early 
Christian Church. That the primitive Christians were a holy Church, 
sitted by the terrible power of martyrdom, is attested alike by pagan 
statements, by Christian record, and by the wonderful and solemn dis- 
closures of the catacombs, whose sepulchral inscriptions bear register of 
the immense numbers of the martyr army. Of the truth of the Christian 
history these were the witnesses, such witnesses as no other history ever 
claimed. 

A whole body of Christian writers exists, extending from the present day 
to the time of Paul and the evangelists. A whole mass of books and records 
lies along from the present commentary to Matthew himself, Each sue- 
cessive generation quotes the books of the preceding generation entirely 
up to the New Testament writers, Each generation proves the existence 
of the writings of the previous generation by quotations; for nobody can 
quote books that do not exist. All these generations quote the books of 
the New Testament; and each generation quotes the preceding genera- 
tion as quoting the New Testament. The New Testament books could 
not then have been forged or written at any point subsequent to the time 
of the writers whose name they bear. And that is the very time which 
the pagan Tacitus, and Suetonius, corroborated by Fliny, affirm to have 
seen the time of Christ. In the evangelists and epistles we have, ther> 
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fure, the testimony of contemporaries to the doings and sayings of Christ, 
and those contemporaneous holy men who died to seal the truth of their 
narrative. 

Prornerio Proor. 

Prophetic fulfilments we will treat under two classes, namely, Prophe 
cies shown to be fulfilled by pagan testimony, and Prophecies shown to 
Le fulfilled by the New Testament. 

I. Taking the Hebrew Scriptures and the Pagan testimonies above 
given, (without adducing the New Testament,) we could give a powerful 
proof from prophecy of the divine character of Christianity. We would 
leave out of account all prophecy that could be called obscure, (which 
belongs to the interior doctrines rather than to the external proofs,) and 
take those which are unequivocal and clear. 

1. Tacitus, Suetonius, and Josephus agree that the time of Christ was 
the period when, according to the Sacred Books, the advent was gener- 
ally expected. So clear was prophecy as to tie tine, that the age was 
looking for its fulfilment. 

2. The celebrated prophecy (Gen. xlix, 8,10) predicted that Shiloh 
should come before the sceptre should depart from Judah; and all the 
ancient Jewish writers agreed that Shiloh was Messiah, that is, Christ. 
.The sceptre has departed, and Messiah has therefore come; and he came 
so early as the time at which Tacitus, etc., affirm that Jesus came; and 
the Jews admit he never came before. . 

8. Daniel (iz, 25) prophesies (in Persia during the captivity, when aA 
rusalem was in ruins) that “from the going forth of the command” o 
the Persian king “to restore and build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah, i 
Prince, shall be” 7+60-+-2, equal to sixty-nine weeks. These weeks, it 
is on all hands admitted, are year-weeks, of which each day is a year. 
Certainly no Jew can claim them to be day-weeks, for Messiah did not 
come in sixty-nine ordinary weeks. But the extent of the period from 
the time of the restoration of Jerusalem to the time assigned by Tacitus, 

-ete., to Christ, (leaving to learned men to prove the exactitude of the fit,) 
we may affirm, upon the face of it, to agree with the requirements of the 
prophecy. But Daniel goes on to say that the Messiah “shall be cut off;” 
of which Tacitus states, as exact fulfilment, that ‘Christ suffered death 
in the reign of Tiberius, under his procurator Pontius Pilate.” 

Il. In taking up prophecies whose fultilment appears from the New 
Testament, we assume that the argument for the veracity of the New 
Testament writers is conclusive, so far as concerns the main facts they 
attest, Leaving out all reference to miraculous facts, if the evangelists and 
Paul are reliable for the historical points, like the lineage. bixthplace, hum- 
ble origin, peaceful doctrines, sacrificial death, and diffusiun of his religion 
among the Gentiles, Jesus fulfils the pictures of prophecy. Here note: 
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1, His lineage from David, making him a hereditary temporal prince. 
See notes on Matt. i, 21, 1-17. 

2. His birthplace, identical with David’s birthplace, Bethlehem. See 
notes on Matt. ii, 1-6. 

8. His humble rise, as a branch or sprout. See notes on Matt. iii, 23. 

4, His character as a peaceful teacher, yet his doctrines to become tle 
rcligion of the Gentiles. See notes on Matt. xii, 17-21. 

5. The locality of his early ministry, Galilee. See notes on Matt. iv, 
12-16. 

6. His death: At the passover. See note on Matt. xxvi, 8. Asaransom, 
Isa, lili, 4-11. See note on Matt. xx, 28, 

Of miraculous facts we select the following: 

1. Birth from a pure virgin. See notes on Matt. i, 22,23. 

2. Performance of miracles. Consult Isa, xxxv, 4-6, and xxix, 18. See 
note on Matt. xi, 4, 5. 

3. Ilis resurrection from the dead. Isa. liii, 12. 
* 4, Ilis rule over the nations. Isa. xi, 4-10; Isa. ii, 1-4; Psa. ii, 8. 

Fually, with the full recollection that the Old Testament claimed to 
be prophetic, and to foretell the future Messiah, read the passage of Isaiah 
li, 18—lili, 12, and judge whether it is not a wonderful descriptive 
outline of the Messiah of the Gospels. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SoRIPTURES. : 

If the New Testament writings be true, they are inspired, since they 
affirm their own inspiration, Rom. iii, 1; 2 Tim. ili, 16; 2 Pet. i, 21; 
Jolin xxiv, 49; xiv, 16-26; Matt. x, 19, 20, (see note.) 1. That the Scrip- 
tures are an infallible expression of the religion of Jesus is necessarily true. 
- For how absurd would it be for Jesus to pass through the terrible labour 
and suffering of bringing his religion into existence, and then to leave it in 
no definite, certain, intelligible, and permanent shape. 2. The Scriptures 
were accepted as inspired by the Primitive Church in its inspired and 
martyr age, before the last apostle had deceased, and while miracle and 
the discerning of spirits were still existing in the Church. 3. Without at 
the present time discussing the nature of inspiration ; without deciding 
whether it was by the divine selection of every word, and giving it to the 
mind and pen of the writer; or by guarding him from every error in Chris- 
tian truth and doctrine, or even in historical, natural, or chronological 
fact; or whether it was by elecation, filling the mind with the snirit and 
the clear perception of Christian truth; thus much is certain: that the New 
Testament is accepted and sanctioned by the inspired Church; by J esus, 
the Head of the Church; and by God in his providence, as the true and 
ultimate expression and record of religious truth and doctrine, 


GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 





ITS AUTHOR. 


M.A cTHEW the evangelist and apostle was a Galilean, and the son of Alpheus. 
If his father was the-same with the Alpheus named as the father of James the 
Less, then he was cousin of the Lord Jesus. His name of Matthew, signifying, 
probably, Gift of God, seems to have been a new, regenerate name, substituted 
for his birth-name Levi, like Peter for Simon, and Paul for Saul. 

Matthew’s residence was at Capernaum, and he was by profession a publican. 
The Lake of Gennesaret, by which he lived, however deserted now, was then 
Surrounded with an immense population; it was embosomed in the fertile Jor- 
dan valley; its fisheries supplied a source of livelihood, and its surface was 
alive with a busy navigation and traffic. It was the great thoroughfare for the 
commerce of Damascus and Babylon with Southern Palestine. A custom-house, 
for the collection of duties upon the commodities of this traffic, was located by 

the Roman government at Capernaum, and Matthew was there a tax collector. 
' The publicans proper were usually Romans of rank and wealth, who farmed or 
let out the business of collecting to resident deputies, who were called porti- 
tors. It was to this last class that Matthew belonged. A competence, if not 
wealth, was likely to be gained by this office; but, .as the officer thereby became 
an agent of tle Roman government, he encountered a great unpopularity with 
his countrymen. 

As Matthew was one Gay sitting at the receipt of customs by the sea-side 
Jesus, at an early period of his ministry, passed and pronounced the mandate, 
“Follow me.” That Matthew already knew Jesus, if not his relative, is plain 
from the instant result. “Ie arose and followed” his Lord. When, before the 
scrmon on the mount, our Lord inaugurated his body of apostles, Matthew waa 
~ macluded; and in his own catalogue stands second in class and eighth in order. 

About six months after this first call Matthew gave a great feast in honour 
of his Lord, to which he invited many of his former publican assuciates. Tle 
gives a brief account of the feast; but we are indebted to Luke for the fact, 
whicl Matthew’s modesty omitted to mention, that Matthew himself was the 
giver. The first three evangelists (whose Gospels are called synoptical, from 
the fact of their marked correspondence with each other, in which John’s Gos- 
pel does not share) mention the sullen murmurs of the scribes and Pharisees 
at the association of Jesus with publicans and sinners, as well as our Lord’s 
most wise and benevolent replies. 

Matthew’s name appears in the New Testament for the last time in the enta- 
logue of the eleven in the Acts, and he was doubtless at the feast of Pentecost. 
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The most authentic primitive tradition assures us that he preached the Gospel 
for some years in Palestine. This accords well with the similar record that the 
apostles remained and preached in Jerusalem twelve years. See note on Acts 
viii, 1. Later ecclesiastical writers suppose that he preached in Ethiopia, and 
there suffered martyrdom. But an earlier writer, Heracleon, who liyed in the 
second century, affirmed that Matthew was one of the apostles that did not 
undergo the martyr’s fate. 


ITS ORIGIN AND DATE. 


Tho earliest antiquity was unanimous in assigning the present order of the ‘our 
Gospels as their chronological order of publication, and Matthew’s was therefore 
held to be the earliest. The same antiquity also agrees that Matthew originally 
wrote it in Hebrew; that is, in the Aramaic or popular Hebrew, as spoken by 
the Palestinian Jews of that day. It was therefore doubtless written while 
the Church was mainly Jewish, in Palestine; and during, or soon after, the 
twelve years while the Apostles remained in Jerusalem. This accords with the 
historic statements of Theophylact and others, placing its publication at from 
eight to. fifteen years after the ascension. This early date is not at all contra- 
dicted, as is by many supposed, by the passages xxvii, 8, and xxviii, 15, in 
which the name Potter’s Field and the Jewish fable of the stealing Christ's 
body by the disciples, are said to be permanent “until thisday.” Such language 
does not so much furnish a great distance of time, as make an appeal to the 
then present existence of this name and this fable in illustration of the truth ot 
the evangelist’s narrative. 

But while the Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gerslis may ities be pronounceu 
unquestionable, critics are clearly agreed that our present copy has all the 
marks of an original Greek composition. The proofs of originality are too ex- 
plicit and numerous to be gainsaid. It is, also, quoted by all the earliest writ- 
ers, without misgiving, as a true authoritative Matthew. The only conclusion 
left us is that the Greek is a duplicate, rather than a translation, and that both 
are by Matthew. 

This Gospel, then, may be fairly considered the most ancient of Christian doc- 
uments existing. Mr. Lewin, in his Life of St. Paul, maintains w'th no little 
plausibility that the Apostle used it and quoted it. Thus, 1 Cor. vii, 10-12, 
alludes to Matt. xix, 5; and 1 Thess. v, 1, 2, alludes to Matt. xxiv, 36,43; and 
1 Cor, ix, 14, to Matt. x, 7; and 1 Cor. vi, 3, to Matt. xix, 28; and 1 Cor. xiii, 2, 
to Matt. xvii, 20, and xxi, 21. These passages in the Apostle and the Evangelist 
undoubtedly refer to the same sayings of Jesus; and unless Paul obtained them 
through some independent tradition, he must have had this Gospel in hand. 
The fact that these sayings are given by Matthew alone creates a strong pre- 
sumption for Mr. Lewin’s theory, and throws the burden of proof upon the 
adverse side. From all these considerations, dissenting from a very general 


opinion among scholars, we hold the very early publication of Matthew. Sec 
our vol. ii, p. 10. 


HISTORICAL SYNOPSIS OF TILE GOSPELS. 





Te figures with the mark § in the notes refer to the sections of this Synopsis, 
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Pharisee, denounces woes ‘ 

against the Pharisees, scribes. 

And-teachers.Of thewlanwvncdce ceils anes <ilvcs i 6 oe V3 Teo 4 sae 
47 |Jesus’s sermon to the myriads; 

then admonishes his disciples.}........J.....006. 12159 eos 
48 |The calamities of certain Gali- 

leans a warning to the Jews..]........J......6. NEU AMD SA Sigcia cee 
49 |Parables. The reason. why he 

used them. One explained.. .J13: 1-52.)4: 1-34. |8: 4-18. ]........ 
50 |Jesus gives commandment to 

cross the lake. Incidents on [9:57-62. 

the way, A tempest stilled. ./8+18+27.!4: 35-41.)8: 22-25;)........ 

Two demoniacs of Gadara healed.|8 : 28-34.|5 : 1-20. |8: 26-39.|....... 


52 |Levi's feast. Jesus's consequent 


discourse. The raising of [5:22-43.) [8:41-56. 
Jairus’s daughter... 6.0.02. 9: 1,10-26)2: 15-22;|5: 29-39,]....... 
53 |Jesus heals two blind men..... QD TSG | Riera rehclorsie [fc resis lexerei| soneslajerars 


54 |Jesus casts out a dumb spirit. 

The Pharisees again blaspheme.|9 : 32-34.|(see § 42)).....cecleeeeees 
55 |Jesus revisits Nazareth, and is 

again rejected there.........{13:54-58.|6: 1-6. |.......-[..--.--- 


PERIOD FIFTH. 
APOSTOLIC COMMISSION, AND MIN- 
ISTRY AT ZENITIL 


5o |The occasion of sending forth 
the twelve apostles to preach 


and work miracles...... Sass oes Ge accnco ehonbod BhGGorrc.s 
57 |The twelve are instructed and 
SOULMONU Nera sere se ares 8 10: 1,5-42/6: 7-11. |9: 1-5. |........ 


58 |Jesus continues his tour through 
Galilee....... Seed od on cole are ee a i Sicisicicic Merci ae Leree DS 
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59 ‘The twelve preach repentance j 
and work miracles every- 

{cmAWWIVONO i niv dg.c.19, 0 0avs oust s elses ocore ell taasioekerenwte Grae dite Quen Oe itera sore 
60 Tie death of John the Baptist. .{14: 6-12./6: 21-29./3: 19, 20.]........ 
61 Herod hears of Jesus’s fame, 

and desires to see him....... 14: 1, 2. |6: 14-16.19: 7-9. |......c.6 
62. Return’ of thie twelvei.. «¢.+ « o apels-clseie-e/a|Oed0s3 16 [9:0 Otani sae cs ere 
63 Five thousand are fed on five 

loaves and two fishes..... ...{14:13-21.!6: 3244.19: 10-17.)6 1-14. 
64 'Jesus walks on the sea........ 14;22-36.|6: 45-56.|...0¢6-./6; 15-21: 
65 |Jesus discourses with the multi- 

tude in Capernaum, in the syn- 

agogue of that city, and with 

his disciples. Peter’s confes- (ieee) 

SOU sc a(cie esters apayeiatatevateter slerrrcafiovenst 5 sraverailisss sisle ealsi|ineieven cat Oneaomi ke 

> 
Third Passover. 

66 Jesus’s discourse with the Phar- 

isees and scribes, and with 

his disciples, about eating with 

unwashen hands ......... lis: TBO I A2S Ss lesietereeperceiertaceetss 
67 |Jesus heals the daughter of a 

Syrophenician woman....... 15:21-28,)7 s. 24-30.). 2.2. ses]. oce cee 
68 |Jesus restores to a person hear- 

ING PANATSPCCEM sieve erace e010 e/ers = 15:29-31.]7: 31-37.]........ SOOOr OS 
69 |Jesus feeds more than four thou- ; 

sand with seven loaves and a 

fewesmall fishes... s.-2e 5 cet 135-322 3931 Biss 05 | eyeve oiatey onl eeertvers oon 
70 |The Pharisees and Sadducees 

again ask a Sign... ...c2..-- 16; 1-4; ]8: 11, 12.|(see § 43)]..... Se 


71 \The disciples are cautioned 
against the leaven of the 
Pharisees, of the Sadducees, 


and of Herod... 2 6. ae aes LGA) 93 Sieh 2 isl parerosetetoneilietatatcictorne 
72 ‘Jesus restores a blind man to 
sight near Bethsaida,../...<|........ Si 22=2G2 |e cretis cseteareateetenet: 





73 |Peter’s confession; endowment 
of the twelve with the 
eine gue co an aneacumes OFnOG 16;13-20./8: 27-30./9 : 18-21.|(see § 65) 


PERIOD SIXTH. 
TRANSFIGURATION, AND MINISTRY 
OF SORROW AND STRUGGLE. 
T4 |Jesus plainly foretells his suf- 
ferings and resurrection; re- 
bukes Petor; exhorts all to 
self-denial... 6.2.5 Sheets 16:21-28./8: 31-38.)9 22-27.)..  ... 

75 |Jesus’s transfiguration; his dis- 
course with the three disciples 
as they were descending from 
thomrountanica,.. cinmaiecee 17: 1-13.}9: 2-13. |9: 28-36. 
76 ‘Jesus casts out a dumb and deaf! 
fe Spiteri aes is fol am layousvarsteae asian cestis ha: 14-21.)9: 14-29.'9: 37-43.)........ 
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Jesus again foretells his suffer- 
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{ 
Matthew. 


Harmony. Mark. 








ing and resurrection......... 
Jesus works a miracle to pay the 
tribute money........ 
The disciples contend who should 
be the greatest. Jesus’s con- 
duct and discourse on that oc- 
ASTON FG ciaters stalalerere ss Sesser 
Seventy disciples are instructed 
and sent out...0...6.. 
Jesus going up to, and first Dis-|" 
sae at the Feast of Taber- 


17:24-27.)9 : 33. 







seers oces 


The woman taken i in adultery. Sat 
Jesus's third Discourse, at the 
Feast of Taberungles, to the 


Cure of the blind-bor n, and fourth 
Discourse at tlie Feast of Tab- 
ernacles........ 5 

Return of the seventy ai svaladetia suave ieee aintale 

Jesus instructs a lawyer by the ‘ 
parable of the Good Samaritan.|...... 

The disciples are again tanght 
DOWRLOUPHAY leis este cry oo tel ceallire telecom elliateie 

The woman loosed from the spirit 
of infirmity of eighteen years.|... 

Are few saved? Herod’s mes- 
BAG! 10 VOSS ao): eileen e.eeifisionayareus) eel nin one Srl 

The transactions when our Lord 
ate bread with a chief Pharisce 
on the Sabbaths <5 5c1.c cee e|l ce cece a= s 

Jesus states to the multitude the 
difficulties attending a profes- 


13;10-21 


wee eels cere vee 


13:22-34 


eeeeee 





sion of his religion..... Con Saree hace »» 1 14.25-35. 


Jesus, in defense of his instruct- 
ing ‘publicans and sinners, nar- 
rates the parable of the Prodi- 


Ey os weed a ee nace Se eee Ua HE Ss ee 


To his disciples Jesus gives the} i 
_ parables of the Unjust Steward 
and of Dives and Lazarus, and 
rebukes the Pharisees......- 
Jesus further instructs his disci- 
POS: .\ce'¢ - Rioerete ei siara’s 
The Samaritans will not receive 
Jesus. James and John re- 
proved for their zeal against 
them. 


sce rreer|sseeseee 


Ce i ee 


eee eee scc ev ecceencrer|sveseeen|-e@ 


The Picteces ask a the 
kingdom of God should come. 
s answer. aes 


Jesus’s 


Luke, 


17: 22,23.)9: 30-32.:9; 43-45. 


eveeseve 


18: 1-35.]9: 33-50.,9 ; 46-50 


eee (10:25-37.).. 
».f{L)l: 1-13., 


jl4: 1-24,).. 


16; 1-31.).. 


13 


John. 
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98 Jesus speaks a parable to his 
| eee and another to cer- 
tain who trusted in themselves 








that they were righteous..... sreipielenctaea ltecenaveteter ove] Labi pl aelteal Bes ete aiatnnts 
92 'Jesus: received into Martha's 

MOUSOs Sc aise astiela oh agai oveiassrellleteieteiaveretellisversies|erete| Oc O Oca aatemetctets AS 
:0¢ |Jesus, at Jerusalem, at the foast 

of dedication. ......... atelalel nats eiteralis $00,010 02 [ane eaeretoamil Onaa—ad 
191 |Jesus goes again to Bethabara 

after the feast of dedication. a 

Sete) CUO 24 MES 6. cre Stora ob|n 6 aie ofalte laletsiove dat spellls tee vetetorerai Ord O42. 


PERIOD SEVENTH. 

THB FINAL JOURNEY TO JERUSA- 

LEM, AND CONTEST THERE. 
102 !Lazarus raised from the dead. 
The consequences of this mir- 
BOLO: fa arererseans: ote coeve ese r aes cotesael| (etareas eherere atatel ois Sletell chats ee ele 5d 
103 |Jesus enters Judea. The Phari- 
sees question him about di- 


WONCCSF fever si -terete vole = sirciiererstele TOs AT ROG 1 25 ore, sretateetel | iets eer 
104 |Jesus lays his hand on young 

children and blesses them... .}19 13-15.}10:13-16.)18:15-17.)........ 
105 |Jesus’s discourse in consequence 

of being asked by a rich man : 

how he should attain eternal [16. 

IND SG6.c5 Goq0nb obGc Abc bace 19; 16—20:}10:17-31.]18:18-30.}........ 


106 |Jesus, as he is going up to Jerusa- 
lem, foretells his sufferings to 
the twelve apart. See §§ 74, 77.;20:17-19.110:32-34.}18:31-34.], 
107 |The ambitious request of James 
ANCE IO rst cterers)e eles . -/20:20-28.110:35-45.}...... Ac 
108 |Jesus restores sight to two blind 
men near Jericho. ......+.. 20:29-34.}10:46-5 2.]18:3543 
109 Jesus, Visits: Zaccheus .. ...f siesta. ase sles cae oles 19; 1-28 
110|Jesus arrives at Bethany six 3 
days before: thie passovers ta... |'Seeeraete ou fats hota wae [eters stele 11:55-57; 
111|Jesus proceeds to Jerusalem plz ae 
amid the acclamatious of the 
disciples and of the multitude. 
The transactions there...... 21: 1-L7.j11: 1-11./19:28—44 |12.12-50 
112/The barren fig-tree. The tem-| [18, 19. : 
ple cleansed .......... vos e {2H 12,13,/11:12-19.]19:45-48.]......, 
113 |The disciples observe the tig-troe i 
Witheted away Jenecsnoes Oe 21:20—22.) 1: 20=26.) cig ecictet foe oe eve | 
114 |Jesus’s discourse with the chie 
priests, scribes, and elders in 
thevtem ple. nici. nance 
115 |The Pharisees and Herodians. 
The Sadducees and one of the 
Pharisees, who was a scribe. 
question Jesus. Jesus ques- 
tions the Phavisees.... 2 22:15—46.) 12: 12-37. (20: 20-144. 2.5... 


see eeeee 
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115 |Jesus, in the hearing of his dis- 

cipies and of the multitude, 

reproves the scribes and Phar- 

isees to their face with a divine 

ClOQNENCO ieee ces wise . (23: 1-39,]12:38-40.|20:45-47.]........ 
117 |Jesus prefers the widow’ 8 “offer- 

ing to the gifts of the rich...}......../12:41-44.)21: 1-4. |..... 
118 | Jesus foretells the destruction o 

Jerusalem, and distinguishes 30. 


it from the final judgment... .|24: 1-25 :/13: 1-37./21. 5-36.|........ 
11$|Picture of the final judgment. 

How Jesus employed himsel 

during the week ........ sors |2OLOL—AG Yao oars oe PU BENT ehY ese ac 


120|The remaining transactions of 
the Tuesday preceding the 
CHUCIERION So stenteers = eeeeee [26 1-16.)14: 1-11./22: 1-6. }12: 2-11. 


PERIOD EIGHTH. 
THE SUFFERING. 


121 |Jesus prepares to keep the pass- 

ONES Oop abn een Hoes . -[26:17-19.J14:12-16.)22: T-13.)........ 
122 |Jesus sits down with ‘the twelve. ‘ 

There is an ambitions conten- [24-30. 

tion among the twelve. ..... 26: 20). “jlts Vt. |22314—18i. os eat. 
123 |Jesus washes “he feet of his dis- : 

GIPIOS: is ager ato ates eis Sere aia iace ol carisie ess iee | eepioa eke 13; 1=20. 
124 |Jesus foretells that Judas would 

betray him. The conduct o} 

the disciples and of Judas... .}26:21-25.]14:18-21.|22:21-23.)13:21-35. 
125 |Jesus foretells to the apostles : 

the fall of Peter, and their 

common danger ..........-. 26:31-35.)14:27-31.)22:31-38.]13:36-38. 
126 |Jesus institutes the breaking of 

bread in remembrance of his [23, 24. 

OGY DLOK EME. or -isiciee fee nve a7 26°26. - [142226 “132 19.71 ‘Cor, a: 
127 |Jesus comforts his disciples....]........ Beer onsteisic |ctotaneteneters) 14: 1-31. 
128 |Jesus institutes the drinking of 

wine in remembrance of his [25. 

blood shed........... . 126:27-29.|14:23-25./22: 20. {1 Cor. 11: 
129 Jesus resumes his discourse to {33 

HIS ISCIPIOSie ver crersierels acie | wieifiaie eem).ee oe eis Ricketausiltvereveieta sus 14:31-16 
[SC/Jisus's prayeten. sccsis ce cles c= |e made sul eansencde aie sieleisfero|Li ela 
131)The agony of Jesus in Gethsem- 46. (42. 

BWC eeios civieis oeiicenslew > wise. cleo 26:30,36-]14:26,32—|22:39-46.|18: 1. 
132 |The betrayal of Jesus Shite .|26:47-56.| 14: 43-52. 22:47-53.)18; 2-12. 
133 Jesus is brought before Annas 

and Caisphas. Petcr denies (24-27. 

him thrice,...........08+--/26:57—75.|14:53-7 2. 22:54-62./18: 13-18. 
134 |Jesus stands before Caiaphas, 

and then before the whole 

Jewish council. He confesses 

himself to be the Christ and is (68. [65 

pronounced guilty of death... |26:57,59-]14;53,55— 


3-71.|18:19-23. 
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Harmony. Matthew.| Mark, | Luke. 


23: 1-5. |18:28-38. 










Sec. 


135 |Jesus is taken before Pilate..../27: 1-14.}15: 1-6. 
136 jJesus is sent to Herod by Pilate; 

he is sent back by Herod....]... Stare ea tener re 
137 |Pilate seeks to release Jesus. ../27:15—23.)15: 6-14. 
“128 |Pilate, having scourged Jesus, 
aud having repeated hi§ at- 

tempts to release him, deliv- 

ered him, because of the clam- 

ors of the Jews, to be crucified. | 27:24—31.}15:15-20./23:23-25.119: 1-14 
139 |Repentance and death of Judas.}27: 3-10./Acts1:18,|........{...-.e0. 
140 |Leading forth and crucifixion o: 19: 
TESUS rs Seana) Savas ean ears 27:32-34.|15:2 1-23. 
Transactions while Jesus was on 
the cross till he expired..... |27:35-50./15:24-37. 
142 ‘Transactions at Jesus’s death. 
Who were present during the 
crucifixion. The remaining 
trausactions of the day...... 27:51-61.]15:38-47. 
143 |The transactions on the day after 
the crucifixion...... #ole.seje 1 @ips 1302 GOs lise wine otei|re Al teaaate 

























235) GUE eo sare 
23:13-23.118: 39,40. 
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PERIOD NINTH. 
RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 











144 /The transactions on the day of 
the resurrection before the| [28:2-4. 
women’ visit the sepulchre.../27:52,53:/162 1, |.......1. oc e00- 
145 |The women visit the sepulchre 
tlie <fitsttimessee osese Srcmy sess 28: 1,5-8./16: 2-8. 
146 |Peter and Jolin visit the sepulchre|......../..... Bos 
147 |Jesus appears first to Mary Mag- 
Galenes sitive diese ieee sells 16: 9. 
148 Second appearance of Jesus... ./28:9, 10.|16: 10,11. 
149 |The watch report, and are bribed 
torsiloncon nets «censors eate 5 eas B EEA SIGR GGrrdel in aiscisoisl ioe 








150 |Jesus, having been seen by Pe- 
ter, appears to the two disci- 
ples who went to Emmaus. ..|1Cor.15:5}16:12, 13. 
151 |Jesus appears to the apostles in 
the absence of Thomas... ...|1Cor.15:5|16;14-18. 
.62 Jesus again appears to the apos- 
tles while Thomas is present.|.. 
153 |The Apostles go into Galilee. 
Jesus appears at the sea o 
PibeHas ee teers oe ada 
154 |The appearance of Jesus to his 
disciples in Galilee..... 














24:13-85.). . 














243649. 













ASST VGr ie laste teats ane Pees See 2 
















[6, 7. [s. 
1 Cor. 15:| Acts 1:3-|. . 


eecelee 





155 |Other appearances of Jesus.... 
156 |Ascensiou of Jesus........ 







157 |St. John’s conclusion 


se ec tec cee 


For modification of a part of the above Synopsis, see vol. fi, page 101, 





THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TQ ST. MATTHEW. 


CHAPTER I. 
MITE book of the * generation 
of Jesus Christ, ® the: son 


@ Luke 3, 23.— b Psa, 13211; Isa. 11.13 Jer. 
23.5; chap. 29. 42; John 7, 42% Acts 2.30; 13. 23; 


The Gospel.—The term Gospel is com- 
pounded of the two Saxon words god, 
good, and spel, news. It is the good 
news of a Saviour’s birth, life, and death, 
sent from God to man. « The Greek word 
evayyédtov, evangelium, (whence comes 
our word evangelist,) has precisely a par- 
allel etymology. The word gospel, from 
being the name for the sudject of the four 
histories of our Lord, became, almost im- 
mediately after their publication, the ti- 
tle of the books themselves. Hence this 
book is called the Gospel according to 
Matthew, as being its author. 


| § 9—Tne RoYAL PEDIGREE OF JESUS 
THROUGH HIS LEGAL FATHER, 1-17. 
1. The book—Rath- : 
eraroll or scrollthan - 
a book. For when ° 
we read the word book 
in the Bible, or any 
work of antiquity, we 
must completely ban-- 
ish all conception ofa 
modern volume from 
the press, bound in 
leather, neatly print- 
ed on’ fine ~ paper, 
cheap, and ‘easy to 
handle. On the con- 
trary, we must shape 
in thought a cum- 
brous roll of linen, ’ 
papyrus, or parch- 
ment, with letters 
‘aboriously © writtén mY 


with a culamus or reed pen, or a stilus or 
Vor. T.—2 
















































































of David, ‘the son of Abra 
ham. 
2 4Abraham begat Isaac; and: 


Rom. 1. 3.——e¢ Gen, 12, 3; 22,18; Gal. % 16. 
d Gen, 21. 2, 3. 


iron pen, very expensive.*and to ‘be’ 
read by unrolling successive portions. 
When rolled“up, it was bound round 
with thongs, called in Latin, ora. The 
scroll was continuous in length, and 
was read by unrolling the one end, and 
rolling up the other end, so as to glide 
the eye down the open page, as is seen 
by the illustration on the next page. Tho 
Latin word for roll, volumen, (from volvo, 
to roll,) is the origin of our word vol- 
ume. When the reading was finished _ 
the Romans deposited the roll ina round 
case or box called scrintum. As com- 
paratively few could possess a book, 
authors often read their productions in 
public. And it was important that very 
valuable documents should be kept in a 
safe repository. Manuscript copies of 
the Old Testament were kept in the tem- 
ple and the synagogues. So also cop- 
ies of the Gospels and Hpistles were 
preserved in the Christian churches. 
When the author produced his book, it 
was immediately transcribed, and cop- 
ies were put in circulation among pur- 
chasers; others were deposited in the 
archives of the various churches. The 
multiplied copies were checks upon each 
others’ correctness. Of the Gospels ard: © 
Epistles, numerous copies were circu- 
lated in Europe, Asia,.and Africa with- 
in a century after their first publication. 
It was therefore impossible that any 
counterfeit, or any great alteration, 
should come into existence. The very 
perfect agreement (with the exception 
of slight mistakes in copying) of al) 


A 














manuscript copies throughout the world. 
places beyond all doubt the genuineness 
of all the four Gospels. 

The first two chapters of Matthew 
are in some degree a sort of separate 
part or section, giving an account. of 
the royal pedigree and divine birth and 


infancy of the Saviour. They are so 
given as to demonstrate, both by mira- 
cle and prophecy, that he is the true 
Messiah. the God-man, the Divine Sav- 
iour which was to come. 

The boek of the yeneration—Strictly, 
this is the title of the genealogy or pedi- 
gree only which now follows. Butas in 
the Old Testament, so here, the pedigree 
is naturally followed by biographical 
sketches and narrations. Matthew 
doubtless gives the genealogy of Joseph; 
(and so it was only the legal genealogy 
of Mary and Jesus;) whereas Luke gives 
the natural descent of Mary. It was 
customary with the Jews very carefully 
toe preserve their pedigrees or family 
registers. We soo them distribited al 


MATTHEW, ‘ 








| through the Old Testament. They were 





cherished especially from the fact that 
in some family the Messiah was to be 
horn. So Josephus, who was cf priest- 
ly family, says: “I give the descent of 
our family exactly as I find tt,writien in 
the public records.” So noble. a family 
line as that of the royal David, of course 
ha its records public at Bethlehem, the 
place of David’s birth; to which place 
Mary had to goand be enrolled by pub- 


| lic authority. Matthew either gives the 


pullic record verbatim, or perhaps the 
family tree with its abridgements and 
annotations, as kept in Joseph’s hoine. 
In the time of the Emperor Domitian. 
about the close of the first century, al] 
the descendants of David were sought out 
by royal command. Therumourof their 
regal descent had rendered the emperor 
jealous. The descendants of our Lord’s- 


*| brethren were brought into his presence, 


and questioned as to their claims of roy- 
alty. But as they appeared to be un- 
ambitions Christian men, looking only 
for a heavenly kingdom, the emperor 
dismissed them in peace. 

That the record of David’s royal line 
was preserved, we are expressly told 
by Josephus, who says in his autobi- 
ography, “J am myself of the royal lin. 
eage by my mother.” When Jerusalem 
was sacked, the genealogical records 
were completely destroyed; so that it is 
impossible for the Jews to trace the 
line of David for any Messiah yet to 
come. This is a complete refiitation of 
their expectations of that kind. 

Jesus Christ—The word Jesus is, in 
Greek form, the same as Joshua in Le- 
brew, and implies Saviour. Our Lord 
was so named (ver. 21) by express com- 
mand of the angel : first, to indicate that 
he was the Saviour from sin; and sec- 
ond, to show that he was the. antitrpe. 
of Joshua, his type; for as Joshua was 
leader of Israel, bringing them into the 
earthly Canaan, Jesus is a Saviour, 
bringing his people into a heavenly 
Canaan. So, often in the Bible; names 
are significant and typical, bemg di- 
vinely and prophetically given for that 
very purpose. The word Christ is not 
primarily a proper name, but is a word 
of royal offi. It is derived from the 
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*Isaac begat Jacob; and f Jacob 
begat Judas and his brethren ; 


3 And &Jidas begat Phares 
and Zara of Thamar; and » Pha- 





6 Gen, 25, 26.—/S Gen. 29. 35.—g Gen. 38. 


27, &c.——h Ruth 4. 18, &c.: 1 Chron. 2. 5,9 &. 





Greek ypiw, chrio. to anoint; and is 
exactly parallel with the Hebrew word 
Messiah, both signifying anointed. For 
as the Hebrews anointed kings and 
priests to their dignity, so kings and 
priests were cailed anointed ; and so the 
peophets foretold him who was to come 
under the royal and priestly title of 
Anointed. Messiah or Curistos. Under 
this title he was earnestly waited for by 
the Jews, and even by the Samaritans, as 
the Samaritan woman testifies: I know 
that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ. Jolin iv, 25. Hence our Say- 
lour’s name was Jesus; and his office 
was to be the Christ, or royal Messiah. 

Son of David—The word son here, 2s 

often elsewhere in Scripture, signifies 
descendant at any distance of descent. 
This parentage from David proves even 
his human royalty. He was by blood 
a king; by the law of race entitled to 
“be anointed and crowned. He was 
entitled to expel Herod from his tlirone, 
and reign in-his stead king of the 
Jews. Son of Abraham—We have re- 
marked in the notice of Matthew, that 
he wrote more particularly for the Jews. 
Wor this reason he traces the Lord’s gen- 
ealozy to David, the Jewish king, and 
to Abraham, the founder of the Jewish 
dispensation. Luke, on the other hand, 
writing for Gentiles, traces the geneal- 
ogy up to Adam. the human, and to God, 
the divine father of ALL. There are 
many difficulties found by learned men 
in the genealogies of Matthew and 
Luke. Somé of these difficulties arise 
in reconciling the two; others arise 
from peculiarities of this genealogy it- 
xelf. The consideration of the former 
belong to a commentary upon Luke. 
The latter we shall briefly notice in our 
notes upon this chapter. 

2. Begat Jsaac—His birth is given 
Gen. xxi, 2. Jacob—Gen. xxv. 26. Ju- 
das and his brethren—Gen. xxix. 

And his brethren—At several points 
in the genealogy there are individual 
matters added, not forming an essen- 
tial part of the lineage. Such are the 








clauses and his bretlren in this verse; 
and Zara of Thamar in the third verse; 


‘of Rachab in the fifth verse; the king 


in the sixth verse; and of her that had 
been the wife of Urias in the same verse. 
Profound reason’ have been sought 
for these additions, somewhat unneces- 
sarily, by commentators. If we way 
suppose’ Matthew to. have copied the 
home genealogy in the family of Joseph, 
these incidents may easily be supposed 
to have been freely inserted as inter- 
esting allusions to popular points or 
characters in Jewish sacred _ history. 
Certainly no genealogy of that day could 
have suggested more points of interest- 
ing reminiscence than that of this son 
of David, and putative father of the 
Messiah. The only difficulty is with the 
clause concerning Rachab, who, as some 
have thought, could not, upon chrono. 
logical grounds, have been identical 
with the Rahab of Jericho, if she were 
the wife of Salmon. 

But Alford well says: ‘Those very 
grounds completely tally with their 
identity. For Naashon (the father of 
Salmon) offered his offering at the set- 
ting up of the tabernacle (Num. vii, 12) 
thirty-nine years before the taking of 
Jericho. So that Salmon would be of 
mature age at or soon after that event; 
at which time Rahab was probably 
young, as her father and mother were 
living (Josh. vi, 23.) Nor is it any ob- 


jection that Achan, the fourth in descent 


from Judah by Zara, is contemporary 
with Salmon, the sixth of the other 
branch, since the generations in the 
line of Zara average sixty-nine years, 
and those in the line of Pharez forty- 
nine; both within the limits of pro- 
bability. The difficulty of the interval 
of 366 years between Rahab and David 
does not belong to this passage only, 
but equally to Ruth iv, 21, 22; and is 
by no means insuperable, especially 
when the extreme old age o. Jesse, 
implied in 1 Sam. xvii, 12, 's consid: 
ered.” e 

3. Phares and Zara—Gen. xxxviii, 27, 
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res begat Esrom; aud Esrom 
vegat Aram ; 

4 And Aram begat Amina- 
dab; and Aminadab begat Na- 
asson; and Naasson begat Sal- 
mon ; 

5 And Salmon begat Booz of 
Rachab; and Booz begat Obed 
of Ruth; and Obed begat Jes- 
Be; 
6 And! Jesse begat David the 
king; and * David the king be- 
gat Solomon of her that had 
been the wife of Urias; 

7 And 'Solomon begat Robo- 


am; and Roboain begat Abia: 
and Abia begat Asa; 

8 And Asa begat Josaphat ; 
and Josaphat begat Joram; and 
Joram begat Ozias ; 

9 And Ozias begat Joatham ; 
and Joatham begat Achaz; and 
Achaz begat Ezekias ; 

10 And ™ Ezckias begat Manas- 
ses; and Manasses begat Amon; 
and Amon begat Josias ; 

11 And !*Josias begat Jecho- 
nias and his brethren, about the 
time they were °carried away 
to Babylon: 








71 Sam. 16.1; 17. 12.—#2 Sam, 12. Y. 
71 Chron, 3. 10, &c.—m 2 Kin, 20. 21; 1 Chron. 
8. 13—1 Some read, Josias begat Jukim, 


and Jakim begat Jechoniaa,. n See 1 Chron. 
3. 15, 16.— 02 Kin. 24. 1416; 25. 11: 2 Chron. 
36.20; Jer. 27.20; 30.9; 52. 11, 15, 28-30; Dan. 1.2. 








From Pharez to David the genealogy is 
furnished in Ruth iv, 18-22. 

We present a comparative catalogue 
of the names in Matthew, and the Old 
Testament: 
































Mattnew. Gey, v, x, xi, 1 Cur. i, ii, 
and Ruth iv. and iii, 
Abraham Abram Abraham 
Tsaae Tsaac 
Jacob —— Tsrael 
Judas Judah 
Phares Pharez 
Esrom Hezron Hezron 
Aram Ram Ram 
Aminadab Amminadab Amminadab 
Naason Nahshon Nahshon 
Salmon Salmon Salma 
Booz Boaz Boaz 
Obed Obed Obed 
Josse Jesse Jesse 
David. 14 David _ David, 14. 
Solomon Solomon 
Roboam —_— Rehoboam 
Abia — Abia 
Asa ———- Asa 
Josaphat §——— Jchoshaphat 
Joram —— Joram 
<a Ahaziah 
Joash 
- Amaziah 
Ozias David Azariah 
Joatham - Jotham 
Shs. ae Athaz 





























MATTHEW, GEN. Xi 1 Cur. i, 11, 
and Ruth iv. and iii. 
Ezekias — Hezekiah 
Manasses = ——— Manasseh 
Amon — Amon - 
Josias — Josiah 
, 14 —— Jehoiakim 
Jechonias § ——— Jeconiah 
Salathiel —_—— { an & 
edaiah 
Zorobabel © ——— Zerubbabel 
—— Tlanamah 
: § Pelatiah & 
( Rephaiah 
——- Arnan 
Abiud ee Obadiah 
Kliakim — Shechaniah 
——_— Shemaiah 
——- Neariah 
NG Klioensi & 
= ; Azrikam 
§ Johanan & 
( Anani 
Sadoe ———— 
Acheim ——_ 
Flioud ——— — 
Kleazar —_ ——_- 
Matthan — —- 
Jacob —_ ——— 
Joseph — —_—— 
Jesus, 14 — 





See an excellent article by Dr. Strong, 
in the Methodist Quarterly Review, Ge- 
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12 Andafterthey were brought 
to Babylon, ?Jechonias begat 
Salathiel; and Salathiel begat 
§ Zorobabel ; 

13 And Zorobabel begat Abi- 
ud; and Abiud begat Eliakin ; 
and Eliakim begat Azor ; 

14 And Azor begat Sadoc ; 
and Sadoc begat Achim; and 
Achim begat Eliud ; 





—— 
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15 And Eliud begat Eleazar ; 
and Eleazar begat Matthan; 
and Matthan begat Jacob ; 

16 And Jacob begat Joseph 
the husband of Mary, of whom 
was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ. 

17 So all the generations from 
Abraham to David are fourteen 
generations; and from David 








p 1 Chron. 3. 17. 18, 19. 





tober. 1852, for an investigation of these 
genealogies. 

By comparing these lists, it will be 
scen that there are three names, Aha- 
ziah, Joash, and Amaziah, which occur in 
the Old Testament, (namely, in Chron- 
icles,) which are omitted in Matthew in 
making out the second of his three fowr- 
teens in verse 17. If these were reck- 
oned, the number would be seventeen. 
Upon this we shall remark in our note 


. on that verse. 


In the article to which we have re- 
ferred, Dr. Strong compares the geneal- 
ogy of Matthew (which we might call 
the home family tree of Joseph) with 
those of Luke and Chronicles, in the 
third fourteen; he finds farther- omis- 
sions in it; and after claborately show- 
ing the fair agreement of names between 
the three catalogues of this fourteen, he 
makes the following statement : 

“As the list in the Chronicles ends 
here, bringing down the lineage some 
nine generations after Zerubbabel, un- 
der whom the Jews returned from the 


Babylonian captivity, that is, to about 


B. C. 280, we have only the surprisingly 
short period of about two centuries and 
a half preceding Christ’s immediate pa- 
rentage, during which his whole descent 
is not vouched for by the sacred archives 
of the Jewish nation.” 

17. All the generations—The word 
generations, perhaps, here denotes the 
‘inks in the recorded genealogical chain. 
This summation into three nearly equal 
perts is primarily made to aid the mem- 
ory. At the same time it marks the 
three great stuyes of Jewish history ; and 
glows that Christ’s coming was a great 





q Ezra 3, 2; Neh. 12.1; Hag. 1. 1. 





historical epoch. The three periods 
constitute the morning, the noonday, 
and the evening of the Jewish history, 
before Christ. The morning embraces 
the patriarchal, the Egyptian, and the 
Mosaic periods. The noonday embraces 
the monarchy from the glorious days of 
David and Solomon to its termination in 
Jechonias. The evening, or period of 
decline, beginning with the captivity 
and the restoration, embraces the ces- 
sation of prophecy and divine commu: 
nications during the second temple. 
During this period the Maccabees, or 
Asmonean princes of the priestly line, 
defended their country with a splendid 
secular heroism, and crowned her with 
independence, until the time of HErop, 
surnamed the Great, whose wife Mari- 
amne belonged to that illustrious-line. 
During much of this time the High 
Priesthood was nearly equal in power 
to the ancient royalty. But the royal 
line of David was sunk into obscurity, 
and flowed along in secret like a noise- 
less and slender stream in a dense and 
silent forest. Accordingly the names 
in both Gospel genealogies, after the 
vessation of Old Testament records, are 
found only in the family pedigrees, 
They are names unknown to history. 
When the fullness of time came, the 
angel is sent to a maiden of that line 
residing in the insignificant and unhis- 
torical village of Nazareth. 

From Abraham to David—From Abra- 
ham to Christ was in round numbers 
2,000 years. David was nearly the 
middle point between these two; so 
that from Abraham to David was about 
one thousand years. Yet so long were 
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until the carrying away into 
Babylon are fourteen gene- 
rations; and from the carry- 
ing away into Babylon unto 


18 { Now the 'pirth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise: When — 
as his mother Mary was es. 
poused to Joseph, before they 








Clirist. dre fourteen gencra-|came together, she was found 
tions, with child Sof the Holy Ghost. 
r Luke }, 27, 8 Luke 1. 35, 
the lives .° the patriarchs, that it re-| early copies of the New Testament is 


quired but fourteen generations to fill 
that 1.000 years; whereas to fill the 
second thousand, naniely, from David to 
Christ, required twice fourteen, or 
twenty-eight generations. 

From David until the carrying away— 
This period was filled by the monarchy 
of Israel. Of these kings, three occur- 
ring in the Old Testament are omitted 
by Matthew. 
omissions in genealogies often occurred. 
The most striking instance of such 
omission is found in Revelation, chap. 
vii, 5-8, where the tribe of Dan is omit- 
ted, probably on aecount of the idola- 
trous character of that tribe. It was 
probably for the double 
marking the wicked character of these 
three kings, and to secure the mnemonic 
number of fourteen, that their names 
were omitted. Fourteen is twice the 
sacred number seven. Those who have 
traced through Scripture the many ref- 
erences to this sacred number seven, will 
not slight the idea that such a reference 
here exists. 

Unto Christ—By counting it will be 
perceived that in this third period there 
are not fourteen generations, as men- 
tioned by Matthew, but thirteen. But 
some early manuscripts of the New Tes- 
taments suppiy an important clause, 
which seems to have been omitted by 
the transcribers, which omission exists 
in the common text. The clause reads 
thus: Josias begat Joakim and his breth- 
ren; and Joakim begat Jechonias about 
the time of the first Babylonish captivity ; 
and Jechonias begat Selathiel after they 
were brought to Babylon. 

The supply of this clause solves ev- 
ery difficulty. Nor can there be a rea- 
sonable doubt that Matthew wrote these 
words. ‘The authority for them in the 





Lightfoot has shown that |” 


reason of 





respectable. But the internal argument 
demonstrates their genuineness. They 
are required by the facts of the Old Tes- | 
tament history, and they are required 
in the present passage in order to make 
sense. 


$7. AN ANGEL ANNOUNCES JESUS’S 
BirtH To JOSEPH. 18-25. 


18. Now the birth—Having traced the - 
pedigree of the Saviour as the prophe- 
sied Son of David, Matthew now pro- 
ceeds to furnish in the history of his 
birth the proof of his divine INCARNA- 
TION, that is, his embodiment im the 
jiesh. Upon the stock of our sinful 
humanity is to be grafted a sinless 
member. From the dust of the earth, 
by Almighty power, was created the 
first Adam; by the same Almighty 
power, in the dust of our humanity, is 
to be created the second Adam. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation, as held by 
the ancient Church, is thus impressively 
expressed in the Nicene Creed: “We 
believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, begotten of 
his Father before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance with the Father, by whom 
all things were made, who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, ard wag 
made man.” This is a beautiful sum- 
mary of the New Testament doctrine of 
the personal nature of Jesiis the Christ. 

On this wise—In this manner. This 
old word wise for manner is now obso- 
lete in ordinary style. It is still used 
in the words likewise, otherwise, ete. It 
resembles the word way or ways, but 
has no etymological connection with it. 
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When as—This old English phrase has 
at the present day dropped the as, 

Ifis mother Mary—Of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, little is said by the 
evangelists after the narrative of the 
birth of Jesus. ‘Tradition adds a 
few points of little historical value, 
Alter the childhood of Jesus, she ap- 
pears at the wedding of Cana: and 
again in company with his brethren to 
induo? hin to retire from the crowds of 
Galilee to the home of his childhood, 
Nazareth. She appears again at the 
cross; but aot at the resurrection. At 
Calvary, she was consigned by her dy- 
ing Son to the care, not of his brethren, 
out of the beloved disciple John. She 
is named for the last time in the New 
Testament (Acts i, 14) as associating 
with the disciples at. Jerusalem after 
the ascension. 

Mary is by tradition said to have died 
in the year 63. She was claimed by a 
letter of the General Council of Iphe- 
sus, in the fifth century, to have died 
and been buried at that city, which was 

“the apostolic residence of Johu during 
the closing days of' his life. 

The immaculate conception of Mary, 
that is, her sinlessness from birth, is 
now an article of faith in the Church 
of Rome. This is not only undeclared 
in Scripture, but is in contradiction to 
its most positive doctrines.. That all 
the race have fallen in Adam, with the 
exception of Christ alone, that all alike 
are saved by his merits, is the uniform 
language of Scripture. That Mary is 
an exception is nowhere intimated. 
About the fifth century the worship 
of Mary commenced in the Romish 
Church; and in the sixth, her festivals 
began to be generally observed. To 
svch extravagant lengths has this been 
carried, that, at the present day, at 
Rome, the religion of Mary has super- 
seded the religion of Jesus. Idolatry 
in heathendom is almost surpassed by 
the Mariolat-y of the popedom. The 
only pretext in Scripture for this wor- 
ship is the language of the angel, (Luke 
i, 28,) Blessed art thou among women, 
etc.; language which is paralleled by 
the words concerning Jael in Judges 
y, 24. If we examine all the writings 





of Paul, they contain no reference to 
Mary. Neither the Epistles nor Apoc- 
alypse of Jolin, to whose care she wag 
intrusted, make any allusion to her. 
Peter, who was acquainted with her, 
mentions her not in his letters. Nei-* 
ther in the Epistles nor in the Gos- 
pels, is any human being described ag 
offering any invocation to her; zor ia 
any authority given for such a practice. 
But though, beyond the maternity of 
the Redeemer, Mary is unrecognized in 
the scheme of salvation, yet this dis- 
tinction secures for her our special rev- 
erence, as standing eminent among her 
sex, and alone amid our race. To her 
belong, not indeed mediation, nor wor- 
ship, nor invocation, nor omnipresence, 
nor prayer to aid our souls or bodies, 
but reverence, as for the one selected 
by God to be the mother of the Incarn- 
ate. Was. espoused—Contracted in mar- 
riage. An espousal among the Jews 
was nearly as sacred as the marriage 
vow itself. Though the woman re 
mained at her father’s house until after 
marriage, yet during that time of es- 
pousal before marriage, a violation of 
the contract by unchastity was equiva- 
lent in criminality and in punishment to 
adultery.. Zo Joseph—Of Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, but little account is 
given in the Scripture. He was de- 
scended from the royal line of David; 
and hence is addressed by the angel in 
verse 20, Joseph, thou sonof David. But 
though of regal descent, he resided ix 
obscurity in the small and not very rep 
utable town of Nazareth. According 
to the Jewish custom, which requires 
that every man, however high his rank, 
should be master of a manual trade, Jo- 
seph was a carpenter. That is, this 
English word 1s the most obvious trans- 
lation of the Greek term; although it 
may be extended to mean a smith or 
artificer of any kind. Nothing is said 
of Joseph indicating that he possessed 
a very marked character. Yet his 
whole conduct justifies the statement 
that he was a just man. All his pro- 
cedures appear simple, pure, obediert 
to the divine requirements, and faith- 
fully fultilling the duties of his peculiar 
relation. ‘hough it is not: asserted. 
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19 Then Joseph her husband, 
being a just man, and not will- 
ing ‘to make her a public ex- 


MATTHEW. 


ample, was minded to put her 
away privily. 
20 But while he thonght on 





2 Deut. 


4.1, 





yet it is too clearly implied to admit a 
doubt, that Josep died during the child- 
hood of Jesus. Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, as well as his brethxen sometimes 
appears during the ministry of Jesus, 
but never Josepx. Of the Holy Chosi— 
So that the Lord, being the child of a 
purely human mother and of a Divine 
Father, should at once be the Son of man 
and the Son of God—the God-man. 
_This miraculous fact was predicted by 
the first prophecy that the seed of the 
WOMAN (and not.of the man) should 
bruise the head of the serpent. Hence 
the idea of an incarnation, by means 
of a pure virgin from a divine father, 
has been adopted into various systems 
of Paganism. Instances of this are 
Romulus among the Romans, Melkarth 
‘(or Herenles) among the Syrians; and 
greatest of ail, as St. Jerome remarked 
centuries ago, Boodha among the Hin- 
dus. The Latin Church styles Mary 
the Virgo Deipura, or Virgin God-moth- 
er. Mr. Milman remarks that the first 
Romanist missionaries to the Kast were 
dismayed at finding in the stupendous 
system of Boodhism a Virgo Deipura. 
Holy Ghost—The word ghost is derived 
from the Saxon word gasé, and signities 
spirtt. Ghostly, in older English, (of 
which ghastly is a cognate,) signifies 
spiritual. Iloly Ghost is therefore pre- 
cisely synonymous with Holy Spirit. 
Tnasmuch as the word yhost is almost 
exclusively applied in the English of 
the present day to the apparition of a 
departed human spirit, it would be bet- 
tsr perhaps, in case of a new transla- 
tion, to disuse the word ghost in this 
connection. : 

Thst God is a Spirit is plentifuly re- 
veatsa in Scripture. Yet this Spirit 
speaks of his Spirit. Gen. vi, 3; lix, 2). 
God sends fortk jhis his Spirit. Prov. 
i, 23; Isa. xiii, 1. This Spirit thus sent 
forth is an agent, Acts viii, 29; x, 19; 
and a person, being designated by a 


personal pronoun, John xv, 26. ‘This | 








Spirit is associated with Father and 
Son in the baptismal command, and, 
like the other two, has his name or per- 
sonal appellation. Matt. xxviii, 19. So 
the same three appear in the apostoli- 
eal benediction. 2-Cor. xiii, 13. Here 
the Father is the personal source of 
love, the Son of grace, and the Holy 
Spirit of communion. Yet. God’s spirit 
must be divine, omnipotent, and eter- 
nal. God is unive:sally in Scripture 
declared to be one. Here, therefore, 
we find that in some one mysterions 
respect God is trine, and in some other 
unfathomable respect he is one. Here, 
then, we have a three-one, a Triune, a 
Trinity. This-view of the sacred word 
has been faithfilly held by the faithful 
Christian Chureh in all ages. Where- 
ever it is denied, rationalism and skep- 
ticism are sure gradually to gain the 
ascendant, and the Gospel life is lost. 

The doctrine of the Christian Church 
in all ages, as derived from the word 
of God, is thus expressed in our first 
Article of Faith: “There is but one 
living and trne God, everlasting, with- 
out body or parts, of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness: the maker and 
preserver of all things, visible and invis- 
ible. And in unity of this Godhead, 
there are three persons, of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity—the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

19. Just man—Just, not in its sevcre 
sense, but in its milder meaning of 4 
fair man, wnwilling to inflict unneces 
sary misery, even in effecting a proper 
penalty. lake her a public exanvple— 
By the terrible death, namely, by being 
stoned to death with her accomplice, 
prescribed in Deut. xxii, 23, 24. Put 
her away pivily—By simply a note of 
dismissal or bill of a:rvoreement, as de- 
scribed in Dent. xxiv, 1. 

20. Angel of the Lord—During tho 
four hundred years intervening be- 
tween the Old Testament and the 
New, vrophecy, miracle, inspiration, and 
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these things, behold, the angel 
of the Lord appeared unto him 





in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou ~ 
son of David, fear not to take 





angelic appearance had ceased. This 
interval of cessation and silence was 
hroken by the preparation for the ap- 
pearance of Jesus the Saviour. The 
fist phenomenon opening his new dis- 
ponsation was the appearance of the 
angel GABRIEL in the temple, announc- 
ing to Zechariah the birth of John the 
Baptist, forerunner of the Messiah. This 
Epiphany was followed by a profusion 
of miraculous displays of every variety 
of nature, preceding the birth, attending 
the ministry, and following the ascen- 
sion of the Son of God. Augels appear 
in their splendour, devils-in their ma- 
lignity; dreams, miracles, and divine 
“operations of various nature surround 
and attend the sacred person of the 
Lord. It was a miraculous dispen- 
sation, a supernatural epoch, in which 
the powers of heaven and hell came 
forth in manifestations extraordinary 
and unparalleled, and not to be tested 
‘by the experience of ordinary ages. It 
is not for us to say, who live in the 
common level of human history, that 
angelic appearances and demoniacal 
possessions did not transpire during the 
~ period in which God's own Son was in- 
carnate. That greatest of miracles 
might well imply, and properly be at- 
tended by, a retinue of inferior but kin- 
dred facts. 

The anyel of the Lord appeared to our 
lord's ostensible father, to announce 
the birth of the human Son of God. 
The word angel signifies messenger, and 
is chiefly used in Scripture to designate 
a living spiritual being sent by God to 
perform some supernatural ministry. It 
is not true that angels first appear in 
Scripture at the Babylonish captivity. 
Angelic appearances to Abraham and 
to Lot are narrated in Genesis, and to 
Manoah in Judges. A reference to a 
concordance will show that the word 
angel, as a term for a superhuman being, 
abounds in the Old Testament. 

Yet it is no doubt true that there are 
names for the angels, which appear for 
the first time, in the Scriptures, after the 
captivity. ‘These names may have been 








matters of a later revelation to the Jews, 
Or the Persians may have retained, tra- 
ditionally, a primitive revelation of their 
names. Or, more probably than either 
supposition, the names were of human 
origin; but being of significant meaning, 
these’ angelic beings, when appearing to 
human eyes, adapt themselves to the 
human conception by adopting the hu- 
man significant name appropriate ta 
themselves. It cannot be supposed 
that these angels retain these human 
names in the spiritual world. As they 
adapt themselves to human form, and 
speak with a human voice, so do they 
identify themselves to human acquaint- 
ance by some familiar yet descriptive 
appellation. So the angel appearing to 
Zechariah (Luke i, 19) says: “I am 
Gabriel that stands in the presence of 
God.” And in the 26th verse. this 
same Gabriel is named as announcing 
to Mary the approaching birth of the 
Messiah. Now this Gabnel appears in 
Daniel viii, 16, to explain the visicn of 
the ram and -he-goat; and what is still 
more striking, be interprets to Daniel 
(ix, 21-27) the vision of the seventy 
weeks. Thus the same Gabriel an- 
nounces the most striking prediction of 
the Messiah to Daniei, of the harbinger 
of the Messiah to Zechariah, and of 
the incarnation of the Messiah to Mary. 
And the very appropriate appellation by 
which he declares himself to men is 
““God’s strong one,” for such is the im- 
port of the name. 

No systematical view is given us of 
the angel worlds: No reverence or 
worship of them is required or justified- 
Human fancies among Jewish, Moham- 
medan, and some imaginative Chz.stian 
writers, have constructed schemss and 
systems and worlds of angelology. But 
the references of Scripture to this class, 
or series of classes of beings, are inci- 
dental and reserved. The inference: is 
that we have ordinarily little to do with 
them. 

Self-sufficient philosophers, like 
Strauss, have announced that the age 
for the belief in such superior beings is 
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past. Natural philosophy has shown 
that che natural operations of the world 
are effected by natural forces, and the 
demand for such beings is crowded out 
of «xistence. As truly might they say 
tit the exact forces of nature exclude 
all-voluntary agents, human as well as 
superhuman. Nor can any philosophy 
prove that there are no personal intelli- 
gent beings in the universe superior in 
rank or power toman. On the coutrary, 
the opinion is improbable even to ab- 
surdity, that the vast interval between 
little. finite man and the infinite One is 
entirsly vacant, and filled by no living, 
intelligent occupants. Hence the exist- 
ence of systems of beings of angelic 
rank is perpetually reasonable, and can 
never be superseded in any age by any 
advance of philosophy. 


In «a dream—Though dreams are’ 


usually the vain vagaries of our sleeping 
hours, which no sensible man usually 
regards, yet God has often made them 
the.means of communicating warnings 
and directions. God, who made the 
mind, can shape its conceptions in sleep, 
as well as in wakefulness, to present 
supernatural information. Dreams were, 
however, considered by the Jews as an 
inferior sort of revelation. We may add 
that while an angel appeared in open 
sight both to Zechariah and to Mary to 
announce the illustrious births, and that 
angel no less than Gabriel, ‘that stands 
in the presence of God,” to Joseph, as 
of inferior importance, appears’ an un- 
named angel in a dream. 

Thow son.of David—A man simple in 

character, but illustrious by descent. 
It was absolutely essential that Mary 
should be a daughter of David, in order 
that Jesus might be truly of the seed 
of David according to the flesh. And 
it was important, though not essential, 
that Joseph should be of the live of 
David, in order that Christ should also 
seem, by his reputed father, a son of 
David, to the eyes of men. 

That Messiah should be son, that is, 
descendant, of David, was so clearly and 
abundantly revealed in Old Testament 
propheey as to be a settled point in 
Jewish theology.. The Chaldee para- 


‘phrase, (wl.ich was the free translation | 
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of the Old Testament books, prepared 
after the return from the captivity, ae 
the received expositor of Scripture, and 
read in the public service,) when it comes 
to the passage, (Isa. xi, 1,) ‘‘ There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse,” ete., construes it thus: “A king 
shall come out of the sons of Jesse, and 
the Messiah out of his son’s sons.” 
And that this Davidie origin was the 
doctrine of the learned Jews in :the- 
Saviour’s day, is evident from Mark xii, 
35: “Say the scribes that Christ is the 
son of David.”” And so Matt. xxii, 42: 
“What think ye of Christ, whose son ig 
he? They say unto him, The son of 
David.” 

That Jesus was reputed to be, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the son of David, is 
plentifully evident. Joseph and Mary 
went to Bethlehem to be taxed, “be- 
cause they were of the house and line- 
age of David.” Luke ii, 11. The blind 
men of Jericho cried: ‘Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on us.”” The mul- 
titudes at the capital ery: “Hosanna 
to the son of David.” And the heading 
of his genealogy is: “The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of 
David.” Matt. i, 1. And hence the 
angel of the annunciation is sent (Luke 
i, 22) to a virgin of the house of David. 
And of her offspring he promises, (ver. 
32,) the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David. 

Is of the Holy Ghost—It is part of the 
impurity of our depraved nature, that 
the subject of our own origin by birtk 
should suggest other than pure thoughts. 
‘But the divine law hath established that 
through all nature a new life should he 
produced only from the method of dou- 
ble parentage. When therefore from a 
single human parent a new human per- 
son takes origin, a miracle of surpassing 
power, over and above nature, is per- 
formed, it may be truly believed to 
take place only “of the Holy Ghost.” 

This phrase is not to be so understood 
as to imply that the Holy Ghost is the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
Luke the angel declares to Mary: “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall over- 
Shadow thee, therefore that holy thing 
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anto thee Mary thy wife: "for 
that which is 2conceived in her 
is of the Holy Ghost. 

21 * And she shall bring forth 


OE 





a son, and thou shalt call his 
name ° JESUS: fcr ‘he shall 
save his people from their sins. 

22 Now all this was done, that 





wLuke 1, 35.—2 Gr. begotten. 
@w Luke 1. 31. 


which shall be born of thee shall be 
callsd the Son of God.” By this we 
fre to understand simply that divine 
yower was imparted to the human per- 
son of the virgin, from which a being 
of perfect holiness should be conceived 
and born blending the divine and the 
human natures. From this whole mat- 
ter all but the truly impious and profane 
will banish every impure and gross 
thought. Even in the most minute 
conceptions that our minds, in their 
trains of meditation, may be called upon 

to frame, our reverence will compel us 
~ to think of this one holy conception and 
birth with a purity and an awe suitable 
to the real sacredness.and grandeur of 
so supernatural a fact and being. 

21. Thou shalt call his name Jesus— 
We have already remarked, in our note 
on verse 1, that the name JrEsus is 
equivalent in Greek to the Hebrew 
name of JOSHUA, who was his type, as 
being the deliverer of Israel into the 
promised land. The original name of 
Joshua was Hoshea, and Moses (doubt- 
less by divine inspiration) changed his 
name to Joshua, in order to make it 
signify the salvation of God. Num. xiii, 
16. Thus the name was given to indi- 
eate the reality of the thing. The reality 
was that Joshua should be God's sav- 
iour of Israel from their enemies, and their 
establisher in Canaan. As antitype to 
this, the same name is given, by the 
same divine direction, to the Lord our 
Saviour, because he shall save lis people 
from their sins. As Joshua is redeemer 
of Israel from their enemies, and their 
establisrer in Canaan, so Jesus is the 
Redeemer of believers from their sins, 
and their establisher in the heavenly 





Canaan. Whence we have the typical 

parallels: 

Bedeemer. The Redeemed, The Evil, The Result. 
Joshua Israel Enemies Cannan, 
Jesus Believers Sus Heavenly 

Canaun, 








3 That is, SA VIOUR:—y Acts 4. 13; 
5.315 13. 23, 38. 


We here also see Scripture instances 
in which the name is divinely imposed 
to signify the reality of the thing. The . 
name of Jesus signifies saviour, and is 
given because he 1s Saviour; from 
which we shall in the proper place infer 
that he is called Emmanuel, (verse 23,) 
signifying God with us, because he truly 
Is God manifest in the flesh. So that 
we may forcibly maintain against the 
doctrine of the mere humanity of Christ 
the sublime truth of the Incarnation. 

For he shall save his people from their 
sins—From these words it is plain that 
however the Jews may have expected 
a political Messiah to save the nation 
from the Romans, the angel promised a 
Jesus, who should save his people from 
their sins. Modern neologists, who 
maintain that Jesus started at first 
with the purpose of forming a temporal 
kingdom. are contradicted by the very 
earliest declarations in the Gospels to 
the contrary. 

22. Now all this was done—All this in- 
cludes the whole narrative (from ver. 18) 
of the events of the miraculous birth. 
That it might be fulfilled—But did tne 
entire train of events take place in order 
to fulfil that one prophecy? To obviate 
so absurd a meaning some learned men 
have shown that the phrase might be 
translated: All this was done SO THAT a 
was fulfilled. But the present transla- 
tion leads to no absurd result. All these 
things did transpire, in order, among 
other and more direct purposes, to the 
fulfilment of that prophecy, inasmuch 
as the fulfilment of that prophecy was 
at the same time the accomplishment 
of the Incarnation of the Redeemer, and 
the verification of the divine prediction. 
Nor is there any predestinarian fatalism 
in all this, God predicts what he fore- 
sees that men will freely do; and then 
men do freely in turn fulti! what God 
predicts, and so uucousciously act in 
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it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the pro- 
phet, saying, 





z Isaiah 7, 14. 


order to verify God’s veracity. Moreover 
there is no fatalism in supposing that 
God has high plans, which he does with 
infinite wisdom carry out through the 
free, unnecessitated, unpredestinated, 
though foreseen wills of men. Such is 
his inconceivable wisdom, that he can 
so place free agents in a free system of 
“probation, that whichever way they 
freely turn they will but further his great 
generic plans and verify his foreknowl- 
edge. So that it may in a right sense 
be true that/all things are done by free 
agents, 7m order to so desirable an end 
as to fulfil the divine foresight. 

23. Behold, a virgin—Isa. vii, 14. . This 
memorable prophecy was delivered by 
Isaiah, under the following circumstan- 
ces: Ahaz, king of Judah, was invaded 
by the combined hosts of the kings of 
Israel and of Syria. He was reduced to 
the last extremity. Jehovah then sent 
Isaiah the prophet to offer him a sIGn 
that God would bring deliverance. The 
object of the command was to bring 
Ahaz to repose his faith in Jehovah. 
But though the prophet offered him a 
sign either in heaven or in earth, yet 
the idolatrous king refused to accept 
any sign. Whereupon the prophet, re- 
buking the king for wearying God, de- 
clares that God will give a_ sign, 
whether the king ask it or not, and 
whether it should be fo him a sign or 
not. That sign is the standing sign for 
Israel for all ages, the future MESSIAH. 
«1s that Messiah should come, so Judah 
should be preserved until his coming. And 
when he should be born of the virgin, 
he should not grow to years of intelli- 
gence in a shorter time than would be 
required to sweep away those two in- 
vading kings from their power. 

The words of the prophet, in our 
translation, are as follows: ‘Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a sou. 
and shall call him Immanuel. Butter 
and honey shall he eat, that he may 
know to refuse the evil and choose the 
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23 # Behold, a virgin shall 
be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and ‘they shall 





4 Or, his name shall be called. 





good. For before the child shall know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorress sLall be 
forsaken of both her kings.” 

To this we will append the elegant 
and exact version of Bishop Lowth: - 


And Jehovah spake yet again to Ahaz, sayiug: 

Ask thee a SIGN from Jehovah thy God: 

Go deep to the grave, or high to the heaven 
above. 

And Ahaz said: I will not ask; neither will I 
tempt Jehovah. And he said: 

Hear ye now, O house of David: 

1s it a small thing for you to weary men, 

That you should weary my God also ? 


.| Therefore Jehovah himself shall give you a sign: 


Behold, the virgin conceiveth, and beareth a son 

And she shall call his name Innmanuel. 

Butter and honey shall he eat, 

When he shail know to refuse what is evil, and to 
choose what is good: 

For before this child shall know 

To refuse the evil, and to choose the good; 

The iand shall become desolate, 

By whose two kings thou art distressed. 


Upon this memorable passage we re- 
matk : ‘ 

1. The word virgin has, in the orig- 
inal Hebrew, the definite article the, THE 
virgin. This implies that a particular 
and known virgin is predicted, (specially 
recognized by the mind of the prophet,)* 
who, though a virgin, should bring forth 
an Immanuel; that is, a God-with-us, a 
God-man. Now we have already re- 
marked (on ver. 18) tliat a Virgo Deipara 
is truly predicted in the first promise ia 
Eden; and that the expectation was. 
familiar to the ancient world. Melkarth, 
so near as in Syria, was fabled to be 
such a god-man. The virgin, then, of 
Isaiah, was THE virgin of prophetic fore- 





‘Prof. Nordheimer, in his Hebrew Grammar 
gives the following rule of syntax in regard to the 
Hebrew article: ‘The article is subjectively pre- 
fixed to a common noun by way of emphasis, and 
to point it out as one wk Ich, although neither pre- 
viously or subsequently described. is still viewed 
as definite in the mind of the writer.” Tn Bib- 
ligal Repository, October, 1841, Prof. Nordhcimer 
showed the express apy lication of the rule to this 
passaxe, 
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call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with 
us. 

z4 Then Joseph, being raised 
from sleep, did as the an- 
gel of the Lord had bidden 





him, and took unto him his 
wife: 4 

25 And knew her not till she 
had brought forth *her first- 
born son: and he ealled his 


name JESUS. 








a@ Exod. 13. 2: 


Luke 2, 7, 21. 





sight. 2. The tenses of the Hebrew in 
this passage are not all future. Hengs- 
te.berg renders it thus: ‘ Behold THK 
virgin has conceived and bears a son, 
and she calls his name Immanuel.” 
All this shows that Hengstenberg’s view 
of prophetic vision is correct. The pow- 
erful conceptions of the prophet’s mind 
become as a present reality. His mind’s 
eye sees the panorama of future objects 
and events NOW standing and moving 
before him. Time is dropped out of the 
account. 3. This explains what to 
many commentators has been a great 
difficulty in the following verse, Isa. 
vii, 16. Before this ideal child, be- 
‘held in vision as Now being born, is 
ablo to know good from evil, these two 
invading kings shall disappear. Isaiah 
takes the growth of the infant, concep- 
tually present, as the measure of the 
continuance of the invading kings. That 
Immanuel, the predicted seed of the wo- 
man, the prophet sees as already being 
horn: he is being fed on nourishing food, 
namely, butter and honey, to bring him 
to early maturity; but ina briefer period 
than his growth to intelligence shall 
require, these invading kings shall be 
overthrown, and Israel be rescned. 
Thus was the Messiah, yet to be born, 
a sign, not indeed to wnwilling Alhaz. 
but to Israel, of her speedy deliver- 
ance and permanent — preservation. 
Well and wisely, therefore, does the 
inspired evangelist, now that the Mes- 
siah is born. adduce this prophecy to 
show its fulfilment in him. The 
amount of the whole is, that the spirit 
of propl.ecy availed itself of the occa- 
sion of Ahaz’s unbelief, to utter and 
leave on record a striking prediction of 
the Incarnation. 

They shall call his, name Emmanuel— 
This name they are directed by God to 





give him; and there could be no reason 
with God to select this name but because 
(as noted-on verse 21) its meaning de- 
noted a reality. The person bears the 
name because he 7s what the name sig- 
nifiee As the Lord was called Jesiis, 
saviour, because he 7s Saviour; and as 
he is called Christ, anointed, because 
he zs the Anointed, so is he called Km- 
manuel, God-with-us, because he ts Ged 
with us. He is God with man; he is 
Divinity with humanity. And he is 
called God with us because he is v7rqin- 
born, for the prophet conjoins these two 
facts as antecedent and result. That is, 
hecause he. has only a human mother, 
and so a divine Father, therefore he is in 
name. and thereby in reality, God with us 
No Jewish or Unitarian gloss can evade 
this. It demonstrates that Messiah is 
by birth, God with us; and therefore 
that he is so by person, by nature, and 
by substance. 

25. Till she had brought forth ver first- 
born son—These words assert the vir- 
ginity of the mother of the Lord until 
the time of his birth. According to the 
Creed, “Ile was born of the virgin 
Maty.” They are also understood by 
many to imply that she was subse- 
quently the mother of other children 
than Jesus. On the other hand, the 
perpetual virginity of the blessed mother 
is a standard doctrine in the Roman ' 
Church, and is generally maintained by 
the older writers of the Christian Chureh. 
With many this opinion is mainl? 
grounded upon what they consider the 
demands of our ‘pious feelings.” ‘It 
may be doubted, however. whether this 
pious feeling is not rather ecclesiastical 
and sentimental than Scriptural and 
truly spiritual. 

_The proof that Mary was the mother 
of subsequent children, is derive, so far 
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as this passage is concerned, both from 
the word wntil, and the words her jirst- 
born. From the word until, the impli- 
cation is inferred that her virginity con- 
tinued not after her maternity. And 
this we apprehend is the usual sense of 
the word until and its corresponding 
term in most languages. When we 
affirm a certain state of things until a 
given point, we naturally imply a change 
after that point. Yet not necessarily. 
We may intend our affirmation to cover 
the time previous to the point, without 
pretending to affirm, imply, or even 
know what took place after that point. 
Examples of this, quoted by Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed, are Gen. xxviii, 
15; Deut. xxxiv, 6; I Sam. xv, 35; 
2 Sam. vi, 23; Matt. xxviii, 20. The 
conclusion of this argument therefore 
fairly is, I think, that there is a decided 
probability, although no full certainty, 
that the evangelist meant to imply the 
birth of subsequent children. As to 
the word firstborn, it is affirmed by 
Pearson and others that the word is in 
the Old Testament properly applied to 
the only born. That is, it is applied to 
any child whose birth has been preceded 
by no other, whether succeeded by any 
or not. The Mosaic law prescribed the 
sanctification of the “firstborn.” Exod. 
xii, 2. And this firstborn was still so 
called, whether “succeeded by subse- 
quent children or not. This is undoubt- 
edly true. But still it may be questioned 
whether a subsequent historian would 
style that child the firstborn’ where 
there was notoriously no second born. 
The evangelist could, I think, do so only 
by transferring himself, as it were, to 
the time of the birth, when the future 
contingency was unknown. Therefore, 
the balance of the argument upon this 
point also leaves an implication against 
the perpetual virginity of the blessed 
mother. This question is connected 
with the further disctission of the 
question concerning the brethren of the 
Lord. Upon that point see our note 
upon Matt. xiii, 55. 

In closing our notes upon _ this 
chapter, we offer the following re- 
marks: ; 

L. Th? style of the evangeli 
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inently prosate and plata. There is not 
the slightest tinge of poetry in the whole 
narrative. There is nothing of the fab- 
ulous or mythical strain. He narrates 
the most wonderful events without the 
sliglitest wonder. The whole tone of 
the style is purely historical, as plain 
and level as if it detailed the most ordi- 
nary events of life. 

2. Matthew, thus-far, gives reitkes 
date nor place. The persons are named — 
without formal introduction. All are as- 
sumed to be familiar to his readers. As 
if writing to Jewish Christians, to whom 
all the facts, persons, and places are 
well known, he appears to write rather 
as if to verify and record than to in 
form. 

3. In his first two chapters, Matthew 
so plans his narrative as, by blending 


fact with prophecy, to prove the Mes- 


siahship of Jesus. He is careful to in- 
form us that these events took place for 
the purpose (in addition to all their 
other purposes) of fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament is horn of 
the Old. The Gospel is contained in 
the law. The old dispensation is but a 
preparation for the new. He who is 
the true Jew is bound to be the believ 
ing Christian. : 

4. Matthew gives no dates, but hi 
mention of historical names, such as 
Herod and Archelaus, enables us to fix, 
with some approach to accuracy, the 
time of our Lord’s birth. The follow- 
ing extract, from Prof. Robinson's En- 
glish Harmony of the New Testament, 
furnishes the best statement upon this 
point: 

“The precise year of our Lord’s birth 
is uncertain. Several data, howover 
exist, by which an approximation may 
be made, sufficiently accurate to show 
that our present Christiaan era is not 
entirely correct. 

“, According to Matt. it, 1-6, Jesus 
was born during the lifetime of Herod 
the Great, and not long before his death. 
Iferod died in the year of Rome (A. U.) 
750, just before the passover; sce Jose- 
phus, Ant., b.17, ch. 8, see. 1; ib., b. 17, 
ch. 9, see. 3. This has been veritied 
uy calculating the eclipse of the moon, 
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which happened just before his death; 
(Jos., Ant., b. 17, ch. 6, sec. 4. Ideler, 
Handb.vf Chronol., vol. ii, p.391 sq.) If 
aow we make an allowance of time. 
for the purification, the visit of the 
Magi, the flight into Egypt, and the 
remaining there till Herod was dead, 
for all of which not less than six months 
can well be required, it follows that the 
birth of Christ cannot in any case be 
fixed later than the autumn of A. U. 
749. 

“2 Another not» of time occurs in 
fiuke ii, 1, 2, where John the Baptist 
i3 said to have entered upon his minis- 
try in the fifteenth year of Tiberius; 
and-agaia in Luke iii, 23, where Jesus 
is said to have been ‘about thirty years 
of age’ at his baptism. Now if both John 
and. Jesus, as is quite probabie, entered 
upon their ministry at the age of thirty, 
in accordance with the Levitical custom, 
(Num. iv, 3, 35, 39, 43, 47,) then by 


reckoning back thirty years we may | 


ascertain the year of John’s birth, and 
of course also that of Jesus. Augustus 
died Aug. 29, A. U. 767; and was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius, who had already 
been associated with him in the govern- 
mént for at least two years, and prob- 
ably three. If now we reckon from the 
death of Augustus, the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius commenced Ang. 29, A. U. 
781; and going back thirty years, we 
find that John must have been born not 
earlier than August, A. U. 751, and our 
Lord of course not earlier than A. U. 
752, a result disagreeing with that ob- 
tained from Matthew by three years. If, 
on the other hand, we reckon from the 
time when Tiberius was admitted as 
co-regent of the empire, which is shown 
to have been certainly as early as A. U. 
765, and probably in A. U. 764; then 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius began in 
A.U_ 778, and it follows that Jolin may 
have been born in A. U. 748, and our 
Lord in A. U. 749. In this way the 
results obtained from Matthew and Luke 
are more nearly coincident. 

“3. A third note of time is derived 
from John ii, 20: ‘Forty and six years 
was this tempie in building’ Josephus 
says in one place that Herod began to 
build the temple in the eighteenth yar of 
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his reign, while in another hespecitics the 
tifteenth year. (Ant., b. 15, ch. 11, sec. 1; 


i Wars, b.1,ch 21, sec. 1.) Healsoassigna 


the length of Herod’s reign at thirty- 


| seven or thirty four years; according as 


he reckons from his appointment by the 
Romans, or from the death of Antigo- 
nus. (Ant., b.17, ch. 8, sec.1; Wars, b. 
1, ch. 33, sec. 8.) Herod was first de 
clared king of Judeain A. U. 714; (Jos 

Ant., b. 14, ch. 14, sec. 4,5; Wars, b. 1, 
ch. 14, sec. 4; comp. Ant.. b. 14, ch. 16, 
sec. 4. Ideler, Handb. of Chron.. ii, 390;) 
hence the eighteenth year of his reign, 
wnen Herod began to rebuild the tem- 
ple, would coincide with A. U. 732: and 


|our Lord’s first passover, in the forty- 
;seventh year following, would fall in 


A. U. 779. If now our Lord at that 
time was thirty and a half years of age, 
as is probable, this would carry back 
the year of his birth to the autumn of 
A. U. 748. 

“4. Further, according to a tradition 
preserved by the Latin Fathers of the 
first five centuries, our Lord’s death 
took place during the consulate of the . 
two Gemini, C. Rubellius and C. 
Fufius; that is, in A. U. 782. So Ter- 
tullian, Lactantius, Augustine, ete. (See 
Tertull. adv. Jud., sec. 8; Augustin. de 


-Civ. Dei, xviii, 54.) If now the dura- 


tion of his ministry was three and a 
half years, then, as before, the year of 


his birth would be carried back to the 


autumn of A. U. 748. 

“5. Some modern writers, taking into 
account the abode in Kgypt, and also the 
‘two years’ of Matt. ii, 16, have sup- 
posed that Jesus must have been from 
two to three years old at Herod's death, 
and hence they assume that he was 
born in A. U. 747. The same year, A. 
U. 747, is also fixed upon as the date 
of Christ’s birth by those who regard 
the star in the east as having been the 
conjunction of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, which occurred in that year. 
So Keppler, Miinter, Ideler, Handb. of 
Chronol., Berlin, 1826. 

“From all these data it would appear, 
that while our Lord’s birth cannot have 
taken place later than A. U. 749, it may 
nevertheless have occurred one or twe 
years earlior. 
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CHAPTER. II. 
OW when * Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea in 


the days of IIerod the king, be- 
hold, there came wise men 
>from the east to Jerusalem, 





a Luke 2, 4, 6. 7. 


b Gen. 10, 30; 25, 6; 1 Kings 4, 30, 





“The present Christian era, which 
was fixed by the abbot Dionysius Eixi- 
guus in the sixth century, assumes the 
year of Christ’s birth as coincident with 
“A. U. 754, It follows then, from the 
preceding statements, that this our com- 
mon era begins in any case more than 
Jour years too late; that is, from four to 
jive years, at the least, after the actual 
birth of Christ. This era was first used 
in historical works by the venerable 
Bede, early in the eighth century; and 
was not long after introduced in public 
transactions by the Frank kings Pepin 
and Charlemagne.” 


CHAPTER II. 
§ 13.—ComInG OF THE Maar, 1-10. 


1. In Bethlehem of Judea—Called in the 
‘Old Testament Betlilehem-Judah, to dis- 
tinguish it from Bethlehem of the tribe 
of Zebulun. The name Bethlehem an- 
ciently signified the town or house of 
bread ; in modern Arabic it seems to 
signify the huuse or place of flesh. 

Bethleliem was noted as the scene of 
the Book of Ruth; and at this day, as 
then. the ficlds of wheat abound, and 
the reaper is accustomed to leave a 
remnant for the gleaner, who is often a 
maiden like Ruth. Tt was. still more 
noted as the birthplace of David, who 
here spent his boyhood, and from hunt- 
ing the bear and the lion in the neigh- 
bouring caves and gorges, grew up to be 
a warrior against wicked men. But its 
chief note arises from its being the birth- 
place of David's illustrious descendant, 
tre Lord Jesus, whose birth the evan- 
gelist is now narrat.ng. 

Bethlehem is situated upon the sum- 
mi of the hill country of Judea, from 
wh-ch it commands an extensive pros- 
pect eastward toward Jordan. and west- 
ward toward the Mediterranean. It is 
about six miles south of Jerusalem, on 
the road toward Hebron. It contains 
at the present time about 4,000 inhab- 





itants, chiefly Christians of the Greek 
Church, who obtain much of their sub- 
sistence from the sale of relics to pil- 
grims and visitors. A cave is shown” 
as the place in which the birth of the 
Saviour occurred. But there 1s littie 
reason to suppose from the sacred nar-, 
ratives that the birthplace was “a cave.’ 
The Church of the Nativity. which 
marks the traditional spot, is a venerable 
piece of architecture, built probably by 
the Empress Helena. 

Judea—Palestine, as lying between 
the Mediterranean on the west, and 
Jordan, with its lakes or seas, upon the 
east, was divided into three provinces, 
Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. Of thes: 
three, Judea was the most southerly. 
It lay mainly between the Dead Sea and 
Mediterranean. The name Judea is de- 
rived from the patriarch Judah, to whose’ 
tribe a large share of the territory be- 
longed. It is the scene of the most 
important events of old Jewish his- 
tory. Most of our Saviour’s ministry 
transpired in Galilee. But points of 
intense interest in his ministry, as weil 
as the solemn close of lis earthly mis- 
sion, took place at the celebrated capital 
of Judea, Jerusalem. 

The surface of Judea is distinguished 
into hill-country, valley, and plain. The 
mountain, or hill-country of Judea, was 
that broad back of mountains which cuts 
the centre of the country from Hebron 
northward to beyond Jerusalem. The 
plain was the low country extending 
toward the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The vale is defined as extending from 
Engedi to Jericho, and appears to have 
included such parts of the Gher, or 
great plain of the Jordan, as lay within 
the territory of Judea. That which is 
called the wilderness of Judea was the 
wild and inhospitable region lying east- 
ward of Jerusalem, in the direction of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. ; 

Herod the king—In our noté on’chap- ' 
ter i, 17, we slightly traced the history 
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of the last fourteen generations of the 
Jewish nation to the time of Herod. 
valled, or rather miscaiied the Great, in 
the closing part of whose reign the Mes- 
siah was born. This Herod was the 
son of Antipater, a distinguished Idu- 
mean general, who, by his own bravery 
and the favour of the Romans, had ob- 
tained supreme power over his native 
Idumea, and great authority in Judea. 
At the early age of fifteen. Herod was 
placed in command in Galilee, where 
he distinguished hiruself by his bravery, 
talent, and personal popularity. By 
these same qualities and the favour of 
the Romans he became king of Judea, 
a term which embraced all Palestine. 
As he advanced in age he became sus- 
picious, cruel, and extremely blood- 
thirsty. He put to death his beautiful 
wife, the celebrated Mariamne, the illus- 
trious descendant of the line of Macca- 
dean princes. His two sons also by 
Mariamne, the innocent and accom- 
plished favourites of the nation, he sent 
to exectition. His last son, Antipater, 
he ordered to be slain tive days before 





his own death. As he saw his end 
approaching, he ordered a large number 
of the most illustrious citizens to be 
executed as soon as he had breathed hit 
last, in order, as he said, that there 
might be mourning at his death. But 
the commands of a dead tyrant possess 
little authority, and this ferocious order 
was never executed. Amid the whole- 
sale murders committed by this bloody 
despot, the slaughter of a few infants in 
Bethlehem would be but a drop in the 
ocean, too slight for general history to 
mention. 

Herod married ten wives, by five of 
whom there was posterity, including 
persons mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. The careless reader finds the 
name of Herod repeated in. the Scrip- 
tures. and is apt to imagine that it is 
ahvays the same person. He forgets 
that the first Herod died during the 
infancy of Jesus. The following dia- 
gram willshow, so far as is necessary 
for our purpose, how they were con- 
nected with Herod the Great, and with 
each other: 


Herod the Great, 
anarried 





j 1 
I. Doris. 





i 
3. Mariamne. 





4 
9. Mariamne. 4. Malthace. 5 tleepatra, 
daughter of Siman, a Samaritan, of Jerusalem, 
the High Priest. 
| | | | 
Antipater, Aristobulus, Alerander, Herod Philip,  Archelaus, Antipas. Philip, 
executed married married married Ethnarch of — Tetrarch Tetrarch 
just. before Berenice, Glaphyra, Herodias, Juda, married of Galilee, of Iturea. 
Herod's death. daughter dauzhterof divorced by i Mariamne; married 
of Salome: Archelaus, her, 2. Glaphyra,  Herodias; 
executed. King of. widow of wife of 
Cappadocia: Alexander. Herod Philip. 
executed, : 
| | 
Herod Agrippa,  Heradias, 
ioe, married married 
y pros, 1. Herod Philip, 
2. Antipas. 
| my! Is I 
King Agrippa. AMariamne. Berenice. Drusilla, 
married 
1. Aziz, King of Emesa. 
2. Felix. 
Wise men—In tne original, Jfagi.| rived by some from the old Pehlvic 


The Mayi, according to the best accounts, 
were, in a very early antiquity, a tribe 
-among the aucient Medes, similar to 
the Levites among the Hebrews. That 
is, they were a priestly tribe, or learned 
elass in the nation. The word is de- 
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term mog, which signifies priest. The 
word probably forms the root of our 
words magnates, magistrate, master, 
and even auister. It is tound in the 
Latin, MAGUS, and the Greek, péyag. 
After the union of the Median and Per- 
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sian empire, the Magian class obtained 
great ascendancy in Persia. Subse- 
quently they appear in great power in 
Babylon. The chief Magian is men- 
tioned in Jer. xxxix, 3, under the title 
of Rab-Mag. The prophet Daniel 
prevably filled the office of chief Magian 
in his day. It may be thence inferred 
that the true religion, with greater or 
tess purity, may have existed with at 
least a part of this class. Hence we 
need not wonder that from this class 
there should come a number to Je- 
rusalem, under divine inspiration and 
guidance, to seek the new-born Mes- 
siah, 

After the time of Christ, Magianism, 
like the religions of Greece and Rome, 
waned and sunk into discredit. In this 
condition of decay we find Simon Ma- 
gus, or Simon the Magian. From the 
word Magi is derived the word magic; 
and thus in process of time this illus- 
trious class sunk to the rank of magi- 
cians, sorcerers, and wandering fortune- 
tellers. Their mode of divination was 
hy astrology, dream interpretation, and 
soothsaying with cups. The books of 
sorcery burned at Ephesus by the 
converted Christians, as related in the 
Acts of the Apostles, doubtless con- 
tained the false science of these pre- 
tenders, 

From the east—It is very probable 
tiat Matthew was not informed from 
what particular country the Magi came. 
The event was carly in the history of 
our Lord, and great as was the excite- 
ment produced by their coming, the 
common people would but vaguely 
know from what region in the Kast they 
same: and when the transaction passed 
off, and seemed to come to nothing, it 
would be very much forgotten. The 
Jewish writers use the phrase the Hast 
very extensively and vaguely. Thus, 
“unto the sons of the concubines which 
Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and 
sent them away from Isaac his son, 
while he yet lived, eastward, wnto the 
east country” Gen. xxv, 6. Solomon’s 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all 
the children of the east country. It 
seems probable that the wise men came 
from Persia, the primitive land of the 
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Magi. We know that the Persian Magi 
believed in a Messiah or future Saviour, 
(whom they called Sosiosch,) who should _ 
in the latter day appear and renew thé 
world in righteousness. These views 
they may have directly derived from 
the primitive promise in Eden by their 
own tradition; or they may have had 
original revelations from God; or they 
may have learned much from the Jews 
in the captivity. Who knows how much 
ofa real, acceptable faith and piety thera 
was among them? 

Jerusalem—This is the first oecur- 
rence of the name of the Holy City in 
the New Testament. Jerusalem is not 
only one of the most celebrated, but one 
of the most ancient cities in the world 
It is first mentioned in Genesis, under 
the name of Salem, with Melchisedek 
for its king, a type of the future Mes 
siah. It was to this same spot that 
Abraham brought Isaac to be sacri- 
ficed, namely, upon the very mountair 
where Christ, the antitype of Isaac, waa 
sacrificed ages afterward. When the 
land of Canaan was invaded under Josh- 
ua, the Jebusites held -possession of 
Mount Zion in spite of every effort. te 
dislodge them. David, however, at 3 
later time, conquered Mount Zion from 
the Jebusites, and it became the City 
of David, the place of his palace, the 
abode of the Tabernacle, the capital of 
the monarchy. From that time it un- 
derwent the various fortunes of the 
Jewish state until the time of Christ. 
Here Christ was nationally rejected, 
and, according to prophecy, was put to 
death. About forty years afterward the 
city was taken after one of the severest 
struggles in history; the inhabitants 
were slaughtered, and the city de- 
stroyed. The Jewish state was overs 
thrown; the sacrifices were abolished; 
the tribes were scattered, and stil re- 
main in dispersion among the various 
nations of the world. Bunt, thongh 
scattered, they are not destroy ed. 
Like the bush of Moses, they are 
burned, but not consumed. Other 
nations rise and wate but Israel 
seems indestructible. He is reserved 
through ages, for purposes known to 
God alone. 


f . ~ CIAPTER Al, 


2 Saying, ‘Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews? for we 
have seen “his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him. 





c Luke 2, 11, 
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3 When IIerod the king had 
heard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him. 4 








dad Num, 24.17; Isa. 60, 3. 





2. King of the .Tews—If these Magi 
were indeed Gentiles, they were fully 
indoctrinated into the understanding 
-Lac the future Saviour was to be a 
Jew and a king of the Jews. They 
came in quest of a Jewish Messiah. 

Hane ssen his stur in the east—A 
close inspection of the words will, per- 
haps, disperse some gratuitous impres- 
sions: 1. The star did not stand over 
Jerusalem. Otherwise it would have 
been as visible to the Jews as to them; 
and they would not have said, ‘‘We 
have seen his star in the east;” that is, 
we in the east saw his star; but they 
would have said, “ Yonder is his star 
in the firmament.” The star very plain- 
ly was not at that moment visible to the 
Magi, and for that reason they were 
inquiring his place. 2. There is no 
. proof that the star guided them on their 

way from their own country to Jerusa- 
lem. At Jerusalem they only affirm 
that they saw his star when they were 
tn the east, before they started; not that 
they were guided on the way, or see it 
now. 3. It is plain that this star is no 
ordinary member of the firmament. It 
is ids star, and not @ star that existed 
independently of lim. 

Now we are not informed how they 
learned the star was his. At any rate, 
some diviné revelation must have been 
given with the»star. The angels who 
appeared to the shepherds explained 
themselves verbally; the Divine giver 
of jis star no doubt explained it by 
words, or by prophetic impulse, to be his. 

And now what was the star? To this 
some have answered that it was a con- 

‘junction of planets, which astronomy 
shows to have taken place at that time; 
and which, to the eye, would appear as 
one very luminous star.. Thé Magi saw 
this, and, influenced by the expectation 
derived from prophecy, then widely ex- 
isting through the Hast. that Messiah 
was soon to be born, they started for 








Jerusalem to make inquiry. No com- 
mentator states this theory more plaus- 
ibly than Alford. But it fails to meet 
the facts. How could such a star re- 
appear (see comment on ver. 9, 10) on 
their way toward Bethlehem, go before 
them, and indicate the very “house” 
(ver. 11) where the young child was? 

There is then left us but one plain 
view of this star. It was a lwninous 
orb, divinely and specially given, and 
divinely explained, as a signal of the 
Saviour’s birth. It is called a star from 
its visible form, Just as the angels 
are called men, because they were men 
by form though not by nature, so this orb 
is called a star, because though not so 
by nature, it is by form. 

The submission of the Jews to Jesus 
was typified by the shepherds; the sub- 
mission of the Gentiles by the Magi. The 
former were informed by angels; the 
latter by a star. 

This was perhaps the star seen in pro- 
phetic vision by the Gentile Balaam, as 
being far distant from himself in time: 
“T shall see him, but not now; I shall 
behold him, but not nigh; there shall 
come a STAR out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel.” Num. xxiv, 17. 
And by the coming of the Magi was ful- 
filed in type, “the Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising.” Isa. lx, 3. These Magi 
were as the ambassadors of the Gentile 
nations. Zo worship him—As king and 
Saviour. 

3. Herod... was troubled—It was a 
bold and alarming question put by these 
new comers. It would have been trea- 
son to the reigning king if there were 
not some superhuman authority in it. 
No wonder the reigning house is ¢roub- 
led by the rise of another king, armed 
with an omnipotent authority! All Je- 
rusalem—lIt was strange that while the 
Messiah was born not six miles off, Je- 
rusalem gets her first news from stran 
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4 And when he had gathered 
-all ¢the chief priests and ‘scribes 
of the people together, &he de- 
‘manded of them where Christ 
should be born. 


5 And they said unto bim, 
In Bethlehem of Judea: for 
thus it is written by the pro- 
phet, 

6 » And thou: Bethlehem, 77 





é2 Chron. 36. 14. —/ 2 Chron. 84. 13. 


g Mal. 2. 7.——h Mic. 5, 2; John 7, 43 
— 





gers coning from, perhaps. a thousand 
miles distance! And no wonder the 
city is excited through all its depths. 

4. All the chief priests and seribes— 
The deep alarm of Herod is manifested 
by the greatness of the convocation he 
calls. The chief priest was properly 
but one; but the title is extended to 
include his deputy and the heads of 
the twenty-four courses. Scribes—The 
word scribe signifies a writer, and was 
originally used to designate one of the 
class in the tribe of Levi who performed 
the office of secretary. recorder, roll- 
keeper. or transcriber. Seraiah was 
scrile or secretary to King David. 2 Sam. 

‘vir, 17. Elihoreph and Ahiah were 
secretaries to King Solomon. 1 Kings 
iv, 83. Under Uzziah, king of Judah, 
Jeil, the scribe, kept the muster-roll of 
the army. 2 Chron. xxvi, 11. So Kzra 
was a ready scribe in the law of Moses. 
lizra vii, 6. 

The scribes of the New Testament 
belonged to the class of which Kzra 
was the model. They were transcribers 
of the text of the Mosaic law, and stu- 
dents and doctors of its principles. They 
were the same as the lawyers. “A select 
number of these scribes, as well as of 
the Pharisees, was associated with thie 
high priests to constitute the Sanhe- 
drim, ur supreme legislative body of 
the Jewish nation. 

Where Christ should be born—By 
Clowtst here is meant not a proper 
mame, but a title—the Christ or the 
Messiah. See note on Matt. i. 1. It is 
% profound, theological question, there- 
fore, which King Herod puts to his spir- 
ttual advisers: Where. according to the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, is the 
Messiah to be born? In the answer 
then given by this illustrious body, we 
have, the decision of the Jewish nation 
on this point. Hence Tacitus, the cele- 
brated Pagan historian, says: “With 





the masses the opinion was prevalent 
that it was predicted IN THE BOOKS OF 
THE PRIESTS, that the East should at 
that time grow strong.” Which Sue- 
tonius, another Pagan Roman, contirms, 
and makes even more pointed: ‘Through 
all the Kast there prevailed an ancieut 
and constant opinion that it was con- 
tained in the fates that at that time those 
arising from Judea should become mas- 
ters of human things.” 

These testimonies prove, 1. That the 
expectations of an arising prodigy fiom 
Judea were then prevailing through the 
Kast. 2. That these expectations were 
founded on prophecy in the sacred 
books. 3. That the time for his com- 
ing was believed to be nigh at hand, 
the prophetic period being about ac- 
complished. Finally, Herod, through 
his great Sanhedrim, has immediate ac- 
cess to these very sacred books which 
predict the very village where the Christ 
was to be born: just where our Jesus 
was born. in Bethlehem of Judea. 

Asa singular illustration of this whole 
subject, we quote the following: 

“So vivid was their (the Chinese’s) 
expectation of the Messiah—‘ the Great 
Saint who,’ as Confucius says, ‘was to 
appear in the West’—so filly sensibie 
were they not only of the_place of his 
birth, but of the TIME of his coming, that 
about sixty years after the birth of ou 
Saviour they sent their envoys to hail 
the expected Redeemer. These envoys 
encountered on their way the mission- 
aries of Boodhism coming from India— 
the latter announcing an incarnate Gou 
were taken to be the disciples of the 
true Christ, and were presented as such 
to their countrymen by the deluded am- 
bassadors. Thus was this religion in: 
troduced into China.” (Schlegel's Phi. 
losophy of History, i, 176.) 

6. And thou Bethlehen—The New 
Testament quotations will often be found 
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the land of Judah, art not the 
least ameng the princes of Ju- 
dah: for out of thee shall come 





z Rev. 2. 27. 
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a Governor, 'that shall }rule my 
people Israel. 
7 Then Herod, when he had 











1 Or, feed. 





to vary from the passage in the Old. 
New Testament writers soinetimes 
quoted the words of the Hebrew pre- 
cisely; sometimes quoted the Septua- 
gint or Greek translation, which was 
commonly read by the Jews of their 
day: aud sometimes quoted substan- 
stally, with such variations as rendered 
the passage more clear, without mis- 
representing the original divine mind in 
the passage. 

This passage in the Old Testament 
reads thus: But thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
tuk, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
lie come forth unto me that is to be 
ruler in Israel. Micah v, 2. The evan- 
gelist leaves out Kphratah as a name 
now little known, and substitutes land 
of Judah as expressing the same limita- 
tion of the site of Bethlehem. * Though 
thou be little, in the Hebrew, the evangel- 
ist changes to art not the least; for the 
smallness of the external sizeis mentioned 
by the Hebrew to imply its not being 
small im divine favour, as expressed by 
the evangelist. Matthew puts princes, 
or rulers of a thousand apiece, for the 
thousands themselves, whicli amounts 
to the same thing. 

This is a most signal passage of 
prophecy, for many reasons, among 
which are the followmg: 1. It was 
the uniform practice of the ancient Jews, 
agreeing with Ilerod’s Sanhedrim, to 
apply it to the Messiah. “All the Jew- 
ish interpreters,” says Hengstenberg, 
“with the Chaldee at their head, (who 
paraphrase the closing part of the pas- 
gage, ‘from thee shall the Messiah go 
forth to me, before me,’) naintain the 
application vo the Messiah.” But so 
fatal to their own cause has this proved 
that the modern Jews have been 
obliged to abandon their ancient inter- 
pretation | 

2. This prophecy brings to a poinia 
whole series of converging prophecies. 
First we have the Edenic prediction of 











the seed of the woman; it is narrowed 
to the line of Shem; next to ie line of 
Abraham, to that of Isaac, Jacob, Jue 
dah, David, and finally to the city of 
David, Bethleliem. 

3. This pointing to Bethlehem inade 
more conspicuous the fact that Jesua 
was of the royak line of David. It 
pointed to the place where David spent 
his boyhood; and to the place where the 
record of the pedigree of Jesus was to 
be found, so completing the evidence 
presented in Matthew’s genealogy. 
Moreover, of the two cities of David, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the latter is 
selected as the starting place of both 
David and‘Jesus, each from a humble 
origin, the latter from the decayed line 
of the former. 

4, And those who complain that, the 
whole account of the Messiah’s birth 
seems an obscure and humble matter, in 
a narrow coruer of the world, unlike 
what an incarnation should be, should 
take into consideration how clear are 
the predictions that God would fling the 
vail over that transaction. See note on 
verse 23. : 

5. The predicted birth of Jesus in 
Bethlehem, of the line of David, and se 
of the tribe of Judah, settles the point 
that the Messiah hus come. Not only 
was it predicted that Messiah shoula 
appear during the second temple, (which 
is now no more,) but the tribeship of 
Judah and the lineage of David are lost. 
Alltraces of the royal line disappeared at 
the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion 
of their race. 

6. Finally, no infidel can say these 
prophecies were forged by Christians, 
or were made to suit the event, for the 
records are preserved by our opponents, 
the Jews. The Hebrews keep our 
library of proofs. Judaism furnishes 
the prophecy ; Christianity furnishes the 
fulfilment; and how will infidelity 
explain the agreement? 

{. Privily—Privately, btezause he 
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privily called the wise men, in- 
quired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Beth- 
lchem, and said, Go and search 
diligently for the young child; 
and when ye have found ham, 
bring me word again, that I 
may come and worship him 
also. 

9 When they had heard the 
king, they departed; and lo, the 
star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young 
child was. 


10 When, they saw the star, 


they rejoiced with excceding 
great joy. 

11 4 And when they were 
come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his 
mother, and fell down and wor: 
shipped him: and when they 
had opened their treasures, 
jthey ? presented unto him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God 
Kin a dream that they should 
not return to Herod, they de- 
parted into their own country 
another way. 

13 And when they were de- 





7 Psa. 72. 10; Isa. 60. 6. 





wished the excitement to die, and to 
keep the matter under his own control. 
Called the wise men—Who plainly were 
waiting to learn the locality of the 
Messiah, being not now directed by 
the visible star. What time the star ap- 
peared—In order to know the precise 
time of the birth. 

8. To Bethlehem—The narratives of 
Matthew and Luke are usually harmo- 
nized on the somewhat doubtful view 
hat’ they -aetmally went to Bethlehem. 
The discussion belongs to notes on Luke. 
Worship him also—In his cool measures 
of consulting the Sanhedrim, guarding 
against excitement, and using the Magi, 
under false professions, Herod shows 
the wily craft of a politician, combined 
with the folly of supposing he can de- 
feat the plans of God. 

9. Lo, the star—The star re-appears. 
What star? The star, namely, which 
they saw, not at Jerusalem, nor on their 
way thither, but while they were in the 
East. . Went before them—The starry 
form came so lowly from the skies as 
to move horizontally before them, and 
guide their steps. Whether visible 
to any other than themselves is not 
said. Stood over—So specifically and 
directly as to individualize the very 
house. 





2 Or, offered.— k Chap. 1. 20. 





10. When they saw the star—Imply- 
ing that it had before been unseen. Re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy—The 
strong terms show how great was the 
rapture at recovering sight of the lost 
star, rs 
11. Worshipped him—Something more 
than human homage; for emphatically 
it was offered to him, and not to his 
mother, in whose arms he was. Gold 
and frankincense—The very sort of pres- 
ents predicted in Isa. lx, 6: ‘‘All they 
from Sheba shall come; they shall bring 
yold and tncense.” This isa sample and 
type of the conversion of the Gentile 
nations to Christ. ‘‘The Gentiles shali 
come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” Isa. Ix, 3. 

Incense, or frankincense, is a resinous 
gum, flowing from a tree, gashed for the 
purpose, growing in Arabia and Leba- 
non. Myrrh is also a gum obtained 
from a tree similar to the Acacia, grow- 
ing in Arabia, 

From the nature of these presents it 
has been argued that the Magi came 
from Arabia, the land whick abundantly 
produces them; but this sort of wealth 
abounded through all the Kast. They 
were the kind of presents which it was 
customary to bring when admitted into 
the presence of princes or gods 
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; aos behold, 'the angel of the 
ord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word: 
for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. 
14 When he arose, he took 
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the young child and his mother 
by night, and departed into 
Egypt: 

15 And was there until the 
death of Herod: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken ot 
the Lord by the prophet, say: 
ing, ™Out of Egypt have I 
called inv son. 





U Psa. 102,20: Heb. 1. 1. 


m lfosea 11. 1. 





§ 13—ReETURN or MaGt and Fuicur 
wwro Ea@yper, 12-15. 

13° The young child and his mother— 
Not thy wife and child. They are to 
him a charge rather than relatives. 

14. By night—That no informant may 
be able to indicate whither he has gone. 
Departed into Eqgypt—Colonies of Jews 
had for a long time existed and flour- 
ished in Kgypt. A rival temple had 
there been built, and there the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
called the Septuagint, was made. It 
was, by the ordinary caravan road, but 
a few days’ journey; the gifts of the 
Magi would furnish ample provision for 
the expenses, and doubtless there were 
relatives or friends in gy pt willing to 
receive thei. é 

‘The flight to Egypt had three pur- 
poses: 1. The security of the child 
from his enemies. 2. To show the 
divine care and valuation of the holy 
child. 3. To make his childhood’s suf- 
ferings an antitype to the history of 
cliosen Israei. As: Israel went down 
mto Kgypt and tarried there under com- 
pulsion of Pharaoh uutil his restoration 
to Canaan, so Jesus went down into 
Egypt and tarried under compulsion of 
Herod until restored to the Holy Land. 
Twice, then, out of Kgypt did God call 
Lis son; namely, lis collective scn, Is- 
raei, and his individual son, Christ. 

15. By the prophet—Hosea xi, 1. Out 
of Hyypt. .son—The passage quoted from 
the prophet is spoken of Jsrael, the peo- 
ple being personified as an individual. 
When Israel was a child then I loved lum, 
and called my son out of Egypt. A type 
is @ person on object divinely desiyned to 
prefigure a future character or ubject to 





which it bears designed resemblance. Tho 
future object so prefigured is called 
the antitype. Type is therefore visible 
prediction, as prophecy is spoken predic- 
tion. Thus the sacrifices were divinely 
appointed types of the great atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. An entire seé or 
combination of objects may be’ typical 
of an entire set of antitypical objects. 
The objects may resemble, and the prin- 
ciple which connects the objects of the 
combination may be the same in both 
sets. Thus here we have of type and 
antitype, then, two sets: 


1. Pharaoh, 
2. Uerod, 


Canaan. 
Palestine. 


Israel, 
Christ, 


Egypt, 
Egypt, 


The individuals of each couplet are 
similar or saine, and the relation con- 
necting the individuals of each set is the 
same. So Israelis a type of the Church, 
and Christ’s infantile history is a type 
of his Messianic history, as his Messi- 
anic history is a type of the Church. 
Thus: 


Adversury, Righteous One, Trial, Restoration. 


1, Pharaoh, Israel, Egypt, Canaan. 
2. Herod, Christ, Egypt, Palestine. 
. Satan, Christ, World, Glory 

4. Satan, Church, World, Heaven. 


When the Old Testument designed.y 
uses words which describe the typical 
points in the type, those words wilt de- 
scribe the future antitype. It thereby 
becomes prediction, which is fulfilled in 
the antitype. Thus the words, ‘Out of 
Egypt have I called my son,” describe 
the typical point which Israel bears 
to Christ. It is therefore a prediction 
which is fulfilled in Christ. 

So God’s dispensat‘ons do repeat and 
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16 § Then Herod, when he 
BAW uke he was mocked of the 
wise men, was exceeding wroth, 
and sent forth, ® and slew all the 
children that were in Bethle- 
hem, nd in all the coasts there- 
of, from two years old and un- 
ler, according to the time which 








n Gen. 49, 7; 2 Kin. 8. 12; Prov. 28, 15,17: 
26, 21; Hosea 10.14; Rev. 17. 6 


Isa, 





reproduce sim lar sets of types and anti- 
typesin continuity. In printer’s phrase, 
the type continually produces the same 
set of words and paragraphs, through 
successive pages and editions. In the 
present case, Christ's infant history was 
so framed as to be brought into anti- 
typical relation; and the words of the 
prophet were so framed as to predict the 
antitype Christ in describing the type Is- 
rael. The inspiration that enabled the 
prophet to witer, enabled the evangelist 
to explain the prediction. 

As Israel was God’s chosen among 
the nations, so Christ was God's chosen 
among men. Reciprocally, as Christ 
was his Son, so Israel was his son. Both 
are his firstborn. So Exod. iv, 22: “Is- 
rael is my son, even my firstborn.” In 
Isa, xlix, 3, the words, “Thou art my 
servaut, O Israel,” are spoken of the 
Messiah. So the Jewish rabbis have 
recognized the Scripture doctrine that 
Israel is type of Messiah. - This’ type- 
ism between Israel and Christ and the 
Church arises from the fact of their 
sameness of relation to God, as being 
objects of divine favour, representatives 
of righteousness in a world of trial, 
wnder pressure of the adversary, yet 
destined to victory; as we have exhib- 
ite lin the parallels above. 


§ 13.—SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS, 
axp Rerurn From Eoyer, 16-23. 
16. Mocked—Slighted and deceived. 

Wroth—Anegry. Slew—llerod believed 

the prophecy, for he ordered the sacred 

records to be consulted, with the expec- 
tation that they would tell, and tell 
truly, where the Messiah would be born. 

He believed the Scripture; he believed 
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he had diligently inquired of the 
wise men. - 

17 Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by °Jeremy 
the prophet, saying, 

18 In PRamah was there a 
voice heard, lamentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning, 





o Jer. 31. 15. 
p Jer. 31. 15. 





in the Messiah. But what a believer! 
He imagined that he could kill the pre- 
dicted Messiah, and so defeat tne God 
of ages! Sueh idiots may the most 
crafty men make of themselves, when 
blinded by ambitior. ~Alithe children— 
Male children. Many imagine that the 


‘number was immense; but the number 


of male children under two yeavs old in 
a small village and its adjacent country 
borders could not be large. Coasts— 
The original word. signifies 1 not sea coasts, 
but suburbs, land borders. 

There is no force in the modern ob- 
jection to the truth of the history of the 
massacre of the infants, derived from 
the fact that no secular historian of that 
day mentions it. Amid the enormous 
slaugliters perpetrated by this monster, 
the killing of a few children in a coun- 
try village would hardly be thought 
worthy of notice by any pagan author. 
See our remarks on Ilerod in our notes 
upon verse 1. 

18. In Ramah—Rama was a nae 
in the tribe of Benjamin, near Beth 
lehem. Rachel weepiny—Rachel was 
the wife of Jacob, or Israel, and died 
“in the way to Kphrath, which is Beth- 
lehem.” (See Gen. xxxv, 19; xviii, 7.) 
When the Babylonian captivity toolr 
place, Rama was the rendezvous where 
the Jews were assembled to be carried 
away. The prophet describes this by 
the beautiful passage (Jer. xxxi, 15, 16) 
here quoted. Rachel, the ancestral 
mother of Israel, is reprcsented ag - 
weeping over the loss of her captured 
and murdered children. In this the 
evangelist finds a typical resemblance 
to the martyrdom of the childrea by 
Herod. 
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Rachel weeping jor her chil- 
dren, and would not be com- 
torted, because they are not. 

~ 19 F But when Herod was 
dead, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeareth in a dream to 
Joseph in Egypt, 

20 Saying, 4 Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, 


and go into the land of Israel: 
"for they are dead which sought 
the young child’s life. 

21 And he arose, and took the 
young child and, his mother, 
and came into the land of Is- 
rael. 

22 But when he heard that 
Archelaus did reign in Judea in 





q Jer, 31. 15. 


r Exod. 4. 19, 





A beautifil illustration of this per- 
sonification of captured Israel as a fe- 
male is found in several ancient mcdals, 
still extant, in which a nourning female 
tigure is stamped with the pathetic in- 
scription, Judeu cupta. 





The typical principles are the same 
as in verse 15. Only there it is pa- 
terna! Israel, and here it is maternal. 
There the father of the nation represents 
ufe nation, and here, his wife, the 
mother of tribes. Israel, or Judea, is 
here a woman. Andas in the prophetic 
passage 1, Jeremiah, when fully quoted, 
there is a promised restoration for the 
Yapless national Rachel, so in this case 
a, tricmpn is shadowed for the maternal 
mourner. 

They are not—Kquivalent to our 
phrase, They are no more. They are borne 
away into slavery. To their weeping 
mother they are to all intents and pur- 
poses dead. 

20. They are dead—Words quoted 
from Exod. iv, 19, where they are ap- 
plied to Pharaoh. the type of Herod. 
Our Lord’s stay in Egypt could have 
not been many months in duration 





22. When he heard that Archelaxs did 
reiyn—l{e heard this first after he had - 
reached the land of Israel, that is, the 
southwestern border of Palestine. He 
knew the death of Herod by revelation 
in Egypt. 

Archelaus was the son of Herod the 
(reat, by his fourth wife, Malthace. After- 
Herod had slain his three sons, Aristo- 
bulus, Alexander, and Antipater, he left 
hy will his dominions to Archelaus as 
king. Upon the death of Herod, Ar- 
chelaus was proclaimed king by the 
populace, but did not dare assume the 
crown until his title should be contirmed 
by the HMinperor of Rome. Thereupon 
the Jews sent a solemn embassy to the 
emperor, petitioning that they might be 
exempted from the reign of any of Ier- 
od’s family, and that Judea might be 
governed as a: Roman province, under 
the governor of Syria. The emperor, 
having heard the representations of all 
parties, appointed Archelaus not king, 
but ethnarch, that is, (in the Greek lan- 
guage,) nation-ruler, promising him the 
title of king, provided he should prove 
a good ruler. But the cruelty of the 
father was inherited by the son. Ar- 
chelaus, after a reign of nine years, wag 
deposed by the emperor at the suit of 
the Jewish people, and banished to 
Vieuna, in Gaul, where he died. It is 
therefore very consistent with history, 
that when the parents of Jesus learned 
that Archelaus reigned in the stead of 
his father Herod, they should avoid hig 
dominions, turn aside to Galilee, and 
make their abode in Nazareth. 

It seems singular that Matthew has 
not thus far alluded to Nazareth by 
name, although we plentifully know by 
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the room of his father Herod, 
he was afraid to go thither: 
notwithstandig, bemg warned 
of God in a dream, he turned 





8 Chap. 3. 13; Luke 2, 39. 


aside ‘into the parts of Gali- 
lee: 

23 And he came and dwelt 
in a city called ‘Nazareth: 





z John 1. 45. 





Luke that Nazareth was the home of the 
Holy Family before the flight to Kgypt. 
Some think Matthew was not aware of 
the fact, which is hardly possible. But 
a3 Matthew wrote for Jews, it is more 
probable that he omits it because it was 
so wellknown. See concluding remarks 
of chapter i, par. 2. 

Archelaus had as great a reputa- 
tion for oppression as his cruel father. 
Iferod Antipas, his brother, was ruler 
in Galilee. Thereby our Saviour’s res- 
idence was transferred to a scene pre- 
di.ted by the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. : 

lfraid to go thither—Some think that 
they would have gone thither because 
they had a residence in Bethlehem. 
This is disproved from the fact that 
Mary had not even an acquaintance to 
afford her a lodging at an exigency when 
any friend would have made a sacrifice 
to accommodate her. But. they had 
relatives in Judea, (Luke i, 36, 39, 40;) 
Judah was their hereditary tribe, and 
Jerusalem might seem the suitable place 
for the. young heir of David. These 
facts can surely explain their apparent 
disposition to settle in Judea. Galilee— 
Was the northern one of the three great 
divisions of Palestine. The word sig- 
nifies cércuit. The province consisted 
of a mixed population of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and so was much despised by the 
purer Jews of Judea. 

23. A city called Nazareth—Though 
Matthew wrote for Jewish readers, fu- 
miliar with Nazareth, his words seem 
to imply the contrary. This we shall 
soon explain. Nazareth—A small village 
embosomed in a valley in the south- 
Western part of Galilee. It was very 
obscure; it is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament. According to Hengsten | 
berg, its name is derived from the He- 
brew word Netzer, signifying a branch; 
or rather sprout, or germ; the place 
being so called firm its insignificance. 











Its fame has solely risen from the resi- 
dence of the Saviour there. Indeed, the 
place is a fit emblem of him. Beginning 
from a germ, it has risen to a tree iu 
fame, and will fill the earth. 

Stanley gives the following account 
of Nazareth: 

“Tt is one peculiarity of the Galilean 
hills, as distinct from those of Ephraim 
or Judah, that they contain or sustain 
green basins of table-land just below 
their topmost ridges. Such above allis 
Nazareruy. Fifteen gently rounded 
hills ‘seem as if they had met to form 
an enclosure’ for this peaceful basin; 
‘they rise round it like the edge of a 
shell to guard it from intrusion. It is 
a rich and beautiful field’ in the midst 
of these green hills, abounding in gay 
flowers, in fig-trees, small gardens, 
hedges of the prickly pear; and the 
dense, rich grass affords an abundant 
pasture. The village stands on the 
steep slope of the southwestern side of 
the valley. Teas 

“From the crest of the hills which 
thus screen it, especially from that called 
“Nebi-Said,’ or ‘Ismail,’ on tlhe western 
side, is one of the most striking views 
in Palestine. There are Tabor, with its 
rounded dome, on the northeast, Her- 
mon’s white top in the distant north, 
Carmel and the Mediterranean Sea to 
the west, a conjunction of those three 
famous mountains, probably unique in 
the views of Palestine. And in the 
hearer prospect, there are the uplands 
in which Nazareth itself stands, its own 
circular basin behind it; on the west, ep- 
closed by similar hills overhanging the 
plain of Acre, lies the town of Sepphorieh, 
the Roman capital. On the south and 
southeast lies the broad plain of Esdrae 
lon, overhung by the high pyramidal hil) 
which, as the highest point of the Naza- 
reth range.and thus the most conspicnous 
to travelers approachiug from the plain, 
has received, though without any his: 
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that it might be fulfilled "which 
-was spoken by the prophets, 





He shall be called a Naza 
rene. 








uw Judg. 13, 5; 


1 Sam. 1. 11. 





torical ground, the name of the ‘ Mount 
of Precipitation.’ These are the natural 
features which for nearly thirty years 
taet the almost daily view of Him who 
‘inereased in wisdom and. stature’ 
within this beautiful seclusion. It is 
the seclusion which constitutes its pe- 
culiarity and its fitness for these scenes 
of the Gospel history. Unknown and 
uonamed in the Old Testament, Naza- 
reth first appears as the retired abode 
of the humbie carpenter. Its separation 
from the busy world may be the ground, 
as it certainly is an illustration, of the 
eyangelist’s play on the word, ‘ He shall 
be called a Nazarene.’ Its wild char- 
acter, high up in the Galilean hills, may 
account both for the roughness of its 
population, unable to appreciate their 
own Prophet; and for the evil reputation 
which it had acquired even in the neigh- 
bouring villages, one of whose inhabit- 
ants, Nathaniel of Cana, said, ‘Can any 
good thing come out» of Nazareth?’ 
There, secured within the natural bar- 
rier of the hills, was passed that vouth, 
of which the most remarkable charac- 
teristic is its absolute obseurity: and 
thence came the name of NAZARENR. 
used of old by the Jews, and used still 
by Mussulmans, as the appellation of 
that despised sect which has uow em- 
braced the civilized world.” 

Spoken by the prophets—Not hy auy 
one prophet in express terms, but by 
several of the proplets, in gencral sub- 
atance, 

He shall be called a Nazarene—The 
name of Nazarene wag but another word 
for dvspised une. lence, although no 
pro} het has ever said anything of the 
word Nazarene, yet all those propliccies 
describing the Messiah as a despised we 
are filtilled in his being a Nazarene. 

Such is the ordinary interpretation, 
and we concur in it; and the reader is 
welcome to consider it sufficient. But 
we are convinced, in spite of the demal 
of most commentators, that, as Heng- 
stenverg has shown, something more 





than this is intended. The Hebrew 
word for Nazareth was Netzer, a branch, 
or rather germ. Matthew wrote for 
Hebrews, and in his Hebrew the sen- 
tence would read thus: He dwelt in @ 
city called Germ, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, saying, 
he shall be-called a Germ, or Germinal 
One. Thereby would be fulfilled all 
that cluster of prophecies in which the 
Hebrew name Netzer, Branch or Germ, 
or its near synonym, is applied to Mes- 
siah. Thus, Zech. vi, 12: Behold the 
man whose name is Branch, or Germ. 
The term in prophecy is expressive of 
the slender origin of the Messiah. This 
whole circle of prophecies, indeed, is 
embraced in this of Isaiah xi, 1: There 
shall come forth a rod from the fallen stem 
of Jesse and (Netzer,) a branch (germ) 
from his roots shall bear fruit. That is, 
from the decayed family stock of David, 
a feeble sprout shall put forth and grow 
to great final power. A prophecy this by 
which. the evangelica! history is won- 
derfully contirmed. Humble, obscure, 
and, as it seems to some, mean as the 
Gospel origin appears, it is by that very 
fact a fulfilment of stupendous proph- 
ecies. In support of this view we may 
remark : 

1.. There is a class of name-predictions 
in Scripture, of which this is a just speci- 
men. Thus Isaiah gives his sons pre- 
dictive names, (Isa. viii, 3, 18; vii, 3,) 
which are fulfilled. Melchisedek is a 
type of Christ by being “ King of Salem, 
that is, King of Peace.” This last is @ 
precisely similar case. Salem, signify- 
ing peace, is, like Netzer, a topograph- 
ical divine name-prediction of Christ’s 
prophetic character. 

2. This interpretation makes the evan- 
gelist affirm that there was a divinely 
intended correspondence in name be- 
tween the name of the city Netzer and 
Christ’s prophetic appellative Netzer: 
and that to mark this correspondence, 
Providence directed that the living Net 
zer should lave bis residence in the vil 
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luge Netzer. Thus would the popular 
attention be drawn to the prophecy and 
to its fulfilment. 

3. The fulfilment does not stop at the 
mere name. Nazareth is called a germ 
from its insignificance; yet it shall, 
through him, fill the earth with its im- 
portance. So it is an emblem of Him, 
the living Nazareth, who at first is but 
a Germ, but shall fill the earth with his 
glory. Andas there is a correspondence 
in the name and thing, so they both con- 
tinue to fulfil the prophetic predictions 
of the Netzer, so that there is a triple 
prophetic cord. 

4. By this wise plan of combining an 
external and audible fulfilment (so cus- 
tomary in prophecy) with the written 
one, a broad publicity is given to the 
great fact. It is transferred from the 
hidden books to the open land, and 
infused into the common specch. Prov- 
‘idence has written a notice of the 
prophecy on the surface of the earth, as 
on a map, by the name of Nazareth, 
and has noted its fulfilment by placing 
Jesus, the germinal Netzer, there. And 
he has so contrived that every time a 
Jew speaks of Jesus as the Netzer, or 
Nazarene, he reminds himself of a ful- 
filled prophecy. 

5. This view contirms the interpreta- 
tion which finds in the name Nazarene 
a symbol of humble origin. Nathaniel’s 
question, Can any good come out of 
Nazareth? shows that as Galilee was the 
odium of Palestine, so Nazareth was 
the odium even of Galilee. 

6. We now may see the true import 
of the phrase beginning this verse, a 
city called Nazareth. It implies not that 
the city was new to Matthew’s readers, 
for that was not the fact. It implies 
that Jesus was divinely directed to 
inhabit a city called by that name, in 
order that a name-prediction might be 
fulfilled. It so demonstrates our inter- 
pretation. ‘The meaning, then, would 
be: Ie came to a city called Netzer 
that by being himself called a Netzer, 
the prophecies which predict him as a 
Netzer might be evidently verified. 
Or: He came to a city called Germ, that 
the prophecies which, for substance, 
predict him as a Germ, may be fulfilled 











in his ve-y rame, as well as condi 
tion. ; 

Final y, it is worthy to be observed 
what a ‘aumber of name-predictions con- 
cur in our Lord, as threads to a common 
knot. As his name Jesus asserts that 
he is a predicted Saviour, and antitype 
to Joshua, the bringer of his people to 
Canaan; as his appellative, Christ. de 
clares him the end of all the Messianic 
prophecies; as his name Emmanuel pro 
claims him the Incarnate One of the 
Kdenic prophecy and all ancient expecta- 
tion, so his civic appellation Netzer, 
Nazarene, Branch, Germ, reminds us of. 
a whole cluster of germinal prophecies, 
while the very spot in which he dwells 
is a type of the very points which the 
name designates. And finally, the prev- 
alence of that-appellation compels men, 
Jew or Gentile, the world over, to utter a. 
perpetual reminder to themselves of the 
prophetic fulfilment. Pity if commen- 
tators should take much pains to obscure 
the reminder. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


§ 15.—Coan@ anpD MINISTRY OF JOHN 
THE Baprist, 1-13. 

1. Jn those days—The days in which 
our Saviour dwelt. at Nazareth, as is 
detailed in the last chapter. 

Yet between the two chapters an in- 
terval of near thirty years has trans- 
pired. The infant Saviour has grown 
to manhood, and the period when the 
main work of his mission must be ae- 
complished has arrived. His reputed 
father, Joseph, after living for some 
years as a carpenter at Nazareth, had 
died. His maternal brothers and sisters 
had grown up around him. The prod- 
igies which attended his birth had ale 
most passed from memory. His younger 
brothers, ignorant of the occurrence, 
doubted his claims to the Messialiship, 
His mother almost alone retained the 
remembrance undimmed; so that wlion 
the time for his first miracle arrived 
(Joln ii, 3) she erred, not vy want of 
faith, but by impatience for the mighty 
work. 

Why did the brethren of our Lord, 
and his Nazarene townsmen, not recogs 
nize in his perfection of childhood his 
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CHAPTER II. 
N those days came *John the 
Baptist, preaching %in the 
wilderness of Judea, 


2 And saying, Repent ye: for 
‘the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 


For this is he that was 





@ Mark L. 4; Luke 3. 2.3; John 1, 28. 





b Josh. 14. 10.—e Dan. 2. 44; chap. 4.17; 10, 7. 





divine nature? This is not wonderful. 
Tt is probable that his innocent good- 


hess appeared tame and insipid to their 


depraved tastes. It attracted less no- 
tice than the flaring smartness of many 
a boyish genius, or the precocity of any 
boyish bully. The sinless man was de- 
spised and rejected; no wonder the sin- 
less child, Of the personal appearance 
of Jesus, not the slightest description is 
given ir. the New Testament. Pictures 
of him were in existence as early as the 
fourth century; but they are rather rep- 
resentatives of the ideal of Jesus in 
the mind of a man of pictorial genius, 
than an authentic likeness of his per- 
son. 

Came—The evangelist says not that 
John lived; or that he appeared or 

flourished; but eniphatically he came. 
The beginning of the explanation of 
the word is found in chap. xvii, 
10-13. where ‘onr Lord declares that 
Jolin the Baptist is Klias (Elijah) that 
should come. And by this we are re- 
ferred to the fourth chapter of Malachi, 
which chapter should be well studied, 
in connection with the history of Elijah 
the propliet, by all who would get the 
Key to the character of John. For 
Jolin was the antitype of Elias, and in 
kim Mal. iv, 5 was fulfilled. 

John the Baptist—iis miraculous 
birth, with its attendant wonders, is 
narrated by Luke, cliap. iv Joln was 
he son of Zacharias and Elizabeth, de- 
vout persons and of priestly rank. His 
mother was cousin of Mary, the bless- 
ed virgin mother. His birth was six 
months previous to that of the Mes- 
siah. It was pre-announced by the 
angel Gabriel, was attended by marked 
miracles, and celebrated by his father 
in an inspired song. He waxed strong 
in spirit, and preparatory to his stern 
mission ‘he was in the deserts till 
the day of his showing unto Israel.” 
While our Saviour was maturing to 








manhood in Galilee, John was growing 
up to be his forerunner iu the hill coun- 
try of Judea; so totally unacquaitted, 
that when J ests came into John’s pres: 
ence for baptism, the Baptizer knew 
him not. 

The Baptist—That is, the Baptizer. 
Many learned men have maintained 
that the baptism of prosclytes existed 
among the Jews before the coming of 
John. After a critical review of the 
question of its existence, (Bib. Rep., 
April, 1853.) Prof. Stuart decides that 
“the probability, on the ground of evi- 
dence, is strong against it.” John then 
was probably called the baptist as being 
the first laptizer. Passages like John 
i. 25 and Matt. xxi, 24-27 are most 
naturally explained under the view that 
John originated baptism proper by di- 
vine appointment, but in accordance 
with a Jewish expectation, that some- 
thing of the sort would be established, 
suggested by passages like Isa. lii. 15: 
Ezek, xxxvi, 25; Zech. xiii, 1. 

Preaching—That is, proclaiming ; or 
still more literally, heralding, or cry- 
ing forth as a herald who goes forth to 
make proclamation. Heralds were an- 
ciently kings’ criers. who went forth to 
proclaim their mandates. 

Wilderness of Judea—In the deserts 
near the Jordan. John appears to have 
begun his ministry first in the rural dis- 
tricts near Hebron. Afterward he re- 
moved nearer to the wild tract betweer 
Jerusalem, the Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea; and finally took Lis position at Beth- 
abara. This spot he selected from the 
need of plenty of water. Along the 
western margin of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea the country was wild, and covered 
with but a thin population. Bethabara 
was traditionally believed to be tlie place 
where Joshua and the tribes entered the 
land of Canaan. Hence its name signi 
fies the ford of the Jcrdan. 

It is proper here to point out some 
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spoken of by the prophet 
Hsaias, saying, ¢The voice 
of one crying in the wilder- 





d@ Isa. 40.3; Mark 1.3; Luke 3. 4; John 1. 28. 


of the special traits in which Elijah was 
the historical type of John. 

Elijah was the founder or introducer 
of tlie prophets, as Moses was of the 
law, and as John was the introducer 
of the kingdom of Christ. He pre- 
ceded the coming and indwelling of 
God with the prophetic order; as John 
preceded the coming and indwelling of 
God in Christ. He dwelt apart, as John 
did, in the desert, as a rebuke of the 
corruption of the social mass. He had 
his Ahab and his Jezebel, by whom he 


was murdered in intention; as John. 


had his Herod and his Herodias, by 
whom he was murdered in reality. 

2. Repenti—The Jewish nation had in 
the time of John verged to the extreme 
point of depravity. Such is the testi- 
mony given in the strongest language, 
and painted in the most vivid colors by 
their own historian, Josephus. John 
came therefore to bring about a refor- 
mation, in order to set them in fitting 
state to receive the Messiah. That is, 
it was his mission to bring them to the 
moral standard of the Mosaie law, in 
order to fit them for the Gospel. Like 
Lis type Elijah, he was but partially 
suecessful; and a captivity, worse than 
punished Israel for rejecting Elijah, has 
fallen on Israel for rejecting John. 

Kingdom of heaven—As Jesus is the 
Messiah, that is, the Anointed, that is, 
the King, so his Gospel is a law, and 
his dispensation is a kingdom. As a 
false king, namely, Satan, the adversary, 
has long maintained on earth the un- 
rightfal dominion of hell, so it is Messi- 
an’s mission to come to the earth and 
raise the kingdom of heaven. This 
kingdom on earth is the shadow and 
‘ower apartment of the kingdom above. 
Sometimes both the kingdoms, above 
and below, are contemplated as one. 
Is at hand—-The establishment of this 
kingdom was predicted by Daniel, chap. 
ii, 44: “The God of heaven shall set 
1p @ kingdom which shall never be de- 





ness, ° Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 


6 Luke 1. 76. 





stroyed: and the kingdom shall not be 
left to other people, but it shall braak 
in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand forever.” Tho 
kingdom of heaven, expected by the 
Jews of John’s day, varied according 
to the views of different individuals and 
different sects. Generally they expect- 
ed that the Messiah, a man endowed 
with attributes more or less divine, 
would be the founder and monarch of 
that kingdom, It should be a holy king 
dom, rule over all nations, and last for 
ever. Israel would be, instead of Rome, 
the ruling nation of the earth. At this 
particular time the dominion of Rome 
over Judea was oppressive. Palestine 
was governed by a Roman procurator, 
who held his capital at Cesarea, leaving 
Jerusalem in a secondary rank. The 
national feeling was embittered, and se- 
ditions under rebellious leaders were - 
constantly occurring. THlence it was a 
favorite thought that the Messiah should 
break the Roman yoke, and rule su- 
premely at Jerusalem. 

3. This is he that was spoken 0, by 
Esaias—Isa. xl, 3-5. I agree with Mr. 
Watson, that the passage has no refer- 
ence to the return from Babylon, (as 
some commentators imagine,) of which 
it would be no true description. 

The voice of one erying—The passage 
is more fully given by Luke, chap. iii, 
4-6, to which, or to the prophet, the 
reader should refer. Dr. Thomson 
says: “When Tbrahim Pasha proposed 
to visit certain places on Lebanon, tha 
emeers and sheikhs sent forth a general 
proclamation, somewhat in the styla 
of Isaiah’s exhortation, to all the inhabi- 
tants, to assemble along the proposed 
route, and prepare the way before him. 
The same was done in 1845, ona grand 
seale, when the present sultan visited 
Brusa. The stones were gathered out, 
crooked places straightened, and rough 
ones made level and smooth. I had the 
benefit of their labour a few days after 
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4 And ‘the same _ John 
€had his raiment of camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle 





SMark 1. 6.— g 2 Kings 1. 8; Zech. 18. 4, 


his majesty’s visit. From customs like 
these comes the exhortation of John 
the Baptist: ‘Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord; make his paths straight,’ etc.” 

And so King Messiah is coming with 
all his train to assume his dominion. 
Before him a herald comes to prepare 
the way. The herald’s voice is heard 
tinging from the wilderness through 
which He is to march. As before the 
chariots of ordinary kings, the road 
must be graded; the elevations must 
be lowered and the depressions raised ; 
30 before this Divine King the very 
mountains must sink, and the vales 
must ‘rise to prepare a level for his 
wheels. 

4. Raiment of camel’s hair—Of the 
finer hair of the camel an elegant kind 
- of cloth is manufactured in the Kast 
called camlet. Of this our European 
and American camlet is an imitation, 
made of wool. But John’s garment was 
a coarse stuff, woven of the long and 
shaggy hair of the camel, such as was 
anciently worn by monks and ancho- 
rites. It was not, therefore, as some 
imagine, the camel’s skin. So his type 
Elijah was a hairy man in his dress. 
2 Kings i, 8. So the false prophets im- 
itated him by wearing a rough garment 
to deceive. Zech. xiii, 4. _ Klijah also was 
girt with a leathern girdle about his loins. 
2 Kingsi, 8. It was customary to wear 
a girdle around the waist, in order to 
confine the loose dress to its place. 

Jfeat—Food. This sense of the word, 
like most of the peculiarities of phrase 
in the Scripture, is the old English 
mode in use when the Bible was trans- 
ated. Locusts—The law of Moses gave 
permission to eat locusts. “ These 
may ye eat, of every flying creeping 
thing that goeth upon all four...the 
locust. after “his kind, and the. bald lo- 
cust,” ete. Lev. xi, 01. The Eastern 
locust is a food of a poor kind. On this 
subject Dr. Thomson says: “Do you 
suppose that the meat of John the Bap- 
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about his loins; and his meat 
was ' locusts and ! wild hon. 


ey. 


h Lev. 11. 22.—i1 Sam, 14, 25, 26, 


tist was literally locusts and wild horey 

Why not? by the Arabs they are eaten 
to this day. The perfectly trustworthy 
Burckhardt thus speaks on this subject: 
‘All the Bedouins of Arabia, and tke 
inhabitants of towns in Nejd and Hed- 
jaz are accustomed to eat locusts.’ ‘T 
have seen at Medina and Tayf locust 
shops where these animals were sold 
by measure. In Egypt and Nubia they 
are only eaten by the poorest beggars.’ 
‘The Arabs, in preparing locusts as an 
article of food, throw them alive into 
boiling water with which a good deal 
of salt has been mixed. After a few 
minutes they are taken out and dried 
in the sun; the head, feet, and wings 
are then torn off; the bodies are cleansed 
from the salt and perfectly dried, after 
which process whole sacks are filled 
with them by the Bedouin. They are 
sometimes eaten boiled in butter, ana 
they often contribute materials for a 
breakfast when spread over unleavened 
bread mixed with butter.’ hus far 
Burckhardt. Locusts are not eaten in 
Syria by any but the Bedouin on the 
extreme frontiers. and it is always s)o- 
ken of as a very inferior article of food, 
and regarded by most with disgust and 
loathing—tolerated only by the very 
poorest people. John the Baptist, how- 
ever, was of this class, either from ne: 
cessity or election. He also dwelt in 
the desert, where such food was and is 
still used, and therefore the text states 
the simple truth. His ordinary ‘ineat’ 
was dried locusts; probably fried in 
butter and mixed with honey, as is still 
frequently done. This honey, too, was 
the article made by bees, and rot dis 
from grapes, nor dates from the palm, 
nor anything else which ingenious com- 
mentators have invented. Wild honey 
is still gathered in large quantities from 
trees in the wilderness, and from rocks 
in the wadies, just where the Baptist 
sojourned, and where he came preach- 
ing the baptism of repentance.” Wid 
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5 *Then went out to him Je- 
rusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan, 





& Mark 1.5; Luke 3. 7, 


honey—The chance honey produced by 
wic oees in hollow trees or clefts of 
rocks. So 1 Sam. xiv, 25: “All they 
of the land came to a wood; and there 
was honey upon the ground. And 
when the people came into the wood, 
behold the honey dropped.” This coarse 
and wild diet was intended by John, as 
well as by Elijah, to represent a perpet- 
ual fast. 

John here presents the symbols of 
the repentance he preaches, according 
to ancient customs. The hair or sack- 
cloth, the fasting and the solitude, were 
the ordinary outward signs of deepest 
humiliation. .The whole process was a 
mode Of saying: ‘‘ We confess ourselves 
by sin unworthy of every blessing. even 
of food and raiment, and deserving to 
be sunk into humiliation and woe.” 
And John did not this for himself but 
for the people. He was their represent- 
ative. He was showing them by sign, 
as well as by word, what they ought to 
he and do. At the same time, by re- 
treating from all society, he was protest- 
ing against the unutterable apostacy 
of the whole social system. 

5. Went out—Left their homes and 
went to the desert. Jerusalem, and all 
Judea—Never was preacher, for the 
time, more successful than John. At 
his voice from the wilderness the heart 
of the whole nation was stirred. When 
they beheld his stern form their spirits 
were awed. When he announced the 
-kingdoin of heaven their expectations 
were roused. At no-time perhaps did 
the preaching of Jesus himself produce 
so great a movement. Nor did the com- 
mon people ever lose their reverence 
‘or the Baptist; the rulers never dared 
deny that he was a prophet, lest they 
should be stoned by the people. So 
prominent did he become, that Josephus, 
who, perhaps, never referred to Christ, 
did, as we shall remark in our notes 
upon the twellth chapter, mention John 
the Baptist Nor at this day are there 
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6 !And were baptized of him 
in Jordan, confessing — their 
sins. 


Z Acts 19, 3, 4, 18. 





wanting skeptics who affirm tha’; John 
was the superior of Jesus. Yet the ex 
citement of John’s preaching was kal 
temporary; but for Jesus his sams 
would be almost unknown; while the 
seed quietly sowed by Jesus, growing 
in secret, hath become the great cwree 


which fills, and shall fill the earth. The 
whole social mass was moved. All 
about Jordan—On both sides. There 


could have scarce been less than mill- 
ions. There was once three millions of 
Jews at one passover. 
movement of another kind, but no less 
numerous. 

6. In Jordan—The Jordan had several 
banks within banks, so that a person 
could be in the Jordan on dry ground. 
“In approaching the river,” says Dr 
Thomson, “ you descend several benches 
or terraces.” This expression, ‘in the 
Jordan,” only indicates, therefore, where 
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the rite was performed; it in no way 
indicates the mode. 

The Jordan is, historically, the 
most interesting river in the wort. 
It derives its sources from the snows 
of the Lebanon. whence it flows dows 
to the Lake Gennesaret, through which 
it passes. Its current through themid- 
dle of that lake is distinctly visible 
Thence it descends, through a distance 
of about sixty miles, to the Dead Sea. 
Tts channel is very serpentine, but 
trends, very directly, toward the south. 
The narrow plain upon its banks is 
usually very fertile. Tt is calculated te 
be, on the average, about thirty yards 
wide and nine feet deep, and its cur- 
Tent is very ranid. 


This was a 
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% Y But when he saw many of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he said 


m Ohap. 12. 34: 23, 33: Luke 3. 7-9. 





Confessing their sins—Thus acknow}- 
edging that repentance was the object of 
their baptism. This act of repentance 
and baptism, under the administration of 
Johz, truly performed, had two effects: 
1. It placed the subjects of the baptism 
in a present state of grace and favour 
with God. 2. It placed the heart in a 
right state to receive the coming king 
—Messiah—even in his mild and spirit- 
ual form, and to enter into his coming 
kingdom. Perseverauce in the same 
temper, and progress in the same direc- 
tion, would have brought them to the 
purposed result. It was by apostacy 
that Israel lost the Saviour. 

1. Many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees—Many, but uot all They were 
the heads of the Church and State, and 
it was hard for them ;to come down 
into the vale of humiliation. 

The PHARISEES derived their name 
from a Hebrew word signifying to sep- 
arate. It indicated a profession of 
standing apart from a wicked world. 
Wheu they arose is not clearly known. 
Their number at Herod's death, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was six thousand. 
They vl.imed to be the orthodox party, 
and believed in the strictest letter of 


the law and all the traditions of the 


rabbies. They maintained _their power 
by display of external sanctity, and so 
became hypocritical and ambitious; they: 
exercised great influence over the popu- 
lar mind; they fivally only served to 
shed an air of sanctity over the wicked- 
tess of the day, and thus became the 
authcrs of a full security for crime. 
When Jo'm came many of them pre- 
sented themselves for baptism. <A few 
may have been truly penitent, but the 
larger number, perhaps expecting that 
they would be the hierarchy in the new 
Messianic realm, were insincere. When 
there came a Saviour from sin instead 
uf a saviour from Rome and a conquer- 
or, their hearts were wholly hostile unto 
him. They adhered to their sins; they 
took a stand of opposition to him; they 
Vou. IL—4 








unto them, ™O generation of 

vipers, who hath warned you to 

flee from "the wrath to come? 
nm Rom. 6.9; 1 Thess. 1. 10. 





involycd themselves in rankling hate, 
sophistical gainsaying, plots and con- 
spivacies, until they consummated their 
whole career by false accusation and 
judicial murder. 

The SAbDbUCEES were worldly unhe- 
lievers, who admitted, indeed, the Pen- 
tateuch as the temporal though divine 
constitution of the state, and Moses as 
afounder; butdenied immortality, spir-. 
its, angels, or resurrection. Their name 
is derived by some frum: tzeir supposed 
founder, Sadoe, who flourished in the 
time of Alexander the Great; but others 
maintain that the word is but a form of 
the Hebrew word for “the just ones.” 
Their ideal theory of righteousness was 
very highy for a maxim, derived from 
Sadoc himself, as is claimed, runs thus: 
“ Be not as those slaves that serve their 
master on this condition only, namely, 
that they may receive a reward.” But 
a maxim of such a nature could serve 
as little else than a moral pretension, 
which could be repeated with a lofty 
air of virtue, but would leave the heart — 
and life to practical selfishness and sin. 
Herein the Sadducees resembled the 
Grecian Stoics, and the sect derived, no 
doubt, much of its character from Gre- 
cian philosophy. They were generally 
aristocrats in government, philosophical 
in profession, and ambitious of rule. 
Many of the Jewish statesmen were of 
this sect. 

There was a third sect, called Es- 
SENES, who lived in monastic seclu- 
sion, (very much like the Shakers of tho 
present day,) renouncing meats, wine, 
marriage, and all secular life, and giv- 
ing themselves up to visionary piety, 
and worshipping angels Many of 
these, doubtless, became Christians, and 
brought in those heresies to the Church. 
Indeed, they were perhaps the original 
authors of the monkish and convent- 
ual system subsequently developed in 

opery. 
2 ain of vipers—-Not only 1 the 
history of the fall, but through the Bi- 
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8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
‘meet for repentance: 

9 And think not to say within 
yourselves, °We have Abraham 
to ow father: for I say unto you, 
that Godisable of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 

10 And now also the axe is 


1 Or,ansiwerable to amendment of life.—-o Jno. 
8. 33, 39; Acts 13. 26; Rom. 4.1. 11, 16.—g ch. 7. 19; 





ble generally the serpent is the emblem 
of a wicked race. John really holds 
these classes of men as the head and 
front of Jewish wickedness. They were 
responsible, ina great degree, for the 
depraved character of the times. John 
evidently knows their radical insincer- 


ity; they are, in spite of their coming 


for baptism, serpents, aud of the very es- 
sential race of serpents. 

8. Fruits meet—John evidently sees 
the want of a proper prospect of refor- 
mation in these men correspondent with 
the external repentance. dJ/ect—Suit- 
able. 

9. Abraham to our father—Ahraham 
is but poorly the father of a brood of 
serpents. John warns them that bodily 
descent will not save them; they will 
be tried under the severe law of an in- 
dividual responsibility. Of these stones— 
Pointing, perhaps, to the stones of the 
Jordan. In thus sinking the high 
claims of Judaism, John. no deubt. in- 
dicates the coming rejection of the Jew- 
ish race. 

10. Axe is laid unto the root of the trees 

—Is about being laid by the axeman’s 

stroxe. The verbs of this verse are in 
the present, to express a closely ap- 
proaching future. Jtovt—To express 
utter destruction. It was not to be a 
simply organic destruction. but individ- 
ual also, Wach individual fruitless tree 
was to be hewn down by a stroke of 
death and cast into the subsequent fire 
of perdition. No Abrahamie descent 
could-save them. 

Li. /le that cometh after me is muyht- 
fer—This cutire speech of John’s is 
teainly founde { on the closing two chap 
‘ers of the O.d Testament, te which wa 
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laid unto the root of the trees: 
Ptherefore every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

11 J indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance: but he 
that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am nct 





Luke 13. 7, 9: John 15. 6.—g Mark 1. 8; Luke 
3. 16; John 1. 15, 26. 27, 30, 33; Aets 1.5: 11. 16; 19, 1 





have already referred, where is predict- 
ed the day of Christ’s coming. preceded 
by his harbinger, and attended by all 
the terrors of searching scrutiny, divine 
blessing, and fiery judgment. In this 
expression Jolin alludes to Mal. iii, 1: 
Behold, I will send my messenger and he 
shall prepare the way before me; and the 
Jehovah whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple. (We may here re- 
mark that Lorp, in capitals; in the Old 
Testament, means Jehovah, the incom- 
municable name of God.) The one to 
come after Jolin was, indeed, migliticr 
than he, being no other than Jehovah 
incarnate. Shoes—Whenever a Jew 
entered a respectable house he left his 
sandals at the door. Orientals of rank 
are attended by a servant, who takes 
them in charge; and this is a very me- 
nial duty. But so humble is Jolin the 
Baptist in comparison with his Lord, 
that the service which is too disgrace- 
ful to be performed for any man by any- 
body but the lowest servants, is too hon- 
orable for him to perform. This menia? 
duty was sometimes performed in rev- 
erence by disciples for the rabbi. Bap 
tize you with the [oly Ghost—-God’s hol» 
Spirit had been at various times bestow. 
ed in sanctifying, regenerating, and 
miracle-working power wider the old 
dispensation. Since the close of the 
Old Testament books, miracles haa 
ceasec, but Christ came preceded, at- 
tended, and succeeded by a stupendous 
display of d'vine powers. The baptism 
of the Ifoly Spirit in its sanctifying, 
quickening, and even wonder-working 
power, was one of these displayg TJ} 
was even made visible in the momora 
ble season of Pentecost, Acts ii 
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worthy to bear: "he shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire: 





r Isa. 4.4; 44.3; Mal. 3. 2; Acts 
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12 *Whose fan és in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat 


2. 8, 4: 1 Cor. 12, 18,——8 Mal. 3. 3. 





This text is the fundamental passuge 
for showing, from the very nature of the 
rite, what is the true mode of perform 
ing baptism. This I have shown at 
filler length than is here possible, in 
my twe sermons on The Double Bap- 
tism, in the Methodist Episcopal Pulpit. 
We may here remark: 1. The baptism 
of the Holy Spirit was not by immer- 
sion but affusion. At the Pentecost. 
where the Spirit baptism was made 
visible, tlhe tongues of fire descended 
and sat upon them. When our Lord 
was baptized the Iloly Spirit descended 
and lighted upon him. On Cornelius 
and his company it was poured out. So 
Titus iii, 5, 6. The washing of. regen- 
eration is sked on us. Baptism by the 
Holy Ghost is always by affusion. 2. 
Ifso, then the word baptize, as a religi- 
ous rite, does not necessarily or proper- 
ly signify immersion. It is the descent 
of the element upon the person, not of 
the person into the element. For if 
baptism by tle element spi77t is agfusion, 
then baptism by the element water is 
affusion. The meaning of the word is 
the same whatever be the element. 

3. We have here a principle of inter- 
pretation. The symbol ought always 
to conform to and picture its original. 
Now, spirit baptism is the original of 
which water baptism is the symbol. If 
spirit baptism be by affuston, certainly 
water baptism must also be «fusion. 
Spiritual qfusion cannot be symbolized 
by tmmersion in water. IJlence im- 
mersion fundamentally fails to be a 
picture of the original. It is symbol 
w thout a reality, a shadow without a 
Bi kstauce. 

4, The baptism by fire is a case 
equally clear. Its process was made 
visible at the Pentecost, when the fiery 
tongues sat upou the apostles Iinmer- 
sion in fire suggests, indeed. the image 
of casting into penal fire. .So, verse10, 
the fruitless tree is cast into the fire. So, 
Rev. xx, 15, cast into the lake of fire. 





And with fire—The baptism of spirit 
and of fire are no doubt different parts 
or phases of the same process. To un- 
derstand the difference between the two 
phases we must reduce the idea of sp7r- 
it back to its simple idea of a breathing. 
“Tle breathed upon them and said, Re- . 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost.” John xx, 22 
Hereby was effected the gentle impar- 
tation of holy tempers, consecrating tine- 
tion, and comforting grace. The baptism 
of fire, manifested in the fiery tongies 
at Pentecost, is the severer purgation, 
burning sin away by sharper agonies, 
imparting a severer spiritual purity and 
energy, and qualifying the preacher for 
the performance of sterner rebuke to 
ward a wicked world. 

12. Whose fan—Joln here proceeds 
to describe the terribly discriminating 
and adjudging process which the com- 
ing king Messiah was about to perform. 
Similar images are contained in Malachi 
iii, 1-6, tpon which and upon Malachi 
iv, we have repeatedly said John’s 
speech was founded as a prediction of 
his-day. /un—Or winnowing shovel. 
Wheat was winnowed from the chaff by 
dropping it from an uplifted shovel, so 
that the chaff might be taken off by the 
wind. Purye—Cleanse from the chaff. 
Floor—The area of flattened and hard 
ened ground in the field where the 
winnowing was done. Garner—Gran 
ary or grain depository. The garners 
or granaries of the Kast are often ex- 
eavations in the earth in which the 
grain is buried; frequently for the sake 
of concealment, "either from an enemy or 
from an oppressive government. Some- 
times, the owner being slain or driven 
away, the subterranean treasure is 
found accidentally by the plow, or other 
means. Unguwenchable fire—A reference 
is here made ‘7 the practice of burning 
the chaff under process of winnowing. 
Lest the flying particles of chaff shouid 
be driven back into the wheat, a fire ia 
ma‘le to burn, ir whose biaze the chaff 
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into the garner; but he will 
‘burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. 

13 4"*Then cometh Jesus 
*from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John, to be baptized of him. 


14 But * John forbade Lim, say- 
ing, I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me ? 

15 And Jesus answering said 
unto him, Suffer 7 to be so now: 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil 





t Mal. 4.1; ch. 13. 30.—w Mark 1. 29; Luke 





is forthwith consumed. The wheat is 
the righteous, the chaff is the wick- 
ed, and Christ is the winnower; the 
granary is heaven, the unquenchalle 
Jire is liell. ; 

This epithet waquenchable is decisive 
against Restorationism and against De- 
structionism. 

Restorationism teaches that the wick- 
ed will be delivered from hell; but this 
supposes the word unyuenchable to be 


an empty terror devoid of meaning. 


For to what amounts it that the fire is 
unquenchable if the sinner may be 
snatched from it at any moment? what 
eares he for the phantasm of a hell 
Jorever empty though forever burning? 
Moreover, what sense in supposing 
a hell forever preserved flaming, yet 
forever void. But, in fact, hell is the 
penal condition of the condemned sin- 
ner, and the fire the penal essence it- 
self; heil has no existence save as a 
penalty for guilt. Terminate the pen- 
alty and the fire has. gone out. 
Destructionism is the doctrine that 
the sinner ceases, by the penalty, to 
exist. So that God still keeps an emp- 
ty hell eternally burning! In other 
words, this term wnguenchable is un- 
meaning, and so essentially false. 


§ 16.—Baptism OF JESUS, 13-17, 


13. Then cometh Jesus—We have 
already remarked (ver. 1) on the unac- 
quaintance of John with Jesus, accord- 
ing to Jchn i, 31-33. 

Though the visible descent of the 
dove-form Spirit was to be a complete 
token to John alone, that does not prove 
that the descent was visible to John 
alone, or that the scene itself of the 
baptism was (as some commentators 
think) secret A similar testimony to 
his Divine Sonship (John xii, 28, 29) 
was certainly not secret, 











3. 21.— ch. 2, 22.— Luke 1. 43; John 13. 6 & 





14. John forbade him—This clearly 
implies that though John was unae- 
quainted with his person, yet the spirit 
of discerning within recognized the di- 
vine in Christ. So confident is John of 
this, that though he knows him not, he 
addresses Jesus as his own superior. Ie 
only needs to behold the sign that God 
has appointed, and then he will proclaim 
him to the world openly. Before that to- 
kenis given John does not dare to preach 
him to men. In this way it will be 
seen that there is no contradiction, as 
some have supposed, with John i, 31. 

I have need to be baptized of thee— 
John has objections. But what objec- 
tions! They are deep, gentle humility 
itself’ The rough voice of the rebuker 
melts down to tenderness when he sees 
the great, geutle One coming. Iama 
sinner, thou art the sinless One; I am 
the sent messenger, thou art the coming 
Jehovah-Messiah. And comest thou to 
me for baptism? O baptize my body 
and soul with thy blessed spirit. 

15. Suffer it—Gently the Baptist de- 
clines, gently the Saviour insists. He 
could command, he only requests. 
becometh—Such is the divine propriety 
Us—That is, it beecometh not one alone, 
but both of us. It is becoming my mis- 
sion to submit to humilities; it becomes 
your office to recognize my submission. 
To fulfil all righteousness—To mect every 
legal and official requirement. 

In regard to our Saviour’s baptism, 
there are three difficult questions to be 
answered: 1. Being sinless, how could 
he be baptized with the baptism of re- 
pentance? 2. Being, John’s superior, 
how could he receive baptism from him ? 
3. Being king, Messiah, how could he 
be prepared to become a subject of his 
own kingdom 

I. To the first question it is replied, 
that Christ's whole life was @ bearing 
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all righteousness. Then he sut- 


fered him. 

16 YAnd Jesus, when he was 
baptized, went up straightway 
out of the water: and lo, the 
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heavens were opened unto him, 
and he saw *the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him: 

17 *And lo, a voice from heav- 





y Mark 1. 10.—ge Isa. 11. 2; 42. 1; 


the sins of others. THe assumed haman- 
tty, that the penal liabilities of humanity 
might be imputed to him. 

2. To the second question it is replied, 
that, however superior our Lord was in 
wature, John was at that moment his 
superior tn office. So the priest who 
anoints the king, or the chancellor or 
judge who administers tiie oath to the 
president, is at that moment his official 
superior. 

3. To the third question it is replied, 
that every candidate baptized for fitness 
for the coming kingdom, is baptized for 
his own place in that kingdom; the 
subject for subjection, the king for roy- 
alty. John’s baptism of Jesus, there- 
fore, was, as it were, an unction for his 
kingship or priesthood. 

16. Baptized—How he was baptized 
isnot said. His coming owt of the water 
aids us not in guessing how, for the 
preposition properly signifies from. Nor 
if Jesus waded into and out of the water, 
would it in the least aid the matter. 
Thousands in ancient and modern times 
have been baptized by affusion, as they 
are represented in ancient pictures, 
‘standing or kneeling in the bed of a 
stream. But at any rate, the mode of 
his baptism was such as to make it the 
symbol and picture of the spiritual bap- 
tism which forthwith descended upon hin 
in dovelike form. - 

And he saw—That is, Jesus saw 
the dovelike Spirit. And John. says 
that he saw it. Jolin i, 32. There is 
uo proof for the opinion of some that it 
was unseen by many others. Like a 
dove—That is, in a dovelike shape, as 
Luke beyond all equivocation declares— 
in a bodily shape like a dove. That is, the 
Spirit invested itself with a dove form, 
in order to make itself visible to their 
senses. It assumed the form of a dove, 
a3 that bird was to the minds of those 

pectators the emblem of innocence. 





Luke 3, 22; John 1, 22, 33.—a John 12, 28, 





We cannot understand the purpose of 
commentators who endeavour to mar the 
beauty of this gracious manifestation by 
talking of its not bemg a dovelike forn, 
but forsooth a quivering motion, (of 
what?) like a dove! 

And here have we not a striking 
illustration of the Incarnation ?— As the 
Holy Spirit, the third hypostasis in tha 
Trinity, assumes the bodily form of v 
dove by way of self- manifestation to the 
eyes of men, so what difficulty in.sup- 
posing that the second person of the 
Trinity should become God manifest in 
the flesh in a human form? So, many 
a time in the Old Testament, the angel 
of Jehovah, or rather the augel-Jehovah, 
being no other than Jehovah manifest, 
is described as appearing to the patri- 
archs. In Eden Jehovah-God walked 
in the garden, and pronounced sentence 
upon Adam. Jacob wrestled with God 
“face to face” at Peniel. The angel- 
Jehovah appeared to Moses, and said, “I 
ain the God of thy Father.” And reveal- 
ing his name, to be uttered to Pharaoh, 
he says: “Thus shalt thou say, 1 am 
hath sent me unto you.” The most 
learned doctors in the Church, in all 
ages, have agreed, and that on most re- 
liable ground, that this personage so at 
various times appearing, was no-other 
than the Son of Man, seen at last in 
vision by Daniel, (chap. vii,) invested 
with “an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away.” Few persons, a 
any rate, feel any difficulty in suppos- 
ing, or at least comprehending and con- 
ceiving, that these angelic forms were 
visible embodiments of the person of 
Jehovah. What greater difficulty is 
there in conceiving that the person of 
Jesus should have been as truly the 
visible representative manifestation, or 
embodiment, of the same Divine Being ? 

17. ‘Voice from heaven—Proceeding 
as from the firmameut, just. 4s the dove. 
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en, saying, »This is my _ be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. 


© Psa. 2. 7; Isa. 42.1; chap. 12, 18; 17.5; Mark 1. 
11; Lake 9, 35; Eph. 1. 6; Col. 1.13; 2 Pet. 1. 17. 
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like form came from what, in optical 
language, all men would eall the open- 
ing firmament or sky. My beloved Son— 
Here the whole Trinity united at the 
scene. The Son is consecrated by the 
Spirit, and proclaimed by the Father. 
So John passed through the three stages 
of ignorance, faith, and knowledge: 
ignorance, when he knew him not; faith, 
when first he saw him; knowledge, when 
God the Father acknowledged him from 
heaven. Now he could safely identity 
him to the world as Lamb of God. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

§ 17.—Trmpration or Jesus, 1-11. 
For great missions the preparation is 
~ great trials. It was befitting that the 
newly inaugurated Prince of Light 
should come into a trial-contest with 
the prince of darkness. Our views of 
this transaction we present with sincere 
dilfidence, giving often what appears to 
us as on the whole the best solutions, 
rather than dogmatic certainties. 

We can view this transaction neither 
as a mere train of thought, as a vision, 
as a\parable, nor a myth; butas a great 
verity, ocenpying a most significant 
place in the system of sacred realities. 
The first Adam truly was tempted, and 
fell; the second Adam was as truly 
tempted; and won the victory. Hence 
he becam2 the great head of triumphant 
humanity. Tempted in all points as we, 
he shows 10w to overcome. We remark: 

1, The history implies in the abstract 
buman nature of Jesus the power to sin. 
This 1s necessary in order to a respon- 
sible, free agency. If he had no power 
to choose sin, it is difficult to see how 
he could be tempted to a choice, not 
anly impossible, but consciously impos- 
sible. If he could not comply with 
temptation, there could be no danger, 
and truly no temptation at all. If he 
was unable to comply with the tempta- 
tion. there was uO virtue in the non- 





compliance. He was that much no 
free agent; his non-compliance was 
necessary and mechanical, and so ncn- 
meritorious. The supposition that Christ 
could not sin raises him above all fituess 
to be an example for us as one “‘tempt- 
ed in all points like as we are. yet 
without sin.’’? Propose such a pattern 
to a fallible sinner, and he can answer 
conclusively, “Make it dmpossille for 
me to sin and I will be as holy as he.” 
None but a free agent can be an exam- 
ple for a free agent. Nor is any buta 


| free agent capable of responsible pro- 


bation. This free agency implies not, 
indeed, a preferential stute of soul for 
evil, as exists in depraved man, but 
a susceptibility, as in the perfect first 
Adam, to impressions which, voluntarily 
followed out to excess or misdirection, 
would become sin. This view implies no 
uncertainty of his accomplishing our re- 
demption. For, in full view of all possibil- 
ities, tle infinite wisdom and foreknow!l- 
edge ‘of God had selected, for Messiah, 
that being, of all others, who, he fore- 
saw, would, with perfect free will, pre- 
fer God ‘to Satan, and, in spite of all 
temptation, prove true to his redemp- 
tional office. Hence, while there was an 
intrinsic possibility in the thing, there 
was a full and perfect certwity wpon 
which the divine mind coud rest, that 
that possible catastrophe of his fall 
would not take place. 

2. In the whole transaction we are to 
view the Saviour in pure humanity. 4s 
he is led by the Spirit to the scene, so 
the blessed human one stood sole and 
singular in the universe—a pure lone 
man, as the first Adam himself, leaning, 
indeed, as every Christian may, on the 
divine arm, yet as truly able to fall 
by his ewn will from all union with 
God, as our first progenitor, and truly 
able, by freely standing, to maintain an - 
identification with God, impossible to 
the man of Kden. 
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3. As God said to Satan of Job, so | wilderness was high ground, aud the 


new, we conceive, he said of his Son: 
“Behold, he is in thine hand, but save 
nis life.” Satan had it in his pewer to 
tempt him ouly with apparent good. 
Not now was his nour and power 
to try him with wntold agonies. But 
by withstanding the temptations to 
tle apparently good, the manu Jesus 
proved his fitness to stand the terri- 
ile ordeal of ill. 

4, This surrender to Satan was greater, 
we think, than is ordinarily conceived. 
So far forth as the necessities of the 
trial required, yet with no power of vio- 
Jence or contamination, our Lord’s per- 
son was in his hand. How else did 
Satan take him to the temple’s summit, 
or to the mountain top? Or how did 
he make all the kingdoms of the world 
visible to his eye? The miracles indi- 
cated in the first query may be supposed 
to be performed, 1. By creating the 
conceptions in tle Saviour’s mind; or, 
2. By snatching his soul from his body ; 
or, 3. By transporting his person so 
with the quickness of a thought, that he 
is not to be conceived as on his way 
at any intermediate point. We adopt 
the last as being perfectly supposalle, 
and as best meeting the honest demands 
of the literal history. The miracle sug- 
gested in the second question above, of 
making visible to his eye all the king- 
doms of the world, but simply requires 
that we frame our ideas to the wupar- 
allelled statement. It is as conceivable 
that Satan should endow a human eye 
with miraculous vision, as that he should 
fire the human blood of Job with mirac- 
ulous heat, and compel it to fling out 
boils upon the skin. That he should 
do this upon a high mountain, where 
the natural eye could see as far as pos- 
gible, accords with the universal rule 
that the miraculous should never he 
used where the natural will suffice; or 
rather that the natural should furnish a 
nucleus for the miraculous, just as our 
Saviour, touching with his finger, or with 
a clay and spittle ointment. the eyes of 


the blind, formed a nucleus for the mira-| 


_ cle of restoration of sight. 
1. Led up...into the wilderness—As 
the preposition up indicates that the 





circwnstances of the temptation suggest 
the nearness of the temple, we may 
accept the tradition which assigus the 
wilderness of Judea and Mount Quar- 
antania as the locality. This is in 
the mountainous region toward Jeri- 
cho, within a brief distance of Jerusa- 
lem. Dr. Durbin thus describes the 
scene on his journey from Jerusalem 
to Jericho: : 

“After pursuing-our way for an hoar 
or two down the rugged ravine which 
forms the road, we turned to the left, 
and ascended into the desolate ana 
blackened mountains of the *Wilder- 


ness of Judea,’ the scene of Jolin the 


Baptist’s ministration and of our Lord’s 
temptation. Of all places in the world, 
it is naturally fittest for the centre and 
kingdom of Satan the destroyer; tor. us 
Maundrell says, ‘it is a most miserable, 
dry, barren place, consisting of high, 
rocky mountains, sotorn and disordered 
as if the earth had suffered some great 
envulsion, in which its very bowels 
ha. been turned outward.” This feartii 
wilu rness, not ten miles east of Jeru- 
salem, has always been the abode of 
violence and misery. The very road on 
which we passed was the scene of our 
Lord’s parable of the Good Samaritan. 
“About half way between Jerusalem 
and Jericho we passed the crumbling 


‘walls of a large khan, with immense 


cisterns. Following the rugged road, 
often through avenues cut in the rock, 
we came, by two o'clock, to the eastern 
edge of the wilderness which overlooks 
the plain of Jericho, clad in deep green 
verdure, caused by the fertilizing streams 
of the Fountain of Misha. Beyond it, 
deep in the valley, and its yet invis.ble, 
flowed the Jordan, while the view be- 
youd was closed by the dark masses of 
the mountains of Moab, inviting the eye 
of the pilgrim to select Nevo and Pisgah. 
I paused on the brow of the mountain, 
near the well-preserved remains of a 
Roman aqueduct, which once supptied 
water to the city of Jericho, and gazed 
upon this wide and gloomy panorama 
encircling the rich green plain which 
lay spread out far. away below me. 
Immediately around was the dreary 


bf 


ness to be tempted of the 

devil. 

2 And when he had _ fasted 
c 1 Thess, 3.5; 


wilderness already described; to the 
tight. in their deep, sunken bed, lay the 
still waters of the Dead Sea; far to the 
left, the mountains of the wilderness 
jrojected into the Jordan, and closed 
the plain to the north. In that diree- 
tion, just above the Fountain of Klisha, 
cose above the rest the dark, thunder- 
seathed head of Mount Quarantunia, 
which tradition assigns as the ‘exceed- 
ing high mountain’ from which Satan 
showed our Lord ‘all the kingdoms of 
this world,’ Its summit seems inauces- 
sible; yet a little chapel is perched upon 
it, and its side next the Jordan is cut 


into caverns and chambers, in which, 


we saw at night the flitting taper of the 
hermit, or of the pilgrim doing penance 
during Lent.” 

Of the Spirit—So Ezekiel iii, 14: “The 
spirit lifted me and took me.” So also 
Acts vill, 39: ‘The Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip. ..Philip was found 
at Azotus.” 

To be tempted—Put to the test. Tis 
virtues were to be tried by a contest 
With his and our great adversary. 
The heads of the kingdom of heaven 
and the kingdom of hell must meet in 
contest. How vapid to reduce all this 
to a vision! The devil—The Diabolus 
or Accuser. The being who accused 
Job, and who brings ever a charge 
against God’s elect. He is not the “per- 
sonitied principle of evil,” but a being 
deeply animated by the purpose of 
evil. 

1. We have no more right to reduce 
Satan and hell to figure, than we have 
Christ, angels, and heaven, nay, God 
himself. If there are good beings in 
the body there are also bad. So, also, 
if there are good bodiless spirits, there 
may be bad. It is no more contrary to 
the nature of God’s government that 
there should he a Satan, than that there 
should be a Nimrod, a Tamerlane, or a 
Mohammed. 

2. Though Satan is not omnipresent 
nor omnipotent, he may fill a vast space 
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forty days and forty nights, he 
was afterward ahungered. 

3 And when ‘the tempter 
Rey. 2. 10. 


with his presence. We hnow not how 
much of the earth he may overshadow 
at the same moment. And we know 
not how numerous the demoniac angel 
who do his bidding, and throngh whom 
he tempts the sons of men. 

3. The allusions to is fall from a 
state of purity are too numerous and 
pointed to leave a doubt as tu its being 
a doctrine of Scripture. Sneh are John 
vili, 44; Jude 6; 2 Peter ii, 4. 

4, Satan is crafty beyond measure, 
but very little wise. There may be 
depths of cunning and masses of know]- 
edge in him, and yet many of the plain- 
est, simplest things ofredemption, Christ, 
and Scripture, may be utterly unintelli- 
gible to his fatnity. The simplest saint, 
though immeasurably ontwitted by him, 
may be deep, beyond his comprehension, 
in the things of God. So the bee can 
build her comb with the science of a 
profound mathematician without being 
able to count three. 

2. Had fasted forty days—Just so Mo- 
ses fasted forty days at Sinai, (Dent. ix, 
9,) and so Elijah fasted forty days. 
Moses was founder of a dispensation; 
Elijah was restorer; and Christ was 
both founder and restorer. And ag 
Christ was led by the Spirit, so it was 
the divine will and order that he should 
pass this ordeal as an induction to his 
office. As Adam and [ve in the gar. 
den were, by the divine order, mauve to 
fast from a particular food, so Christ in 
the wilderness was required, by tka 
same divine order, to fast for a particen: 
lar season. Ile wus. ..ahunyercd—He 
hungered. 

Tur First TEMPTATION, 3—4. 

3. The tempter—The being who loves 
to lead man into sm. Came to him— 
Tn what form Satan came is not said. 
He tempted Eve as a serpent; perhaps 
he tempted our Lord as an angel of 
light or truth. At any rate, he was at 
first disguised; for our Saviour did not 
recognize him to be Satan until the de- 
ceiver claimed his worship 
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came to him, he said, H thon 
be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made 
oread, 

4 But he answered and said, 





d Deut. 





It is written, ?Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 

5 Then the devil taketh him 


8. 3. 





If thou be the Son of God—The con- 
sciousness of his divine union with God, 
so far forth as he had yet received it, 
may now, perhaps, be supposed to be in 
a measure withheld. He is the pure- 
minded, guileless, guiltless Jewish 
youth, aloue in the wilderness; worn 
and weak with the fasting and the excite- 
ment with which the fast had been sus- 
tained. Was it not a rare chance for 
Satanic counsels? ‘How know you that 
you are the Son of God? True, there are 
some prodigious narratives about your 
birth, but they may be fables; there 
were the dove and the voice dropped 
from the sky at your baptism; but that 
may have been an ocular illusion. It 
is a great thing for a quiet young man 
to imagine himself Messiah and Son of 
God.” Command—Nothing like exper- 
iment. Try to put forth miraculous pow- 
er, and that will show whether or not 
youare divine, That these stones be made 
bread—You are hungry. Here is the 
material, and you have the power. Use 
your Messianic power to supply your 
bodily wants. So you will at once prove 
your divinity and satisfy your hunger. 

In this first temptation Satan tempts 
our Lord, as he did Eve, by the bodily 
appetite. He appeals to the animal 
nature first. By this avenue he ap- 
proaches and conquers the great ma- 
jority of mankind. Beneath this temp- 
tation of bodily appetites all gluttons, 
drunkards, and debanchees have fallen 
and become the devil’s prey. 

4 Ie answered—Our Lord, like Eve, 
though with more constancy and better 
success, quotes God hath said. Our 
Saviour may not have known to whom 
he quoted Scripture; but as the devil 
dared not reveal his wicked character, 
Jesus won the argument. Jfan shall 
not live by bread alone—Man’s whole 
life and nature are not sustained solely 
yy material food. Bodily food may im- 





perfectly sustain the body. But man 
has something nobler than stomacn. 
He has a spirit, noble, God-given, im- 
mortal. Hence, though feeding my body 
with bread made from stones may grat- 
ify my hunger, it may irreparably ruin 
my higher nature. By every word... 
of God—As the bread feeds the bedy, so 
the word feeds the soul. The word is 
the manna by which God sustains our 
Spiritual nature. Whether it be his in- 
structive, consoling, or preceptive word, 
it is by that every word proceeding from 
the mouth of God that man’s soul liveth. 
The sou} of the man Jesus, as here in- 
timated, lived by a perfect obedience to 
every preceptive word proceeding from 
God, which preceptive word now for- 
bade him to create that bread by which 
the body might live, but the soul perish. 
But what wrong would there have been 
in transforming the stones and eating 


‘the bread? We answer, he would have 


transgressed the divine order specified 
in our comment on verse 2. He was 
still under the rule of the Spirit; and 
the period of his inductive probution was 
unexpired. Had he complied with the 
tempter, he would have fallen by just 
the same sin as the first Adam. His 
probation lasted until the moment that 
angels came and ministered unto hin. 
Adam chose to live by the corporeal 
food; Christ chose to live by the word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of Get. 

Tonk SEconD TEMPTATION, 5-1. 

5. Taketh him—Many commentators 
interpret this as merely meaning that 
Satan induced the Saviour to go with 
him to the temple. But these samo 
commentators do not maintain that in 
verse 8 our Lord walked up the exceed- 
ing high mountain. And yet the words 
implying Satan’s control of his person 
are the stronger in this verse. The 
devil not only taketh. him, but setleth 
him on a pinnacle cf the temple. Tosup 
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up *into the holy city, and set- 

teth him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, 

And saith unto him, If thou 

be the Son of God, cast thyself 

down: for it is written, “THe 


shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee: and in their hands 
they shall bear tie up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot, 
against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is 





é Neh. 11. 1, 18: Isa. 48. 2; 52.1; chap. 


27. 53; Rev. 11. 2,—d Psa, 91. 11. 12. 





pose that our Lord voluntarily walked 
from the wilderness, breaks the continu- 
ity of the scene, and the unity of place. 

Toly ctty—So called, in spite of many 
a wickedness, as being the seat of the the- 
ocracy. ‘They call themselves of the 
holy city,. .but notin truth, nor in right- 
eousness.” Isa. xlvili, 1,2. Pinnacle—or 
little wing, as the word means. It was 


doubtless the-summit of the royal gal-. 


lery built by Herod over the brink of 
the valley of Kedron, with a dizzy 
height from summit to bottom of seven 
hundred feet, down which as any one 
looked, according to Josephus, ‘he 
would become dizzy, his eyes being 
unable to reach so vast a depth.” 

6. If thou be the Son of God—By re- 
sisting the former temptation, Jesus had 
maintained himself to be the Son of God, 
and had sustained his own faith in his 
own divine mission. Let him now show 


that faith in his mission on a more he- } 


roic scale. A sublime faith is just the 
temper for a sublime display. Let him 
leap from the summit of the pinnacle to 
the depth of the gorge. All the world 
will wonder at so grand an exploit. 
Cust thyself down—Put God to the test, 
and astonish the universe. Use thy 
Father’s power, like a wanton son, for 
freaks and experiments at miracle. For 
it is written—And so the devil can quote 
Scripture to make out his point. Noth- 
ing makes wicked men so self-satistied 
as to be able to bless their crime with 
a holy text. They can ridicule the Bi- 
ble, and trample upon it at any other 
time. But they are profoundly biblical, 
and deep reverers of God’s holy and in- 
spired word, if a text can be wrested 
to their purpose. They, like Satan, 
only use the Bible for the occasion, as 
the plaster for sin. They trul, imsult 
the word of God, and de truly add blas- 





phemy to the sin which they try to make 
it cover. Sle shall give... charge— 
Psalin xci, 12. Some have questioned 
how this text in the Psalms is truly to 
be applied to Christ. But it is a prob- 
able fact that the main body of the. 
book of Psalms has for its subject. a 
holy one, a perfect and therefore divine 
man, a Messiah. 

Mark that the Bible, like every other 
good, can be misused and wrested for 
our own destruction. It is a part of 
our probation, that God has not given a 
revelation so unequivocal that perverse 
minds may not pervert it to the service 
of error and sin. The honest heart 
ean alone use it with true security. 
Charye concerning thee—As a parent 
gives the nurse charge concerning the 
tottering child, so God has given his 
angels charge concerning thee, his dear 
son. Hands shall bear thee up—Angel 
nurses shall carry thee in their arms. 
Dash thy foot —Hit thy foot agulnist an 
obstacle and stumble. 

1. Itis written again—One text should 
limit, modify, and, explain another. 
Promises are not to be wantonly  pre- 
sumed upon. They are to be interpret- 
ed in the spirit of the divine Promiser. 
The promise of God to keep us pre- 
sumes that we soberly and (ruly desirs 
to be kept. 

It would be well for those whe main- 
tain the infallible perseverance of ald saints 
to ponder this point. They quote God’s 
promises to keep and preserve the con- 
verted man in every case, omitting to 
note that all such promises of God are con- 
ditional. He will keep us, under proviso 
that we rationally and voluntarily will 
to be in his holy keeping. Zempt—-Or 
put to the test. To assume to draw at 
will upon the find ef his Father’s om- 
nipotence, to perform a capricious ex- 


A.D. 27. 
written again, Thou shalt not 
sempt the Lord thy God. 

8 Again, the devil taketh him 
up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and showeth him all 
the ‘kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them ; 

é Deut. 6. 16.— Rev. 11. 15. 








periment, would be a presumptuous 
tempting and insulting God. 

The first temptation, as we showed, 
(in verse 3,) appealed to the animal 
appetites. This second rises to the 
higher sentiment, the love of show—the 
gratification of admiration. All those 
who are carried away from God by the 
love of pomp, the gratilication of mental 
taste, the pleasures of imagination, the 
gaicties of fashion, the enthusiasm for 
fame, and are induced to pervert for 
these objects powers given by God for 
rightful use, fall by this’ temptation. 
They tempt God by expending the pow- 
ers he has given for ostentatious, wan- 
ton, selfish, and destructive purposes. 
The first temptation was animal, the 
second :esthetical. 

Tue Tuirp TEMPTATION, 8-11. 

8. Aywin—Satan is twice defeated. He 
vould not persuade Jesus to distrust his 
Sonship, nor presumptuously to assume 
it. Ie will make a third effort. He will 
offer Jesus a Messiahship and a royalty 
beyond all possibility of donbt, and be- 
yond all limitation. He will first authen- 
ticate his power by miracle; he will then 
show the splendor of the prize; le will 
then declare on low easy terms, and 
under what allegiance, Jesus can be a 
Satan’s Messiah, lord of the world un- 
der “the god of this world.” An ea- 
ceeding high mountain—Arriving like a 
thought at his destination, Satan lays 
no hand upon him; all is done, as we 
may suppose, by the power and with the 
quickness of a volition. 'And as the Sav- 
iour’s bodily eye took in the limits of 
the prospect, his perceptive faculty, out- 
reaching its material organ, acquiring 
the sweep of Satan’s own vision, beheld 
all the kingdoms of the earth and around 
the globe, with the glory thereof, .n an 
instant of time. 
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9 And saith unto him, All 
these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down aad worship 
me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, 
Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 
written, §Thou shalt worship 

g Deut. 6. 13: 10. 20; Josh. 24. 14; 1 Sas 7.2 














Yet, after all, it is not said that our 
Lord really Veheld the world’s kingdoms. 
It only says that Satan showed, that is, 
pointed them out, for the word asserts 
nothing more. Yonder, eastward, lies 
Persia; down southward is old Kgypt; 
and, lo! far to the west, beyond the 
Mediterranean, isimperial Rome, where 
Tiberius now rules the world. Thou 
shalt possess his throne and more. 
And Satan points with his hand, and 
paints with his tongue, and olfers bir 
a warranty of all that goodly parcel of 
land. Why should he prefer a doubt- 
ful Messiahship to a certain universal 
monarchy ? 

10. Get thee hence, Sutan—For now 
Satan has, so to speak, showed his 
cloven foot. This soft-spoken man, 
this most interesting angel, turns out to 
be none else than God’s foe. He de- 
mands to be worshipped! and that ends 
the matter. The devil is a coward; 
he only needs resistance, and he runs. 
James iv, 7. Jesus had but to give him 
a Get thee hence and he is gone, and makes 
room for the better company of angels, 
whose benevolence and whose form, per- 
haps, he had been counterfeiting. 

As the first temptation appealed to 
the animal appetites, and the second 0 
the mental tastes, so the third appealed 
to the ambition. This is the very triple 
division referred to by St. Jolin: “The 
lust of the Hesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life.” John i, 16. It is the 
very triple temptation by which Eve 
fell. The fruit was good for food, and 
so appealed to the appetite; it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and so pleased the 
sense of beauty; it would make her as 
the gods, and so it awakened her ainbi- 
tion. 

By this last temptation the great mev 
of this world have fallen in myriads 
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the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. 

‘11 Then the devil leaveth him, 
and behold, "angels came and 
ministered unto him. 


12 4! Now when Jesus had 
heard that John was ‘east into 


/prison, he departed into Gal- 


ilee; 
13 And leaving Nazarcth, he 





h Web. 1. 14.—i Mark 1. 14; Luke 3, 20; 





No* that true greatness is incompatible 
with gooulness. Many a ruler of the 
people has Feen the servant of God; 
but often their ruin has been this tempta- 
tion—serve the devil and rule the world. 
They havebelieved the devil tobe the true 
dispenser of this world’s endowments, 
and they have sought his patronage. 

Ll. Devil leaveth htm—Victory, glori- 
ous victory, is now won by the Prince 
of Light. The prince of hell is defeat- 
ed and overcome. This defeat is the 
prelude to the hour when the Messiah 
will cast-him into the lake of fire. The 
second Adam did not, like the first, fall 
before the power of the tempter; and 
the victory which he won was won for 
us, that he might restore the lost Para- 
dfse to our race. Anyels came and min- 
istered unto him—aAs soon as the angel 
of darkness departed the angels of 
light appeared upon the scene. Itis a 
change from deep night to glorious 
morning. The Messiah is faint with 
the terrible combat; and to indicate 
that he is truly master, angels become 
the providers of his food and ‘the wait- 
ers at his table. And so all his follow- 
ers, who in his strength win the 
victory, will find angels to become 
their ministering servants, and will 
nartake, at the table of their Lord, of 
the feast of victory. 


§ 23 —DEPARTURE INTO GALILEE; AND 
§ 25.—RESIDENVE AT CAPERNAUM, 
12-17. 

12. Now—With the temptation at 
thé close of the last verse, the first two 
Periods of our Lord’s history, embracing 
the Infancy and Qualification, terminate. 

Thus far Matthew’s narrative has 
marched forward in regular chronologi- 
cal order. But from this point to the 
next great crisis, namely, his laying the 
platform of his dispensation in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Matthew’s account 





4, 14, 31; John 4. 43.—1 Or, delivered up. 





(constituting only the remainder of this 
chapter,) is very brief, end unobser 7a.at 
of chronology. 

John was cast into prison—The third 
period,embracing our Lord’sPreparatory 
Ministry, hasnow commenced. It begins 
with (events which Matthew omits) his 
first miracle at Cana, the casting out the 
traders at his first passover, his discourse 
to Nicodemus, his baptizing, and receiv- 
ing John’s tinal testimony, (§ 19-§ 22:;) 
opens more distinctly as John recedes, 
but maintains its preparatory character 
until the inauguration of the apostolic 
college and the Sermon on the Mount. 
The imprisonment of the Baptist finds 
Jesus tarrying and baptizing in Judea. 
By the divine plan, as predicted by 
prophecy, his preparatory ministry must 
take place in Galilee. He retires there- 
fore from Judea, and takes his position 
at the predicted spot. 

Departed into Gulilee—Galilee was the 
most northerly of the three general 
divisions of Palestine. There was an 
upper or northern part, and a lower or 
southern part. The latter, lying be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Lake 
Gennesaret, was the principal scene of 
our Lord’s ministry. Its principal towns 
were Tiberias, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Naz- 
areth, Cana, Capernaum, and Nain. Our 
Lord’s disciples. were all from Galilee. 

The Galileans were a turbilert and 
fighting race, whose presence frequeatly 
produced great disturbances at Jerusa: 
lem during the passover. Their dialect 
was considered by the people of Jeru- 
salem as rustic and impure. Hence 
Peter’s speech proved his Galilean origin, 
and confirmed the charge of his being a 
follower of Christ. The name of Galilee 
occurs in the Old Testament as early as 
Josh. xx, 7. 

13. Leaving Nazareth—After being 
rejected there the first time. (See Hist. 
Synop.) As Nazareth was in Galilea 
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came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast, in 


the borders of Zebulun and 
Nephthalim: 





this implies that our Lord’s course from 
Judea was first to Nazareth. Thénce, 
for reasons we procced to explain, he 
went und took his residence at Caper- 
naum. Came and dwelt at Capernaum— 
As Bethlehem was the place of Jesus’s 
birth, and. Nazareth of his childhood, so 
Oapernayzm was the home of his min- 
istry, and Jerusalem the place of his 
death. 

Capernaum was a town situated upon 
the western shore of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret. Its name is compounded of the 
words Kefr, village, and Nahum, refresh- 
ment. It was called the place of refresh- 
ment, from the springs near which it 
stood. There is much difference of opin- 
ion as to its true position. We adopt, 
however, the opinion of Dr. Thomson, 
that it was situated at the point which 
is now called Tell-Hum. The word Hum 
is doubtless the closing syllable of the 
word Capernaum. As the word Kefr sig- 
nifies a village, and the word Tell signifies 
a mound, or ancient site, so the ancient 
Kefr-Nahum would be the modern Tell- 
Hum. The town of Khorazy, about two 
miles north of Tell-Hum, seems to rep- 
resent the ancient Chorazin. This place 
was eminently suited to be the location 
of our Lord’s ministry. The lake by 
which it stood, though now deserted 
and lonely, was then the scene of busy 
life. ‘Situated,’ says Stanley, ‘‘in the 
midst of the Jordan valley, on the great 
thoroughfare from Babylon and Damas- 
cus, in Palestine, its waters seemed to 
answer a purpose like that served by 
the Lake of Lucerne, between Italy and 
Germany. Its fisheries furnished a 
source of sustenance to the surroundigg 
inhabitants, and an industry for its 
labourers. Its surface was alive with 
tke ships, or rather lake-boats, of fisher- 
men and navigators. Under the Roman 
government custom-houses were estab- 
lished, at which tribute was taken by the 
publicans, of which Matthew was one. 
The adjoining countries of Naphtali and 
Zebulun, diversified with mountain and 
vale, were covered with verdure, and 
cultivated by a swarming population. 








Its surface was dotted by countless 
villages, visited by our Lord at various 
times, mentioned or unmentioned by the 
evangelists. Thus the double advan- 
tages of intercourse by sea and land 
were secured by our Lord’s position at 
Capernaum.”’ 

Which ts upon the sea coast —The 
coast or shore of the Lake of Gennesé.ret, 
This lake and its surrounding localities 
must ever remain one of the most intcr- 
esting spots on the map of the globe. 

The Lake of Gennesaret is seldom 
mentioned in the Old Testament, or in 
secular history. In the dim antiquity 
of the most ancient records, its name 
appears to have been Cinneroth, of 
which Gennesaret is .e modernized 
Greek form, and which appears to have 
been derived from a town of Cinneroth, 
on its western shore. It was afterward 
called the Sea of Galilee, and finally, in 
honour of the Emperor Tiberius, it was 
called the Lake of Tiberias, and a town 
was called Tiberias on its western 
coast. 

The Sea of Tiberias is about thirteen 
miles in length, and, in its broadest part, 
six miles in breadth. In the clearness 
of the eastern atmosphere it looks much 
smaller than its real size. What gives 
it a remarkable aspect, is the deep de- 
pression of its surface not only far below 
the lofty summits of its banks, but far 
below the level of the Mediterranean 
Sea. As the traveller descends from the 
rocky walls by which it is encompassed, 
the temperature of its deep basin grows 
warm. Inthe summer or late spring it is 
filled with an atmosphere of oppressive 
heat, in great contrast with the bracing 
breezes of the neighbouring hills of Gal- 
ilee. ‘All along the edge of this seclu- 
ded basin,” says Stanley, “runs the 
whole way round from north to south a 
level beach, at the southern end roughly 
strewn with the black and white stones 
peculiar to this district, and also con- 
nected with its voleanic stru2ture; but 
the central or northern part formed of 
smooth sand, or of a texture of shells 
and pebbles so minute as to resemble 
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14 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 


k Isa. 


gand, like the substance of the beach on 
the Gulf of ’Akabah. Shrubs, too, of 
the tropical thorn, fringe the greater 
part of the line of shore, mingled here 
and t!} ere with the bright pink colours 
of the oleander, 

‘All thro’ the summer night 

Those blossoms, red and bright, 

Spread their soft breasts’ 


long before they are in flower in the 
valleys of the higher country. On this 
beach, which can be discerned running 
like a white line all round the lake, the 
hills plant their dark base, descending 
nowhere precipitously, but almost every- 
where presenting an alternation of soft 
grassy slopes and rocky cliffs, occasion- 
ally broken away so as to exhibit the 
red and gray colours so familiar in the 
- limestone of Greece.” 

Through the centre of this lake, from 
north to south, ruus the rapid current 
of the River Jordan, which, coming down 
from its sources in the Lebanon, passes 
onward to the Dead Sea. On both sides 
of the inlet of the River Jordan, at the 
northern extremity of the lake, stood the 
double town of Bethsaida. Thence on 
the curve of the northeastern shore was 
the grassy plain of Butaiha, where the 
five thousand were iniraculously fed. 
Moving down the eastern shore, we 
come to Kersa or Gergesa, the place of 
the two demoniacs and the possessed 
swine. On the western banks were the 
towns of Tiberias, of Magdala, (the res- 
idcnce of the Magdalen,) Capernaum, 
and Chorazin. - These localities are un- 
paralleled in interest to the heart of the 
Christian traveller, and no waters in the 
werld are surveyed with such emotions 
as the Lake of Gemesaret, and the 
stream of the Jordan. 

Borders of Zelulun and Nephthalim— 
By the ancient division of the tribes, 
Zebulun bordered on this Sea of Gen- 
nesaret. Long before the settleinent 
of the tribes in the land of Canaan, the 
dying Jacob prophesiod of Zebulun, 


-| chap. villi, to ix, 7. 





15 *The land of Zebulun, 
and the land of Nephthalim, 
by the way of the sea, beyond 


9.1, 2 


(Gen. xlix, 13:) “ Zebulun shall dwell at 
the haven of the sea; and he shall be 
an hayen of the ships; and his borders 
shall be unto Zidon.” 

14. Which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet—Isaiah ix, 1,2. The prophecy 
from which Matthew extracts a brie? 
and abrupt fragment, extends through 
This entire passage 
forms one distinct piece of prophecy. 
Through the eighth chapter the prophet 
predicts the overthrow of Syria and the 
northern tribes of Israel by the mighty 
power of the king of Assyria. The ninth 
chapter opeus with a beam of hope to 
succeed this terrible overthrow.  Terri- 
ble as ,was this period of vexation, 
“nevertheless,” says the propliet, (ix, 1,) 
“the dimness shall not be such as was 
in her vexation, when at the first he 
lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and 
the land of Naphtali, and afterwards did 
more grievously afflict her by the way 
of the sea beyond Jordan ir the Galilee 
of the nations.” The reason why the 
dimness should not be such as under 
the Assyrian overthrow, the prophet 
proceeds to tell in the six following 
verses, (2-7,) namely: A great light 
should arise upon them, an emancipa- 
tion like the “joy in harvest;” all the 
weapons of war should be destroyed by 
the power of the Prince of Peace; “for 
unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given,” ete. 

This memorable prophecy, or rather 
that portion of which Matthew quotes 
the commencement, we will here give in 
the translation of Lowth: 


** But there shall not hereafter be darkness in the 
jand which was distressed: 

In the former time he debased 

The land of Zebulun, and the land of Naphtali; 

But in the latter time he made it glorious: 

Even the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee 
of the Gentiles, 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light; 

They that dwelled in the land of the shadow of 
death, 

Unto them hath the light shined. 
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Jordan, Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles ; 
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16 +The people which sat in 
darkness saw great light; and 








Ulsa. 42. 7: 





Luke 2. 32. 





Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast in- 
creased their joy: 

They -ejoice before thee as with the joy of har- 
vest; 

As they rejoice who divide the spoil. 

For the yoke of his burden, the staff laid on his 
shoulder, 

The rod of his oppresscr hast thou broken, as in 
the day of Midian, 

For the greaves of the armed warrior in the con- 
flict, 

And the garment rolled in much blood 

Shall be for a burning, even fuel for the fire. 

For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is 
given, 

And the government shal] be upon his shoulders, 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, 

The Mighty God. the Father of the Everlasting 
Age, the Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end ; 

Upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom, 

Co fix it. and to establish it 

With judgment and with justice, henceforth and 
forever: 

fhe zeal of Jenovau, God of Hosts, will do this.” 


In this piece of prophetic poetry the 
development. and emancipation from its 
enemies of the Messianic “nation” or 
kingdom is compared as far superior to 
the deliverance from Assyria, though 
upon the same spot. Upon that same 
locality the light should rise, the joyous 
kingdom should increase, the oppres- 
sor’s ‘‘rod” should be broken before 
it, all armour should “be for a burn- 
ing,” and war should cease, for the 
“Prince of Peace” is born. He is son of 
David, seated on his throne and ruling 
his kingdom; which throne and kingdom 
under him become eternal, since he is 
“the Mighty God.” 

15. The land of Zebulun and the land 
of Nephthalim—The territories of these 
two tribes were the first to feel the 
overthrow and captivity of Assyria, at 
first lightly, and then more grievously. 
And according to this prophecy, that 
aucient dimness and darkness should be 
r2versed by a light that should burst 
upon the people, produced by the com- 
ing of the Prince of Peace. The ancient 
Jews accordingly expected that the 
coming of the Messiab would be in 








these regions. One of their books, called 
the Sohar. has this declaration: “The 
Messiah shall be revealed in the land of 
Galilee.” Grammatically, we may re- 
mark that the repeated word land iv 
this verse is in apposition with the rev. 
ple in verse 16. The two lands and the 
people.it is which sat in darkness, and 
saw the great lujht. 

By the way of the sea—The word 
way here signifies route or tract of coun- 
try; and the phrase, by the way of the 
sea, signifies on the borders of the sea. 
It describes the situation of the land of 
these two tribes, as being contiguous 
to the Sea of Tiberias. 

Galilee of the Gentiles—This phrase is 
commonly understood as a geographival 
name of a particular part, namely, of 
northern Galilee. But it is very plain 
that northern Galilee, which lay far be- 
yond the lake, could not here be 
meant. Hengstenberg says that it is 
not a geographical name specifying a 
particular part, but simply a phrase of 
description. Galilee is called of the 
Gentiles because, from various cireum- 
stances, a Gentile population had large- 
ly intermingled with the Jewish. This 
had corrupted their religion, debased 
their character, and produced much of 
the darkness which had deepened into 
the shadow of death. 

16. The people—That is, the peo- 
ple of the land of Zebulun aud Naph- 
thali. E 

Sat in darkness—The prophet says, 
“Walked in darkness.” Sat in darknecs 
embraces the same idea, but an intenscr 
meaning. He who walks in darkness 
may be looking for light; but he who 
sits in darkness is settled in his con- 
dition. Saw great light—The prophet 
lescribes the future as past. Before 
his eye the scene transpires. The peo- 
ple are described as sitting in hope- 
less midnight, when a sudden noonday 
breaks upon them. Shadow of death 
—Physically we conceive there to 
be a darkness of night, and also a 
deeper darkness of death. Spiritually 
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to them which sat in the region 
and shadow of death light is 
owe ung up. 

7 €@™ From that time Jesus 
peat to preach, and to say, 
"Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 


m Mark 1. 14.——r chap. 3. 2; 10. 7. 
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18 §° And Jesus, walking by 
the sea of Galileo, saw two 
brethren, Simon ? called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, casting 
a net into the sea: for ey. were 
fishers. 

19 And he saith «unto, them, 

o Mark 1, 16, 17, 18; Luke 5. ap John 1, 42. 











ivo. as here, there is to the souls 
of en a darkness of moral night; 
and when this becomes hopeless it 
deepens to the shades of spiritual and 
eternal death. In this condition of 
hopeless spiritual darkness of death, 
were these Galileans when the Messi- 
anic light. Jesus, the Redeemer, sprung 
ep upon them. 

17. From that time—From the time 
of John’s imprisonment and the Sav- 
iour’s settlement in Capernaum. 
~ Began. .to say, Renent—As the preach- 
ing of the Baptist lad-eeased. the Sav- 
iour took up the Baptist’ stheme. That 
‘theme was repentance, as preparatory 
to the founding of Messiah’s kingdom. 
Repent—Repentance includes two ele- 
ments, renunciation of our past sin, and 
the adoption of a future better course. 
This renunciation is founded upon a sor- 
row more or less emotional, and an abhor- 
renee, more or less earnest, of our past 
misdoing. But the genuineness of our 
repentance depends less upon the emo- 
tional excitement, than upon the strength 
of the volition by which we have re- 
nounced the past, and the reality of the 
~eformation in the future. The repent- 
ance that produces no reformation may 
aave some sincerity, but litle soundness, 
and no happy result, 

Kingdom of heaven—See note on 
Matt. iii, 2. 
€ 26.—CALL OF FOUR DISCIPLES, PRE- 
CEDED BY MIRACLES, 18-22. 


18. Saw two orethren—Of this call of 
Simon and Andrew a fuller account is 
given in Luke v, 1-11. This was not 
the first meeting of our Lord with the 

brothers, for that is narrated in thie 
frst chapter of John. Nor is it to be 
tdentitied with their incorporation into 
‘he body of the twelve apostles, which 
Vou. Los 








is narrated_in Mark. iii, 14. This call 
to follow him as a disciple was inter- 
mediate between those two events and 
preparatory to the latter. It may be 
remarked that in the apostolic college 
there were two couples of brothers, 
namely, Simon and Andrew, James 
and John. All four were from Beth- 
saida, on the Galilean side of the Jor 
dan. 

Simon, called Peter—A Tlebrew and 
a Greek name, according to, the custoin 
of that day. The Greek name, Petros, 
was given by our Lord in allusion to 
the hardy nature of this, the oldest, the 
most ardent. and, from the boldness of 
his character, the most conspicuous of 
the apostles. Hence he was chief of 
the apostles until surpassed by St. 
Paul; but not in the Romish sense. 
He possessed not a primacy of office, 
but a pre-eminence of character. On 
the contrary, Andrew, of the same stock, 
is tame in character and obscure in his- 
tory. As apostles, they were officially 
equal; as men, they possessed by na-- 
ture a great disparity. 

They were fishers—We have already 
remarked that the waters of the Gennes- 
aret were prolific of fish, the taking 
of which formed a large share of the 
occupation of the dwellers upon its 
shores. 

19, Fishers of men—The comparison 
of the preacher to the fisherman, as ae- 
rived from this passage, was a favourite _ 
idea with the early writers of the 
Christian Church. Fish in the waters 
are as sinners in the world. It is the 
preacher's art so to bait the hook of 
divine truth as that, with ready appe- 
tite, the sinner will receive it and be 
captured for salvation. Hence there was 
a striking accordance. and perhaps eveu 
an intended trpeism. between the sary 
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Follow me, and 7] will make 
you fishers of men. 

"30 tAnd they straightway left 
their nets, and followed him. 
21 *And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brethren, 
James, the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, in a ship 
with Zebedee their father, 
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mending their nets; and he 
called them. 

22 And they immediately left 
the ship and their father, and 
followed him. 

23 {And Jesus went about 
all Galilee, ‘teaching in thei 
synagogues, and preaching "the 
gospel of the kingdom, *and 








g Luke 5. 10, 11.—v7r Mark 10. 28; Luke 18, 28, 
8 Mark 1. 19, 20; Luke 5. 10, 11. 


t Chap. 9. 35: Mark 1. 21, 3%; Luke 4. 15, 44 
w Chap. 24. 14; Mark} 14.—o Mark 1. 34. 








engawements of these men and their 
subsequent profession as apostles. 

20. Struightway left their nets—Vhey 
had been previously disciples of John. 
The preaching of Jesus had divinely im- 
pressed their hearts. The miracle per- 
formed upon the present occasion, as 
detailed by Luke. had filled their hearts 
with awe. .Straightway they left their 
nets, their boats, their father, and their 
rnther’s house, surrendering all to fol- 
low him, with a quickness that ren- 
ders them the very model of a prompt 
obedience. 


§ 28.—JEsus’s MINISTRY THROUGH 
GALILEE, 23-25. 

23. Jesus went about ali Gulilee—In 
regard to Galilee, consult uotes on 
verse 12. 

Synagoques—The word synagogue is 
from the “Greek avy, syn, together, and 
dyw, uyv, Lo collect; and its signification 
is about synonymous with our American 
word ‘‘meeting-house.”” They were very 
numerous in Palestine in our Saviour’s 
time, it being allowable to raise a syn- 
agogue wherever ten responsible men 
could be found. Our Saviour and the 
apostles found the synagogues most 
eligible places for the tirst preaching of 
the Gospel, both in Palestine and in 
Gentile countries where Jews resided. 
St. James calls the place of Christian 
worship synagogue. James ii, 2. 

The existence of synagogues long 
before the captivity cannot be proved. 
The Church of the Patriarchs worship- 
ped in teuis, or under the open sky, or 
wherever their devotion saw reason to 
taige an altar The words in Psalm 





lyxiv, 8: They have burned up all the 
synagogues vf God in the land, prove 
the existence of edifices of worship which 
fire could cousume, before the captivity. 
After the re-establishment of the Jew- 
ish Church in Palestine, care seems to 
have been taken for their general dif- 
fusion, in order that worship and instruc- 
tion might spread and perpetuate doc- 
trine and piety. 

The arrangements of a Jewish con- 
gregation, as well as the construction 
of the synagogue, seem to have resem- 
bled those of a modern Christian Cliurch. 
The people in..the front part of the 
building sat facing the pulpit, or desk 
on a platform, which was occupied by 
the reader or speaker. Behind the 
pulpit were ranged high seats of honour, 
“chief seats,” where the Scribes and 
Pharisees loved to sit facing the people. 
A chest or ark was near the pulpit, in 
which the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment were deposited. From the ;ulpit 
the Scriptures were read; and the reader 
or some other person expounded, tauglit, 
or preached. Prayers were also offered; 
and at the close a solemn benedictiou 
was pronounced, and the people respond: 
ed Amen and dispersed. These exer 
cises took place every (Saturday) Sub 
bath. 

The synagogue had its regular offi- 
cers, who may be divided simply into 
four classes. First, a ‘ruler of the syna- 
gogue,” who was not the minister, but 
a sort of president or executive over its 
management. Second, a body of elders, 
nearly corresponding, perhaps, with - 
our modern trustees. ‘hird the le. 
gatus ecclesia; that is, the delegute to 
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healing all manner of sickness 
ani all manner of disease among 
the people. 

24 And his fame went through- 
out all Syria: and they brought 
anto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases 
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and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and 
those which were lunatic, and 
those that had the palsy; and 
he healed them. 

25 YAnd there followed fim 
great multitudes of people from 
3.7 





“opresentative of the Church, appoiuted 
to lead the devotional exercises, corre- 
sponding somewhat to the modern 
preacher or reader. Yet he was often 
nothing more than the man selected, as 
we would say, to lead the exercises. 
Fourth, the mznister, as he is called in 
Luke iv, 20, or servant; that is, the 
sexton, who took care of the cleanliness 
of the building and other conveniences 
of the congregation and worship. To 
these may also, perhaps, be added the 
deacons ; that is, the almoners or takers 
of the collections or alms. ; 

24, All Syria—The extent of the 
country of Syria cannot be defined with 
much exactness. The name. was, per- 
haps, derived from Syr or Tyre, so that 
Syria is equivalent to Tyria. In its 
widest limits it seems to have compre- 
hended all the country lying between 
the Mediterranean and the Kuphrates. 
The rumour of our Lord’s miracles was 
no doubt circulated with more or less 
clearness over all that land. The terri- 
tory from which there came followers 
and bearers of invalids was of a much 
narrower extent, as defined in the fol- 
lowing verse. 

Diseases and torments—Diseases are 
(hese illnesses by which the body is en- 
feebled and the life cousumed. Tor- 
ments are those intlictions producing 
5edily torture and agony. Possessed with 
devils—That evil spirits are permitted, 
r some ages of gross wickedness, to 
possess men, has been the doctrine of 
the Churel um all ages, until the cavils of 
some modern tl inkers, more skeptical 
than wise, brought it in question. The 
word here rendered devils is more prop- 
erly demons. Strictly speaking, there is 
‘but one devil, diabolus. fe is called Sa- 
an, and is the prince of evil spirits or 
Jemoas, Possession implies that the de- 





mon occupied the body of a man, lise a 
second inore powerful soul, controlled 
his mental faculties, spcke through his 
organs, and mastered his limbs. These 
phenomena might be combined with 
natural disease. A person enfeebled by 
malady might be the more e:sily over- 
come by the demon, and physical or men- 
tal derangements might invive his en- 
trance. Especially maladies and cor- 
ruption produced by vices and depray- 
ity might fit a man for demoniac posses- 
sion; tlfe demon might operate through 
his diseases, maliciously aggravate their 
symptoms, and increase their violence. 
But the possession and the disease were 
two distinct things. This appears from 
the words here used. Diseases, _tor- 
ments, lunacy, and palsy are all men- 
tioned as separate afflictions, differing in 
nature from demoniac possession. Ju- 
natic—This word is derived from luna, 
the moon. It signifies imsane persons, 
whose case is supposed to be aggravated 
by the influence of the moon. The name 
remains as a simple term for insane 
persons after the belief in the influence 
of the moon has ceased. Its use does 
not imply at the present day, nor any 
more in the evangelist, any belief that 
the moon produces insanity. The most 
skeptical physician of the present day 
would not hesitate to use the word, 
apart from all reference to its ety- 
mology. 

25. Followed him great multitudes— 
How true to the life this picture is, the 
following passage will show. “The 
news that a foreign hakeem or doctor 
was passing through the country,” says 
Mosier, ‘‘very soon was spread abroad, 
and at every halt our camp was thronged 
with the sick, not only of the village 
near to which we were encamped, but 
of all the surrounding villages. Many 
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Galilee, and from Devapolis, and 
from Jerusalem, and from Ju- 
dea, and from beyond Jordan. 


CHAPTER V. 
ND seeing the multitudes, 
“he went up intoa mountain: 
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came several days’ journey to consult 
our doctor, and were brought to him in 
spite of every difficulty and inconven- 
ience. Some came on asses, bolstered 
up on cushions, and supported by their 
relations; others on camels, whose rough 
pace must have been torture to any one 
in sickness. Jt may be conceived what 
a misfortune sickness must be in a coun- 
try where there is no medical relief, nor 
even a wheel conveyance to seek relief 
when it is at hand.” Our Lord, as a 
miraculous healer, as well as teacher, 
doubtless attracted, in a similar way, 
still greater crowds. ; 

From Decapolis—Decapolis signifies 
the Ten Cities. These ten cities, includ- 
ing their rural territories, lay mostly on 
the east side of the Jordan, near Lake 
Gennesaret. Their names are dif- 
ferently given, and their numbers really 
appear to have varied at different times, 
amounting at one time to fourteen. They 
are commonly reckoned to be, 1. Damas- 
cus, 2. Philadelphia, 3. Raphana, 4. Sey- 
thopolis, 5. Gadara, 6. Hippos, 7. Dion, 
8. Pella, 9. Galas, 10. Canatha. But one 
of these, namely, Scythopolis, was sit- 
uated in Galilee. 

From beyond Jordan—From the Greek 
word réoay, peran, signifying beyond, the 
country beyond Jordan was called Pe- 
rea. Tlis name in its largest sense was 
applied to the whole strip of territory 
lying east of the Jordan, and bounded 
on the east by mountains, which divided 
it from Arabia Deserta. In its narrower 
sense, it designated the territory east of 
tae Jordan, toward the south. Accord- 
ing to JosepLus, its northern limit was 
a. Palla, its southern at Macheron, 
its east at Philadelphia, its west the 
Jordan, 

This paragraph of the evangelist, be- 
zinning at verse 12, gives a general view 
of our Lord’s ministry during its period 
in Galilee. ‘It properly succeeds the 
account of the temptation by which our 
Lord was proved and perfected for the 
work Jt also well prepares the way 








for the great summary of his moral doc- 
trines contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, which he now sets before us. 

It is well remarked by Mr. Stanley, 
that the scene of the main events of tia 
first three Gospels was in Galilee, while 
that of the fourth was mainly in Jeru- 
salem. These three, then, he calls the 
Galilean Gospels. 


CHAPTER V. 

Matthew now proceeds te give a 
sketch, not complete, yet wisely full, of 
the PLATFORM of the new dispensa- 
tion, usually called the SERMON ON THE 
Mount. Upon which observe, 

1. That it opens the Fourth Period of 
our Lora’s history. (See Synopsis.) The 
Qualification is complete with the temp- 
tation, iv, 11; the history of the Pre- 
paratory preaching of repentance is 
seantily given by Matthew, iv, 12-25. 
It includes preaching, miracles, and 
the completion of the college of the 
Twelve Apostles. All things were now 
ready for laying the broad summary of 
the principles of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. 

2. The entire sermon was delivered 
by our Saviour aé one time. We say 
this because Olshausen and others 
have conceded, contrary to Matthew’s 
plain purpose, that he has here 
gathered together a summary of the teach- 
ings of our Lord gwen forth at various 
times. According to that hypothesis, it 
is difficult to see how there was any 
Sermon on the Mount. Our Lord did us 
doubt, at various times. inculeate the 
same great truths, even in the same lan- 
guage, upon ditferent audiences Doubt- 
less he reiterated many a time the same 
lesson. He was teacher as well as preach- 
er; and what teacher does not repeat to 
his immature pupils the same principles, 
even to a weariness? “Why do you 
repeat that thing twenty times to that 
child?” was a question put to Mr. Wes- 
ley’s. mother. ‘‘ Because nineteen timer 
will not do,’ was the wise answer. Ex. 
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pressions in this sermon are repeated in 
Matt. xii, 33; xv, 14; (comp. Luke vi, 
39;) xviil, 8,9; (comp. Mark ix, 43-47.) 
So the Lord’s prayer is again not only 
uttered, but formally taught ‘o the dis- 
ciples at their own request. Luke xi, 
2-4. Matthew’s express words, that 
he opened his mouth and taught them say- 
ing these things, as well as his closing 
remark, that he ended these sayings, cer- 
tainly affirm that this entire sermon 
was in substance delivered at that time. 
That the record is not indeed completely 
full, is apparent from the fact that Luke 
supplivs some things omitted by Mat- 
thew, although, in general, Luke’s is 
much the briefest report of the dis- 
course. 

3. As this sermon was delivered 
upon the oceasion of inaugurating the 
twelve apostles, so we may call it his 
Inauguration Sermon. It was delivered 
mainly to the inner cirele of his apostles; 
yet, indirectly, for the benefit also of 
the listening multitudes. He taught 

his apostles whut they must teach; and 

he thereby gave to the multitudes a 
check by which they could test the 
genuineness of the apostolic preaching. 
So the word of God should be in the 
hands of the people, that they may de- 
cide whether the preachers utter its 
truths. 

4, Here remark, that our Lord did 
not, in direct word, term himself Mes- 
siah; but he assumed that position of 
authority which implied his Messiah- 
ship, and prepared ‘the minds of the 
people to form a true conception of what 
the Messiali should be. For, first, he 

‘takes a position higher than Moses, 
speaking in his own name as if with an 
authority to supersede the founder of 
the first dispensation. And, second, 
he describes the kingdom of God with 
such traits as to imply that this new 
(lispensation was to be wholly unlike 
the worldly and warlike kingdom which 
popular opinion expected. ‘The multi- 
tudes still desired the Messiah which 
Satan proposed in the temptation, 
(chap. iv, 9-11.) Tie world and Satan 
rereed in their Messiah; but God and 
Mhrist agreed in the Messiah of a very 
afferent uature. To vanish from the 
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popular mind its spurious conception of 
a Messiah, with his worldly, warlike, 
diabolical kingdom, is a main purpose 
of this sermon. Its whole train of 
blessings, its whole body of doctrines 
and precepts, are for the true subjects 
of the divine kingdom. Its woes, its 
prohibitions, its refutations are against 
the tempers, practices, and doctrines of 
the partisans and expectants of tha 
kingdom which Satan suggested to 
Christ. 

5. The central 1pEA of the discourse 
is the establishment of the new dispen 
sation as the kingdom of Gud on earth 
Of that kingdom God is king, but God 
as FATHER; so that this dispensation 
is both kingdom and family; and by 
coming under its dominion, we become 
not only subjects, but children. Christ, 
as first-born, is visible king; and all we 
are, with and under him, brethren, and_ 
under God, the Father-king. God, as 
our sovereign Father, is mentioned ex- 
pressly some fifteen times, besides other 
phrases of paternity, and numerous al- 
lusions to our childlike relation. See 
v, 16; vi, 1, 4, 6 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 18, 18, 
26, 32; vii, 11, 21. 


§ 36.—SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

1. Seeing the multitudes—Gathered to- 
gether, doubtless with the understand- 
ing that a great discourse was to be 
uttered. As Luke informs us, he had 
spent the night previous in the Mount 
in solitary prayer. In the morning he 
called and formally chose his twelve 
apostles. Luke says he then walked 
down with the twelve to the level piatn, 
or “table-land.” There it was that tne 
mighty multitudes met him; from Tyre 
and Sidon north, from Judea ard Jeru- 
salem south, they nad assembled in vast 
yolhune. He had prepared authority 
for his teachings by countless miracles. 
The loving multitudes pressed upon 
him, for power went forth out of him to 
heal them. At this point Matthew's 
history commences. beginning with the 
opening words of this verse: seeing 
the pressing multitudes he went up into 
THE (not A, as in our trarslation’ 
mountain. 

What mountain this was is not said 


10 


and when he was set, his dis- 
ciples came unto him: 








by cither evangelist. Tradition, how- 
ever, las selected a mount, which has 
been called from the event, ‘‘The Mount 
of Beatitudes,” which is thus beautifully 
described by Stanley, a writer not re- 
markable for ready credulity for tra- 
dition: 

“The undulating table-land, which 
skirts the hills of Galilee on the east, is 
broken by a long low ridge rising at its 
northern extremity into a square shaped 
hill with two tops, which give it the 
modern name of ‘the Horns of Hattin,’ 
Hattin being the village on the ridge at 
its base. This mountain or hill—for it 
only rises sixty feet above the plain—is 
that known to pilgrims as the Mount 
of the Beatitudes, the supposed scene 
of the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ The 
tradition cannot lay claim to any early 
date: it was in all probability suggest- 
ed-tirst tothe Crusaders by its remark- 
able situation. But that situation so 
strikingly coincides with the intimations 
of the Gospel narrative, as almost to 
force the inference that, in this instance, 
the eye of those who selected the spot 
was, for once, rightly guided. It is the 
only height seen in this direction from 


the shores of the Lake of Gennegaret.’ 


The plain on which it stands is easily 
aceessible from the lake, aud from that 
plain to the summit is but a few min- 
utes’ walk. The platform et the top is 
evidently suitable for the collection of 
a multitude, and corresponds precisely 
to the ‘level place’ (réxov redevod) to 
which-Ife would ‘come down’ ag from 
one ofits higher horns to address the 
people. Its situation is central both to 
the peasants of the Galilean hills and 
the fishermen of the Galilean lake, be- 
tween which it stands, and would there- 
fore be a natural resort both to ‘Jesus 
and his disciples’ when they retired for 
solitude from the shores of the sea, and 
also to the crowds who assembled 
‘froin Galilee, from Decapolis, from Jeru- 
salem, from Judea, and from beyond 
Jordan.’ None.of the other mountains 
in the neighbourhood could answer 
equally wel to this description, inas- 
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'2 And he opened his mouth, 
and taught them, saying, 





much as they are merged into the uni. 
form barrier of hills round the lake; 
whereas this stands separate, ‘the 
mountaiz,’ which alone could lay clain 
to a distinct name, with the excev- 
tion of the one height of Tabor, which 
is too distant to answer the require- 
ments.” 

From this description we see that 
there are, in the locality, three grades 
of elevation above the ordinary level of 
ground. First, the *table-land;” sec- 
ond, tlie broad area on the hill-top; 
from which rise, third, the ‘ Horns.” 
We rather suppose that Jesus spent the 
previous night of devotion in one of the 
“‘Horns;” Ins inauguration of his apos- 
tles is upon the level hill-top; whence 
he descends with the twelve and meets 
the multitude upon the “‘ table-land,”’ or 
level plain of Luke. Had we Luke’s ae- 
count alone. we should infer that the 
sermon was delivered upon the “‘ table- 
land, which is, indeed, a part proper of 
“the Mount.” But from Matthew's 
words, “seeing the multitudes, he went. 
up into the mount,” we learn that Je- 
sus led up the multitudes from the 
‘‘table-land to the broad level upon the 
hill.” “This he doubtless did for the 
high symbolic reasons that induced the 
choice of Sinai, Gerizim, Ebal, and Zion 
for scenes of sublime inaugurations. 
Herein it will be seen that we differ 
from Stanley in our identifying the 
“level plain” (7éz0v wedéivov) with the 
“table-land,” rather than with the level 
“hill-top.” This view completely con 
ciliates the preparatory statemexts of 
the three evangelists. 

When he was se-—The Jewish zx: bbi 
sat in delivering instruction to his pu- 
pus. Disciples came—And formed the 
inmost circle of auditors. 

2. Opened his mouth—The phrase ex- 
presses the importance of the utterance. 
The Orientals, especiaily the Hindoos, 
when narrating the commands or pre: 
cepts of sonie god, hero, or teacher, use 
the phrase, he opened his mouth, as a 
formula of high dignity. They use for 
the word opened, not the ordinary tert 
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2 >Blessed are the- poor in 
spurit: for theirs is the kingdoin 
f heaven. 
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4 ¢Blessed ave they that 
mourn: for they shall be com 
forted. 





h Luke 6, 20; Psa. 51.17; Prov. 16.19; 29. 3; 
Isa. 57. 15; 66. 2. 


¢ Isa. 61. 2, 3; Luke 6. 21; John 16. 20; 2 Cor. 
1.7; Rev. 21. 4. 





for opening a door, but the term that 
designates the opening or expanding of 
a flower. Saying—This word implies 
that the following is a substantial sum- 
nary of his discourse. 

The discourse itself has been treated 
too much by commentators as a mere 
teries of sentiments and maxims, with 
little plan or symmetry asa whole. If 
we mistake not, there exists a true 
order of parts, not formally announced 
or artificially studied, but naturally 
arising from the true position of the dis- 
course. Tholuck and Stier have both 
given plans of the discourse, founded 
on their own analyses. My own plan 
differs wholly from either, being, as I 
conceive, more simple, true, and accord- 
ant with the position of the sermon as 
‘a platform amid surrounding religious 
systems. 

The discourse, as a programme of 
the principles of tle New Testament 
dispensation, is clearly distinguishable 
into three parts, and the following may 
ke given as its outline: 


PLAN. 


J. CHRISTIAN PirTy, AS DISTINGUISH- 
ED FROM IRRELIGION. Chap. v, 3-16. 

1. Nine benedictions upon humility, 
penitence, meekness, aspirations after 
goodness, mercy, purity, peacemaking. 
and holy suffering for rignteousness’ 
sake. 3-12. 

2. Woes pronounced upon contrary 
traits. Luke vi, 24-26. 

3. Active duties enjoined upon the 
blessed ones. 13-16. 

TI. CHRISTIAN PIETY, AS DISTINGUISH- 
ED FROM JuDAISM. Chap. v, 17; vi, 19. 

1, Is the completior of pure Juda- 
ism, 17 -20. 

2. Distinguished from degenerate 
Judaism, in regard to (1.) angry pas- 
sions, (2.) sexual purity, (3.) oaths, 
(4.) conciliation, (5.) moral love, (6.) 
sincerity in alins, prayer, and fasting. 
v. 21—vi; 18: 





TIT. | CHRISTIANITY, AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM GENTILISM. Chap. vi, 19-vii, 27. 

1. Supreme trust in God our pro- 
vident Father. vi, 19-34. 

(1.) Theearth-treasures must not 
come into competition with the heaven: 
ly treasures. 19-23. 

(2.) The world-god must not stand in 
competition with our heavenly-Father. 
24-34. 

2. Supreme reverence for God as our 
adjudging Father. vii, 1-27. 

(i.) Usurp not his place as Judge 
vii, 1-6. 

(2.) Confide in his more than earthly 
paternity, 7-12. 

(3.) Enter the narrow way to him, 
avoiding all false guides. 13-20. 

(4.) Profession no assurance before 
his judgment-bar. 21-23. 

(5.) We stand or fall in judgment 
only by obedience to Christ’s words. 
24-27. 


I. CHRISTIAN PIETY, AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM IRRELIGION. 

The Nine Benedictions, 3-12. 

3. Blessed—The Gospel opens with a 
blessing, again and again. There are 
more than the sacred seven. There are 
the thrice three; the well rounded nine 
benedictions. How many were the woes 
which solemnly echoed to them we know 
not; for Matthew omits them, and Luke 
gives them, perhaps, incompletely. 
This word blessed conveys not an opinion 
or a prayer, as human henedictions do, 
but agentence or a decree. Such thirgs 
are blessed, not because he says they 
are merely, but because he makes and 
pronounces them so. It is an anticipa 
tion of that final, ‘Come ye blessed,” 
which he will pronounce upon his 
judgment throne. Our Lord here truly 
speaks with authority, as the one who 
will be the final judge of human des- 
tiny. 

Blessed means not merely happy, as 
even Mr. Wesley renders it. As hap 
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5 "Blessed are the meck: for 
*they shall inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after right- 


d Psa, 37. 11.—é See Rom. 4. 13. 
JF Isa, 55. 1; 65, 13. 
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eousness: ‘for they shall be 
filled. 

7 Blessed ave the mereiful: 
8 for they shall obtain merey. 


g Psa. 41. 1; chap. 6. 14; Mark 11. 25; 2 Tim 
1.16; Heb. 6, 30; James 2. 13, 








piness is higher than pleasure, so blessed- 
ness is higher than happiness. Blessed- 
ness is more truly divine. It is themore 
than happiness produced by God's sun- 
ehine in the soul, 

Poor in spirit—The spirit is the im- 
loortal nature in man; and especially 
the moral part of the human soul where- 
with a man is religious and receives 
and communes with the Divine Spirit. 
Ho whose spirit the Gospel finds al- 
ready supplied and falsely rich with 
something else than the Gospel, cannot 
receive the Gospel. If the spirit be full 
and satisfied with some false religion, 
or pride, or earthly good, or moralism, 
it has no room or receptivity for the 
Gospel, and no blessing from Christ. So 
the outright, self-conscious sinner, mor- 
ally poorin’faet and poor in spirit, is often 
more likely to receive the Gospel than 
he who has something that is not re- 
ligion in the place of religion. Blessed, 
then, is he who has a receptive vacancy, 
a poverty, real and felt, for the Gospel. 

Kingdom of heaven—A very bountiful 
filling up of the vacuity. The pauper 
shall be a king; bis empty box shall 
be filled with royal treasures. 

4. They that mowrn—Of course all the 
terms are to be understood as within 
the sphere of religion. The mourning 
is not secular, but religious grief— 
penitence. As sin is the only essential 
evil, so this mourning is for sin. And 
for sin the only comfort is forgiveness 
and divine favour. Penitence is a bless- 
ed receptivity of the true blessedness. 

5. The meek—Who are placidly ready, 
without pride or captiousness, to receive 
the good. They shall inherit the earth— 
Rather, the land. As Israel were to 
enjoy the promised land below, so the 
true Israel shall enjoy that land of 
which the earthly land was typical. 

6. Hunger and thirst—\lere is some- 
thing more than mere vacuity, or peni- 
lence, or tranquil readiness It is an 





ardent longing—a holy appetite for aU 
that is right and good. F%lled—Te 
Gospel can fill the largest desire for thé 
true good. 

Thus far has Jesus, in the act of pro- 
pounding his Gospel, pronouneed pro- 
paratory blessings on those who are 
variously ready to receive it. Four 
benedictions are thus conferred on a 
proper receptiveness of heart. 

He next pronounces two benedietions 
on positive traits of character; the one 
being a natural virtue sanctified by 
grace, the other a gracious state 
wrought by piety. 

1. Blessed are the merciful—Merey is 
the exercise of benevolence toward the 
unfortunate or guilty. It may and does 
exist as a natural quality in the human 
heart. It is an approvable trait which 
has survived the fall. 

We must here distinguish between 
a virtne and a piety. A virtue may 
exist in unregenerate nature. It is an 
excellence. Nor is it, like some excel- 
lences, as beauty of person, elegance 
of manners, ‘strength of intellect, taste 
for literature, a mere neutral excellence; 
for as a moral excellence it is in itself 
superior to any of these. Moral virtues 
stand as good by themselyes, as ap- 
proved by man, and even, in a sease, 
approved by God; inasmuch as even to 
God himself they are better than their 
absence, or their opposite instead. 

But all mere virtue is defective unless — 
the sanctifying grace of God brightens 
and heightens it to piety. For (1.) it 
is in itself defective, not being as per- 
fect as it should be. (2.) Being defect. 
ive, it cannot receive the unqualified 
favour of Goa. (3.) Virtues not height- 
ened to piety may be used to wicked 
ends, as Absalom used his own justice, 
amiableness, and beauty to win Israe!} 
torebellion. (4.) Mere unregenerate vir- 
tues cannot atone for our sins of count. 
less multiplicity. They cannot stand 
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- § 4 Blessed ave the pure in 
heart: for 'they shall see God. 
9 Blessed are the peacemak- 





jers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. 
10 ¥ Blessed are they winch 





& Pea. 15. 2; 24. 4; Heb, 12. 14.— 71 Cor, 13. 12; 


1Jno. 3. 2, 3,—_K 2Cor. 4.17; 2 Tim, 2.19: 1Pet.3.14, 





in the place of the Redeemer; nay, they 
may ruin us by inducing us to make 
these a substitute for him. 

8. Blessed ure the pure in heart—Here 
is a trait of character which God’s Spir- 
it ean alone produce. This is sanctifi- 
eation. Itmay exist in different degrees. 
It may be partial; it may be complete. 
Even when complete, it may, in this 
world, coexist with many an error of 
judgment, and many a defect of tem- 
perament. Yet it enables us to live with- 
out offending God, so as to maintain 
for us the permanent undiminished ‘ful- 
ness of the divine approbation. And 
when the heart is clean, the eye is clear. 
When purity makes us like God, then 
can we realize and see his countenance. 
The eye of the pure spirit beholds the 
pure Spirit. Through the beams he 

. shed down upon us, we can look up and 
see the face that shines. In the light 
of his smile we behold his smile. So 
the pure in heart shall see God. 

9. Peacemakers—A triad of benedic- 
tions will now be pronounced on Chris- 
tian doings. Let us be excused for the 
quaintness of saying, that of these nine 
benedictions four are pronounced upon 
Christian receptivities ; two upon Chris- 
tian positivities, and three upon Chris- 
tian uctivities. The three activities on 
which he will now pronounce benedic- 
tions are peace-making, the endurance 
of persecution, the endurance of false 
reproach. 

Peacemakers, in the simple and natu- 
rel sense, are those who seek to remove 
qiarrels and hates, and to produce kind- 
ly affections between men. They are 
good. Though unregenerate men, these 
men: are herein blessed. How much 
better than mere indifference; how im- 
mensely better than the truly devilish 
opposite. ven if, for other sins and 
for the defectiveness of this virtue, the 
peacemaker be not saved from hell, 
from what depths of hell may he not be 
saved | 

But the true ~eeeraker is Christ 


himself, who first reconciles God and 
man. And then, by shedding the Spiri. 
of the God of peace into men’s hearts, 
he brings them to peace. And this is 
the real basis of all true peace. And he 
is the true peacemaker who endeavours 
to lay this basis. He is the true Chris- 
tian peacemaker who endeavours, like 
Christ, to plant the divine spirit of peace 
in men's hearts. And the promise here 
accordingly is, thatas they are herein like 
Christ the Son of God, so they shall be 
called the children of God. So we have 
a family consisting of the God of Peace, 
the Prince of Peace, and the sons of 
peace. ; 

All who truly seek to spread the Gos- 
pel, who éndeavour to establish the reign 
of right and truth, who seek to reduce 
the contentiousness of even the Church, 
and to bring the imperfect Christianity 
of the age to a more loving tone, are 
peacemakers. On the other hand, the 
mere zealots for party and sect, the par- 
tisan politician, the warlike statesman, 
the glory-loving hero, the duellist, the 
oppressor, are reverse characters, for 
whom a counter woe is implied. 

Yet the true peacemaker does not seek 
peace by a compromise with sin. That 
is a false peace which is made with the 
devil and sin, and is a true discord and 
war against good aud God. Christ, the 
true peacemaker, was a terrible de- 
nouncer of iniquity. 

10. Persecuted for righteousness—Let 
us not suppose, however, that peace- 
makers in this world will always enjoy 
peace from men. In maintaining truth 
and right, and all those principles which 
truly make for the peace and blessing 
of the world, they will find room for the 
most heroic firmness; and for the bravest 
activity. They will find they have 
blows to take, and sufferings to endure. 
The scourge, the prison, and the stake 
have been their fate. But here is a 
benediction that can pay them for all 
And doubtless these simple words Lave, 
in all ages, consoled the sufferers tor 
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are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

11 ' Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of 
meyil against ‘you | falsely, for 
my sake. 

? Luke 6, 22.—m 1 Pet. 4. 14.—1 Gr. lying. 


n Luke 6. 23; Acts 5. 41: Rom. 5,3; James 1. 2; 
1 Pet. 4. 13. 





12 "Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad: for great és your reward 
in heaven: for °so persecuted 
they the prophets which were 
before you. 

13 @ Ye are the salt of the 
earth: P but if the salt have lust 
its savour, wherewith shall it by 





o2Chron. 36, 16; Neh. 9. 26; chap. 23. 34, 375 
Acts 7. 52; 1 Thess. 2. 15.—y Mark 9, 90; Lake 
14, 34, 35. 





Christ in dungeons, under the rack, and 
amid the flame. Theis is the kingdom 
of heaven—To the. persecutor belongs 
the kingdom of hell, but to the true suf- 
ferers for Christ belongs the kingdom 
of heaven. The persecution named in 


this eiglith benediction seems to consist. 


rather of bodily tortures and martyr- 
doms. Hence the reward is the glori- 
fied kingdom of God. In benediction 
first, the kingdom of God below—a pres- 
ent reward for a present want—is prom- 
ised; but in benediction eighth, the king- 
dom of glory is the martyr’s reward. 

1]. Revile. . .persecute...say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely—In this 
benediction it is the endurance of per- 
secution of character, the martyrdom of 
mputation, by revilings and calumny, 
which is blessed. Opposed to this is the 
woe pronounced upon “you when all men 
shallspeak well of you.” The reward is 
promised in the following verse. 

12. Rejoice and be exceeding glad— 
This verse may be most easily explain- 
ed by reversing the order of its clauses. 
As your sufferings associate you with 
the prophets which were before you, so 
like their’s your reward in heaven ds 
great; therefore Rejoice, etc. 

2. Woes pronounced upon the oppo- 
site characters. 

To three of these benedictions, St. 
Litke’s report of the discourse contains 
Uiree counter woes: They are so pre- 
sented as to suggest that Luke reports 
but a part, and that our Lord uttered 
an antithetic woe for eacls benediction. 

Luke (vi, 24, 25) pronounces a woe 
«pon the rich and the full; that is, upon 
those who have inade this world’s goods, 
or some Other satisfirction,a substitute for 





the Gospel grace and blessedness. Their 
case we have sufficiently explained iv 
our comment on verse 3. 

Luke vi, 25: Woe unto you that laugh— 
in opposition to the penitents of verse-4 
The evil of sin makes no impression 
upon their revelling merriment; or in- 
stead of mourning for sin, they drown 
the commencing grief with laughter, 
and perhaps riot. Christ pronounces 
upon them WOE; a word in which grief 
and authority iu him are combined, and 
in which future sorrow and vain weep- 
ing are predicted for them. 

Luke vi, 26: Woe unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you—This woe 
stands opposed to the blessed, spoken’ of 
those who are reviled for righteousness’ 
sake in verse 11. The phrase all men 
(like the term the world) is used to dis- 
tinguish the great ungodly mass as op- 
posed to the righteous few. The phrase 
alludes to the fact that, in Jewish his- 
tory, the mass of the nation—the all 
men—reviled the prophets, and perse= 
cuted the righteous few. Woe to that 
preacher who wins applause by white: 
washing sin. 

3. Duties enjoined upon the Ddlessed 
ones, 13-16. 

Thus far we have in Matthew bene: 
dictions. We have now commands or 
injunctions. The blessed ones are 
compared vw sali, and to lights as 
the former, they must purify and 
preserve; as the latter, they must 
illuminate. 

13. Ye—This must have been ad- 
dressed especially to the apostles, wha 
doubtless formed the front circle imme-. 
diately around our Lord. Indeed, verse 
12 seems to show that the benofictions 
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sulted? it isthenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men. 





@ Prov. 4. 18, 





were addressed to them. Yet the mul- 
titudes, as listeners, were entitled to 
appropriate their share. 

Saliof the earth—The earth, the living 
world of men, is like a piece of meat, 
which would. putrify, but that the grace 
and Gospel of God, like salt, arrests the 
decay, and purifies and preserves it. 
The apostles, and in their degree all 
Christians, are the substance and body 
of that salt. They are the substance to 
which the saltness inheres. Salt have 
ost tts savowr—If the living body to 
which this gracious sultness inheres doth 
lose that quality, whereby shall the 

~ quality be restored? Wherewith shall 
it—shall what?—be sualied ?—The it 
refers to the solid salt which has lost its 
saltness or savour. What, alas! shall 
ever resalt that savonrless salt? The 
Christian is the solid salt, and the grace 
of God is his saltness; that grace is the 
“ very salt of the salt. Now this solid salt 
is intended to salt the world with; but, 
alas! who shall salt the salt? This ques- 
tion the Saviour answers by pronouncing 
it unanswerable. J¢ 7s thenceforth good for 
nothing—This shows that it is the sa- 
vourless salt which needs the salting. 
And this strong answer shows, too, that 
in the case supposed, the saltness is not 
almost, but completely gone. Not a par- 


ticle of the grace of God remains, or the’ 


loser would not be quite good for noth- 
ing. Nor is it to be rightly viewed as 


a mere abstract possibility, which God’ 


secures shall never happen, but a prac- 
tical mitter, which may be believed to 
happen often and ordinarily. Surely 
the Antinomian dogma that assures the 
Christian that God secures him from 
losing divine grace, cannot stand before 
this warning passage. Trodden under foot 
af men—The symbol of utter perdition. 

Our Lord’s allusion to salt that has 
lost its savour is not without a founda- 
tion in natural fact. Salt does lose its 
saltuess ly chemicai decomposition. 
But we are inclined to think (with 


feet from slipping. 








14 °Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is sect on a 
hill cannot be hid. 


Phil. 2. 15. 





Schoettgen) that the allusion is to the 
bituminous salc from Lake Asphaltites, 
which was strewn over the sacrifices at 
the temple in order, by its fragrant 
odour, to neutralize the smell of tne 
burning flesh, and which, whez spoiled 
by exposure to sun and atmospliere, was 
cast out upon the walks to prevent the 
Dr. Thomson (vol. ii, 
p. 44) says: “Indeed, it is a well-known 
fact that the salt of this country, when 
in contact with the ground, or exposed 
to rain and sun, does become insipid 
and useless. From the manner in which 
it is gathered, much earth and other 
impurities are necessarily collected 
with it.’ Not a little of it is so impure 
that it cannot be used at all. and such 
salt soon effloresces and turns to dust, 
not to fruitful soil, however. Tt is not 
only good for nothing itself, but it ae- 
tually destroys all fertility wherever it 
is thrown; and this is the reason why 
it is cast into the street. There is a 
sort of verbal verisimilitude in the man- 
ner in which cur Lord alludes to the 
act: ‘it is...cast out’ and ‘trodden _ 
under foot;’ so troublesome is this cor- 
rupted salt, that it is carefully swept 
up, carried forth, and thrown into the 
street. There is no place about the 
house, yard, or garden, where it can be 
tolerated. No man will allow it to be 
thrown on to his field, and the only 
place for it is in the street, and there it 
is cast, to be trodden under foot of 
men.” 

14, Ye—Apostles, and indeed all 
Christians—are the light of the world— 
For how dark the world would be with- 
out a Christ, a Gospel, a Holy Sp‘rit, 
andaChureh! Yet the Christian is not 
like the sun, self-luminous, but borrows 
his rays, like the mocn, from a primal 
source. Or rather he is like the candle, 
mentioned below, deriving light, yet 
putting forth vigour to produce light. A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid—Sc 
the Church of God should be as a central 
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15 Neither do men "light a 
candle, and put it under 7a 
iushel, but on a candlestick ; 
und it giveth light unto all that 
are in the house. 


MATTHEW. 
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16 Let your tight so shine be- 
fore men, *that they may see 
your good works, and ‘glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. 

17 "Think not that I am 





‘ry Mark 4, 21; Luke 8, 16; 11. 33,2 Gr. mo- 
dius, a measure containing nearly a peck, — 


81 Pet. 2, 12.——t¢ John 15. 8; 1 Cor. 14. 25, 
u Rom. 3. 31; 10. 4; Gal, 3. 2. 





and elevated city, visible to all the 
world. Some think the allusion is to 
the small city of Safed, which stood on 
a hill, so visible at the mount of Beati- 
tudes that the Saviour might have point- 
ed to it. The allusion may have been 


to Jerusalem, which stands upon heights, 


and is the emblem of the Chureh. 

Of Safed Dr. Thomson (vol. i, p. 420) 
says: Maundrell, Jowett, and others, 
throw out the hint that this was the city 
set on a hill, which could not be hid; and 
if that greatest of sermons was preached 
on the horns of Huttin, or near them, as 
tradition affirms, and if any particular 
city was referred to, there would be 
plausibility enough in the suggestion. 
These ancieut parts of the castle render 
it all but certain that there was then a 
city or citadel on this most conspicuous 
“hill” top, and our Lord, might well 
point to it to illustrate and contirm his 
precept. The present Hebrew name is 
Zephath, and may either refer to its 
elevation like a watch-tower, or to the 
beauty and grandeur of the surrounding 
prospects. Certainly they are quite 
sufficient to suggest the name.’ There 
lies Gennesaret, like a mirror set in 
framework of dark mountains and many- 
faced hills. Beyond is the vast plateau 
of the Hauron, faintly shading with its 
rocky ranges the utmost horizon east- 
ward. Thence the eye sweeps over 
Gilead and Bashan, Samaria and Car- 
mel, the plains of Galilee, the coasts of 
Phoenicia, the hills of Naphtali, the 
long line of Lebanon, and the lofty head 
of Hermon, a vast panorama, embracing 
a thousand points of historic and sacred 
interest. Safed is truly a high tower, 
ou which to set the watchmen of Zion. 
My aneroid makes it 2650 feet above 
the Mediterranean. Tabor looks low, 
and Huttin seems to he in a valley. 

15, Light a candle—Or lamp. Candle- 


llighted that you may illuminate. 





stick—Or lampstane. House—'Tie 
world, or circle of your acquaintance 
The Christian should, like a lamp, sked 
divine light upon all in reach. 

Neither do men light a candle—Men 
light candles; God has lighted you for 
his candles to the world.” Men are not 
so foolish as to light a candle to be cov- 
ered up, so God is not so unwise as to 
light you for concealment. Yon are 
A 
bushel—In Greek the bushel, with the 
definite article, to indicate that he refers 
to a measure ordinarily in use. It was 
the modius, a measure really contain- 
ing about a peck. 

16. Let your light shine—While you 
indulge no ostentation to win applause 
for yourself, it is your duty so to man- 
ifest the clearness of your good works as” 
that men may honour the Gospel. And 
glorify your Father—Do nothing to glority 
yourself, bnt everything to get glory tc 
God by honouring the Gospel. The illu: 
mination of the candle is not for itself, but 
for the master whose house it illumines 

Men should not wish their donations 
to a Church or to a charity to be pub- 
lished, for the reputation of it, but in 
order that the Gospel should have the 
credit of it, and that others may he 
influenced to like liberality by the 
example. 


II. CHRISTIAN PIETY DISTINGUISHET 
FROM JUDAISM, chap. v, 17-vi, 19. 

The Saviour next proceeds to~ show 
the relations in which his GospxL stands 
to the previous dispensation, as being the 
fulfilment and confirmation of true Juda- 
ism, and the reformation of degenerate 
Judaism. 

1. Christianity the compietion of pure 
Judaism, 17--20. 

17. Think not—The crowds who cama 
to the great gathering at the Mount had 
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zome to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. 


ao Luke 
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18 For verily I say unto yon, 
“ Till heaven and earth pass, ane 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise 


16. 17. 





their thoughis. What will this great, 
Jesus do? Will he destroy the law by 
letting all commandment go, and fulfil 
tho prophets by a great and glorious 
singdom? Or will he wholly destroy 
Moses, aad set the Old Testament at 
naught? —Our Lord gives them a pow- 
arfil thenk not. Believe not, O ye peo- 
ple, whatever I may say of vour elders 
as false interpreters, that I for a moment 
disparage Moses. Think it not, what- 
ever your false shepherds may hereafter 
charge against me. Nor think ye, my 
disciples, who are to preach my doc- 
trines, that while ye must rend away 
the false interpretations of the doctors, 
ve must overthrow the foundations laid 
by God’s ancient word. 

It is remarked by Alford that ration- 
alism generally commences by doubting 
the Old Testament. Paley had said be- 
fore him, that infidels generally endeav- 
our to wound the New Testament 
through the Old. Indeed, in the second 
century a half Christian, Marcion, en- 
deavoured wholly to abandon the Old 
Testament, and retain Christianity whol- 
ly separate. And as these words of 
Christ were in his way, he altered the 
text and made it read, ‘t What thiule 
ye? That I have come to fulfil the law 
or the prophets? I have come to de- 
stroy, but not to fulfil.” 

/ «an come—Not I am born. He is 
the great Comer. He has come for a 
work, and what that work is he will 
now pronounce. By so doing he an- 
swors the question, Art thou He that 
should come ? 

The saw, or the prophets—The Law 
end the Prophets was a customary phrase 
for the whole Old Testament. See chap. 
vii, 12; xi, 13; xxii, 40. But the Law 
and the Prophets are here viewed not 
as merely separate books of the Old 
Testament. Law, as God’s command- 
meut, and prophecy, as God's promises 
or threatenings for the future, are blend- 
ed in the whole Old Testament. 





The | 


law Christ fulfils not only by his own 


obedience and atonement, but by for- 
fecting its obedience in his saizts, and 
executing its penalty upon the imper!- 
tent. The prophecies he fulfils not ony 
in his own life and sufferings, but in the 
estallishment, glory, and perpetuity of 
his-kingdom. 

The law, as requiring the Mosaic rit- 
ual and the Jewish state, was fully ae- 
complished, and both ceased at the re- 
quired time. So that Christ does not 
require any obedience to the peculiari- 
ties of the Old Testament in the New. 
On the other hand, the Old Testament 
remains divinely sanctioned by Christ 
as the -first volume to the New. Its 
law was God's law; its prophets were 
God's prophets. So that no one can 
strike at one Testament without striking 
at the other. 

Destroy the law...but to fulfl—The 
ceremonial law, consisting of types and 
shadows, would be fulfilled in the 
Anti-type, Christ. The moral law, 
which requires man to do right, and 
only right, and which is mainly em- 
bodied in the Decalogue, is perpetual. 
Prophets—They are not destroyed, but 
their authority is forever established by 
the fulfilment of all their predictions 
Christianity, therefore, is nos the de- 
struction, but the completion of Mosaic- 
ism. <A greater than Moses carries tho 
work of Moses to an honourable con- 
summation. 

18. Hor verily—Very empliatic is cur 
Lord in removing all thought that he 
annuls, instead of fulfilling, the law. 
He repeats his J am come; he adds #, 
verily I say unto you, aud asserts the 
infinite value of every point of the law 
Verily is tue same in the original as our 
word Amen. and it was a soemn so led 
it be. As the Hebrews used it for a 
solemn confirmatory close, the Christian 
Church has retained it for the same 
purpose. 

Heaven and earth—-As Stier zemarks 


~ 


6 


8 


pass trom the law, till all be ful- 
filled. 

19 * Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least com- 
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mandments; and shall teach men 
so, he shall be cailed the least 
in the kingdom of heaven: but 
whosoever shall do and teach 





@ James 


2. 10, 





the heaven here is not the heavens of 
vers2 12; as the earth here is not the 
earth promised in verse 5. Heaven 
and earth as they now are, are transi- 
tory. They shall pass away. 

One jot or one tittle—Our Lord pro- 
seeds to show that, so far from destroy- 
ing or dishonouring the law, he would 
magnify it even beyond their Pharisaic 
teachers, who divided its precepts into 
the weightier and lighter classes, the 
former of which must be kept, while 
the latter might-be slighted. He taught, | 
on the contrary, that the slightest point 
of God’s law is of limitless obligation 
and imperishable completion. The joé 
was the yod, (,) the smallest letter in 
the Hebrew alphabet. The tittle was 
the term for the point by which very 
similar Hebrew letters (as for instance, 
Resh 4 and Daleth 7) were distin- 
guished from each other. As many Ile- 
brew words and letters were very sim- 
ilar, a slight change would often very 
greatly vary the sense. So the Jewish 
writers had many curious remarks; such 
as the following, which we quote from 
Clarke on the passage: 

“In Vayihra Rubba, s. 19, itvis said : 
‘Should any person, in the words of 
Deut. vi, 4, Hewr, O Israel, the Lord our 
Gud is INN achad, ONE Lord, change 
the J daleth into a7 resh, he would ruin 
the world.” [Because, in that case, the 
word. INN achur, would signify a strange 
er fulse God.] 

“* Should any one, in the words of 
Hod. xxxiv, 14, Thou shalt worship no 
OTHER, WAN achar, God, change 4 resh 
into J daleth, he would ruin the world.’ 
[Because the command would then run, 
Tiiow shalt not worship the ONLY or true 
God. 

“Should any one, in the words of 
Levit. xxii, 32, Neither shall ye PROFANE, 





1d3inn fechulelu, now holy name, change 
Mm cheth into © he, he would ruin the 
world.’ | Beca ise the sense of the com- 


mandment would then be, Neither shell 
ye PRAISE my holy name.” 

Our Lord here, of course, uses the 
names of the Jewish characters figura. 
tively, to indicate the smallest point in 
the moral force of the law. Till all be 
fulfiled—There is twice a tl in this 
verse, rendering the meaning slightly 
obscure. The sense briefly is, Not the 
slightest principle of the law shall fail of 
accomplishment while the world stands. 

19. Whosoeves—Our Lord ~ farther 
shows his reverence for the law by 
guarding its least requirement witl, 
highest penalties. These least com- 
mandments—Contained in the Old Tes- 
tament. Teach men so—As many of 
you may have feared that I or my dis- 
ciples were about to do, in the new 
kingdom. Our Lord therefore is here 
laying down principles affecting the 
teachers whom he is to send forth. 
Shall. teach men so—U to violate, with 
purpose, a known law of God is a dan- 
gerous sin, how much deeper the dan- 
ger of teaching others to sin! Least— 
Many of the best commentators under- 
stand this as signifying that he shall bo 
excluded. Yet such, surely, is not its 
exact meaning. Clearly to be least IN 
the kinydom of heaven is far less than 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Our Lord’s phrase here ig 
adopted by him for the purpose of the 
antithesis—the violator of the least shal 
himself be deast. Such mercy is shown 
to the case of erring man, in whom mis. 
take may mingle in the interpretation 
of (od’s laws, even when he would be a 
wise teacher, that our Lord uses a sen: 
tence which may imply, and yet does 
not absolutely express, exclusion. Such 
a man’s reward is terribly cut down 
he is scarce if at all saved. Nothing 
but a state of repentance for all sin, 
known or unknown, can avail nim. 
Great—The true observer and texcher 
of the law in its completeness shall 1 
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them, the same shall be called 


the of 


great in 
heaven. 

20 For I say unto you, That 
except your righteousness shall 
exceed ¥ the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 


kingdom 





uy Rom. 9, 31; 10 3.—= Or, to them. 


21 4 Ye have heard that it 
was said *by them of old time, 
hou shalt not kill; and who- 
soever shall kill shall be in dap- 
ger of the judgment : 

22 But I say unto you, That 
*whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment * 





z Exod. 20. 13; Deut. 5.17.—~a 1 John 3, 15. 








a star of brightest lustre in the firma- 
ment of heaven. Our Lord here clearly 
illustrates the truth of different degrees 
of future reward. 

20. For I say unto—By way of illus- 
tration of the terrible danger of making 
void God’s law. Haceed the rightcous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees—T hese 
not only violated the spirit of the law, 
but often both letter and spirit, and sys- 
. tematically taught men so. They could 
not be even the least within the king- 
- dom; they were excluded fromit. They, 

with all the ancient fathers of their tra- 
dition, had lowered the power of God’s 
law, as Jesus proceeds to show in the 
following verses. 

2. Christianity distinguished from de- 
generate Judaism, v, 20-vi, 18. 

(1.) In regard to angry passions: 

In interpreting much that follows, it 
is important to understand that corpo- 

_real and earthly objects are often mado 

to stand as symbols for spiritual ideas. 
Sometimes the entire sentence is con- 
structed with a series of snch sym- 
hols; as, for instance, verse 25. A true 
interpretation will reduce the figurative 
to the literal, by substituting the idea 
aymbolized for the symbol. Having 
prepared his way sy showing that he 
does not oppose but fulfil the pure Juda- 
isva, tho Teacher now proceeds to reject 
a1.d condemn the false glosses and tradi- 
tious heaped upon Moses, which the peo- 
ple had heard from the Jewish doctors. 

21. Ye—The apostles primarily, the 
people inferentially. /fure heard—Not 
ye have read in the law, but ye have 
heard from the elders. Our Saviour is 
nou setting himsclf up as an opponent, 
though a superior, of Moscs. He is 








only disburdening Moses of the load 
of long-standing misinterpretations, and 
bringing out the law in its own purity. 
By them of old time—By the founders 
of Rabbinical traditions, which the 
scribes and Pharisees are now incul- 
cating, and by which they cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Thou shuli 
not kill—The words Thou shalt not kill, 
are the words of Moses; and at first 
sight it might appear that our Lord was 
reproving Moses as being too lax. But 
this is avery mistaken view. Our Lord 
does not here so much quote the com- 
mandment in the decalogne, as the bald 
and verbal repetition of it by the rab- 
bies of old, who recited its letter devoid 
of the spirit. (See note on verses 31, 82.) 
They confined the criminality to the ex- 
ternal act, without tracing the act to the 
temper in the heart, and so condemning 
the evil in its root. Shall be in danger 
of the judgment—To the proper legal 
verdict and sentence in the case. 

22. But I say unto you—Our Lord 
here uses the go, I, with great em- 
phasis. All the traditious of the whole 
generation of rabhies are to be as 
nothing before the declarations of this 
majestic I. Angry with—Since all mur- 
der is rooted in the angry passion, all 
unholy anger is incipient murder. His 
brother—That is, any one. The term 
does not signify a blood relative, but is 
used in conformity with the custom of 
calling all Israelites brethren. Without 
a cause—Rashly or vainly. It implies 
all feeling inconsistent with love, or 4 
desire to bring about mild justice and 
reformation. Some have indeed sup- 
posed, without good grounds, that tha 
words without « cause are spurious 


80 : 
and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, 4” Raca, shall be in dan- 
ger of the council: but whoso- 
ever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire. 
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23 Therefore °if thou bring 
thy gitt to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against 
thee; 





4 That is, Vin fellow, 2 Sam. 6. 20. 
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But, first, there is such a thing as a 
‘ighteous anger, (Mark iil, 5; Kph. iv, 
26; James i, 19,) which is not only not 
orbidden, but commanded. 1 Sam. iii, 
13. And, second, there is the anger for 
just cause, which in its due measure is 
just. It is the feeling implanted in our 
nature which requires our right when 
wronged; which seeks the reformation 
of our injurer, and the reparation of our 
wrong. In default of these it justly de- 
mands the infliction of penalty. Raca 
—A Syriac word signifying blockhead. 
Our Lord here does not refer to the 
mere pronunciation of the word; but to 
its utterance as the outward symbol of 
an inner malignant purpose to destroy 
aman’s just reputation for intellect. Fool 
—In Scripture the fool is an impious 
fellow, a stupid atheist, a man defective 
intellectually, because depraved morally. 
It stands here as the symbol for a malig- 
tant purpose in the heart to destroy 
the just moral reputation of a man. 
Here, then, are three sins of theheart: 
1. Wrath; 2. A hostility to one’s intel- 
lectual rights; and 3. A destructive- 
ness toward one’s moral character, (the 
two last indicated by symbols,) rising 
mm grades above each other. For these 
three grades of str our Lord pronounces 
tlirce yrades of punishment. He indicates 
the grades symbolically ; and, as before 
remarked, the meaning is obtained by 
translasing the symbol into its literal. 
The judicature of the earth stands as an 
emblem of the judicature of heaven. 
And the adjustment of the degree of 
penalty by man to the degree of crime, 
is paralleled by the adjustment by God 
to the degree of wickedness, of the pen- 
alties of a future world. The symboli- 
cal terms here used are, 1. Judgment ; 
2. Council; and 3. Gehenna of fire; that 
is, deat, 1. by sword; 2. by: stoning; 
and 3. by burning. This will appear by 
the folloving explanation: 1. The judg- 





ment was the penalty of civil crimes, 
passed by the lower courts, liable to 
appeal, and-it could amount in eapital 
cases to execution ly sword. 2. The 
council was the Sanhedrim, or court, or 
senate of seventy-two, (established un- 
der the Maccabees,) which decided ques- 
tions of war and peace, as well as the 
higher crimes of false prophets, ete 
These were cases of spiritual treason, 
and the severer capital penalty of ston- 
ing to death was inflicted. 3. Last was 
the giving over the dead body to the 
horrible vailey of Hinnom. Upon this 
see note on Matt. x, 28. 

The amount of the entire verse, then, 
is this: Not merely bodily killing, but 
the mental impulse and purpose, which 
are the root of all murder—whether it be 
mental murder of the body, ot the in- 
tellectual reputation, or of the moral 
honour—are to be punished according to 
their aggravations in the high Court o. 
Heaven. Our Lord here conceptuatly 
frames a code of divine retribution 
above, as parallel to the codes of earth- 
ly criminal law. 

That our Lord did not here lay down 
rules for human courts is plain. For, 
first. he was no legislator for humaz 
jurisprudence; second, anger cannot be 
proved or tried by human law; and 
third, no human court ever hurt a per- 
son for saying 7’how fool. 

It follows, therefore, here, 1. Our Lerd | 
here does, in opposition to Universalism, 
threaten a penalty for sin in a future 
world. 2. That penalty is strictly ju- 
dicial, and not a mere natural conse- 
quence of sin. It is a positive inflic- 
tion by the hand of divine justice. 3. 
The degree of intensity (not the dura- 
tion) of that punishment is adjusted io 
the grade of the sin. 3 

23. Therefore—aAs an inference drawnp 
from the severe penalties affixed in tha 
last verse to all injuries, even in pur 
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24 4Leave there thy gift be- 
fore the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy 
gift. 

25 *Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly, f while thou art in 
the way with him; lest at any 
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time the adversary deliver thee 
to the judge, and the judge de- 
liver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. 

26 Verily I say unto thee, 
Thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast pail 
the uttermost farthing. 





d See Job 42. 8; chap. 18. 19; 1 Tim. 2. 8; - 


1 Peter 3. 7. 
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é Prov, 25, 8: Luke 12. 58, 59.—/ See Psa, 32. 63 
Isa. 53. 6. 





pose, committed by us against another. 
Lf thou bring thy gift to the altar—The 
image is taken from the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament. It stands as a symbol 
for all drawing nigh to God under the 
new dispensation. Our bringing our 
gift is the presentation of any worship 
or service to God. Rememberest—tIn 
that state of recollectedness and self- 
examination which true worship im- 
plies. Huth aught aguinst thee—Aught, 
or anything, that is, of any of the injuries 
‘specified in the last verse. Observe, our 
Lord is not referring to the case where 
we are angry, because some one hath 
injured us. It is the case in which we 
huve injured another, and have made no 
proper reparation. 

24. Before the altar—Not upon the 
altar. Proceed not so far as to lay thy 
sacrifice before God. Interrupt the 
service and go thy way. First be recon- 
ctled—By makiug the proper reparation. 
Then come and offer thy gift—For not 
till then will thy sacrifice be holy, or 
thy prayer accepted. 

Our Lord here implies, first, that the 
aught against thee is a just complaint for 
areal wrong. Noone can be supposed 
unacceptable to God because a captious 
and slanderous man assails him with 
charges. And, second, the reconcile- 
mert required is not to be measured by 
the overbearing demands of an unrea- 
sonable person; but what we, ir 9n ex- 
change of cases, would justly think our 
rightful due. 

We may here remark, 1. That the 
enclosure within the railiug around the 
pulpit is properly called the chancel. 
But as the place where our sacred serv- 
we and self-consecration are perfurmed, 

Vou. 1.—6 








it is not without Scripture reason some- 
times styled the altar. 2. The advice of 
our Lord to clear our minds of every 
unholy feelingis allimportant. Spiritual 
ble¢sings, outpourings of divine influ- 
ence, revivals that do not melt away our 
feuds and quarrels, are of very doubtful 
character. 3. Yet we would caution 
any person from giving up the habit or 
form of prayer because lie is conscious 
of not living consistently with his 
prayer. Let our prayers continue until 
they make our sins cease, and do not 
continue sin and let it make prayer 
ecase. 

25. Adversary—aA plaintiff at law, to 
whom a debt or payment of penalty is - 
due. While thou art in the way witr 
him—An allusion to the Roman law, by 
which the plaintiff himself seized the 
defendant, and drew him before the 
court for trial. Soin Luke xii, 58, it is, 
* When thou goest with thine adversary 
to the magistrate, as thou art in the 


way.” Our Lord here counscls a com- 
promise on the way. Officer —Who ex 
ecutes the penalty. 5 


The whole is a symbolical represen- 
tation of divine judgment. as is shown 
by the next verse, in which justice with- 
out mercy is inflexibly declared. The 
Adverswry stands for our offended Goa. 
Quickly and the way stand for the brief 
period of our probation. The Judge is 
the Son of man at his coming, The 
officer is the judicial angel. Matt. xxv, 
31. The prison is hell. Sentiment, re- 
pair every wrong before divine justice 
inflict punishment to the utmost. 

26. Puid the uttermost—See on chap. 
xviii, 30. Furthiny—About two fifths 
of a cent, 
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27 @ Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, 
“Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery: 

28 But I say unto you, That 
whosoever # looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his 
heart. 

29 ' And if thy right eye ‘of- 
fend thee, -pluck it out, and 


cast it.from thee: for it is proftit- | 


MATTHEW. 
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able for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be 
east into hell. 

30 And if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, and cast zt from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell. 





31 It hath been said, ! Who- : 


soever shall put away his wife, 





g Exod. 20. 14; Deut. 5, 18.—A Job 31.1: Prov. ' 


6. 25; See Gen. 34. 2; 2 Sam. 11. 2.——@ Chap. 


18 3, 9; Mark 9, 4347.— 5 Or. do curse thee to 


otfend.——k Romans &. 13; 1 Cor. 9, 27; Col. 3. 5 
2 Deut, 24. 1; Jeremiah 3. 1; chap. 19. 3, &e@ ; 
Mark 10. 2, &e. 





(2.) Christian law of sexual purity. 


27. Not commit adultery—Vhe same. 


principles are applied to the seventh 


commandment as are used in the pre-' 


ceding paragraph to elucidate and dis- 
encumber the sixth. 
is traced to the lust in the heart. 


crime of which the external act is the 
manifestation. 

28. Looketh. . 
consents, and the volition permits the 
sensual feeling. Yet not every glance 
of admiration or desire, cast upon the 
beanty of one of the opposite sex, is 
here condemned. Such affections are 
planted in our nature for pure and ben- 
efivial purposes. Not even the recog- 
nition of the superior attractions of an- 
other man’s wifo, or another woman’s 
husband, is transgression. Indeed. the 
sentiment of pleasure arising from bean- 
ty of persons around us, may be as pure 
as tle pleasure of surveying pictures. 
A sweet voice is justly pleasant to the 
ear, a graceful manner to the taste, a 
fair form or face to the eye. But when 
from a sentiment it becomes a sensation, 
tho danger commences. If the sensa- 
tion be volitionally permitted, there is 
guilt. If nothing but opportunity were 
wanting to the guilty act, the adultery 
of the heart is fully committed. God, 
who sees the heart, holds the hidden 
men guilty. : 

49. Offend thee—S:duce thee, entrup 
thee to sin; for auch is the meaning of 


Actual adultery ! 
The ; 
hidden crime is viewed as the essential | 





the word ofendin the Greek. Hye. .mem- 
bers. ..body—Symbolical terms again 
We have a corrupt inner system; a 
depraved hidden man, within the outer 
man, with all its members, eye, hand, 
and foot, in which resides our appeten- 
cy for sin. And yet it is ourself. and 
cannot be cast into perdition without 
taking the whole being. 


itching palm contract theft, if the foot 
tend to blood, let spiritual amputation 
be performed. This may bring the 
whole corrupt man to health. One of 
thy members perish—The adventurous 
figure is boldly carried out. It is as if 
some bystander had endeavoured to push 
our Lord’s simile into absurdity by say- 
ing, 1f we amputate as you advise, we 
should go to heaven maimed. Our Lord 
virtually replies, Very well; better go 
to heaven maimed, than to hell whole. 
The sentiment, therefore, is—affectiong 
and lusts for forbidden objeets must be 
sacrificed at whatever expense of fecling 
Upon this passage Roberts remarks 
“This metaphor is in common use to this 
day; hence people say of anything whict 
is valuable, ‘Tt is like my right eye!’ 
‘Yes, yes, that child is the right eye of 
his father.’ ‘That fellow forsake his 
sins! never; they are his right eye.’” 
31. A writing of divorcement—The 
Mosaic law (Deut. xxiv, 1) was, that if 
‘“uncleanness” were found in a wife, the 
husband might “ write a bill of divorce- 
ment, avd put it into her hand, and send 


Now if this, 
| corrupt eye seduce us to adultery, if the 
. to lust—Whiere the will | 


A.D. 31. 
let him give her a writing of 
divorcement : 

32 But I say unto you, That 


™ whosoever shall put away his, 


wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery: and whosoever 
shall marry her that is divorced 
.committeth adultery. 
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33 G Again, ye have heard 
that "it hath been said by them 
of old time, °Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but Pshalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine 
oaths: : 

34 But I say unto you, Swear 
not at all; neither by heaven; 
for it is "God’s throne: 





m Chap. 19 9; Luke 16. 18; Rom. 7. 8: 1 Cor. 7. 
10, 11.—7 Oh, 23. 16.—o Exod. 20 7; Lev. 19.12; 


Numbers 30. 2; Deut. 5. 11.—p Deut. 2. 3. 
qa Chap. 23, 16-22; James 5, 12.——7 Isa. 6c. 1. 





her out of his house.” On the meaning 
of the word *‘uncleanness.”’ the schools 
of the two Rabbies Shammai and Hillel 
differed. The former taught that the 
law allowed divorce for adultery alone; 
the latter interpreted it to mean any 
defect of person or character. Divorces 
thereby had become shamefully com- 
mon, and the marriage tie of little force. 
Asa consequence, all the laws of moral- 
ity were loose, and all the best affections 
of our nature but slightly existed. The 
family is the true school of the purer 
virtues and noblest feelings. Where it 
exists in its full excellence, and its well 
managed government, the young char- 
acter is rightly shaped, and men go forth 
into the world trained to maintain a well 
ordered society. Where this institution 
is in rains, or but loosely maintained, 
ehildhood and youth are but poorly 
formed, and maturer years are lawless 
and unprineipled. Family disorganiza- 
tion is the forerunner of soeial disorgan- 
ization, anarchy, and final despotism. 
32. But I say unto you—Our Lord has 
quoted the words of Moses, and seems 
to oppose them with this but. . Yet it is 
not the law in its purity which he quotes 
and corrects. He does not oppose Mo- 
ses. But what he does oppose and 
correct is that law as it is uttered by 
the mouth of those who quote it for li- 
centious purposes, making it the means 
of all that dissoluteness described in our 
note on verse 31. That licentiousness he 
corrects by limiting divorce to cases of 
adultery; or rather he restores ti:is pro- 
vision as the true intent of the law of 
Moses. Causeth her to commit adultery— 
Tho dismissing a wife for other cause 


_ 








than unfaithfulness, did not dissolve the 
marriage. Yet, as by unlawful custom 
she could marry again, in such cases thie 
husband dismissing her occasioned the 
adultery. Whosoever shall marry. her 
that ts divorced—That is, thus unlaw- 
fully divorced, and so not.divoreed at ., 
all. Committeth adultery—By marrying 
her who is still bound by an unbroken 
marriage tie to her former husbaud, 
who has unlawfully dismissed her. < 

(3.) Christian law of oaths. 

33. Forswear—Perjure. Shalt per- 
form—Shalt not commit perjury. by 
breaking thy vows and solemn affirma- 
tions. 

34. Swear not at all—Neither in lus 
prohibition of swearing nor of violence 
(88-42) is our Lord giving any law for 
the magistrate or the governmental. -re- 
culations, but for private conduct. The 
officer of government has still a right to 
use force, and the magistrate to admin- 
ister an oath. In fact, to forbid these 
things in private life secures that they 
may be done magistratively with better 
effect. 

None of the oaths which our Lord ad- 
duces as specimens are judicial oaths. 
The Orientalists are great profane 
swearers, and the secondary oaths here 
forbidden by our Lord are just’ the 
ordinary profanities of their conversa- 
tion. Dr. Thomson (vol. i, p. 25-4) 
says: ‘This peuple are fearfully pre- 
fane. Everybody curses and swears 
when in a passion. No people that 
I have ever known can compare with 
these Orientals for profaneness in the 
use of the names and attributes of 
God....They swear by the head 
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35 Nor by the earth; for it is|not make one hair white or 


his footstool : neither by Jerusa- 
lem; for it is *the city of the 
great King. 

36 Neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head, because thou canst 


8 Psa, 48, 2: 87. 3. 





black. : 
37 *But let your communica- 


-tion be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 


for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil. 


t Col. 4. 6; James 5, 12. 











by their life, by heaven, and by the 
temple, or, what is in its place, the 
church. The forms of cursing and 
swearing, however, are almost infinite, 
and fall on the pained ear all day long.”’ 
Our Lord’s caution not to forswear is giv- 
en because the people held that to vio- 
late these minor oaths of conversation 
was no perjury. Our Lord not only 
pronounces it to be forswearing, but 
forbids the swearing at all, 

35. Nor by the earth; for it ts his 
footstool—The Lord here exposes the 
fallacy of those who avoided using the 
name of God, and swore by some ob- 
ject created by God. Our Lord de- 
clares that to swear by anything of 
God’s is to swear by him; since it is 
God who gives it all the worth by 
which it becomes the object of an oath. 
An oath by God, invokes the attributes 
of God—his power, justice, and un- 
changeableness, to sustain our credibil- 
ity. If, therefore, we swear by any- 
thing he has created, we swear second- 
arily by him; for those same attri- 
butes of his give to those things the 
qualities that render them the basis of 
an cath. 

36. Swear by thy head—“Tt is very 
common among the Orientals,” says 
Mr.’Paxton in Fis Illustrations, ‘to 
swear by the life or head of the king.” 
Joseph, improperly yielding to the 
fashion of the country, swore by the 
life of Pharaoh; and this oath is still 
used in various parts of the Hast. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hanway, the most 
sacred oath among the Persians is by 
the head of the king; and Thevenot 
asserts that to swear by the head of the 
king is, in Persia, more authentic and 
of greater credit than if they swore by 
all that is most sacred in heaven and 
upon the earth. The ordinary phrase, 
“T will give you my head if it is not 











so,” is a colloquia! form of swearing af 
the same kind; it pledges the head or the’ 
life upon the certainty of the afiirmation. 

Thou canst not make one hair white o7 
black—Thy life, thy head, thy every 
hair are all God’s: workmanship, and 
their preservation is his act. To swear, 
therefore, by life or head, is to swear 
by the act, power, and person of Goa. 
The presumption of the oath reaches 


.the Divine Being. 


37. Yea, yea; Nay, nay—That is, 
use in conversation only these simple 
afirmatives and negatives, enforced by 
no violent adjurations. 

Cometh of evil—The oath arises from 
men’s want of conversational veracity, 
or from an undue excitement of feeling. 
If men were not false in their simple af 
firmations no oath would he needed. 
Hence it is well said the man is the 
surety of the oath, not the oath of the 
man. Hence it is only where there is 
much falsehood that the oaths are need- 
ed; so that lying and swearing are twin 
vices. _ The habit of oaths also cherishes 
excited and violent feeling. Itis avers 
to that calm, self-reliant firmness which 
both Christianity and dignitied charac- 
ter require, and which can depend on 
its own simple affirmation for all the 
demands of life. ; 

Men are often excited to more violent 
passion by the very profanity which is 
produced by passion. Our own violent 
expression increases our own violent 
feeling and character. And thus, ly- 
ing. swearing, and violence are associ: 
ate vices. : 

Ti. \t the oath before the magistrate 
is not prohibited is plain, for our Lord 
himself answered under tle oath im- 
posed upon him by Caiaphas. (Chaps 
xxvi, 63, 64.) As magistracy is insti- 
tuted by God, so the invocation of hia 
presence has the solemnity of worshi 
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38 & Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, "An eye for an 
eve, and a tooth for a tooth: 


39 But I say unto you, * That 
ye resist not evil: » but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy 





uw Exodus 21. 24; Leviticus 24. 20; Deuteronomy 
19. 21.—<« Proverbs 20. 22; 24. 29; Luke 6, 29; 
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not tle irreverence of profanity. The 
oath, then, is the tie of society and not 
its dissolution. And it is to preserve 
the purity of the authoritative oath that 
the licentious oath is forbidden. 

So also the solemn appeal to God 
made by the pious man has none of 
the irreverence of profanity, but, again, 
a prayer-like solemnity. So St. Paul, 
(Gal. i, 20:) ‘Behold, before God, I lie 
not;” and, (2 Cor. i, 23:) “I call God for 
a record upon my soul.” 

(4.) Christian law of conciliation. 

The Mosaic law laid down the rule 
of punishment by the magistrate, to in- 
flict the evil upon the wrong doer, 
which the wrong doer had committed 
against a complainant. Exod. xxi, 22. 
It was life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth. This is, no doubt, for the 
magistrate, the abstract principle of re- 
tribution, which must ever be retained 
in criminal law. But the Jews intro- 
duced this priuciple of retaliation into 
private life. Kach man became judge 
for himself when and how far it should 
be inflicted. Thereby the principle of 
revenge was cultivated, and all concili- 
ation became dishonourable. 

Christ enjoins here a different meth- 
od of dealing with an assailant. In- 
stead of resenting every alfront, and re- 
torting every blow aimed, to disarm 
him by skilful generosity. Our Saviour 
expresses the principle by symbolic 
specimens; that is, by strong external 
instances. But these outward acts are 
to be understood as mere symbols to 
express the internal disposition, and 
mere examples to illustrate the general 
rule. 

Judgment must always be exercised 
as to when and in what individual cases 
these laws of conciliation will apply. 
Certainly they will not apply where it 
is clear that no conciliation will follow. 
Our Lord here prescribes a method for 
an end, which cannot be used where 
the end could not be attained, and 





where the method would only produce 
useless submission te increasing ag- 
gression. The law of se defence then 
comes in, to be exercisea either under 
the magistrate, or, if necessary, in our 
own persons. 

38. An eye for an eye—This is the 
old law of retaliation, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

39. Resist not evil—The word here, 
resist, may also signify retaliute. As it 
is the maxim of individual retaliation 
that our Lord is here annulling, this 
would seem to be the natural meaning 
of the word. It is also the law of re- 
taliation, an eye for an eye, that he is 
now expounding. The instinct of self: 
preservation seems to be given us 
divinely, for the very purpose of instan- 
taneous resistance of violence; and the 
religion of Jesus does never condemn 
the healthful action of any one of our 
primary instincts. Yet the feeling of 
revenge proper, the appetite to inflict a 
pain upon him who has given us pain, 
our Lord does condemn. In the place 
of this he substitutes: 1. The aim to 
bring the injurer to repentancé and re- 
formation. 2. The effort to disarm him 
by unexpected concession and graceful 
conciliation. ‘This is the true Christian 
mode of overcoming a foe. 

Still it must be acknowledged that 
the Greek verb here used signifies to 
resist rather than to retaliate. It is a 
compound word, literally signifying to 
stund against. The comn and, therefore, 
is, not to take our stand in opposition to, 
or to take issue with the evil. The word 
in the text rendered evil may signify 
either evil or the evil person. The latter 
is perhaps the preferable meaning. The 
import, therefore, of the command, with 
these definitions of the words, may be 
best completely understood when we 
have explained the latter half of the 
verse. 

Cheek, turn him the other also—-Our 
Lord gives a supposable instauce. The 
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right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. 
40 And if any man will sue 
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| thee at the law, and take away 


thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also. 





Ywrning the other cheek is a symbol by 
Specimen or sample of the thing. To 
do this in a bare literal way would pro- 
balbly expose a man to ridicule, espe- 
cially if known to be a mechanical 
compliance with the letter of the com- 
wand. But follow that course skilfully 
of which this instance is anindex. By 
some msthod subdue your enemy with 
an unexpected stroke of generosity, of 
candour, of concession, of confidence, of 
appeal to the magnanimous part of his 
nature. Thus you will make him your 
friend, develop the good in him, and 
illustrate the true generosity of the 
Gospel. 

Both members, therefore, of the verse 
taken together will amount to this: 
The Christian way of dealing with the 
bad assailant is not to take issue with 
him, or to overcome him by hostile 
force; but to disarm him by generous 
concessions and benefactions. The 
sentiment is therefore identical with 
the precept of the wise man in the Old 
Testament, (Prov. xxv, 21, 22:) “If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink. For thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee.” Yet it would 
be doing great violence both to the 
words of Solomon in the Old Testament 
and of the greater than Solomon in the 
New, to understand them as command- 
ing us to extinguish the instinct, and to 
disobey the law of self-preservation, 
when assaulted by some violent and 
unappeasable foe. 

And here we must repudiate the in- 
terpretation of our Lord's commands in 
regard to oaths and to non-resistance 
of an enemy, adopted by Stier and other 
German critics, and also by Alford, 
which represent those commands as 
aot intended for the real, but imperfect 
Church hitherto existing on earth, but 
for an ideal Church hereafter to exist. 
Whatever our Lord’s commands were, 
they are binding in their full meaning 
now. The fact that the low state of 
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Christian morality remders the declin- 
ing of oaths and the practice of non- 
resistance inconvenient at the present 
time, does not abrogate the law. Jf the 
Quaker interpretation be true, the 
Quaker doctrine is true, and the Qua- 
ker practice right, and all Christen- 


dom is bound to be Quaker. There 
ean be no sliding scale in Chris- 


tian morality. Nor is obedience to the 
commands of Christ to be postponed 
to some distant age in the unknown 
future. 

40. Ovat...cloak—How much may a 
man not gain by a timely and magnan- 
imous surrender! How much does he 
not gain by the dispositiom to be above 
a sensitive irritability and anxiety to 
maintain his rights and battle for every 
How many a most contemptible 
misery can be avoided by the high 
spirit that can say without ostentation, 
“ Youhave got that, and I will fling this 
into the bargain rather than have a 
quarrel with my neighbour.” ven if 
there be a temporary loss, there is, in 
the long run, a stupendous gain. 

Yet this does not command or advise 
us to allow a man persistently to assail 
our wellbeing without prevention or re- 
paration. It does not apply to cases. 
where a ruffian would seize our valu- 
able property, violate chastity, endan- 
ger or take life. If possible, reform 
and benefit an assailant; if that cannot 
be, then, for the good of society, bring 
him to legal justice; if his assault be 
too sudden, defend yourself with the 
least harm possible to him; if instantly 
necessary, it is your right, inasmuch as 
he is a criminal, to save yourself by 
damage to him. All this is consistent 
with the law of love. 

The coat here mentioned was a tunic, 
worn next to the skin, with armholes 
or sleeves, and reaching down, like a 
shirt, to the knees. Its material was 
commonly linen. It was bound round 
the waste by a girdle. A person wears 
ing this only is called in Scripture naked, 
that is, undressed. Isa. xx, 2-4; 1 Sam 
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41 And whosoever shall com- 
pe thee to go a mile, go with 
Win TWaln. | 

42 Give to him that asketh 


2 chap. 27. 32; Mark 15. 21. 











xix, 24; John xxi, 
7. In later times; 
this coat or tunic 
was made larger, 
and a shirt worn 
underit. The coat 
of our Saviour, 
“without scam, 
woven from the top 
throughout,” (John 
xix, 23,) was the 
garment here de- 
scribed. 

The cloak, called 
in modern times the 
“aha,” was a large 
square piece, sev- 
eral fect in length 
aud breadth, and worn very much as 
an American Indian wears his blanket. 
It was put on by flinging one corner of 
it over the left shoulder, and bringing 
the cloth around the back, then around 
the right side under the right arm, 
crossing the breast and reaching again 
over the left shoulder. Thus, while the 
left arm took care of it, the right arm 
was free. 

This. “aba”’ or 
cloak was used by 
the poor, by night, 
as a bed. Such 
were the garments 
spread before the 
Saviour as he en- 
tered Jerusalem. 
Matt. xxi, 8. See 
also Jolin xiii, 4; 
xxi, 7; Matt. xxiv, 


41. Compel. thee 
to go a mile—The 
phrase was bor- 
rowed from the 
practice of the op- : 
pressive Kastern 
despotisins. ‘Ihe custom was intro- 
duced from the Persian into the Roman 
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thee, and *from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou 
away. 

43 § Ye have heard that it 


a Deut. 15. 8, 10; Luke 6. 30, 38. 











government. The royal officers in trans- 
mitting government dispatches, were 
empowered to impress any man inte ser- 
vice, and compel hinror his beast to per- 
form a stage or two ol the message. So 
Simon, the Cyrenian, was compelled to 
oear the cross. Now, says our Lord, 
if any one obliges you to perforin some 
task for him like this, make him mag 
nanimously ashamed, if possible, by 
doubling the favour. 

42. Give...turn not away-—This for- 
bids a chwlish, unsympathizing ciose- 
ness. It rebukes the maxim, ‘I neither 
ask nor grant favours.” It commands 
generosity: yet it is a suggestive, not a 
universal command. It does not mean 
that an industrious man’s purse must 
open at the call of every idle vagabond. 
There are oceasions to which it is appli- 
cable, and others to which it is not; 
or rather, it presents specimens of the 
actions that come under the head of 
winning men by generous habits. 

(5.) Christian law of love. 

43. Love... neighbour... .hate...enemy 
—The command, Love thy neighbour, 
(Ley. xix, 18,) was interpreted by the 
rabbies to include Israelites only. To 
hate the rest of mankind was, therefore, 
they held, religiously right. Our Lord, 
however, extends our neighbourhood 
over all mankind. As immortal beings, 
all are entitled to a solemn respect; 
as children of the same Father, they are 
the proper objects of our wishes for their 
wellbeing. That they are our enemies 
is a good reason why we should ward 
off their attacks; but it is uo reason 
why we should not wish their happi- 
ness. One of the best ways of showing 
our benevolence is to invent some 
method of removing their bad dispo- 
sition and disarming their enmity. 

Love your fricnds and hate your ene- 
mies is the law written by selfisnnesa 
on the human heart. Its necessary 
effect is to divide mankind into clans 
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hath been said, &Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, ‘and hate thine 
eneny. 

44 But I say unto you, ‘Love 
your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that 


hate you and pray ¢for them 
which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you; ‘ 
45 That ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in 
heaven: for fhe maketh his sun 





b Lev. 19. 18.—e Deut. 23. 6: Psa. 41. 10. 
d Luke 6. 27, 35; Rom, 12. 14, 20, 


‘ e Luke 23, 34; Acts 7. 60; 1 Cor. 4. 12, 13; 1 Pet, 
2. 23; 3. 9.—/ Job 2. 3. 





u.aintaining perpetual feuds. The ac- 
tion and reaction of revenge, sustained 
by the point of honour, render the feud 
permanent and cruel. Such was emi- 
nently the state of society when our 
Lord was engaged in dispensing these 
truths to his Church. To end these 
feuds, the commencement must be made 
by the good man’s making the advances 
of patience, of adventurous suffering, 
of disarming enmity by magnanimous 
disregard of the standing feud, of the 
point of honour, and even, sometimes, 
of the possible law of self-preservation. 
Here is the finest field for the purest 
heroism and the noblest generosity. 
And, at the same time, there is the full- 
est room for all our tact and fertility 
of invention to make our generosity 
truly tell. By blunder, by misapplica- 
tion, by ill-timed introduction, our mag- 
nanimity may wear the look of coward- 
ice; and the enemy, instead of being 
conciliated, will think himself called 
upor to trample upon our meanness. 
Thereby we shall not heap coals of tire 
upon his head, but apply a coal of fire 
to inflame his heart. 

‘And what a beautiful and masterly 
calmness does our Lovd here prescribe 
to the Christian heart. He is to keep 
his own temper undisturbed, and while 
his enemy is raging with insane fury he 
is calmly to study by what skilfill ap- 
plication of touching kindness he can 
transform the lion to a lamb. By so do- 
ing he attains a victory; but that is the 
sinallest part of the matter. He has 
transformed an enemy to a friend; and 
what is better than either, he has, per- 
aps, converted a sinner from his error, 
and saved a soul from death. 

44. Love... bless. ..do yood. . .pray— 
These are the Christian modes of feeling 
toward enemies. The external act of con- 


ciliation is good, and may perhaps fre- 





vail. It may immensely benefit our 
enemy, and yet it may fail of good to 
ourselves. It may proceed from mere 
policy. There may be a Pharisaic 
pride in so managing an impetuous man. 
Then, alas! thongh our act was right, 
yet our heart was not right in the act. 
We may save our enemy, and lose our- 
selves. It should be the case that the 
action springs from love. Then the 
same love that saves one will save both. 
For our own sake, our heart must be 
converted from hate. That same in- 
dwelling love by which we love God 
with all our heart, must love our neigh- 
bour, including our enemy, even as 
ourself. 

And even if our act of conciliation 
fails, if our enemy remain enemy, our 
feelings must still be love. The sama 
tranquil, masterly desire to do him good, 
and to watch the’ vuluerable point by 
which he can be approached, and his 
enmity slain, must be preserved. How 
happy is such a heart in its own great 
calmness, even though in the midst of 
foes, and girt with enmities. Yet nothing 
but the grace of God, co-operated with by 
our own determinations, guided by the 
precepts of Jesus, is ever likely to pro- 
duce such a state in the heart. When 
every Christian attains this state, and 
every man becomes Christian, then com- 
plete will be the reign of the Prince 
of Peace. 

45. Children of your Father-~Images 
and likenesses of the Father of us all, 
who in patient calmness disregards the 
insults of men, and still pours upon them 
his sunlight and his showers. God, as 
a Father, we may well imitate, but not 
God asa judge. ‘To him, indeed, venge- 
ance belongeth, and, at the due time, 
by him it will he rendered. But it is 
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to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. 

46 &Vor if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? 
do not even the -publicans the 
game ? 


47 And if ye salute your breth- 
ren only, ®what do ye more 
than others? do not even the 
publicans so ? 

48 }Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 





a Luke 6. 32.—h, 1 Pet. 2. 20.—di Gen. 
17. 1; Leviticus 11. 44; 19, 2; Luke 6. 36; 


Colossians 1, 28; James 1. 4; 1 Peter 1, 1&8 
k& Ephesians 5, 1. 





rulers alone that are God's represen- 
tatives in this respect. 
To become the children of God implies 
regeneration, or being born again. When 
_a man is bidden to love God, and to love 
his enemy, he may truly reply, ‘1 can- 
not love at my will—TI cannot love to 
order—I cannot command a feeling to 
exist in my heart.”’ His excuse is true, 
and it proves the very doctrine of human 
helplessness which he is perhaps inclined 
to condemn. 
love, nor infuse a single holy emotion 
into his own heart. But he can see, if he 
- will look at the truth written on his own 
conscience, that he ought to love Godand 
man; and so seeing he may look to God 
the author of his being to renew him in 
righteousness, and to implant that affec- 
tion in his heart which by nature he 
eannot have. That prayer. truly, and 
sincerely, and perseveringly offered, will 


be granted. So that while no man can 


_ regenerate himself, every man may, at 
proper will, attain regeneration from 
God. : 

46. What reward have ye—How have 
you manifested at all the power of the 
Gospel? Ye have only done what the 
most depraved characters on earth are 
ready to do. How can you expect the 
Christian’s reward for a mere heathen’s 
virtue? Publicans—The Roman govern- 
ment had conquered Judea, and obliged 
the Jews to pay taxes aud tribute to 
support its tyranny. The publicans 
were the officers who collected the Ro- 
man taxes, and though they might be 
otherwise respectable men, they were 
hated by the Jews as tools of a foreign 
despotism. 

47. Do ye more than others—How 
much soever civilization and the general 
wfluences of reigion have improved 


He cannot create a holy | 





society, the Christian ought to let his 
light shine by some way showing a 
superior excellence. He ought ever to 
be above the average standard of virtue 
around him. This should not be shown 
by an extra severity and moroseness, 
but by an extra serenity, sweetness, 
generosity, love, and devotion. 

48. Perfect. ..as your Father—Be not 
at the low standard of publicans and ~ 
other ordinary men; but make God your 
model; 4s was commanded in verse 45. 
Be not low and imperfect, like unregen- 
erate man, but rise to an imitation of 
our Father. Be perfect, by having a 
heart purified from all hate, and filled 
with all love. If thy vessel be filled with 
love, God can be no more than full. He 
is the perfect infinite, thou art the per- 
fect finite. The shrine of a temple was 
the perfect image of the temple. The 
temple was a perfect temple, the shrine 
was aperfect shrine. They were differ- 
ent in magnitude, bt they were alike 
perfect. 

Tt is to be remarked that the Greek 
verb here rendered Le ye, is truly to be 
rendered ye shall be. It is therefore a 
promise that if we disregard the low 
average of customary morality around 
us, and fully obey the law and enjoy tne 
power of love in our hearts, we shall be 
perfect even as our heavenly Father is 
perfect. Alford here remarks: ‘No 
countenance is given by this verse to. . 
perfectibility in this life.” Taking the 
word perfectibility in its evangelical 
sense, we should like toknow why? Our 
Saviour here distinctly affirms that it de- 
pends upon, or ratlier consists in tbe 
indwelling reign of love in our hearts. 
Nor must any man lower down to 
his own moral level the high promises 
of God’s word in this behalf It is a 
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CILAPTER VI. 
AKE heed that ye do not 
your alms before men, to 
be seen of them: otherwise ye 
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have no reward ?of your Father 
which is in heaven. 

2 Therefore * when thou doest 
thine alms, *do not sound a 





1 Or, righteousness, Dan. 4. 27; Deut, 24. 13; 
Psa, 112, 9; 2 Cor. 9. 9, 10, 


2 Or, with.—ct Rom. 12. 8.— Or, cause net 
a trumpet to Le sounded, 





practical promise, which is implied in 
tha prayer of the apostle, and is ex- 
pressly limited to this life, when lhe 
prays: ‘The very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly; and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 1 Thess. vy, 23. And it 
is a practical precept which St. James 
gives: “That ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing.” James i, 4. 
Against these promises of the complete 
reign of love in the heart, completing 
our Christian life, it is useless to quote 
those imperfections and failings whica 
belong to men as men, arising from the 
limitations of the human mind. Neither 
St. Paul nor St. James expected that 
the Christians they addressed would be 
perfect like angels, or even ideally per- 
fect men, nor perfect performers of God's 
absolute law. But they did expect that 
the law of love might possess a perfect 
power in their hearts, and in that would 
consist: the perfected character of their 
piety. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(6.) Sincerity in alms, prayer, and 
fasting. 

Thus far our Lord has distinguished 
Christianity from the glosses upon the 
Jaw, of the old doctors, handed down to 
the rabbies of the day. Passing from 
doctrines to practices, he now proceeds 
to condemn the hollow-hearted religious 
formalism of the degenerate Judaism of 
the day, maintained for the eye of mer 
rather than of God. Fallen Judaism 
gave alms, said prayers, and observed 
fasts, all for human eyes and ears. 

~a, Sincerity in alms. 

1. Twhe heed—Mark well this point of 
danger. Do alms—The Greck word for 
alms, according to the vest manuscripts, 
is a different word from alms in verse 2. 
The word literally signities righteous- 


ness. According to the Jewish usage, 
the word included the three rightcons 
external acts—almis, prayer, and fasting 
alms to thy neighbour, prayer to God, 
fasting to thyself. The precept in this 
verse, including all these three, requires 
that they should be done with an eye 
to God alone, and not to man. To de 
seen of men—But are we not command- 
ed to let.our liyht shine? We are so; 
but the object and end, even then, are 
| not to be seen of men; ut the being seen 
of menis a mere means of inducing others 
to do likewise, and securing glory for 
God. ‘The one terminates motive in man 
and his applause; the other terminates 
in God and his cause. And this an- 
swers the common cavils against the 


lish- their benefactions. No reward of 
your Futher— ¥ owserve the eyes of men, 
and from men must be all your reward. 
Act for God's eye, and God will reward 
you. Human approbation is a good; a 
desire. for it has-its proper place. But 
it isnot its right to fill the place of 
God’s approbation. 

2. When thou dvest thine alms—With 
a delicate reference to the secresy and 
individuality enjoined, our Lord changes 
the plural pronoun ye of the last verse 
to the more pointed thou. Do thou tkus, 
personaily and alone. 

Be it here marked that our Lord 
presupposes tnat alms would he given. 
Kven fallen Judaism was liberal to God 
and the poor. The extravagance of the 
present day, lavish of showy expense, 
has kut a smail surplus to spare for 
charities and liberalities. The Jew gave 
one tenth of his income; the Christian 
generally cannot give the hundredth 
part, since he needs it to supply rich 
furniture, personal pleasures, and in- 
vestments for fiture profit! — 

Sound a trumpet—Sy mbol for making 
@ greal display to attract attention 








operations of public societies who pub=. . 


A.D. 31. 
trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men. Verily 
+ say unto you, They have their 
reward. 

8 But when thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth: 

4 That thine alms may be in 
secret: and thy Father which 
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seeth in secret himself * shall re- 
ward thee openly. 

5 4 And when thou prayest, 
thou shalt not be as the -hypo- 
crites are: for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They 
have their reward. 

6 But thou, when thou prayest, 





a Luke 14. 14.—b Job 27. 8, 10; 


Isa. 1. 15: Luke 18. 10, 14; %. 47. 





There is no proof of the existence among 
the Jews of the practice of blowing a 
trumpet in almsgiving. Their reward— 
The applause of men which they seek, 
and the disapprobation of God whom 
they mock. 

3. Left hand—Tf it had perception. A 
striking symbol of secrecy. ‘The right 
hand,” says Mr. Roberts in his Oriental 
Mlustrations, “always dispenses gifts 

‘because ‘it is more honourable than the 
other;’ the left land, therefore, was to 
be unacquainted with the charities of 
the other; that is, there was to be no 
ostentation; to he perfect secrecy. The 
Hindoos say of things which are not to 
be revealed: ‘The left ear is not to hear 
that which went into the right, nor the 
right to be acquainted with that which 
was heard by the left.’ ” 

4. In secret—Literally in the secret 
place. God seeth that secret place, and 
shall reward thee in the open place. 
Thy good deeds were covered; thy re- 
ward shall be before assembled worlds. 
Shall reward thee—The great principle 
of reward for good works done with 
the pure eye to God alone, seems almost 
forgotten. The fear of claiming merit 
for our good works and deeds of right- 
eousness for God, has become extreme. 
Yet evangelically, and by the great 
eondescension of God, a merit, at least 
a rewardableness, is attributed to 
deeds of goodness, performed from 
a right heart, for God. The dollar, 
nay, the cent; given for Christ from 
gp love for Christ, is an investment 
which he will repay with an eternal 
interes}. 





b. Sincerity in prayer. 

5. Prayest—From sincerity in alms 
our Lord proceeds to sincerity in pray- 
er. +Hypocrites—The Greek word is, 
literally, play actors. These anciently 
not only acted a part, but wore a mask. 
Hence they became a symbol of persons 
who assumed a false character, espe- 
cially in religion. Standing—A usual 
posture of the Jews in prayer. Tlie ear- 
ly Christians, followed a more uniform 
practice of kneeling. See Acts ix, 40; 
xx, 36. The posture is not essential, but 
so far as the act is significant, kneeling 
is assuredly the more reverential. Dr. 
Thomson says,of the Moslem prayers: 
“JT would be glad to believe tlicre 
was ordinarily any corresponding mor; 
al and religious feeling connected with 
this exterior manifestation of devotion. 
The Moslems themselves, however, 
have no such idea. They are rather 
afraid of any one who is especially giver. 
to prayer—their prayers, I mean. They 
have a proverb: ‘If your neighbour has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca once, 
watch him; if twice, avoid his society; if 
three times, move into another street.’” 

Corners of the stirects—W here streets 
intersected and so brought large crowds. 
The Jerusalem Talmud is quoted as say- 
ing: “Rabbi Janai stood and prayed in 
the corner of the street Trippor, repeat: 
ing an additional prayer at each of the 
four corners.” 

6. Closet-—The word primarily signi- 
fics a locker, or fastened store-room 
Henee any private close apartment or 
chamber. Symblob for any secret re- 
treat. But not only may we be ip our 
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Senter into thy closet, and wnen 
thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in se- 
cret; and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly. 

7 But when ye pray, duse not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do: *for they think that they 
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Ishall be heard for their much 
speaking. 

8 Be not ye therefore like 
unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have 
need ot, before ye ask him. 

9 After this manner therefore 
pray ye: ‘Our Father which art 
in heaven, Hallowed bethy name. 





e Gen. 32, 24, 29; 2 Kin. 4. 33; Isa. 26, 20; 
John 1, 48. 
closet; our closet may be in us. The 
innermost prayer of the heart, though 
in a dense crowd, may be truly the closet 
prayer. Shut thy door—As our Lord is 
here prescribing a mode of action in op- 
position to the conduct of the ostenta- 


tious hypocrite of his day, he lays a 


special emphasis upon the particular 
points of difference. For this reason it 
“is that he specities the closet and the 
shutting of the door. These are the 
symbols of unostentatious devotion. 
They are not, therefore, to be interpret- 
ed materially and mechanically. The 
pure thought is—Perform thy religious 
duties for God’s eye and not for man’s. 

7. Vain repetitions—The second cau- 
uon in regard to prayer. Vain repeti- 
tion, in the Greek, Lattologia. The word 
is derived by an ancient lexicographer 
from Buattus, a poet, who composed 
hymns full of repetitions. More prob- 
ably, however, the word is made from 
the sound, like such words as fattle and 
clatter. The repetitions of a fervent 
heart are not condemned; but the par- 
rot-like recitation of heartless phrases, 
as if the mere saying of them over 
would be a merit. So the Papists pre- 
scribe Pater Nosters to he repeated, and 
beads to be counted. Of the repetitions 
of modern Orientals, Dr. Thomson says: 
“They aro obliged to repeat some ex- 
pressions thirty times; others many 
hundred tines. Would that these re- 
marks did not apply to nominal Chris- 
tians in this land as well as to Mos- 
tems!” — Much =~ speaking—Instead_ of 
sincere speaking. Our Saviour is not 
condemning perseverance in prayer. 
On the contrary, he ofter prayed him- 


d Kee. 5. 2.—e 1 Kin. 18, 26, 29,—f Luke 
11. 2. &c. 





self all night. As the heathen do—Ow 
Lord will deal with heathenism in a 
later part of the discourse. But, alas! 
there is much of heathenism in Juda- 
ism. 

9. After this manner—Our Lord now 
proceeds to give an outline model of 
prayer, in which is not one word of 
irrational babble or cant repetition; bui 
in which human wants are condensed 
and expressed, and human devotions 
shaped in terms so direct, so simple, se 
pure, that siuner or saint, philosopher 
or child, may understand and use them. 

There is no ground for saying that 
this formula, called our Lord’s Prayer, 
was selected by hini from Jewish forins. 
Neo doubt it embodies petitions used in 
essence by the Old Testament saints of 
allages. But it was cast fully and truly 
in the mould of his own divine mind. 
It has a heaven-born originality, 

In Luke xi,.2, Jesus says: “ When 
ye pray, say, Our Father,” ete. Hence 
there can be no doubt that this was in- 
tended as a fixed form of prayer. Ags 
such it formed a model for our prayer 
in general. It is a recorded summary 
for the Church in all ages of the perma- 
nent objects of prayer. It is the con- 
densation and nucleus of all Christian 
supplication. It has ever served to 
limit the range of Christian devotion. 
It is proper, therefore, to be usually re- 
peated in our public service, though not 
to the exclusion cf all other prayer. 
And it is delightful to feel that it has 
served ‘o establish a harmony of prayer 
among true saints through all the world. 

Hence, with propriety our Church 
does use a ritual of forms of prayers, 
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masmuch as the essential identity of 
prayers should be traditionally pre- 
~perved from generation to generation; 
but not to the suppression of extem- 
poraneous prayers, lest the free action 
of the soul in prayer should be ham- 
pered and gradually suppressed. 

The structure of our Lord’s Prayer 
may be best presented by the following 
form: 

Our Father which art in heaven, 

I. a. Hallowed be thy name. 

b. Thy kingdom come. 

ce. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in hicaven. 

II. a. Give us this day our daily bread. 

6, And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. 

c. Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil. 

For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. 

On which we may remark, 

1. It begins with an address, and 
ends with an ascription. 

2. Between these are included two 
sets of threes. The first set is three 
celestial, and the second three terres- 
trial petitions. The three celestial peti- 
tions pray for the sanctification of God's 
name, the coming of his kingdom, and 
a universal submission to it. 

The terrestrial petitions pray for live- 
lihood, pardon of past sin, and deliver- 
ance from committing future sin. 

3. The ascription attributes to God 
three excellencies in kingdom, power, 
and glory. But we are bound to add 
that the genuineness of this ascription, 
as a part of the sacred text, is, in the 
judgment of critics, more than doubtful. 

4, It may also be said that the ad- 
dress implies three subjects: God, his 
abode, and us, his children. 

The first three petitions embrace, or 
imply, all »ve need pray for apart from 
ourselves; the last three all that we 
need pray for ourselves individually and 
collectively. 

The following comparison will show 
that all its doctrines are contained in 
the Old Testament: 

Our Father which art in heaven: Isa. 
Ixiv, 8: “O Lord, thou art our Father.” 
Kee, v, 2: “God is in heaven.” 
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Hallowed be thy name: Psa. xviii, 10° 
“ According to thy name, O God. so is 
thy praise unto the ends of the carth.” 

Thy kingdom come: Ysa. xxii, 28: 
“Bor the kingdom is the Lord's, and 
he is the governor. among the nations.” 
Dan. ii, 44: “And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed.” 

Thy will be done in earth as it ts 
in heaven: Psa. xl, 8: “I delight to do 
thy will, O my God.” Psa. ciii, 20: 
“Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that 
excel in strength, that do his ¢om- 
mandments, hearkening unto the voice 
of his word.” 

Give us this day our daily bread; 
Prov. xxx, 8: ‘‘Feed me with food 
convenient for me.” 

And foryive us our debis: Kixod. xxxiv, 
9: “Pardon our iniquity and our sin.” 

As weforgive our debtors: Ley. xix, 
18: “Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy 
people, but thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself: I am the Lord.” 

And lead us not into temptation: Gen. 
xxii, 1: ‘And it came to pass, after 
these things, that God did tempt Abra- 
ham.”’. 

But deliver us from evil: Psa. 1, 15. 
“ And call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glo- 
rify me.” 

For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen: 
1 Chron. xxix, 11: ‘Thine, O Lord, 
is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty; for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is thine; thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalea 
as head above all.” 

Our Father—A gainvst A theism, W hich 
teaches that there is no God; against 
Pantheism, that teaches that God is 
not a person, but identical with na- 
ture; against Hpicurism, which teach- 
es that God cares nothing for his crea- 
tion; against Polytheism, which teaches 
that there are many gods, our Sav- 
iour teaches that our one God is a ten- 
der and gracious parent? who knows 
our wants and listeus lo our prayers. 


o4 
10 Thy kingdom come. »Thy 
will be done in earth, ‘as 7 és 


in heaven. 
11 Give us this day our J daily 
bread. 
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12 And ¥forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors. 

18 'And lead us not into 
temptation, but ™deliver us 
from evil: "For thine is the- 





h Chapter 26. 39, 42; Acts 21. 14.7 Psalm 
10 2 20-——7 Job 23.12; Proverbs 30, 8. ke Chap- 
ter 18. 21, &c.——d Chapter 26. 41; Luke 22. 40, 46; 





1 Corinthians 10. 13; 2 Peter 2. 9; Revelatior 
3. 10.—m John 17. 
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Which art in heaven—And so infinitely 
superior to any father we have on earth 
God, though omnipresent, is said to be 
tn heaven. Whether there be a locality 
in the universe where God is specially 
and pezuliarly resident, is more than we 
can say. Astronomers do conceive 
there to be a centre of the system of 
astronomie worlds: and that centre 
may be the capitol of the universe, “the 
third heaven, where God resides.” But 
at any rate, all human language, and 
human couception, contemplate God as 
above and man velow. That is, we look 
from the earth for the Divine; to the 
earth for the human. J/wlowed—Held 
sacred. Thy very name, and so thy 
self be most profoundly revered. 

10. Thy kingdom—Vhy dominion over 
all hearts and souls. Come—By our 
willing submission to it, and by its uni- 
versal spread. In this petition, duly 
offered, we do truly submit to God; we 
do truly give him our hearts, and are 
consequently truly Christians. Thy 
will be done—Thy laws be obeyed; thy 
commandments be executed... A class 
of commentators make a distinction, for 
which there is little ground, between 
the revealed will and the secret will 
of God. Thus Professor Owen, in his 
Commentary, says: “ His seeret will or 
purpose is being accomplished at all 
times and in all places of his dominion.” 
If this be true, then all the vices, crimes, 
and abominations of fiends and the 
most wicked wretches, though forbid- 
den by the law of God, are in accord- 
ance with “his secret will!” What is 
this, but to make a hypocrite of the 
most holy God? What is it, but to 
make him will the wickedness of the 
sinner, that le may damn him? What 
is it, “put to make God the or iginal de- 
terminer of all sin; and therefore the 
respousivie wuthor of all sin; and there: 





fore, again, the only real sinner in the 
universe ? 

In earth as tt is in heaven—And there- 
by men would be as obedient as angels, 
and the earth would be a counterpart 
of heaven. 

The phrase, in earth, clearly indicates 
the expectation that obedience to God's 
will, bringing on the coming of his king- 
dom, should overspread the earth. This 
universal hope is placed in the very 
body of this universal prayer. It is in- 
stinct with the very life of missionary 
enterprise. That kingdom is to be in- 
troduced, not by the convulsion of the 
world’s dissolution, but by the submis- 
sion of all hearts to its extending sway. 
The Church, therefore, cannot pray this 
clause of the divine prayer in the full 
spirit of its power, without becoming a 
missionary Church. In this petition ig 
the concentrated germ of all holy enter- 
prise, of all aggressive energy, of all 
Christian sacrifice, for the conversion of 
men, for the blessing of the race, and for 
the recalling of an apostate world to God. 

11. Daily bread—Including all the 
needs of life. 

12. Debts—As by our offences we 
owe satisfaction, so they are all 
debts. In business we ineur debts of 
money; in morals we ineur debts of 
reparation. In the former debts wa 
pay coin; in the latter we pay in suf 
fered penalty or atonement. So due 
penalty is often treated in Scripture as 
a debt. Forgive us our debis—Remit the 
penalty of our offences, and hold us as 
if we had not sinned. 

13. Lead us not into tenrptation—Bring 
us not into trials that may endanger 
our souls. This prayer is, however, to 
be uttered with subtnission to whatever 
trials of our virtue God pleases. And 


nei our Lord immediately adds, de- 


ver us from evil—as much as to say, 
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kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever. Amen. 

14 °For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heayen- 
ly Father will also forgive 
you: 

15 But Pif ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your tres- 

Asses. 

16 { Moreover 4 when ye fast, 
be not, as the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance: for they dis- 


figure their faces, that they may 
appear unto men to fast. Verl- 
ly I say unto you, They have 
their reward. 

17 But thou, when thou fast- 
est, ‘anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face; 

18 That thou appear not un: 
to men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which is in secret: and 
thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee open- 


ly. 





oO Mark 11. 25, 96; Eph. 4. 32; Col. 3. 13. 
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Tf thon dost lead us into dangers to our 
virtue, give us strength to overcome. 

The evil here named does not mean 
simply the Evil One; but all evdd, includ- 
ing all sin and hell as well as the devil. 

All this prayer and submission we 
offer to thee, O God, for thine is every 
> supreme.excellence; namely, the wide 
kingdom of the world, the absolute 
puwer over it, and the glory of all thine 
own attributes. of all thy vast monarchy, 
and of all its grand events and results. 
almen—So let it be. It_has the entire 
consent of our own hearts. 
~ 15. Forgive not... neither—See on 
Matt. xviii, 35. Our Saviour adds this 
to impress the sincerity of the petition 
upon our hearts. 

c. Sincerity in fasting. 

16. Moreover—Be not only thus sin- 
cere in alms and prayer, but also in 
fasting. Put on no grim airs to attract 
attention, but fast unto God. 

Of asad countenance—Solemn thought 
naturally indeed produces a solemn ex- 
pression of countenance. Penitcnce 
may produce tears. And all this is 
right, provided the external expression 
is produced by the internal feeling be- 
fore God. Nay, one may put on sack- 
cloth and ashes, or use other means to 
imine his feelings to the right state. 
But to assume expressions, or put on 
forms, for the purpose of a show where 
tho reality is not within, is simply hy- 
pocrisy. Forms, indeed, are often in a 
deyree deserted by the feeling they ex- 








q Isaiah 58. 5.——r Ruth 3. 3; 
Daniel 10, 3. 





press; and yet they are well retained 
to keep us in that way by which the 
feeling may be made to return, so that 
the form may become reanimated by 
the power. But when the form has 
banished the power, and become e 
substitute for it and a mere show 
of it, the hypocrisy has fairly com- 
menced. 

17. Anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face—As these were the customary 
daily dressings of the Jews, our Lord, 
in the words, directs them to use their 
ordinary modes when fasting. -Of course 
here is no reducing the practice of 
anointing the head to a universal Chris- 
tian command. 

The practice of anointing with oil as 
an inanguration of kings and priests, 
has already been mentioned. Matt.i, 1. 
But there were also anointings of guests, 
of the sick, and of the dead. The prac- 
tice is extremely ancient; as there ap- 


| pear, even upon the monuments of ar- 


sient Egypt, figures in the act of pour- 
mg oil upon the head of a person sitting 
or standing before them. This use of 
oil in the dry climate of the Kast is 
supposed to impart softness and bril- 
liancy to the skin, to prevent the weak- 
ening effects of ts0 much perspiration, 
and to impart to the person health and 
beauty. Hence, it becomes the em- 
blem of joy and gladness, of excellenve 
and blessing, of divine favour and dis- 
tinction, of royalty and _ priesthood, 
Hence, in periods of symbolical sorrow, 
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19 F *Lay not up for your- 
sclves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: 
20 t But lay up for yourselves 
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treasures in heayen, where nel- 
ther moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal: 

21 For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 





8 Prov. 23. 4; 1 Tim. 6. 17; Heb. 13, 5; James 
5.1, &e. 


¢ Chap. 19. 21; Luke 12. 33, 34; 18, 22; 1 Tim. 
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of mourning, penitence, and fasting, the 
Jows abjured the use of oil. 

III. CuRISTIAN PIETY DISTINGUISHED 
FYROM GENTILISM, vi, 19—vii, 27. 

Favilen Judaism is the impure service 
of the true God; Gentilism is the true 
service of a false god. That god is the 
world-god Mammon. Gentilism has lost 
its divine parent ; it has become orphan- 
ed of our Father who is in heaven. In 


his place it has substituted the Mam- 


mon service and the earthly goods. 
After all these things do the Gentiles seek. 
Verse 32. 

Tt is perfectly plain that with verse 
18 our Lord closes his treatment of fall- 
en Judaism. Thereafter he takes a 
wider scope over the world, and treats, 
throughout the remainder of the chap- 
ter, upon the world-wide substitution 
of the earthly good for the heavenly 
good, (19-23,) of the rivalry of Mammon 
before the heavenly Father, (24,) and 
the dominion of Care in the place of the 
kingdom or dominion of God over us. 
(25-30.) He calls us back beneath the 
paternity of God, promising that if we 
will make him our sole Supreme, all 
earthly goods shall be subordinately- 
added. 

1. Our treasure not on earth, but in 
heaven. 

19. Treasures—tThe first thought of a 
superficial reader of these words is like- 
ly to be, that our Saviour actually for- 
bids all acquirement of wealth or pro- 
perty, real or personal. And objectors 
to the Scriptures endeavour to maintain 
this as the true construction, and so to 
prove that Jesus teaches a monkish 
kind of piety. But, fist, it is to be 
marked that the very basis on which 
our Lord gives this precept presupposes 
that earthly goods are good in. their 
place. His doctrine is that, if we seek 








Jirst the higher good, all these things, 
constituting the lower good, shall be 
subordinately added unto us. ver. 23. 
And, second, the word treasures does 
not mean simply riches. The term ig 
not to be literally limited to material 
wealth alone, but is a symbol for what- 
ever we hold to be our main good, what- 
ever has our predominant affection, 
whatever is our aim of life. The senti- 
ment, then, is, Make heavenly, not 
earthly good supreme in your heart. So 
also moth, rust, and thieves are symbols 
of whatever can destroy our treasures. 
If our treasures are wealth, riches take 
wings and fly away; if beauty, disease 
may impair it; if learning, idiocy; if 
strength, paralysis; if talent, insanity, 
and of all our treasures, in whatever 
form, the grand thief is death. 

For yourselves—Making gratification 
of self your end. : 

Moth—The moth is a worm which 
breeds in neglected clothes, eats their 
substance, and destroys their texture. 
So Isa.1, 9; li, 8; Eee. xix, 3. Rust— 
Corrosion, or wear and tear of any kind, 
Corrupt—Destroy. 

20. Treasures in heaven—The use of 
the word treasures here shows that ita 
sense is symbolical for that which is 
our highest interest. For yourselwis—- 
This treasure may, indeed, be for your's 
selves. Karthly good is transient; you 
are a mere momentary holder, and not 
an owner. But heavenly treasures be- 
come your own forever. 

21. Where your treasure ts, tnere.. 
heart—If ‘your treasure is earthly, your 
heart is earthly. 

Now, our Lord condemns no true 
earthly good, no true earthly enjov- 
ment; he simply claims that in these 
shall not consist our treasures; and that 
all their value shall consist in their en- 
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22 *The light of the body is 
the eye: if therefore thine eye 
be "single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light. 

23 But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of dark- 
ness. If therefore the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how 
great zs that darkness! 


@ Luke 11, 34, 35, 3, 0 2 Cor, 11. 3; Eph. 6. 5. 
@ Luke 1, 13. 


24 4 *No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. 
yYe cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

25 Therefore I say unto you, 
*Take no thought for your life, 


vy Gal, 1.10; 1 Tim. 6.17; James 4. 4; 1 John 2. 15. 
2 Psa. 55. 22; Luke 12. 22; Phil. 4, 6; 1 Pet. 5. 7. 





abling us to be better servants of God 
and winners of the true treasures. For 
this purpose a sinyle eye is necessary, 
as shown in the next two verses. 

22. Light of the body is the eye—The 
body is as a large room, naturally dark, 
of which the inhabitant is the soul. But 
it has a light or lamp, the eye; for the 
eye cathers light from the external world 
of knowledge, and pours it, like a lamp, 
iuto the spacious residence of the soul. 
Eye be single—Or pure from any foreign 

-substance, duplicating and impeding its 
clear blaze. Body. . .light—If the lamp 
give a pure léght, the room is completely 
filled with illumination. When the 
inoral perception is uninterfered with 
by any alloy of base self-interest, the 
soul possesses the pure light of truth. 

23. If thine eye be evil—lIf the eye is 
evil by corrupting disease or foreign 
substance. Darkness—Of course a blind 
eye makes a dark body and soul. And 
morally, where the spiritual eye is dis- 
turbed and blinded by unholy motives 
and worldly self-interest, the soul is 
filled with darkness. 

But the Jews were often inclined to 
strugele against this heathen world- 
worship; and so a rivalry and a com- 
promise arose in their hearts between 
ile world-god and the true God. Our 
Lord now meets this case. 

2, The world must not stand in compe- 
tition with Gad, 24-34. 

24. Two masters—lIf the masters in- 
deed agree perfectly, it is essentially 
one master. But here fwo signifies op- 
posing. They are tivo, (as two masters 
aser will be,) not only in number, but 
in interest; and the poor slave or wor- 
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shipper is under a conflicting jurisdic- 
tion, where one authority commands 
and another prohibits. 

Mammon—tThere is»no proof that 
Mammon was the name of a Syrian false 
god, or really an idol deity at all. Au- 
gustine says it is a Punic word signify- 
ing gain. The word was used in later 
and corrupt Hebrew for wealth. It is 
here personified by our Lord as the ri- 
val to the true God—an antigod of this 
world. He is the supreme Dollar of 
the day. 

Hate. . .love—In the heart. Tlold tw 
...despise—In the external conduct. 
Wither in heart, or in action, or both, 
one of the masters will be sole master. 
Serve—Asa slave ora worshipper. You 
cannot serve both; but you may make 
God your Lord, and Maramon your 
servant. 

But if God alone must be worshipped, 
and Mammon despised, what will be- 
come of our support for life? 

Our Lord now meets the question. 
Be not anxious about the matter; tho 
duty is your part, the care is God's. 
ffe who has adjusted his providential 
eare to the bird, (which, indeed, hunts 
his food, yet lives by faith,) and to the 
lily, (that, indeed, struggles to gather 
moisture, and yet depends on God to 
paint ler texture.) will also adjust his 
care for you, his chosen servants. Per- 
form, indeed, every duty in the world; 
then leave all the care to God, and rise 
to the true dignity of the true mar of 
faith, who brings the world beneath his 
feet and sets God above all. This ig 
the true place of human excellence and 
of divine repose. 
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what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment ? 

26 *Behold the fowls of the 
air: for they sow not, neither 

a Job 38. 41; Psa, 147.9; Luke 12, 24, &e, 








25. Therefore—Since it is God’s part, 
like a true master, to care for us. Take 
no thoughti—This rendering of the 
Greek, (wepiyuva, merimna, distraction, 
seeds is in itself too strong. The 
Greek word is derived from the verb 
uepicw, merizo, to divide, and implies the 
distraction of mind between different 
feelings; or rather, between the true 
God and the world-god of Gentilism. 
Let there be no half-and-half distrae: 
tion of your mind between the two 
masters, by which anxiety for worldly 
good shall prevent your complete trust 
in God. Your anxiety is just so much 
belief that wealth is safer than God, and 
Mammon a better master than Christ. 

What ye shall eat—The questions 
here condemned should be carefully un- 
derstood. They are not the questions 
asked by a housewife who has a dinner 
to provide to-day; nor the questions of 
an industrious householder who has a 
family to feed. These provident que- 
ries are a rightful duéy, and to furnish 
the solid answer is its proper perform- 
ance. The prohibited questions ask not 
properly how shali | be supplied, but 
shall be supplied at.all. The questions 
thus prohibited are questions of infidel 
distrust. asked by a’ Mammon. worship- 
per, who is called upon to become a 
man of faith, but is afraid he will there- 
by lose his earthly living. For all these 
distrusts our Lord is about to furnish 
the true, magnanimous, consoling an- 
awer. Venture the holy investment; 
trust in God, and do duty. Life. ..meat 
...body...vaiment—WiL not he who 
gave the better, furnish also the in- 
ferior? Jf God gave life and body, will 
he not give food and raime:t? 

26. Fowls of the air—They do their 
part, and God ‘takes care of the rest. 
Hence we have not an unint liigent fate, 
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do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not snuch 
better than they? 

27 Which of you ?by takirg 
thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature ? 


6 Eccl. 3, 14; 1 Cor. 12. 18, 





or a blind chance to deal with; but a 
heavenly Father, who knows his chil- 
dren, and how to provide for them 
The birds of heaven shall teach you to 
live by faith. 

27. Add one cubit to his stature—To 
provide food and to eat food is man’s 
duty; to regulate the digestive process, 
the growth, the size, comes within the 
prerogative of God. We ean do our 
part, and God takes care of the rest. 

The word cubit (Latin, cubitus) signi- 
fies primarily the human arm, from the 
elbow to the end of the longest finger. 
This part of the human frame (like the 
-foot) became, very anciently, a measure 
of external objects. The ancient Kgyp- 
tian cubit was six handbreadths, or 
two spans, a span being the measure 
from the end of the thumb to the end 
of the little finger of the extended hand. 
These are somewhat variable meas- 
ures, but the eubit was about eighteen 
inches. 

Some have rendered the word stature 
here by the word Jie, and would im- 
prove the meaning by making our 
Lord ask whether we can add a cubit to 
life—a very odd phrase indeed. Dr. 
Stier, in his learned work, The Words — 
of Jesus, supposes himself to have set- 
tled the question in favour of this mean- 
ing by showing that in verses 26, 27 
our Lord illustrates the life alone. and 
in verses 28-30 the body alone. Tha 
is true; but it proves just the reverso 
of Dr. Stier's conclusions. The body, 
as the subject of clothing: only, is 
spoken of in 28-30. In 2% the life is, 
indeed, tne subject, but the life as devel- 
oping the growth and stature attained. 
The Greek word for stature does not 
properly signify life, except as measured 
by the growth. It is derived from a 
word signifying how great. and the rot 
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28 And why take ye thought 
for raiment ? Consider the lilies 
of the field how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they 
spin: 

29 And yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 

30 Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to 
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day is, and to morrow is cast in- 
to. the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, 4O ye of little 
faith ? 

31 Therefore take no thought, 
saying, ° What shall we eat ? or, 
Whatshall we drink? or, Where- 
withal shall we be clothed? 

32 (For after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that 





e1 Kings 10. 5, 7; 2 Chron. 9. 4, 6.- —d Mark 
4.40: Heb. 3. 12. 





é Leviticus 25. 30; Psalm 37, 3; 55. 22; 
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erence to size and growth is never lost 
from the word. Cubit is a very uncom- 
mon measurement of time, though the 
ordinary one of stature. The obvious 
meaning is, man may provide food, but 
God regulates the growth. 

Upon the phraseology of this verse 
Mr. Roberts remarks: “This form of 
speech is sometimes used to humble 
those of high pretensions. Thus a man 
- of low caste who has become rich, and 
who assumes authority over his better 
born though poor neighbours, will be 
asked: ‘What, has your money made 
you a cubit higher?’ that is, in the 
scale of being. Is a man ambitious of 
risir.g in society? a person who wishes 
to annoy him will put his finger to his 
elbow, and showing him that part to the 
tip of the middle finger, ask: ‘Friend. 
will you ever rise thus much [a euhit] 
~ afterall your cares?’ ‘Yes. yes; the low 
easte thinks himself a cubit taller, be- 
cause he has got the favour of the king.’” 

28. Lilies—The Amaryllis lutea has 
beetr supposed to be the flower here 
specified. which is described as afford- 
ing ‘one of the most brilliant and gor- 
geous objects in uature.”’ But Dr. Royle 
{Kitto’s Cyc.) decides it to be the Lilium 
Chalcedonicum, a flower marked for its 
showy splendour. Observe, the birds 
illustrate the precept in regard to food, 
the lilies in regard to radnent. 

30. Cast into the oven—As a fuel, af- 
ter it has become withered, and dry. 
In the word grass, here, the lilies 
mentio-ed in a previous verse are in- 
cided. These, and all other grown 





vegetables, such as the withered stalks 
of herbs and flowers, the tendrils of 
vines, the small branches of myrtle and 
rosemary, and other plants, are, in the 
Kast, where fire-wood is scarce, the 
fuel for the ovens or fire. See follow- 
ing illustration. 



























































32. After all these things—A\) world- 
ly goods and earthly treasures, (18-21.) 
which are included under the dominion 


of the world-god, Mammon. And so, 
be not ye, therefore, like unto them. 
Their god is Mammon, yours is your 
heavenly Father. The Gentiles seek— 
Hence this whole third part of our 
Lord’s discourse is properly a rebuke of 
Gertilism, or godess Secularism, either 
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ye have need of all these 
things. 

23 But fseek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


J See 1 Kings 3, 12, 13; Psa. 37. 25; 








as existing among the heathen, or in- 
fecting the Jews. 

33. Seek—The word is here emphatic, 
opposed to the seek of verse 32. After 
these things the Gentiles seek, first and 
supremely; just as you should seek, 
first and supremely, the kingdom of 
God. No one can read the history of 
heathen nations, especially the great na- 
tions of antiquity, in the right spirit, with- 
out perceiving their sad condition arising 
from their loss of the proper knowledge ] 
of the Fatherhood of God. Losing all 
thought of his care, they cared supreme- 
ly for themselves. They had nobody 
else to take care of them. Sordid, un- 
scrupulous, and cruel selfishness was 
the result. No substitute for God was 
found in idolatry; for their idols, being 
the personification of their own passions, 
produced truly nothing but a self-wor- 
ship, and so aggravated the evil. 
Against this whole system of Gentilism 
our Lord here raises the standard. 
Sons of men, you have a Father in 
keaven; relax this intense self-care; 
trust yourselves to him; know him as 
holy, and seek his righteousness; and 
80 accepting his dominion, doubt not 
that.all earthly goods shall be subor- 
dinately added unto you. 

First the kingdom. ..added—We 
bave here a summary of the whole re- 
quirement—God supreme and earth 
subordinate; his kingdom first, and all 
proper earthly good as an appendix. 
He who does this will be religious first, 
iudustrious and prudent next, and will- 
place faith in his heart, instead of care, 
finally. 

Kingdom of God—That is, the domin- 
ion or supremacy of God. With your 
trust. in God, obey tne laws of God. 
He is holy; be ye, therefore, holy. 
And, as [ am his messenger, speaking 
iu lis name, come ye out under my | 
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34 Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow: for the 
morrow snall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day zs the evil there- 
of. 

Mark 10. 30; Luke 12. 31; 1 Tim. 4. & 








guidance from the kingdom of Gentilism 
into the kingdom of God. 

All these things—All the things of 
Mammon that you need. Even in all _ 
true worldly good, God will be better 
than Mammon. 

Shall be added unto you—So that, 
under all these prohibitions of anxious 
distrust, the blessed Jesus presupposes 
that there shall exist in our hearts a 
rightful, trusting care, and a provident 
thought for the true and temperate en- 
joyment of earthly good which shall be 
added, through our proper performance 
of duty, by our heavenly Father unto us. 
The interpretation which we have here 
given arises from the text, and com- 
pletely repudiates and refutes the skep- 
tical charge that our Lord teaches either 
a high impracticable morality, a monas- 
tic unworldliness, or a filthy, mendi- 
cant, idle life, like that of the friars of 
popery. : 

34. Morrow. . .take thought—The mor- 
row is here finely personified. Do you 
take care for the morrow? Do duty 
for to-day and the morrow will be God’s 
messenger, when it comes, to take care 
of you. Day...evil thereof—Do not 
bring to-morrow’s trials into to-day; 
for to-day has its own suilicient con- 
cern, as to-morrow has its. 

No man is so safe as the child of 
God. No man is bound to be so eheer- 
ful. If he rise into the true position of 
the man of faith, no one can be so tear. 
less, so brave, so gencrous, so patient, 
so manly. Buoyaney is with him a 
duty. anl despondency is a sin. Lut 
him toil, ‘or that is duty; but let ro 
care, that is, double-minded distrust, 
cloud his brow, for that is usurping 
the prerogative of God. Let him 
earuestly labour, lavishly do good, 
serenely suffer, and great are his treas- 
ures above, 





CUAPTER VIL 
UDGE *not, that ye be not 
judged. 

2 For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you 
again. 

3 ¢And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? 
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4 Or how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye; and be- 
hold, a beam zs in thine own 
eye? 

5 Thou hypocrite, first cast 
out the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother’s eye. 

6 4 “Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast 





a Luke 6. 37; Rom. 2.1; 14. 3, 4, 10, 13; 1 Cor. 4. 
& 5; James 4, 11, 12.—b Jer. 51. 24; Mark 4. 24; 





Luke 6, 38.—c Luke 6. 41, 42; 18, 11. —d Prov. 
9, 7, 8; 23.9; Acts 13, 45, 46, 





CHAPTER VIL 

2. Supreme reverence for our heavenly 
Father as judye. 

In that kingdom which we are thus 
invited to seek first (vi, 32) and enter, 
(vii, 13,) we must never sit as judge, 
knowing that all our decisions will be 
rejudged, (1-6.) 

(1.) Usurp not God's place as judge, 

-6. 


1. Judge not—This command not to 
indge does not forbid us to estimate the 
characters of others, in order to regu- 
late our own conduct. We are required 
so to estimate in verses 6 and 16, anda 
rule how to estimate is given. To judge 
is to estimate a man with a temper or in 
a mode in which we should think it un- 
just to be estimated ourselves. It is by 
this test that our Lord declares that all 
our estimates of others will be judged. 
We must make, then, precisely the ap- 
lication of the Golden Rule to the act 
and temper of our estimating the char- 
acter of others. That ye be not judged— 
That is, by God, not by others. If God 
udge us for judging, we shall be con- 
demned, as the next clause shows. 

2. Ye shall be judged—We must 
take care that our judgments will 
stand this test, and all is right. With 
what measure ye mete—Our Lord here 
states tlie divine penalty for this unholy 
judging. It is the divine retribution 
symbolically stated in the terms of the 
law of retaliation, like for like. The unjust 
judge shall be paid off in unjust judg- 
ment. To the froward God will prove 








himself froward. Fsalm xviii, 26. The 
sentiment literally is, The wicked esti- 
mator shall be judged according to his evii 
action. 

3. Mote...beam...eye—The mote is 
a small splinter, and the beam is a whole 
rafter. The eye is the man’s judging or 
opining faculty. The mote and the 
beam are the interferences to our seeing 
or judging things purely and fairly. * Thy 
brother's eye. . .thy own—Thonu perceivest 
on thy own selfish judgment-seat that 
thy brother has very absurd opinions; he 
sees things very strangely ; itis because 
of that little splinter in his eye; take it 
out. Alas! there is no splinter there. 
What thou seest is only the image of a 
whole timber in thine own eye reflected, 
into his. That timber is made by some 
moral mistake, some selfish passion of 
thine own. Perhaps when thou hast 
pitched the lumber out of thy own optics, 
thou wilt find the splinter gone from his. 

6. Dogs. ..swine—Our Lord in t):ese 
last verses has cautioned us how we, 
hastily judge a good man, a brother. He 
now teaches us how to estimate the 
reverse character, orany character. I'he 
dog and the swine are symbols of de- 
praved men, the ferocious and the sen- 
sual. 

The dogs of the East, especially the 
street dogs, who have no owners, and 
exist in great hordes as a nuisance, are 
an abomination often mentioned ia 
Seripture. The swine, ceremonially un- 
clean by the Mosaic law, and physically 
filthy and disgusting to all view, prop 
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ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their 
fect, and turn again and rend 
you. 

7 4 °Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; 





6Cbsy, 21. 22; Mark 11. 24: Luke il. 9, 10; ; 


18. i; John 14. 13; 15. 7; 16. 23, 24; James 
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knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you: 

8 For fevery one that askcth 
receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. 





1. 5, 6; 1 John 3. 22; 5. 14, 15.—/ Prov. 8. 17; 
Jer, 29, 12, 13. 





erly comes in with the dog to represent 
conjointly the ferocious and the sen- 
sual. 

Now we must discern these charac- 
tus. We must not intrust a holy thing 
to a dog. Apostles aud bishops must 
uot commit the office of the ministry to 
a wicked man. No sacred deposit, or 
responsibility, or even principle (sym- 
Lolized by pearls) must be imparted to 
anunfit man. No doctrines or religious 
experiences must be brought before an 
incapable sensualist. In fine, in im- 
parting the official trusts and the truths 
of the Gospel, we must discern men’s 
moral qualities, and deal with them 
accordingly. 

In the latter part of the verse, the 
phrase, lest they trample them under their 
feet, refers to the swine. It describes 
the gross disregard which sensual men 
have for the most perfect gems of truth. 

urn again and rend you, refers to the 
dogs. “It alludes to the bitter irritation 
with which fierce natures treat the offers 
of truth to which they are opposed, Give 
the dog a pearl, and he will bite and 
tear you. 

In regard to pearls, see note on 
Matt. xiii, 45. 

(2.) Contide in God asa more than 
earthly father, 7-12. 

Tn coming into the kingdom ye must 
enteriain faith in God's paternity, (7-12;) 
ye must pass through the strait gate of 
life, (13-145) ye must elude false guides, 
(15-20;) ye must show something more 
than mere profession, (21-23;) for by 
these my words you stand or fall, 
(24-29.) 

7. Ask, and it shall be given you— 
Under the threefold symbol of asking, 
seeking, and knocking, all the expres- 
sions of our desire are included, rising 
in the force of climax. Our bounteous 











heavenly Father has a corresponding 
response for each. For the asking he 
has gifts; for the seeking, discovery ; for 
the knocking, admissions. 

8. Asketh receiveth—Coming into the 
kingdom of God, and under his pater- 
nity, we have the child’s right of pe- 
tition. Gifts, even the highest gift, his 
own Holy Spirit, and much more all 


lower gifts suitable for us, will he grant. 


And the only limitation of our asking is 
that we confine ourselves to the proper 
relation of the child; and the only lim- 
itation of the gift, and so of the promise, 
is that God will give only what is suit- 
able to his character as Father to grant. 
The child cannot expect to command 
favours out of his proper sphere, or at — 
the improper time. Of these the par- 
ent is the wise judge. So the child 
of the heavenly Father must not inter- 
pret this promise licentiously, as if God 
would obey his orders at the moment 
he chooses. “The promise only affirms 
that, unlike the Gentile, he enjoys the 
privileges of accepted prayer, and re- 
ceives the returns that the infinite Fa- 
ther sees best. 

Seeketh findeth—To s22% is a stron- 
ger act than to ask. Not everything 
is obtained by the means and at 
the moment of uttered supplication. 
What we are to seek first, we are told 
in chap. vi, 33. It is the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, in opposition 
to all those things which the Gentiles 
seek, verse 32. And in that kingdom, 
revelations of wisdom and goodness, of 
experience and attainment, are granted 
to him who earnestly employslis day and 
strength in seeking. Knock. ..opened— 
And this completes the climax. Knock, 
and the strait gate (verse 14) and the 
narrow way sliall be opened unto you. 
And if we continue to knock through 
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9 ®Or what man is there of 
gou, whom if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone ? 

10 Or if he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent ? 

11 If ye then, "being evil, 
know how to give good cifts 
unto your children, haw much 
more shall your Father which 
is in heayen give good things 
to them that ask litma? 

12 Therefore all things ! what- 
soever ye would that men should 
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do to you, do ye even 0 to 
them: for ‘this is the law and 
the prophets. 

13 { ‘Enter yeim at the strait 
gate: for wide és the gate, and 
broad és the way. that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat: 

14 'Because strait 7s the gate, 
and narrow 7s the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it. 

15 ¥ ™ Beware of false pr ool 





g@ Luke 11. 11, 12. 13.—A Gen. 6. 5; & 21. 
€ Luke 6, 31.— 4 Lev. 19. 13; chap. 22. 40; Rom. 
13, 810; Gal. d. 14; 1 Tim. 1. 5.—/ Luke 15. 24. 





1 Or, Tore. m Deut. 13.3; 
2. 5. 24; Mark 13. 22 
Col, 2. 8; 2 Pet. 2. 1-3: 





Jer, 23. 16; chap, 
tom, 16. 17; Eph, 5. 6 
1 John 4.1. 





life, the heavenly kingdom above will 
open its everlasting doors. Those, in- 
deed, there will be who will Uegin to 
stand without and to knock at the door, 
(Luke xiii, 25,) and the voice of the 
Tord will pierce through the door still 
closed, saying, Depart. . There are Gen- 
tiles im heathendom that know not the 
heavenly Father, and Gentiles in Chris- 
¢endom that know not the Son. 

9. Man...son—An argument. from 
less to greater. How much more be- 
neficent than human father is God to all 
the sons of God! 

9- 10. Bread. « fish—The ordinary 
food of the fishermen of Galilee was 
bread and fish. Bread and stone, fish 
and serpent, are in-couples, obviously 
founded on a degree of resemblance. 

11. Being evil—Kvil of course, because 
human. What.is man that he should 
be clean? ven iu those tender -rela- 
tiais and feelings that are supposed to 
be the best part of our nature, alas! we 
are still evil. 

12. Therefore—Inasmuch as you ex- 
pect ts be well treated by your heavenly 
‘Parent, as your children are well treat- 
ed by you, generalize this rule of re- 
eiprocity. Benetit not only your chil- 
dren, as. you-would be parentally 
benefited; but treat all as you would 
be treated. 

That is, whatsoever, as a fair and right- 
gous man, ye would have from others. 
shat do to others. What you feel would 





be right for you in their place, that con- 
cede ye to them in their own. place. 
Make their case your own, and think 
what you could then fairly demand. 
Law ani the prophets—Our Saviour does 
not claim this to be a new, but an old 
rule. It is a condensation of the prin- 
ciples of the Old Testament. It is a 
divine ratification of the law written 
upon the human heart. It has been 
repeatedly expressed by various moral- 
ists in different ages with more or less 
completeness. It is. indced, the central 
axiom of right, the divine concentration 
of human morality, the test of social 
justice, the truly GOLDEN RULE. 

(3.). Enter the strait gate, avoiding 
false gtiides, 13-20. 

13. Enter... strait gate...wide the 
gate—S trait and narrow here are the 
exact opposites of wide and broad. Like 
a close portal, from which a narrow 
path leads to a magnificent palace, is 
the Gospel way to. everlasting li. 
Like a broad, open archway, throug: 
which a magnificent thoroughfare, 
well trodden and popular, leads ic 
the precipice of destruction, is the way 
of sin. 

14, Few there be that Jind it—They a0 
not look for it. They. see-the crowd. 
rushing through the broad gate; they 
desire nothing better than so. lineral a 
route, and they would not press through 
the narrow way if before their eves. 

15. False prophets—Who would liks 
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ets, "which come to you ‘in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are °ravening wolves. 

16 Ye shall know them by 
their fruits. ¢Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles ? 

17 Even so Tevery good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but 
a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. 

19 *Every tree that bringeth 
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not forth good firnit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. 

20 Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 

21 F Not every one that saith 
unto me, ‘Lord, Lord, shall en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the wil. of 
my Father which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we "not 


prophesied in thy name? andin _ 


thy name have cast out devils ? 
and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? 

23 And *then will I profess 





m Micah 3.5; 2 Timothy 3. 5.—o Acts 20, 29.. 


P ver, 20; chap. 12. 38. —vy Luke &. 4.—r Jer. 
11, 19: chap. 12. 83; Gal. 5. 22, 24; Eph. 5. 9: Phil. 
1. 11; Col. 1. 10.—s* Chap. 3. 10; Luke 3. 9; John 


false guides, lead you from the strait 
gate. 

Sheep's clothing—Symbol of a profes- 
sional and merely external holiness. 
Wolves—Symbol of doctrinaries, who 
destroy the souls of men by error and 
vice, 

16. Know them—It is all important 
for us to know them, and hence a plain 
test is given. Their fruits—Their own 
actions and the moral tendeney of their 
doctrines. 

17, 18. Good tree...good fruit. . .cor- 
rupt tree...evtl fruit—As the corrup- 
tion of the tree lies lack of the evil 
fruit, so the corruption of the man’s 
nature lies back of his evil doings. 
Corruption, depravity, then, lies not, as 
some teach, merely in the actions, but 
in the nature Lack of the actions. Bad 
actions usually grow out of a bad 
nature. 

19. Hewn down—See note on iii, 10. 

(4.) Mere profession no assurance in 
judgment, 21-23. 

21. Not every one--Our Lord takes a 
farther step toward the time of final 
discrimination. 

22. Say to me tn that day—What 
day but the final judgment? Lord, 
Lord— The oiicious service of: the lips. 





15. 2, 6.—7 Hos. 8. 2; chap. 25. 11, 12; Lake 6. 46; 
13. 25; Acts 19. 13; Rom. 2. 13; James 1. 22. 
w Num. 24.4: John 11. 51; 1 Cor. 13, 2.—a Chap. 
25. 12; Luke 13. 27; 2 Tim. 2. 19. 





No high profession, no baptismal ordi- 
nance, no Churelr inembership, no min- 
isterial garb, no pulpit popularity, not 
even revivals under our labonrs, are 
sure tests of our acceptance at the final 
judgment. 

Prophesied—As the whole Gospel is 
a real prophecy, foretelling the vast fu- 
tures of the human race—death, judg- 
ment, and eternity, so every preacher 
is a prophet. Ilere, then, are preachers 
who plead their ministry in vain én that 
day. Cast out devils—Their ministry 
had converted men’s souls, casting ont 
Satan from their hearts. How sad a 
case is his who sayes others while him- 
self he fails to save! Wonderful works 
—Great revivals of rehgion! Surely 
these ought to save the man! Not if 
his own heart was false. He may have 
preached truth enongh to save nis ona 
soul, and God blessed’ many who 
obeyed the truth from his false lips ; 
but he obeyed not the truth he preach: 
ed. He showed the way +0 heaven, 
but went not himself. Among the 
mighty works he wrought, his own sal- 
vation was not one. 

23. I-never knew you—They belong 
not to the apustate class; but. are either 
self-deceivers, or juggling deluders of 
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nto them, I never knew you: 
ydepart from me, ye that work 
luiquity. 

24 G Therefore *whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, [ will liken him 
unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock: 
°25 And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell not: for it 
was founded upon a rock. 
°26 And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, *and 





y Psa. 5.5: 6.8; chap 25. 41.—~ Luke 6. 47, 
45, 49.—a 1 Sam. 2. 30; Prov. 14. 1; Jer. 8. 9; 


doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built 
lis house upon the sand: 

27 And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that 
honse; and it fell: and great 
was the fall of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when 
Jesus had ended these sayings, 
>the people were astonished at 
his doctrine: 

29 °For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

Luke 6, 49; James 2. 20.—b Chap. 13, 54; Mark 
1, 22; 6.2; Luke 4, 32, John 7, 46. 





others, of whom Simon Magus was 
father. Depart from me—You belong 
to the dark side of the universe. Work 
tniquity—Though professors of righteous- 
ness, they were workers of iniquity. 
According to the test given in 15- a 
their fruits condemned them. 

(5.) We stand only by apoiience: to 
Christ’s words, 24-27. 

Our Lord now arrives at the final 
consummation to which the whole dis- 
course has tended. So the judgment 
is the final consummation of all the 
world’s history. : 

26. Heureth...doeth not—It is not 
the mere hearing, nor Uelieving, but the 
doing these sayings which places our 
house upon the rock. Faith cometh, 
indeed, by hearing; but faith must be 
it stitied ly works. 

. Our Lord gives a vivid contrast 
in Ne pictures of tho rock-founded and 
sand-founded house, drawn from the 
aatural scenes of Palestine. It is the 
joundation that is the main thing. The 
house built upon the rock could not 
be undermined; but the light structure 
erected upon the beach, when the windy 
storms poured down and swelied the 
floods around it, soon found its base 
gliding from under it. Great was the 
fali— Tho fishermen of Bengal,” says 
Mr. Ward, ‘n his View of the “Hindoos, 


“build their huts in the dry season on 
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the bed of sand from which the river has 
retired. When the rains set in, which 
they do often very suddenly, accomps- 
nied with violent northwest winds, the 
water pours down in torrents from the 
mountains. In one night multitudes of 
these huts are frequently swept away, 
and the piace where they stood is the 
next morning undiscoverable.” 

28. Jesus...ended.. .people.. .aston- 
ished—Truly might they wonder at one 
who claimed that he was their final 
judge. 

29. Having authority—Not relying 
on rabbis, or elders, or prophets, or 
even upon Moses; but as one greater 
than they all. The authority, original 
and unappealable, resided in his own 
Divine person. 

The Sermon on the Mount contains a 
summary of all the great moral pr:nci- 
ples and cardinal doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, except the atonement. His own 
divinity, as the superior of Moses and 
the final judge of nen, is filly asserted; 
man’s fallen and evil nature, the needs 
of the Holy Spirit to salvation, the duty 
and success of prayer for its bestow- 
ment, are affirmed; faith in Christ as 
the only rock of safety, the necessity 
of renouncing self and the world, and 
giving oursely es by faith to God, whete- 
by we may be regenerated into sons of 
God, are plentifully explained; bLolires¢ 
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\ HEN he was come down 

from the mountain, great 
multitudes followed him. 





a Mark 1. 40, &e. 
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2 4And behold, there came 
a leper and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 


Luke 5. 12. &c. 





of heart, Christian perfection, purity, 
are described and required in expli- 
cit terms; probation, the final judg- 
ment, and everlasting retribution, are 
depicted in the clearest colours; and 
though the Cross is not fully presented, 
yet that spirit of faith is powerfully in- 
culeated, by which the cross, in the 
fulness of time, would be embraced 
with full purpose of heart. 

The wonderful reports in regard to 
Jesus had drawn the multitudes from 
various parts to hear him. (iv, 25.) As 
Jesus arose and walked down the moun- 
tain toward Capernaum ‘great muiti- 
tudes followed him.” (viii, 1.) How much, 
in regard to the Messiah, they under- 
stood, is not clear; but it cannot be 
doubted that many a heart was begin- 
ning to open with receptive faith for his 
religion, Alas! how may counter in- 
fluences blast the fairest hopes! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TN MIRACLES are now narrated by 
Matthew in the following two chap- 
ters; not arranged in chronological or- 
der, but selected, apparently, as speci- 
mens of the Saviour’s divine works. 
Tu the Sermon on the Mount, inthe last 
three chapters, our Lord is exhibited 
as teacher; in these chapters he is pre- 
sented as a performer of those works 
by which the divinity of his teachings 
is demonstrated. Of these TEN, five are 
narrated in this chapter, as follows: 
1, The cleansing of the leper; 2. Heal- 
ing of the centurion’s servant; 3. Cur- 
ing Peter's wife's mother of a fever; 
4. Stilling the tempest; 5. Dispossess- 
ing the two demoniacs of Gadara. 

1. Come down. ..mountain—He de- 
scended the slope toward the shores of 
Gennesaret, where stood Capernaum, 
his present residence. Great multitudes 
followed—His vast congregation moved 
with the preacher'toward the city. See 
the closing comment. on last chapter. 





§ 29.—First MirACLE—CLEA NSING THE 
LEPER, 2-4. 

2. Behold...a leper—A living ix 
stance of the receptive faith alluded to 
in the closing lines of our comment on 
the last chapter, now steps forward in 
the person of a leper. How do afflic- 
tions sometimes urge us to Christ! The 
leper, who had, perhaps, been in the 
outskirts of the congregation, had seen 
his works and heard his words of mer-~ 
cy, comes with the language of humility 
and confession on his lips. 

Leprosy, in its worst form, was one 
of the most terrible of diseases. It be- 
gan. with red spots upon the body, 
grouped in circles, and covered with a 
shiny scale or scab. It became, gener- 
ally, incurable. and so corrupted the 
system that it became hereditary for 
generatious. The body crumbled, the 
limbs fell apart, and the man literall7 
went to pieces. 

Yet it seems not to have been clear- 
ly contagious. Ilence Mr. Trench forci- 
bly-argues that all the provisions made 


‘against it by Moses, placing its exain- 


ination under the care of the priest, and 
exiling the man, when clearly a leper, 
from society, were established as a 
matter of ceremonial wncleanness. Ta 
impress the lesson cf the corruption of 
sin upon men, the touch of a dead body 
and every contact with the cireumstan- 
tials of death, rendered a man uncleun, 
From among diseases, leprosy was 
selected as the emblem of moral un- 
cleanness, and subjected to priestly ex- 
aminations, to banishment, and to every 
abhorrence which could indicate his 
utter moral defilement. Lev. xiv, xv. 
All this arose, not frem the special 
wickedness of the man himself, but to 
present him as a physical representa- 
tive of the depravity belonging to our 
inmost nature. 

Worshipped—The word may siguify 
the revereuce paid either to a buman 


Pe Ue eis 

3 And Jesus put forth Ais 
hand, and touched him, saying, 
T will; be thou clean. Andimme- 
diately lis leprosy was cleansed. 


© 2 Kings 5. 11, 





or to a divine being. Doubtless, sor- 
row had so subdued this poor leper, 
that he was ready to believe this bene- 
factor to be either human or divine, as 
_hiaself should claim. He could not, 
indeed, fully measure the amount of 
power or divinity residing in the Lord’s 
person, and so his reverence was sus- 
ceptible of any appropriate measure. 
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The Lawing (called often worshipping) 
of the Oriental people is low and formal 
in proportion to the intended reverence 
paid. A simple inclination of the head 

- is ordinary civility; a low and deliber- 
ate curve of the body indicated deep 
respect; a prostration, with the face 
upon the ground, was the most wor- 
shipful homage. 

Lord—Similar varied meanings be- 
long to this title. It may signify the 
same as our Sir, indicating the respect 
we pay to man; or it may be a most 
solenin compellative of God, answering 
to Jehovah itself. 

3. Touched him—It was contrary to 
law to touch the unclean leper. But 
here was a finger which could contract 
no uncleanness; impurity fled from 
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4 And Jesus saith unto him, 
¢See thou tell no man; but go 
thy way, show thyself to the 
priest, and offer the gift that 





e Chap. 9, 30; Mark 5, 48, 





its approach ; 
touched. 

Immediately his leprosy was cleansed 
—HHow sweet must have been the 
sensations of renewing health and 
wholeness. The crumbling linibs re- 
new their shape, the blood flows quick- 
ly through the system, the eye reeovers 
its brightness, and the voice its music 
He stands up once more in his pure, 
vigorous manhood; and scarce can he 
wait the Lord’s commands, before he 
must rush through the country, a living 
wonder, to tell the story of his salva- 
tion. 

Contrary to the order of Iarmonists 
generally, yet without making any alter- 
ation in the Synopsis, I have supposed 
in my notes upon this miracle, that it 
was performed in the order followed by 
Matthew, namely, immediately after the 
Sermon on the Mount. For proof that 
this is uncontradicted by either evan- 
gelist, see supplementary note, page 301. 

4. Tell no man—Our Lord on many 
occasions forbade the subjects of his 
beneficent miracles to speak of them; 
and on others he directed them ‘to be 
proclaimed abroad. 

Readers are puzzled to know the rea- 
sons from which he acted. Perhaps the 
following views will make this clear: 
1. Our Lord did not wish to avoid 
the full confession of his deeds of mer- 
ey on the part of their objects. This 
is fully illustrated in the case of the 
woman healed of the issue. See on 
Mark y, 33. 2. Why, in this case of 
the leper, and similar cases, he com- 
manded silence, is filly and conclusive- 
ly explained by Mark in his account of 
this miracle. The man cured of this 
leprosy did not obey owr Lord; and the 
inconvenient consequences show what 
the evils were which our Lord wished 
to avoid. (Mark i, 45.) He went ouj 
and began to publish it loudly, and tw 
blaze ubroud the matter, insomuch that 


it purified what it 
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¢ Moses commanded, for a testi- 
mony unto them. 

5 {| °And when Jesus was en- 
tered into Capernaum, there 
came unto him a centurion, be- 
seeching Lim, 

6 And saying, Lord, fmy serv- 
ant lieth at home sick of the 
palsy, grievously tormented. 

7 And Jesus saith unto him, 
I will come and heal him. 

8 The centurion anwered and 


MATTHEW. . 


A.D. 3} 
said, Lord, ¢I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under 
my roof: but ?speak the word 
only, and my servant shall be 
healed. 

9 For I am a man under au- 
thority, having soldiers under 
me: and I say to this man, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and ‘e 
doeth 7t. 








d Leviticus 14. 4, 10; Luke 5, 14.—e Luke 
7. 1, &c.—S Job 31. 18, 14; Acts 10. 7; Col. 


8. 11; 4.1; Philemon 16.—g Luke 15. 19, 21. 
Ji. Psa.-107, 20. 





Jesus could no more enter into the city, 
but was without in desert places. How 
our Lord was incommoded by crowds, 
will appear from many passages. 
Mark iii, 9,20. The thoughtless popu- 
lace were, moreover, liable, in some 
fit of enthusiasm, to attempt to make 
him a temporal king, aud so embroil 
him with the government. See notes 
on Matt. xii, 16-21. 3. Our Lord most 


wisely desired to be the gelecter of his’ 


own preachers and proclaimers. He 
justly esteemed it not according to a 
divine order, that devils should be the 
free testitiers to his divinity. Nor was 
every man who was the object of his 
mercy well qualified by dignity, pru- 
dence, understanding, or accuracy, to 
give a correct impress of his divine 
power and mission. His own/apostles 
even, after long training and more than 
one trial, did he find searce fit to utter 
his truth or proclaim his deeds and 
character. His only proper expositor, 
except in peculiar cases, was him- 
self 4. Why he bade the demoniac 
of Gadara publish his deliverance 
abroad is explained in our comment 
on the place. (See on Mark v, 19.) Our 
Lord was about leaving that country, 
and so was not liable to the incon- 
veniences mentioned above; he was 
leaving many traducers, and so needed 
one outspoken defender and preacher. 
But. . .show thyself to the priest—Some 
‘ommentators suppose that the Saviour 
silenced him until he had seen the 
priest, in order that the priest might 


See’ 


} 





pronounce him clean, uninfluenced by 
any rumour of his miracles. But our 
Lord utters no wntil. He gives the 
man no permission to proclaim it after 
he has seen the priest. A testimony 
unto them—That they may know that 
a mighty cleanser is here. It was a 
most suitable ease to present to the 
priesthood, because it came by law 
under their notice, (Lev. xiv, 2, 10, 
21,) because of its peculiar symbolical 
significance, and because of its demon- 
strative character. Tt was a problem 
which they would be at a loss how 
to solve, but by admitting his divine 
mission. 


837. 





SECOND MIRACLE—FIFALING THE 
CENTURION’S SERVANT, 5-13. 


5. Entered into Capernawn—From 
the Sermon on the Mount. Centurion— 
A Roman captain over a hundred men, 
As Lake Gennesaret was a water of no 
little traffic between northern Syria 
and Palestine, so Capernaum was a port 
of revenne, and the abode of a Reman 
garrison to keep the turbulent Gal lean 
peasantry in order. The centurion on 
the present occasion was evidently one 
whose residence in Palestine had de- 
tached him from the paganism of his 
Roman education. He had traced in 
Judaism evidences of truth which 
touched his heart. He alnrost seems a 
prototype oi Cornelius in the Acts. 

9. T...under authority... Go, and he 
goett—The centurion here utters to thr 
Lord a beautiful parable. As J am a 


A.D. 31. 


10 When Jesus heard it, he 
marvelled, and said to them that 
followed, Verily I say unto you, 
[ have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel. 

11 And I say unto you, That 
-many shall come from the cast 
and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: 
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12 But *the childrcn of the 
kingdom 'shall be cast out into 
outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

13 And Jesus said unto the 
centurion, Go thy way; and as 
thou has believed, so be it done 
unto thee. And his servant 
was healed in the selfsame hour. 

14 G ™And when Jesus was 





7 Gen. 12. 3; Isa. 2. 2, 3; 11. 10; Mal. 1. 11; 
Luke 13. 24; Acts 10, 45; 11.18; 14.27; Romans 
- 15. 9-12; Eph. 3. 6. 


k Chap. 21. 48,—1 Chap. 13. 42, 50; 22. 13° 
24. 51: 25. 80; Luke 13, 28; 2 Pet, 2.17; Jude 13. 
m Mark 1. 29, 30, 31; Luke 4. 38, 39. 





captain on earth, thou art captain of 
the armies of heaven. As I send men 
and they obey, so canst thou send 
death or life, disease or restoration, and 
they shall obey thy order. 

As the preceding miracle was per- 
formed with a touch, so this was done 
through distance of space. 

10. No, not in Israel—The entire 
chosen people of God is now thus sig- 
nally surpassed in faith in its own Mes- 
siah by this poor incoming Gentile! 
How striking a commentary upon the 
apostle’s words, Rom. ix, 31-32: ‘Is- 
rael hath not attained to righteousness. 
Wherefore? Because they sought it 
not by faith.” 

11. Ilany...from the east and west— 
Our Lord here predicts the call of the 
Gentiles to occupy a place in the Gospel 
dispensation. With braham—They 
should become his spiritual descendants, 
and oceupy the place of his natural off- 
spring. Sit down——Rather recline. The 
image is taken from a banquet, and the 
ancients did not sit at table on chairs, 
but reclined upon couches. Kingdom 
of heaven—Both above and below. 

12. Children of the kingdom—Natural 
Jews. The kingdom of heaven, that 
is, the Gospel dispensation, including 
the kingdom of glory as well as of 
grace, is represented as a divine ban- 
yuet, in which, while the Jews, the 
natural children of the kingdom, are ex- 
cluded, the repentant Gentiles take 
their couches with Abraham and the 
other ancestral patriarchs. The heir- 
ship by faith is substituted for the 





heirship by birth, and the spiritual 
guests are the true children of Abra- 
ham. 

Outer darkness—The figure of a ban- 
quet is carried out. The splendour, 
the joy, the society, the feast within, 
are an emblem of God’s kingdom below 
and above. The darkness of the streets 
without is an emblem of deep horror. 
The streets of Eastern cities are narrow 
and filthy; all the outdoor comfort 
being reserved for the court or square 
yard enclosed within the area of the 
building. At night they are totally 
dark, being unillumined even by rays 
from a window. Robbers and ferocious 
dogs render them dangerous. We have 
thence a strong image of that utter de- 
spair, darkness, and death of a soul ex- 
cluded from God, and left to weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 


§ 28.—Tuirp MrractE—HEALING PE- 
TER’S WIFE’S MoTHER, 14, 15. 


The peculiarity of this miracle seems 
to be that it was performed upon a per- 
son who would remain a present aad 
permanent witness of the fact. It 
would, no doubt, contribute its share 
to produce that firm and earnest faith 
in the heart of Peter, the most eniinent 
of the apostles, which he displayed so 
conspicuously in life and in death, 

14. And when Jesus was come into 
Peter’s house—VThis ‘hird miracle in 
Matthew’s group was performed on our 
Lord’s previous visit to Capernaum, 
(Mark i, 29-31,) before the delivery of 
the “Sermon on the Mount. it took 
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come into Peter’s house, he saw | spirits with Azs word, and healed 


Dhis wife’s mother laid, and sick 
of a fever. 

15 And he touched her hand, 
and the fever left her: and she 
arose, and ministered unto 
them. 

16 Y °When the even was 
come they brought unto him 
many that were possessed with 
devils: and he cast out the 


a.l that were sick: 

17 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, ? Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses. 

18 § Now when Jesus saw 
great multitudes about him, he 
gave commandment to depart 
unto the other side. 





m1 Cor. 9. 5.—o Mark 1. 32, &c.; Luke 4. 40, 41. 


p Isaiah 53, 4; 1 Peter 2, 24. 





place, as we learn by Mark, immediate- 
ly after his curing a demoniae. in the 
synagogue, on the Sabbath. Of Tabiza, 
the ‘grand manufacturing suburb of 
Capernaum, Dr. Thomson says: “As 
there is considerable marshy land about 
this Tabiga, may not this account for 
the prevalence of fevers at Caperna- 
um? for here it was, of course, that 
Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever. 
“Wevers of a very malignant type are 
still prevalent, particularly in summer 
and autumn, owing, no doubt, to the 
extreme leat acting upon these marshy 
plains, such as the Butaiha, at the in- 
flux of the Jordan.” 

Peter’s house—And his brother An- 
drew’s also, as Mark says. Teter is 
mentioned alone vy Matthew from his 
stronger personal character. 

Wife’s mother—So the Papists have 
to confess that the first pope was a 
married man. And 1 Cor. ix, 5, plainly 
shows that he led about his wife in his 
apostolic missions. So little author- 
ized by Scripture is the Romish enforce- 
ment of clerical celibacy. Laid sick— 
Evidently no slight indisposition. 

15. Tle touched her hand—Mark says 
that he also raised her and grasped her 
hand. Luke says that he rebuked the 
disorder, so that perhaps he also spoke. 
In these different points the evangelist 
who adds something more, does not 
contradict him who says the less. 

Ministered unto them—A token both 
of her real and sudden cure of what, 
Luke calls “a great fever,” and of her 
gratitude for its, performance. 


16. Hren—Old English for evening. | commatd over the elements. 








Some say they waited for evening ty 
avoid the heat of the day. But as it 
was Sabbath, and we read of no other 
instance of withholding the sick util 
evening, doubtless they waited until the 
Jewish Sabbatical hours were over. 

11. That it might be fulfilled—It can, 
in a true sense, be said that the pro- 
phetic Scriptures must be fulfilled. And 
in a subordinate sense, it can be truly 
said that things were done that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled; and this 
without either saying that such was 
the intention of the doers, or that they 
could not do otherwise. They freely 
acted to fulfil prophecy, because pro- 
phecy foretold what they would freely 
do. Hsatias—Isa. liii, 4. Took owr infirm- 
ities, and bare our sicknesses — Sickness, 
mortality, temporal death, are as truly 
a part of the great penalty of sin, as the 
very pains of hell itself. All these were 
borne by the Saviour in the form of 
atoning sufferings on the cross. It was 
by this substitutional suffering in our 
stead, that the man Christ Jesus was 
entitled to redeem us from hell and ree 
lieve us from even the earthly part cf 
our woes. THe healed sicknesses, there- 
fore, by bearing even them in his own 
body on the tree. : 


§ 50.—Fourth Mrracte—Srinuina 
THE TEMPEST, 18-27. 

18. Now when Jesus saw—Matthew 
now selects a miracle which took place 
much later in his ministry than the last, 
(sce Hist. Synop.,) and of which the pe- 
enliarity is that it manifests our Lord’s 
He here 


A UD. 41. 


19 And a certain scribe came, 


and said unto him, Master, I 
will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest. 

20 And Jesus saith unto him, 
The foxes have holes, and "the 





q Luke § £7, 58,» Psa, 84. 3; 104. 17. 
sIsa. K $3 1 Cor. 8. 9. 


miles as Lord of external nature. The 
ether side—Of Lake Gennesaret. He 
crossed from west to east. 

19-22. Matthew here relates two inci- 
dents illustrating our Lord’s selection 
of disciples. Two contrasted cases are 
vresented. In the first, a disciple of no 


ordinary qualifications offers himself, aad 


is not accepted. In the other a chosen} 


disciple presents a very strong plea:fo 


peing excused, but is imperatively re-\ 


tained, 

Luke adds a third instance of a man 
who was almost ready to follow our 
Lord, but had a small cause for post- 
ponement; our Lord rejects him. 

The incident which Matthew here 
relates of the scribe, is placed by Luke 
iu a very different part of the Lord’s 
history. Yet in Luke it stands isolated 
like a separate anecdote, whereas here 
in Matthew it has the air of being a 
proposition made by the scribe to our 
Lord as he was about to cross the lake. 

19. A certain scribe—As a profes- 
sional man, read in law, and probably 
of the tribe of Levi, he would appear to 
be a more eligible disciple than the 
fisherman or the toll-gatherer. Whith- 
ersoever—He seeins prepared for trials. 
There is no proof of any ambitious 
motive. Yet our Lord sees that he has 
not the material for a true apostle. He 
neither accepts nor rejects him; he only 
gives a vivid picture of his own poor 
acoommodations, and the scribe’s ardour 
seems to evaporate. It is very prob- 
able that the scribe acted more wisely 
in staying than in going. He would 
have spoiled perhaps a good scribe, and 
have made a poor apostle. Not every 
profound Christian scholar is bound to 
be a preacher of the Gospel. He does 
not seem to have even persisted to cross 
tho Gensesaret There are those who 
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birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head. 

21 *And another of his disci: 
ples said unto him, Lord, "suffer 
me first to goand bury my father. 


t Luke 9. 59, 60.—vw See 1 Kings 19, 20. 
have an idea that there is something ia 
the life of a missionary attractive and 
romantic. When such are the motives, 
a most miserable failure results. 

20. Son of man—This title designates 
our Lord as truly man, in distinetion from 
his being alsoSon of God. This humbler 
title is used seventy-one times in the 
New Testament, and in every case, with 
ingle exception, by our Lord himself. 








The raartyr Stephen, (Acts vii, 56,) be- 


ing his glorified humanity ot the 


right hand of God, uses this epithet. 


Foxes have holes—-W ild animals have their 
regular habitations and their homes, but 
the divine One is homeless on earth. 
21. Another of his disciples—It may 
be more intelligibly rendered: ‘Another. 
being one of his disciples.” Tradition 
says it was Philip. It is clear he was 
one of the twelve, for our Lord does not 
excuse him at his request. Nothing 
but the apparent solemn duty which 
formed the reason for the request justi- 
fied the making it, for in the instance 
added by Luke a slight reason offered 
was ground of reproof and rejection. 
Bury my father—Who is aged, and 
needs my care until he goes down to 
the grave. Alas! before he dies and 
the burial is accomplished, the Son of 
man will have finished his ministry, and 
thou wilt haye lost thy apostleship. 
But most commentators understar 1 
thatthe f.ther lies already a corpse, 
and the disciple asks a dispensation 
from duty to go and bury him. With 
this interpretation there is a deep rigour 
in our Lord’s words. He must then be 
understood to declare that a higher duty 
is pressing upon him than even the 
burying his dead father. The Gospel is 
more than the paternal corpse. Other 
relatives may perform that task, on 
whom rests no higher duty. Aud per- 
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22 But Jesus said unto him, 


Follow me, and ¥let the dead 
bury their dead. 

23 € And when he was en- 
tered into a ship, his disciples 
followed him. 

24 ¥And behold, there arose 
a great tempest in the sea, inso- 
much that the ship was covered 
with the waves: but he was 
asleep. 


MATTHEW. 
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25 And his disciples came to 
him, and awoke him, saying, 
Lord, save us: we perish. 

26 And he saith unto them, 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith? Then “he arose, 
and rebuked the winds and 
the sea: and there was a great 
calm. 

27 But the men marvelled, 
saying, What manner of man is 





@ Eph. 2. 15; 1 Tim. 5. 6.——y Mark 4, 37, &. ; 





Luke 8. 23, &c,——z Psa, 65. 7; 89. 9: 107. 20. 





haps our Lord recognized that if this 
disciple went, there was danger that he 
would soon be numbered with the mor- 
ally dead who were burying the corpo- 
really dead. Our Lord may have per- 


ceived a worldliness in nis heart and in| 


his request that woul have involved 
him in danger. The tenderest ties 
are often the conductors of temptation. 
The man who is willing to delay his obe- 
dience to God’s call, may find in his delay 
the snare that will involve him in ruin. 

22. Follow me—Infinite interests must 
take precedence of the finite. Dead 
bury their dead—The maxim is pointed 
with a play upon the double sense of 
the word dead. Let the spiritually dead 
bury the corporeally dead. Let a sec- 
war world perform its duties to its sec- 
ular members. Our duties must be 
epplied to a life eternal. Luke adds, 
(chap. viii, 60,) “But go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.” 

Did the three instances of settling the 
matter of following our Lord occur on 
the same day? Perhaps so. They 
may haye transpired in view of our 
Lord's passing over the lake into the 
wild Gadarene country. 

Or, the first one having occurred at 
that time, the Ey angelists may intro- 
duce the other instances by association 
of similarity, as alike illustrating the 
mode of our Lord’s choice of apostles. 
It was not because our Lord could not 
have selected men of rank and influence 
for the sacred office, but for deeper 
reasons, that he called the humble la- 
borious laymen. 

23, Ship-—A small, open fishing boat. 








24. There arose a great tempest-—I\ 
was not so much a storm as a gust or 
hurricane—a wind-storm; ‘‘oue of those 
incidents,” says Stanley, ‘to which ev- 
ery mountain lake, more or less, and the 
Sea of Galilee, from its situatiun, especial- 
ly, is sttbject. Trough onc of the deep 
ravines, breaking through the hills to 
the shore, there came down a storm of 
wind on the lake. In a moment the 
still waters were aroused as by an 
earthquake, and the waves filled the 
boat. Almost every feature of the story 
which follows can be traced to the 
locality.” 

25. We perish—We are now perish- 
ing, while thou art sleeping. Like Jonah, 
he slept; but, unlike Jonah, he was the 
arrester, not the cause, of tlhe storm. . 

26. Oflittle faith—Our Lord's exquis- 
ite language does not charge that they 
had no faith, but litile. They had, in- 
deed, as Mark reports his: words, u no 
faith.” that is. to hush the elements or 
their own panic; but they had faith that 
their Master could. Rebuked the winds 
—As a master rebukes a raging animal. 
Great calm—-The calm was great frem 
the completeness of the stillness: and 
great from the contrast with the previ- 
ous storm; and great as a product ofa 
wonderful power. And with it the ter- 
rors of their hearts, the winds and waves 
within the soul, were composed. Se 
when the fearfu' sinner resorts to Christ, 
his word of forgiveness allays the stc:m, 
= ty is a great calm. 

. Themen narvelled~-N ot the work- 
men “of the boat, for the disciples were 
probably their own workmen. They are 
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this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him! 

28 { * And when he was come 
to the other side into the coun- 
try of the Gergesenes, there 
met him two possessed with 
devils, coming out of the tombs, 
exceeding fierce, so that no man 
might pass by that way. 

29 And behold, they cried 
out, saying, "What have we 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of God? art thou come 
hither to torment us before the 
time? 

50 And there was a good way 
off from them a herd of many 
swine feeding. 

31 So the devils besought him, 
saying, If thou cast us out, suf 
fer us to go away into the herd 
of swine. 


a@ Mark 5. 1, &c.; Luke 8. 96, &«.—® Acts 16. 17; 
James 2. 19, 


called the men, as a humbling term, in 
comparison with him, the divine one. 
What manner of man—They expected, 
indeed, that he would save them; but 
they were overwhelmed with the majesty 
aud ease with which he issued lis orders 
to tho elements, and at the submission 
with which they, like living intelligen- 
ces. are hushed by his word. 


§ 42 —FirrH M1kACLE—DISPOSSESSING 
TWO DEMONIACS, 28-3-4. 

Matthew pursues our Lord's course 
across the luke, in order to narrate a 
miracle which displays our Lord's au- 
thority over the powers of hell. as this 
shows his command over the clements 
of the earth. 

This miracle is more fully narrated by 
Mark, to whose account, and our notes 
thereon, the reader is referred. 

It may be proper here to note, how- 
ever, that between the two accounts 
there is a difference in regard to the 
cumber ofdemoniacs dispossessed. Mat- 
{lew mentions two; Mark and Luke 
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82 And he said unto them, Go 
And when they were come out, 
they went into the herd of 
swine: and behold, the whole 
herd of swine ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, 
and perished in the waters. 

33 And they that kept them 
fled, and went their ways into 
the city, and told every thing, 
and what was befallen to the 
possessed of the devils. 

34 And behold, the whole city 
came out to meet Jesus: and 
when they saw him, ‘they be- 
sought Adm that he would de- 
part out of their coasts. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ND he entered into a ship, 
and passed over, *and caine 
into his own city. 


¢ Deut. 5. 25; 1 Kings 17. 18; Luke 5. 8; Acts 16, 39. 
a Chap. 4, 13. 


note but one. Here is variation, but 
not contradiction. He who says there 
is two of course includes the one. Ile 
who mentions the one does not deny the 
other. The two evangelists doubtless 
specify the one which was the more bold 
and prominent. There was a second 
less marked, whom they pass over, but 
Matthew mentions. 


CHAPTER LX. 


In this chapter the group of TEN SPE- 
CIMEN MIRACLES given by Matthew is 
completed. They are selected from dif- 
ferent periods of our Lord’s ministry, 
and their place in order of time will be 
found by referring to the Historical 
Synopsis. The miracles of the present 
chapter are five, namcly: 1, The para- 
lytic; 2. The infirm woman; 3. The 
ruler’s daughter; 4. The two blind; 
5. The dumb demoniac. 

1. Zo his own city—His own by resi 
dence, Capernaum. See note on iv, 13. 

This verse properly closes the narra 
tive of our Lord’s excursion across Gen 
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2 And behold, they brought 
to him aman sick of the palsy, 
lying on a bed: Sand Jesus see- 
ing their faith said unto the sick 


6 Mark 2.3; Luke 5d. 13, 








nesarelt and his return. What follows 
oceurred at Capernaum some time pre- 
vious, and before his Sermon on the 
Mount. 


§ 30.—Sixtn MiraicLe—Tune Pansy 
CURED, 2-8. 

The main points in this miracle are 
these: 1. Such is the true faith of the 
man himself. beheld by our Lord’s dis- 
cerning spirit, that he pardons his sins 
before he heals his palsy. It is first 
soul, and then body. So when the 
wreck made by sin in our entire nature 
is repaired; man will become physically 
perfect. 2. Our Lord is a perfect logi- 
cian. He places here the miracle as 
proof, in close succession after his claim 
of forgiving power as the thing to be 
proved. No geometrician could ever 
bring proposition and demonstration in- 
to closer contact. “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” is, first, the proposition, and then 
the msracle is the proof. His miracles 
demonstrate that he is connected and 
clothed with the divine power by which 
he forgives the penitent. Miracles are 
therefore intended to be a demonstra- 
tion of divine authority. 3. Our Lord 
reads the conscious thoughts’ of men. 
He gave the blaspheming scribes a proof 
to their inward consciousness that he 
Knew their hearts. See note on v, 4. 

2. Behold, they brought. ..palsy—tt 
appears by the parallel passage iu Luke, 
that there were present a number of 
Pharisees and doctors from north and 
south, even from as far as Jernsalem. 
“Our Tord either addressed the crowd 
from the court galiery, or in the large 
reception room. They brought. . lying 
on a bed—Mark says he was brought 
by four men. Palsy seems to be a 
contraction of the word paralysis. It 
implies the loss of the power of mus- 
cular motion. Seeing thetr- fuith—But 
what special display of faith, calling 
even for the forgiveness of the mar’s 
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of the palsy; Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee. 

3 And behold, certain of the 


¢ Chapter 8. 10, 

sins, does there here appear? Weshould 
not know from Matthew’s brief account« 
but Mark and Luke, without any such de- 
sign, explain the matter. They furnisk 
the absent fact, and thus unintention- 
ally show how a true event is the basis 
of all the common narrative. Such 
was the crowd in the room where our 
Lord was, that they could not bring 
their couch before him. They there- 
fore ascended a flight of stairs which rau 
up the house from the court, or per- 
haps stairs belonging to some adjoining 
house, and mounted the roof. They 
tore up the matting, of which the slight 
roof was composed, and let the pal- 
sied man down into the room or gal- 
lery where our Lord and the assem- 
bly were. From this two things 
are evident: First, the man himself 
was probably a personage of no ordi- 
nary consequence, to presume on siich 
a procedure; and, second, his faith must 
have been strong to induce him to force 
his bearers through such a process. 
For a description of an Oriental house 
and explanation of the circumstances of 
the narrative, see supplementary note 
at end of the chapter. Son, be of good 
cheer—Disease had rendered him des- 
perate; perhaps the consciousness of 
having, by evil courses, brought on his 
condition, induced penitence; so that in 
the presence of our Lord his heart had 
sunk, Sweet, then, were the words 2f 
the blessed Jesus, calling him son, ers 
couraging his heart, and forgiving his 
sin. Thy sins be forgiven thee-—Our 
Lord here has a double purpose. In the 
man he sees repentance and faith. and 
his first purpose is to show him mercy. 
Jn the scribes’ hearts le knows there is 
impenitence and cavil, and he meana 
to reftite, aud even, if it were possible, 
furnish argument to convince then:. 

3. Blasphemeth—By its proper force, 
this word means to slander or rey roach 
Here it means to infringe the divine 
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scribes said within themselves, 
This man blasphemeth. 

4 And Jesus “knowing their 
thoughts said, Wherefore think 
ye evil in your hearts ? 

5 For whether is easier, to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or 
to say, ° Arise, and walk ? 

6 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy,) 


CHAPTER IX, 
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Arise, take up thy bed, and yo 
unto thine house. 

7 And he arose, and departed 
to his house. 

8 But when the multitudes 
saw 7, they marvelled, and 
glorified God, which had given 
such power unto men. 

9 Ft Andas Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw a man, 
named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom: and he saith 





7d Psa. 189. 2; chap. 12. 25; Mark 12. 15; Luke 
5. 22:6. 8; 9. 47; 11. 17. 


e Acts 3, 6; 4. 9, 10; 9, 34; 14. 8, 10.—f Marx 
2. 14; Luke 5. 27. 





attributes or impeach the divine char- 
acter in a presumptuous way. 

4. Knowing their thoughts—To know 
the hearts of men was, with the Jews, a 
test of the true Messiah's claims. When 
Bar Cocay declared himself Messiah, the 
rabbins quoted Isaiah xi, 3, and exam- 
ined him to see if he could reveal the 
. secrets of their hearts. He failed, and 
they slew him. 

5. Whether ts it easter to say—That is, 
to say it with a clear and visible effect to 
sustain it. Any popish priest can say, 
Thy sins be foryiven thee, aud the eredn- 
lous may believe that a miracle of par- 
don is performed. But it is not quite 
so easy to perform the bodily miracle. 
The papist may claim that he performs 
a miracle in transforming the sacrameut- 
al elements into real flesh and blood, 
and his followers may believe him. But 
it always takes a sensible and material 
miracle, attested beyond rational doubt, 
to make the moral miracle credible. 
When a man does heal the sick, and 
raise the dead at will, we may then be- 
gin to believe that he has authority to 
forgive the sins by which disease and 
death are produced. 

6. Power on earth—The counterpart 
oF power in heaven. It could be no su- 
perior scientific skiil, it could be no 
mere earthly magnetic power, it could 
pe no accidental coincidence of events. 

Take up thy bed—A light mattress. 
Other men brought him on the bed; he 
can now carry himself away, bed and all. 

1. And he arose—Christ said, Arise, 


as 








and he arose. It is the public, instant- 
aneous succession of divine cause and 
effect. To his house—Doubtless now the 
cheerful home of a happy occupant, 
whose body and soul were both made 
whole, “ 

8. Multitudes saw it—No motives of 
self-interest interfered to prevent their 
yielding to the force of demonstration. 
They glorified God. Tad the hearts of 
the Pharisees and scribes, many of whom 
were present, been in a reasonable mood, 
they would have done the same. 





§ 31.—Ca or MatruEw. 


9. Matthew—The call of Matthew, as 
a consultation of the Synopsis will show, 
oceurred early in the history of our 
Lord, befcre the Sermon on the Mount. 
It is inserted in this group of miracles, 
we might almost suppose, because Mate 
thew himself considered it a miracle of 
love and mercy to call and inspire Lim 
with so ready a faith and so prompt an 
obedience. Sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom—In the office of the receiver of the 
duties on the trades of Lake Genues- 
aret. Sitting—Dr. Thomson remarks; 
“Phe people of this country sé at all 
kinds of work. The carpenter saws, 
planes, and hews with his hand-adze, 
sitting on the ground or upon the plank 
he is planing. The washerwoman sits 
by the tub; and, in a word, no one 
stands where it is possible to sit. Shop- 
keepers always sit; and Levi siting at 
the receipt of custom is the exact way 
to state the case.” 
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unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose, and followed him. 

10 4 & And it came to pass, as 
Jesus sat at meat in the house, 
behold, many publicans and sin- 
ners came «and sat down with 
him and his disciples. 

11 And when the Pharisees 
saw it, they said unto his disci- 
ples, Why eateth your mas- 





g Mark 2, 15, &c.; Luke 5. 29, &c.—A Chap. 
11. 19; Luke 5d. 30; 15. 2, 





Mr. Morier, at Persepolis, observes: 
“Here is a station of rahdars, or toll- 
gatherers, appointed to levy a toll upon 
katilers, or caravans of merchants; 
and who, in-general, exercise their office 
with so much brutality and extortion 
that they are execrated by all travellers. 
The collections of the tolls are farxied, 
consequently extortion ensues; and as 
most of the ralhdars receive no other 
emoiument than what they can. exact 
over and above the prescribed dues 
from the traveller, their insolence is 
accounted for, and a cause sufficiently 
powerful is given for their insolence on 
the one hand, and the detestation in 
which they are held on the other.” How 
unpopular the publicans were in the 
days of Matthew, is shown by the eus- 
tomary plirase, ‘‘publicans aud sin- 
ners.” 

He arose, and followed—The prompt- 
ness of Matthew is not emphasized or 
expatiated upon, but it appears in the 
striking rapidity ot the narrative. The 
call of Matthew is the fourth instance 
of the matter of our Lord’s engaging a 
disciple which we have had to note in 
our comment. (See notes on viii, 19-22.) 
It differs in character from either of the 
o:her three. 


§ 52.—ConversATION at MatruEw’s 
Feast, 10-17. 

This fact occurred probably some six 
montlis after the call mentioned in the 
last verse. 

10, At meat in the howse—Luke in- 
forms us that it was in Matthew’s or 
Levi's house. Publicans and sinners— 
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ter wita *pablicans and ‘sin- 
ners? 

12 But when Jesus heard that, 
he said unto them, They that be 
whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick. 

13 But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, JI will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice: for 
I am not come to call the right- 





< Gal, 2. 15,—J Hosea 6. 6; Micah 6. 6, 7, 8° 
chap, 12. 7. 





Men of unpopular reputation, and men 
guilty of. wicked conduct. Matthew 
called to this feast not only his old asso- 
ciates the publicans, but many whom he 
would gladly bring under the reforming 
power of our Lord’s discourse. He thus 
sliowed to his acquaintances and friends 
that he gloried in his Christian profes- 
sion and Christian hopes. 

11. Pharisees—Their very name sig- 
nities separatists, indicating that they 
stood apart from the unholy masses. 
Said... Why—It was thought unsuit- 
able for a rabbi to eat with the com- 
monalty. 

12. Whole need not a physician— 
Here is the fundamental principle of 
benevolence on which he proceeded. 
He asked not, Where shall J find the 
wealthy, the honourable, or the Jearned? 
Such had their comforts, and would 
despise his offers. He visited not 
Herod or Cesar. He condescended to 
those whom all acknowledged to bs 
miserable and lost. He thus visibly 
declared that the Saviour of man is em- 


-phatically a Saviour of the lost. 


13. What that meaneth—Ilosea vi, 6. 
I—Jehovah. Will have—Will require 
from men. Jfercy—The benevolent dis- 
position of soul toward our fellow- 
men. Not sacrifice—Instead of the 
right disposition of heart. It is a poor 
piety that attempts to be a substitute 
for virtue. Jehovah requires of us 
mercy like Christ’s, rather than sacrifice 
like the Pharisee’s. Righteous—As you 
esteem yourselves. Stnners—As you 
esteem these poor publicans and othera 
at Matthew’s table. If they were in- - 


wa 


j 


.with the publicans. 
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eous, Fbut sinners to repent- 
ance, 

14 § Then came to him the 
disciples of John, saying, |! Why 
do we and the Pharisees fast 
oft, but thy disciples fast not? 

15 And Jesus said unto them, 
Can ™ the children of the bride- 
chamber mourn, as long as the 





1 Tim. 1. 15.—1 Mark 2. 18-22; Luke 5. 33-39; 
18, 12.—m John 3, 29, 








bridegroom is with them? but 
the days will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken from 
them, and "then shall they fast. 

16 No man putteth a piece of 
Mew cloth unto an old garment ; 
for that which is put in to fill it 
up taketh from the garment, and 
the rent is made worse. 





nm Acts 13. 2,3; 14. 23;.1 Cor. 7. 5.——1 Or, rat 
or, wmwrought cloth. 





deed righteous, independently of Christ, 
Christ was no Saviour for them. But 
he went to the outcast to show that it 
4 only as outcasts any of us can claim 
any share in his mission. 

14. Disciples of John—Their master 
was in prison, and their sorrowing 
hearts, influenced by the ascetic views 
of their master as well as by his 
-alamitous circumstances, can hard- 
iy understand how Jesus is feasting 
They as little 
understand his benevolence as do the 
Pharisees; but their false view is from 
a different standpoint. The sternest 
Old Testament spirit was in John 


and his mission. Our Lord here 
shows them the gladder temper of the 
Gospel. 


15. Children of the bride-chamber— 
These were the attendant young com- 
rades of the bridegroom, who assisted 
in the festivities of the wedding. Bride- 
groom—When the bridegroom should 
come to the house of the bride’s father 
the wedding would proceed, and the hi- 
larity would begin. See notes on chap- 
ter xxv, 1-13. Christ is the glori- 
ous bridegroom who has come. He 
who was just now the physician for the 
sick, and so the source of health, is now 
the bridegroom for the anxious waiters, 
and so tle source of joy. Lis disciples 
are the bridegroom's friends. Theirs 
is not the part of the Old Testament 
tarriers for his coming; they belong to 
a gladder dispensation; they proclaim 
a Saviour come. Bridegreom shall be 
tuken—The Saviour shall disappear. 
Then shall they fast—Sorrow then shall 
be for kis absence and for our distance 





from him, which shall sober the joy 
even of this dispensation; but never a 
stern sadness which forgets that the 
Saviour has come, and that in spirit he 
is here evermore. The sentiment, then, 
stripped of its symbols, is this: My dis- 
ciples refuse to fast, in order to show 
that they belong to the new and joyous 
dispensation; yet after my departure 
Christians shall ever feel the sorrow of 
a distance from me temper the joy of 
my having come, 

Mr. Roberts remarks, in his illustra- 
tions, that when a man is gloomy and 
stern in the midst of surrounding joy, 
or upon some occasion demanding hi- 
larity, his neighbour in the East would 
be apt to say: ‘“ What, do people weep 
in the house of marriage? Is it a fu- 
neral or a marriage you are going to 
celebrate?” Does a person go to cheer 
his friend, he says, on entering the 
house, ‘I am come this day to the 
house of marriage.” 

16. Piece of new cloth—Symbol of the 
spirit and mode of the new dispen- 
sation. Old garment—The Old Testa- 
ment institutions and John’s dispeusa- 
tion. Rent is made worse—The: new 
patch, undressed by the fuller, and 
moist, will shrink and rend the old 
worn garment’s cloth. The sentiment 
is clear, by translation of the syinbols. 
There is a contrariety between the old, 
stern dispensation of Moses and Ilias, 
(the latter antityped in Johu,) and the 
new dispensation of peace und salva- 
tion. Our serene joy, fasteied upon 
your gloomy dispeusation, wenld be 
like a new patch on an old garment, 
unsightly and marring. The same 
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17 Neither do men put new 
wine into old bottles: else the 
bottles break, and the wine run- 
neth out, and the bottles perish: 
but they put new wine into new 
bottles, and both are preserved. 

18 & °While he spake these 
things unto them, behold, there 
came a certain ruler, and wor- 
shipped him, saying, My daugh- 
ter is even now dead: but come 





0 Mark 5. 22, &c.; Luke 8, 41, &c. 
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and Jay thy hand upcn her, and 
she shall live. 

19 And Jesus arose, and fol 
lowed him, and su did his dis- 
ciples. 

20 § P And behold, a woman, 
which was diseased with an 
issue of blood twelve years, 
came behind him, and touched 
the hem of his garment: 

21 For she said within hersclf, 


p Mark 5, 25; Luke 8. 43, 











point is illustrated by additional sym- 
bols in the following verses. 

17. New wine—Which has yet to 
ferment. Old lottles—These bottles or 
flasks were made of leather skins. When 
old and rigid, they were liable to burst 
from the fermentation of the newly 
made wine. As here again the new 





wine is the symbol of the new dispen- 
sation of joy, and the old bottles are the 
symbol of the old dispensation of shad- 
ows; so the truth is again illustrated 
that new Christianity, with its living 
spirit, cannot afford to remain envelop- 
ed in the old skin of ascetic Judaism. 
And this is the answer to the disciples 
of John, who wonder at the new fash- 
ion of Christ’s disciples, who do not dis- 
figure their faces, according to the old 
custom, with much fasting. 

Luke (v, 39) adds a sort of apology 
by our Lord for the prejudices express- 
ed in the query of Jolin’s disciples. 





“No man also having drunk the old 
wine straightway desireth the new ; for 
he saith, The old is better.” So it takes 
a while for the disciple of the old dis- 
pensation to accommodate his feelings 
to the new order of things. His at- 
tachments to the institutions so mei- 
lowed, like wine, by time, induce him 
to prefer them from their very antiqui- 
ty. le saith the old is better. There 
is, indeed, an excellence about the old, 
there is something exciting and ferment- 
ing about the new; but the old must be 
worn ont and disappear. The new is 
truly an advance in excellence, and it 
is a mere customary taste that induces 
the man to repeat the constant saw, 
“The old is better.” 


§ 52.—Sevenrn Mrracte— Ralsina 
THE RULER’S DAUGHTER, 18-26. 

This miracle is narrated with greater 
detail by Mark, upon whose account 
see our comments. Mark v, 22-43. 

18. A certuin ruler—A ruler uf the 
synagogue at Capernaum. Ifis nama 
was Jairus. Worshipped—The Greek 
word implies reverence, but not neces- 
sarily divine worship. See note on 
Vili, 2. Hven now dead—The exaggera- 
tion of his parental feelings. She had 
not at that moment probably died. She 
shall ive—Tie ruler’s faith was firm. 


§ 52.—Eienta Mrracte—HeEatixne 
THE Issur, 20-22. 

20. Behold, a woman—The evange!- 
ist’s narrative makes this, as it were, 8 
miracle within a miracle See notes vn 
Mark ¥, 25-34. 
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If I may but touch his garment, 
I shall be whole. 

22 But Jesus turned him about, 
and when he saw her, he said, 
Iaughter, be of good comfort; 
Why faith hath made thee whole. 
And the woman was made whole 
from that hour. 

238 ™And when Jesus came in- 
to the ruler’s house, and saw 
*the minstrels and the people 
making a noise, 

24 He said unto them, ‘Give 
place: for the maid is not dead, 
but sleepeth. And they laughed 
him to scorn. 

25 But when the people were 
put forth, he went in, and took 
her by the hand, and the maid 
wrose. 





@ Iuke 7. 50; 8 48; 17.19; 18. 42.—*r Mark 
_ 6. 38; Luke 8, dl. « See 2 Chr. 35. 25.— +4 Acts 
20. 10.—2 Or, this fume. 








26 And #the fame hereof went 
abroad into all that land. 

27 4 And when Jesus depart- 
ed thence, two blind men fol: 
lowed him, crying, and saying, 
4Thou Son of David, have mer 
cy on us. 

28 And when he was come 
into the house, the blind men 
came to him: and Jesus saith 
unto them, ‘Believe ye that I 
am able to do this? They said 
unto him, Yea, Lord. 

29 Then touched he their eyes, 
saying, According to yeur faith 
be it unto you. 

30 And their eyes were opened ; 
and Jesus straitly charged them, 
saying, *See that no man know 
it. : 


13. 38. —®o Mark 9. 23, 24; John 4. 48, 50; LL. 26, 40. 
a Chap. 8. +; 12. 16; 17.9; Luke d. 14. 





§ 53.—Nixti MrracLE—Ctring two 
Buixp, 27-31. 

27. Departed thence—Returned from 
the ruler’s house to his own sojourn. 
Two blind men—The curing of the 
blind was a frequent miracle of our 
Lord, as narrated by the evangelists. 
From the sandiness of the soil irritating 
the eyes with flying particles, as well 
as from sleeping in the open air and ex- 
posing the eyes to the noxious uight 
dews, the disease of blindness is much 
more } revalent in the Kast than among 
vs. And as all our Lord’s miracles of 
mercy to the body were emblems of 
mercy to the soul, this frequent miracle 
reautifully illustrates the Gospel power 
of relieving the spiritual blindness of 
sinners. Z'hou Sun of David—They 

~herehy acknowledged the royal lineage 
and consequent Messiahship of our 
Lord. The carpenter’s son was truly 
by birth a prince; his pedigree, as 
given by the evangelists, though 
doubtless seldom referred to or 
named by his lowly parents, was still 
on record. 





28. Into the house—W here he dwe't at 
Capernaum. The blind men found Inm 
ou the way, and followed him in, with 
supplication. Believe ye...[. am abie— 
They had shown faith both by calling 
him Son of David and following him into 
the house. But the Lord proceeds still 
fartlier to draw out their faith. Con- 
fession confirms faith. They must cou- 
fess, and they will doubly profit by the 
miracle. : 

29. Touched their eyes—As if his fin- 
ger were the conductor of the power. 
But the act served to show that the 
cure was no accidental coincidence. It 
visibly manifested that the work was 
his. According to your faith—So that 
the measure of faith which you have 
shall be exactly justified, sustained, and 
rewarded. ‘Thus faith is a readiness to 
receive of God. Though it has no mer- 
it to deserve a reward yet it is the right 
state of soul to receive God's truth and 
mercy. 

30. That no man know it—Not every 
man is fit to preach the Gospel who 
has received Gud’s mercy. Not every 
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31 7 But they, when they were 
departed, spread abroad his 
fame in all that country. 

32 4 7As they went out, be- 
hold, they brought to him a 
dumb man possessed with a devil. 

33 And when the devil was cast 
out, the dumb spake: and the 
inultitudes marvelled, saying, It 
was never so seen in Israel. 





y Mark 7. 36.——z Chap. 12. 22; Luke 11. 14. 
a Chap. 12, 24; Mark 3, 22; Luke 11. 15, 





time is proper for proclaiming the truth. 
Compare on chap. viii, 4. 

31. Spread abroad his fame—A ffec- 
tionately disobedient! Jt was not like 
the disobedience of a hater of Christ, 
but still it was a disobedience and a 
wrong. Young converts often err even 
in their Christian zeal. 


§ 54.—TentH MrracLE—CcRING A 
DUMB DEMONTAC, 32-34, 

32. Dumb man possessed with a devil— 
His dumbness was not (like that in 
Mark vii, 31-37) a natural defect, but 
produced upon him by an evil power. 
It only required the expulsion of the 
evil one to relieve the disqualification. 
Our natural evils spring from sin, 
and therefore Satan joins with them, 
when he can, against us. Sin, Sa- 
tan, and disease are allied enemies of 
man. 

34. But the Pharisees. said—What 
could they say? Not that he never 
performed any miracles. Not: that his 
miracles were ever contrary to mercy, 
benevolence, peace, and every divine 
virtue. And yet they ascribed the whole 
system of miraculous works to Satan. 
As if they did not know that all devil- 
ish manifestaticns are ever malignant, 
dase, and sensual. 

With this closes the group of nine 
miracles of the last two chapters. (Jn- 
troduction to chap. viii.) They should be 
studied to see what a variety of kinds 
they embrace, and with what a variety 


34 But the Pharisees said, 
*He easteth ont devils through 
the prince of the devils. 

35 *And Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages, *teacHing 
in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel. of. the king- 
dom, and healing ever, sick- 
ness and every disease among 
the people. 





b Mark 6. 6; Luke 13. 22.—e Chapter 4. 23, 


relements, brutes, devils, and the secrets 
of men’s bearts. They exhibit touches 
of tenderness, faith, gratitude, and 
wonder. But in the background is a 
party of deep, malignant, ealumniating 
enemies, who hate him because he is 
pure and good, and will disbelieve be- 





cause they hate. Hatred will give 
spring to action, and they will land in 
crimes which the soul shudders to men- 
tion. 


§ 56.—PREPARATION FOR SENDING 
FORTH THE TWELVE, 35-38. 

Matthew having, in chapters fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, given the platform 
of the new dispensation, and in chapters 
eighth and ninth, specimens of our Lord’s 
miracles, proceeds now to narrate the 
occasion and mode of sending forth his 
disciples npon their ministrations. ‘The 
present paragraph gives a summary of 
our Lord’s travels and ministry previ- 
ons to his solemn declaration that the 
labourers were too few for harvest. 
The evangelist proceeds, then, in the 
next chapter, to relate bow our J.ord 
sent the “labourers” forth. 

35. Went about all the cities and vil. 
lages—Before sending forth his preach . 
ers, over how wide a circuit, and with 
what an active ministry, did our Lord 
himself precede them. He was the orig- 
inal itinerant, and they but his commis- 





sioned imitators. Cities and villages— 
Wherever ne fonrd a sufficiently dense 
population. Synugogues—The Jewish 


of incidents they are attended. They are | synagogues were the first scene of the 


selected, too, from. an immense number. 
"hey imply power over disease, life, 


preached Gospel; and so acceptable was 
our Lord’s preaching, that the Jewish 


A.D. 31. 


36 § *But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with 
Compassion on them, because 
they 3fainted, and were scat- 
tered abroad, °as sheep having 
no shepherd. 

37 Then saith he unto his dis- 
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ciples, ‘The harvest truly és 
plenteous, but the labourers are 
few ; 

38 8Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth labourers into 
his harvest. 








@ Mark 6. 34.—3 Or, were tired and iw 
dovon.— 6 Numbers 27. 17; 1 Kings 22. 17; 





people of Galilee did not exclude him. 
See uote on chap. iv, 23. 

Preaching the gospel. . .healing. . .sick- 
ness-—His merey to the body secured 
reception for his medicine for the soul. 

36. Whenhe saw the multitudes—That 
is, whenever, during his circuit, he saw 
the vast congregations attracted by the 
fame of his works and listening with 
ready ear to his words. He was moved 
with compassion—A tender pity would 
arise in his heart, day after day, at the 
sight of the suecessive crowds. Be- 
cuuse they fainted—The epithet fainted 
is applied to them in their character of 

~ sheep, who are worried and exhausted in 
the way. Having no shepherd—Kven 
Moses is no shepherd to them, for 
the Galileans were half Gentile in 
their views. Their professed relig- 
ious teachers were rather 2wolves 
than shepherds, who fed upon rath- 
er than fed the flock. The words 
of truth and merey from the lips of 
Jesus were new to their ears and 
hearts. Doubtless the evangelist, 
in this verse, expresses the feeling 
of the Saviour in the very words 
which fell from his own lips. z 

37. Then saith he—Probably on x 
more occasions than one in his cir- 
cuit, The harvest truly 1s plenteous 
—He views the vast multitudes 
peattered over the plains as a vast 
eld of grain, which had now rip- 
encd for the Gospel sickle. So in 
John iv, 35, he exclaims in a sim- 
ilar figure to his disciples, Behold, 
I say unto you, lift up your eyes 
and look on the fields, for they are 
white already to harvest. The labourers 
are few—The Gospel reapers for this 
vast white field—where are they? 
None as yet but myself. 








Ezek, 34. 5; Zechariah 10. 2.—/S Luke 10. 2; 
John 4, 35,—g 2 Thess. 3. 1. 





38. Pray ye therefore—For though it 
be the act of God, it depends upon the 
prayer of man. Divine operation waits 
upon human co-operation. God will do, 
in answer to prayer, what will not be 
done without prayer. Low faith in the 
Church produces slow development of 
the work of salvation. No doubt our 
Lord primarily has in view the Jewish 
multitudes before him. Yet in more 
distant prospect is to be included the 
wide field of the world and its vast har- 
vest in the coming age. 

And now, in ‘the next chapter, we 
find Jesus sending forth his Twelve. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO VERSE 2. 
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The Oriental houses, very unlike our 
own, were low frames with flat roofs, 
so constructed as to enclose a sqnare 
yard or court under the open sky in 
the centre. 





CHAPTER X. 
ND ? when he had called un- 
to him his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power !against 


MATTIIEW. 


A DD. Si. 
unclean spirits, to cast thei out, 
and to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease. 

2 Now the names of the twelve 





a Mark 3. 18, 14; 6. 7; Luke 


6. 13; 9. 1.—1 Or, over. : 





They are built for privacy, and so pre- 
sent to the street (which is very nar- 
row) almost a blank wall; and the 
doors and windows open and front in- 
wardly toward the court. 

From the street you enter such a 
house by a small door into a passage 
way leading directly to the court. The 
court is generally paved, with perhaps 
a fountain or well in its centre. As you 
enter the court from the passage way 
you see opposite you, across the court, 
the ordinary reception room for visitors. 
Or, ascending a flight of steps, as you | 
have entered the court. you mount to 
the floor of the upper story. This up- 
per story is lined with a gallery or 
piazza, projecting from all the four walls 
toward the court, with its edges made 
safe for walkers by a railing or balus- 
trade. 

It has been made a matter of much 
skeptical query how this paralytic 
conld be thus let down through the 
roof to Jesus. Mr. Kitto supposes that 
our Saviour stood in the crowded gal- 
lery and addressed the multitude who 
densely filled the court below. The 
bearers of the paralytic, ascending the 
stairs near the entry of the court, and 
finding the gallery crowded, mounted 
the stairs leading to the roof. As the 
gallery liad a slight covering, the man 
was easily let down by its removal. 

Dr. Thomson says: “The houses of 
Capernaum, as is evident from the ruins, 
were like those of modern villages in 
this same region, low, very low, with flat 
roofs, reached by a stairway from the 
yard or court. Jesus probably stooa in 
the open lewan, [or reception room, | and 
the crowd were around and in front of 
him. Those who carried the paralytic, 
not being able ‘to come at him for the 
press,’ ascended to the roof, removed 





s0 much of it as was necessary, and 
let their patient down through the 
aperture. 


“The roof is only a few feet high, and 
by stooping down and holding the cor. 
ners of the couch, merely a thickly pad- 
ded quilt. as at present in this region, 
they could let down the sick man with- 
out any apparatus of ropes or cords te 
assist them. I have often seen it done, 
and done it myself, tu houses in Lebanon, 
but there is always more dust than is 
agreeable. The materials now em- 
ployed for roofs are beams about three 
feet apart, across which short sticks are 
arranged close together and covered 
with thickly matted thorn-brush, called 
bellan. Over this is spread a coat of 
stiff mortar, and then comes the marl 
or earth, whieh makes the roof. Now 
it is easy to remove any part of this 
without injuring the rest. No objection 
therefore would be made on this ac- 
count by the owners of the house. 
They had merely to serape back the 
earth from a portion of the roof over the 
lewan, take up the thorns and short 
sticks, and let down the couch between 
the beams at the very feet of Jesus. 
The end achieved, they could easily re- 
store the roof as it was before.” 


CHAPTER X. 

§ 57 —TnuEe TWELVE INSTRUCTED, AND 
SENT ON A TRIAL Mission, 1-42. 
Twelve—W hy was the number tweive 

selected? Doubtless in allusion to ths 
twelve tribes of Israel. In Matt. xix, 
28, Jesus says to his twelve disciples: 
“Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, judg: 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel.” By 
this sacred number our Lord intimated 
to the Jewish nation that he, the heir 
of David, and God’s Messiah or Anoint- 
ed One, was king of Israel, and these 
his tribai judges or viceroys, 

2. Apostles—The word apostle signi- 
fies one sent. It is derived frcm tha 
Greek word drooteAAw, apostello, which 
is the very word used in verse 5, and 
translated sent forth. 


A.D 31. CILAPT 
apostles are these; The_ first, 
Simon, 'who is called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother; James 
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the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother ; 
8 Philip, and - Bartholomew; 








b John 


1. 42. 





§ 35.—CaTALOGUE OF THE TWELYE, 
2-4. 

By a careful comparison of the four 

different Apostolic catalogues given by 

tha narrators, we shall find them di- 





visible, as below, by parallel lines, into 
three classes; each class being headed 
by the same name, and each class includ- 
ing the same names, but with the lower 
names in each class variously ranged: 
































Mutthere x, 24. Dlurk iii, 16-19. Luke vi, 14-16. Acts i, 13, 

1 | Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Simon Peter, Peter. 

2 | Andrew, his brother. James. Andrew. James, 

3 | James, son of Zebedee. | John. James. John, 

4°| Jolin, his brother, Andrew. John. Andrew. 

5 | Philip. Philip. Philip. Philip. 

6 | Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Thomas. 

7 | Thomas. Matthew. Matthew. Bartholomew. 

8 | Matthew. Thomas, Thomas, Matthew. 

9 | James, son of Alpheus, | James. James. James. 

10 | Lebbeus, Thaddeus. Thaddeus, Simon Zelotes. Simon Zelotes. 

11 | Simon, the Canaanite. Simon. Judas, bro. of James,| Judas, bro. of James. 
| 12 | Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot, Judas Iscariot. oS eneue eye 

2. First, Simon. who is called Veter— | subsequently at Rome, and there suffer 
Peter was a native of Bethsaida, in| ed martyrdom under the reign of Nero 


Galilee, and was the son of a certain 
Jonas, whence he is named on one 
oceasion in the Gospel history Simon 
Bar-jona, that is, sou of Jona, (Matt. 
xvi, 17.) Along with his brother An- 
drew, he followed the occupation of a 
fisherman at the Sea of Galilee. It is 
probable that before they became known 
to Christ they were both disciples of 
John the Baptist. John, in the first 
chapter of his Gospel, states this fact in 
regard to Andrew, and informs us that 
Andrew introduced Simon to our Lord, 
who gave him the Syriac name of Ce- 
phas, equivalent to the Greek Petros, 
which signifies a stone. It was not tll 
zome time after this introduction that 
Peter was called to the special disciple- 
ship, (Matt. iv, 18-20.) Most of what 
we know of Peter is derived from the 
New Testament, especially from the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
his own two epistles. Subsequent to 
his history in the Acts, he seems to 
have lived in the East, as one of his 
epistles is addressed to the Churches of 
Asia Minor and was written from Bab- 
ylon. According to ecclesiastical his- 
tory of authentic character, he was; 





The story that he was Bishop of Rome, 
upon which popery asserts her claim 
to supremacy, has no historical value. 
Andrew ls brother—The name of An- 
drew, though of Greek origin, was com- 
mon among the Jews. The apostle ot 
this name was, like his brother Peter, a 
native of the Galilean Bethsaida. He was 
a disciple of John the Baptist, and was 
led by John’s testimony to believe in 
Jesus. He introduced Peter to our 


‘Lord, but was soon surpassed by him 


in eminence of apostolic character. To- 
gether with Peter, he was called from 
his fishing net to be a fisher of men. 
He is not very conspicuous in the Gos- 
pels. He is mentioned at the feeding o. 
the five thousand, as the introducer of 
several Greeks to our Lord, and as ask- 
ing, with Peter, James, and John, for an 
explanation of our Lord’s remark touch- 
ing the destruction of the temple. Tra- 
dition affirms that he afterward preached 
in Scythia, and that he was crucilied at 
Patree in Achaia. 

Jumes the son of Zebedee—James 
and John were the sons of Zebedee 
and Salome of Bethsaida, in Galilee. 
Their father seems to haye been a 
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man of some wealth, prosecuting the 
business of fishing in the lake, with 
hired workmen. The respectapility of 
the family is evidenced by John’s ac- 
quaintance with the high priest, and 
easy circumstances are indicated by 
the fact that John became responsible 
for the maintenance of his Lord’s mother. 
These two brothers were summoned to 
the apos!leship soon after the call of 
Peter and Andrew, and, like them, paid 
a prompt obedience to the call. They 
were selected to be witnesses with Peter 
alone on several solemn occasions, as at 
the transfiguration, and at the agony at 
(rethsemane. It was for James and 
John that the ambitious Salome asked 
the premiership or place of prime honour 
in the Messiah’s kingdom.: They were 
styled by our Lord “sons of thunder,” 
probably from their ardent tempera- 
ment and bold eloquence as preachers. 
James was one of the first Christian 
niartyrs, being slain by Herod Agrippa, 
as narrated in Acts xii, 2. Clement of 
Alexandria says that such was his firm- 
ness in death, that the officer at his ex- 
ecution was converted thereby to Chris- 
tianity, and was martyred with him. 
And John his brother—Of John we 
have said much in the foregoing notes. 
With the exception of Peter, he is the 
most conspicuous and the most interest- 
ing character in the apostolic college. 
To the books of the New Testament he 
contributed a Gospel, three epistles, and 
the Apocalypse. He survived all the 
apostles, living at Mphesus, perhaps as 
bishop, until about the close of the first 
century.’ His character appears to have 
been affectionate, and as some think, 
almost feminine. Wonder has been felt 
why he should have been called a son 
of thunder. But those who remember 
that he was the author of the Apoca- 
lypse can hardly be at a loss for a reason. 
3. Philip—Philip was the fifth of the 
apostles who came from Bethsaida. He 
was one of the less conspicuous of the 
twelve. His first acquaintance with 
the Lord is narrated in the first chapter 
of John. To him our Lord put the 
question previous tothe miracle of feed- 
ing the five thousand, which tested his 


faith, and proved him not to be very | 
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spiritual. The same want of spirituality 
is manifested by his request at thie last 
supper: ‘Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.’ When certain 
Greeks desired of him an introduction 
to Jesus, he hesitated, and consulted 
Andrew concerning the matter. This 
indicates that he enjoyed less nearness 
to Jesus than other apostles. Tradition 
says that he preached the Gospel in 
Phrygia. Nor did his early want ot 
spiritual elevation prevent his wearing 
a martyr’s crown, as he is said to have 
incurred a martyr’s fate at Hierapolis. 

Bartholomew—The Hebrew form of 
this name is Bar-tolmai, or son of Tolma, 
Bartholomew is supposed to be identi- 
eal with Nathanael, mentioned in the 
first chapter of John’s Gospel. The 
reason for this supposition is that Philip 
| and Bartholomew are mentioned togeth- 
er in the first three Gospels, while no 
Nathanael is mentioned; whereas in the 
fourth Gospel Philip and Nathanael are 
associated, without any mention of Bar- 
tholomew. Bartholomew, then, wag 
the ‘Israelite indeed, in whom there 
was no guile.” He is not often distinet 
ively mentioned by the evangelists. Ho 
is said to have preached the Gospel in 
India. It is an authentic fact of eccle- 
siastical history, that a copy of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in Hebrew was found by 
Panteenus in India, left there by Bar- 
tholomew. It is not known where he 
died. 

Thomas—The- two names of this 
apostle, Thomas and Didymus, signify 
in the Greek and Hebrew languages 
respectively, twin. Of his origin or 
family relations there is no authentic 
account. He is remarkable among the 
apostles for his rigid demand of sen- 
sible evidence of the Lord’s resur- 
rection. Yet his appears not to hav; 
been a diseaseu skepticism. Tis mind 
travelled slowly, and required a solid 
basis of truth. When he felt his foun- 
dations firm, his fidelity to his Lord wag 
trne, and his co. rage bold. Thomas is 
said, traditionally, to Lave preached the 
Gospel in Parthia. The Christians of 
the Syrian Chureh in India claim him 





as their founder, and call themselves 
by his name. 


ia D. 31. 


Thomas, and Matthew the pub- 
lican; James the son of Alpheus, 
and Lebbeus, whose surname 
was Thaddeus ; 


c Luke 6, 15: Acts 1. 13.——2 Greek, Kananites, 





Matthew the publican—Of Matthew a 
full account is prefixed to his Gospel in 
this volume. 

James the son of Alpheus—Called by 
Mark, James the Less. His father 
Alpheus is also called Cleophas, and lis 


1. JAMES, son | 
of Zebedee aud 
Salome, and bro- 
ther of John. 

One of the 
twelve. Matthew 


One of 
Matt. x, 3. 


One of the three 
specially hon- 
oured disciples. 
Matthew xvii, 1; 


xxvi, 37. he- was cousin of the 
_ Killed withthe | Lord. John xix, 25; 

sword of Lerod- | Luke xxiv, 10. 

Agrippa. Acts | Hehada brother Joses. 

xii, 2. Matt. xxvii, 56. 


CHAPTER X. 





2.(JAMES, the Less,) son 
of Alpheus or Cleophas. 
the twelve. 


Jude the apostle was 
his brother, (Luke vi, 16,) 
2 and this Jude was author 
of Jude’s epistle. Jude 1. 

The mother of James 
was Mary, sister of the 
blessed mother; so that 
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4 ¢Simon the * Canaanite, and 
Judas “Iscariot, who also be- 
trayed him. 

5 These twelve Jesus 


that is, Zealot, as in Luke 6. 15.—d John 13. 38. 


sent. 


mother was Mary, sister of the virgin 
mother. James was therefore cousm 
of the Lord. 

Our view is that-there were three 
Jameses, of whom the following parallel 
sketches will give a correct vicw. 


3. JAMES, son of Joseph and Mary, 
and half brother of the Lord Jesus. 

Not one of the twelve nor at first 
a believer in Jesus. Matt. x, 2-4; 
John vii, 5. 

Named among the family of 
Jesus. Matt. xiii, 55: Mark vi, 3. 

Brethren of the Lord appear ag 
believers, yet separate from the 
twelve. Acts i, 13, 14. 

James, not one of the twelve, 
hag a vision of the risen Lord. 
1 Cor. xv, 5, 7. 

James, though not of the tweive, 
postnaimed an apostle. Gal. i, 19. 

Called by Eusebius ‘the Just.” 

Resident pastor at Jerusaiem. 





“ James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars.” Gal. ii. 9. 
“Paul went in with us unto James: and all the elders were present.”’ Acts xxi, 18. 
Certain came from James to Peter. Gal. ii, 12. 


Present at council. Acts xv, 6-29. 
Author of the Epistle. 


Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus 
—He is called Thaddeus by Mark, and 
Judas (the Greek form of the name 
Judah) by Luke. He is the “Judas 
not Iscariot”? mentioned by John, chap. 
xiv, 22. He was probably brother of 
James the Less, son of Mary, (sister 
of the virgin mother,) and therefore 
cousin-german of the Saviour. His 
pame is found in the question of the 
Nazarenes, “James and Joses and 
Simon and Judas.” He was probably 
the Jude who wrote the epistle bearing 
that name. Little or nothing is known 
of his subsequent history. But his 
grandchildren are summoned to appear 
before the Emperor Domitian, as has 
been mentioned in our notes on the first 
chapter of Matthew. 





Martyred at Jerusalem. 


4, Simon the Canaantite—Least is known 
in regard to this apostle of all the twelve. 
He is not mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment out of the catalogue. The epithet 
Canaanite is an Aramaic word, signily- 
ing Zealot. This name indicates that 
he had belonged to the fanatical sect of 
Judas the Gaulonite before he becaing 
an apostle of Jesus. 

Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him— 
Luke styles him the traitor, that is, be- 
trayer. His name is uniformly brought 
last because he was the least respected. 
The name Iscariot is the Greek form for 
Isch Kerioth, or man of Kerioth. 
Kerioth was a small town of Judea. 
Judas is conspicuous among the apostles 
for dark traits of character, and the 
events of a dark history. Somuch will 
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forth, and commanded them, | of the Gentiles, and into any city 
saying, °Go not into the way |of ‘the Samaritans enter ye not: 





é Chap. 4. 15. 





J 2 Kings 17. 24; John 4, 9, 20. 





have to be said of him in our future 
notes, that we may say very little here. 


§ 57.—CHARGE TO THE APOSTLES, 5-42. 

The unity of this discourse demon- 
sirates the oneness of its delivery, a 
point disputed by Olshansen and others. 
It consists properly of three parts. The 
first (5-15) directs their demeanour 
during this present trial mission. The 
second (16-23) predicts their trials and 
persecutions through their whole apos- 
tolate. The third (24-42) states the 
duty of suffering, the struggle to ensue, 
and the results, namely, the reward and 
penalty of the acceptance or rejection of 
their Gospel. The discourse, therefore, 
is complete and symmetrical. There is 
not a sentence or a word inappropriate 
to the occasion. 

J. DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR PRESENT 
JOURNEY, 5-15. 

This first part of the discourse is 
also divisible into three parts: 1. Their 
journey and business, 5-8. 2. Their pro- 
visions, 9,10. 3. Their reception, 11-14. 

5. Go—This was the word—Go. It 
embraced the commission of an apos- 
tle, and it embraces the mission of every 
preacher. Christ is his starting point, 
the world his field, souls his object; and 
he is not to stand, but to move; not to 
stay, but to Go. 

Not into the way of the Gentiles— 
Our Lord’s direction first tells them 
where not to go. The way or route 
through the nations and tribes lying 
cut of Palestine, is prohibited: Any 
city of the Samaritans—Our Lord for- 
bids not going into the way of the Sa- 
maritans, but into any city of theirs. 
Samaria lay between Galilee and Judea. 
The way from one to the other there- 
fore lay through Samaria. Into this 
way our Lord himself went, but not 
into any city of that section. The Gos- 
pel might be dropped by them as by 
mr Lord himself, passingly and by the 
way, but not be directly carried into 
any centre of population. 

Why did our Lord thus limit his 





apostles to Palestine and to Israel? For 
the same reason, we may reply, that he 
made Israel primitively his chosen peo- 
ple. The whole Old Testament dispen- 
sation was limited to Israel. Amid the 
apostacy of the nations, God deposited 
his truth, his ordinances, and his ora- 
cles for safe preseryation with one peo- 
ple. Upon one land he concentrated 
the light of his truth. These deposits 
were there held in reserve for the ful- 
ness of the times, in order that, wlen- 
the proper period should arrive, that 
light might be diffused, and ultimately 
fill the whole earth. As he who would 
fill a whole room with light first depos- 
its the light in the lamp, so God, to il- 
luminate the nations, first deposits his 
truth in his lamp, his chosen people. 
It was fitting, therefore, that this first 
mission should not be limitless and 
without concentration. The land of the 
Messiah should be the place for preach- 
ing the Messiah. Israel, unfaithful as he 
had been, was still the best prepared me- 
dium to receive and propagate the Mes- 
siah’s doctrine. The oracles, the proph- 
ecies, the types, the temple, the sac- 
rifices, all of which pointed to the Mes- 
siah, were still in Israel. Jews were 
therefore the first receivers and. first 
proclaimers of the Gospel. As Christ 
had chosen twelve tribes from the na- 
tions, so he chose twelve apostles from 
the tribes. It was the mission of the 
apostles to indoctrinate the tribes. that 
the tribes might indoctrinate the na- 
tions. But after the Lord's resurreetion 
an enlarged commission, embracing the 
world, was conferred upon them. They 
were to go into all nations, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. 

The pecular history of the Samaritans 
is mostly learned from the Old Testi- 
ment. After the revolt of the ten tribes 
Samaria became their capital, and frorn 
it the population generally received the 
name Samaritans. In the ninth year 
of Hoshea, king of Israel, the main body 
of the better population were taken ca p- 
tive and transported by Shalmanezer t¢ 
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6 & But go rather to the 
"lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 

7 ‘And as ye go, preach, say- 


ing, * The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. 

6 Ileal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out 





g@ Chapter 15. 24; Acts 13. 46.—A Psa. 119. 176; 
fsa, 53. 6; Jeremiah 50. 6,17;. Ezekiel 34. 5, 6, 


12, 16; 1 Peter 2. 25.——7 Luke 9, 2.——4# Chap. 
3.25 4.17; Luke 10. 9, 





Assyria. 2 Kings xvii. To fill their place, 
a population of Assyrians was colonized 
by the same king in northern Palestine. 
These idelators were assailed by lions; 
and considering their depredations to be 
produced by the anger of Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, they sent for a priest of 
the tribe of Levi, who came by their 
wish and dwelt in Bethel, to teach them 
the religion of the true God. A mixed 
religion as well as a mixed people re- 
sulted. Idolatry and Judaism were 
combined in their doctrines; Assyrian 
and Israelite blood were blended in 
their race. When the Jews returned 
from their captivity to Judea, feuds 
arose between the Samaritans and Jews, 
which last to the present hour. In the 
-reign of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, 
Manasses, son of the high priest of the 
Jews, married the daughter of San- 
ballat, the governor of Samaria; aud 
being required by the Mosaic law to 
divoree her, he preferred to go over to 
the Samaritans. Under the patronage 
of his father in law he became Samaritan 
high priest, with a temple erected for 
him on Mount Gerizim. From that 
time Jew and Samaritan became hateful 
to each other. 

In our Saviour’s time Jews had no 
dealings with Samaritans. John iv, 9. 
The worst thing a Jew. supposed he 
eould utter of Jesus was, Thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil. Jolin viii, 48. 
ur Saviour in the present verse recog- 
uizes the Jews as the covenant people 
in distinction from Samaritans; but on 
ge7eral occasions he manifested his 
purity from the Jewish malignity against 
them. He made a Samaritan the lero 
of one of his parables, in disparagement 
of a Jewish priest and Levite. Luke x, 
33. The Samaritans, many of them, 
believed upon him. Jolin iv, 29. See 
also Luke ix. 

Of the Samaritans but a few families 
now remain, namely, at Nablous, ‘the 





ancient Shechem. They have a vener- 
able copy of the law, strictly keep the 
Sabbath, observe the-ancient festivals, 
and firmly expect the Messiah. 

6. But go rather—Having told them 
where not to go, our Lord now teaches 
them whither they should go. Lost 
sheep—Lost, as having forsaken the trne 
shepherd, and wandered from the true 
fold. Yet still they are sheep, not wolves 
They are children of the covenant, and 
especially are they the sheep, who are 
predisposed and ready to obey the true — 
voice of the shepherd when heard. 
House—That is, family or lineage. 

7. As ye go—Our Lord here implies 
that they would continually extend 
their missionary travels. They were 
to be true itinerants, travelling after 
they had preached, and preaching as 
they travelled. 

The kingdom of heaven—A kingdom 
which is the opposite of the kingdoms 
of this world, and still more of the 
kingdom of hell. Of this kingdom the 
crown prince is Messiah. When, there- 
fore, they proclaimed the approach of 
this kingdom, they of course implied 
the Messiah’s coming. 

8. Heal the sick—The preaching was 
to be confirmed by the miracle. The 
miraculous powers were a foretaste and 
premonition of the nature of that kine- 
dom. They were the first ravs of its 
manifestation; and the powers of that 
kingdom. exercised by these apostles, 
prove them its true heralds. The four 
evils which these miracles removed, 
namely, sickness, leprosy, death, and 
devils, were all tokens and products ot 
the reign of hell. Raise the dead—This 
clause, being omitted by some manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, is sus 
pected by some able critics to be an in 
terpolation. The absence of any ac- 
count of such miracle by them perform- 
ed, does, indeed, prove nothing; tor no 
accourt is given of any performezces 
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devils. ‘ freely ye have received, 
frecly give. 

9 ™3Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor® brass in your purses ; 


MATTHEW. 


A/D. 81, 


10 Nor scrip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shovs, 
nor yet ‘staves: °for the work. 
man is worthy of his meat. 
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during this mission. But the supposi- 
tion of so great a miracle stands opposed 
to the general analogy of that state of 
pupilage in which the apostles remain- 
ed during the Saviour’s life. reely 
give—Sell no miracles; sell no Gospel. 
As the apostleship, the Gospel, and the 
power were received by you wnbought, 
80 give that Gospel unsold. All this free- 
ness, however, presupposes that the grat- 
itude of those whom you freely bless will, 
not, indeed, pay you, but freely give you 
» all your needs require. The miracle by 


which you save other’s lives and souls,” 


must not sustain your own. You are 
not to live by miracle. 

9. Provide—Thus far our Lord has 
described their errand; he now comes 
to their equipment; which is to be no 
equipment at all. Whoever has money 
in his pocket, raiment upon his person, 
may keep them and go; but nothing 
additional must he provide. The Sav- 
iour here specities the three current 
metals which formed the money of the 
day. Parallel to these we have, at the 
present day, gold, silver, and copper, 
making the eagle, the dollar, the cent. 
Not a brass penny or farthing was the 
apostle to provide for his journey. Purses 
—The folds of the girdle served, as a 
Jewish purse, to carry money. But al- 
lusion may be made to the custom of 
sewing money in a girdle or belt, to be 
worn Lext the skin, for safe keeping. 

10. Nor serip—The scrip was a wal- 
let slung by thongs upon the person, to 
contaia provisions or other necessaries. 
They ure, as Dr. Thomson states, “mere- 
ly the skins of kids stripped of wool and 
tanned by a very simple process.” Dr. 
T. well adds “By the way, the entire 
‘outtit’ of these first missionaries shows 
that they were plain fishermen, farmers, 
or shepherds; and to such men there 
was no extraordinary self-denial in the 
matter or the mode of vheir mission. 
We may expound the ‘instructions’ 





given to these primitive evangelists 
somewhat after the following mannet: 
Provide neither silver, nor gold, nor 
brass in your purses. You are going 
to your brethren in the neighbouring 
villages, and the best way to get to 
their hearts and their confidence is to 
throw yourselves upon their hospitality. 
Nor was there any departure from tke 
simple manners of the country in this. 
Neither do they encumber themselves 
with two coats. They are accustomed 
to sleep in the garments they have on 
during the day, and in this climate such 
plain people experience no inconven- 
ience from it. They wear a coarse shoe, 
answering to the sandal of the ancients, 
but never take two pairs of them; and 
although the staff is an invariable com- 
panion of all wayfarers, they are con- 
tent with one. Of course, such ‘instrue- 
tions’ can have only a general applica- 
tion to those who go forth. not to neigh- 
bours of the same faith and nation, but to 
distant climes, and to heathen tribes.” 

Nor yet staves—The plural of' staff. 
According to the parallel passage in 
Mark, our Lord expressly permitted a 
staff. Some have, therefore, found an 
imaginary contradiction in the passage, 
To reconcile the discrepancy, commenta- 
tors have imagined thata single staff wag 
permitted, but not two staves or more. 
But who ever heard of a traveller pro- 
viding himself with a number of staves 1 
The true meaning is, that he who hae a 
staff might take it, but he who had not 
should not provide it. 

Workman ts worthy of his meat—Hu- 
manly speaking, indeed, every man ig 
entitled to an equivalent for what he 
gives. The man who gives his talents, 
lis acquirements, his labour for a peo- 
ple’s good, is humanly entitled to par, 
Hence, in a true sense, the people de 
not give, but pay. It is not a charity 
but adebt. There is a pecuniary obii- 
gation as well as a divine requirement, 
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11 PAnd into whatsoever city |receive you, nor hear your 


or town ye shall enter, inquire | words, when ye depart out of 


who in it is worthy; and there 
abide till ye go thence. . 

12 And when ye come into a 
house, salute it. 

13 ¢7And if the house be wor- 
thy, let your peace come upon 
it: "but if it be not worthy, let 
your peace return to you. 

14 *And whosoever shall not 


that house or city, ‘shake off 
the dust of your feet. 

15 Verily I say unto you, "It 
shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
the day of judgment, than for 
that city. 

16 Y * Behold, Isend you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves ° 





p Luke 10. 8.—v Luke 10. 5.——~ Psa. 35, (3. 
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Yet who can pay the value of the Gos- 
pel? See note on verse 8. 

11. Inquire who in tt is worthy—wW orthy 
to receive the offer of the Gospel by 
their readiness to receive it and-to en- 
tertain its ministers. The apostles en- 
ter a town and inquire who is spiritual- 
ly minded, where lives a pious Jew, or 
What man is predisposed to believe in 
the eclebrated Jesus of Nazareth. Him 
they conclude to he worthy, and to his 
house they apply for admittance. 

12. Sulute tt—According to the cus- 
tomary form among the Jews, namely, 
“ Peace be to this house.” But this was 
not to be a mere form. Jn that phrase 
of technical politeness, religion should 
breathe a divine power. It is not a com- 
pliment, but a prayer and a blessing. 

13. Your peace return to you—The 
blessing they cannot receive. Resume 
it. and bear it away with yourself. And 


when thus rejected be careful that no 


anger of yours shall mar the peace that 
cemes hack to you. 

14. Dust of your feet-—Such was the 
eustom of stricter Jews in departing 
from a heathen city. But henceforth 
the rejecters of Jesus, though Jews by 
blood, are heathen in heart. The mean- 
ing of the symbol of shaking the dust 
froin your feet, is solemn and striking. 
It declares the city polluted, and not a 
particle of it shall adhere to the apos- 
tle’s person. It is given over to itself, 
and consigned to its own destruction. 

15. Sodom ard Gonwrrak—Genesis 
«ix. For their sins these cities were 








¢ Neh. 5. 18: Acts 13. 51; 18. 6 —-ev Chap. 
11, 22. 24.— Luke 10. 3. 





Jehovah. But, as Jude informs us, this 
was but a symbol of eternal wrath, by 
which they were set forth as suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire. - The temporal 
fire is a visible emblem of the invisible 
fire never to be quenched. 

It shall be more tolerable—It is to be 
remarked that our Lord here speaks in 
the future; that is, a time is coming at 
some future day. What future day 
that is, le now specifies. The day of 
judgment—Of that day of judgment 
Jesus gives a vivid description in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. See 
also Rev. xx. Than for that ctty— 
Our Lord is not here threatening the 
innocent bricks and walls, tut the 
guilty inhabitants of the cities who re- 
ject his Gospel. And from his words 
we learn: 1. That there is a future 
day in which the inhabitants of the 
earth. at the different periods of its 
history, are to stand before tae jndg- 
ment-seat of God and receive their sen- 
tence. 2. The degree of punishment 
will be measured according to the 
privileges enjoyed and the guilt in- 
curred. 3. Acceptance of the message of 
God when sent is the only method of es- 
cape and the only means of salvation. 

TI. Prepictions OF AposToLic EN 
DURANCE OF PERSECUTION, 16-23. 

In this second part our Lord expands 
the view from the present trial mission, 
so as to comprehend the warfare and 
sufferings of their entire apostolate. 

16. Sheep in the midst of wolves—A 
most impressive image of the contrast 


destroyea by a miraculous fire from | between the meek messenger of the 
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7 be ye theretore wise as_ser- 
pents, and 7®harmless as doves. 

17 But beware of men: for 
®they will deliver you up to the 
councils, and ?they will scourge 
you in their synagogues 5 

18 And ‘ye shall be br ought 
before governors and kings for 


my sake, fora testimony against 
them and the Gentiles. 

19 *But when they deliver 
you up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak: for ¢it 
shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. 

20 ' For it is not ye e that apenk, 
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Gospel and the persecutors by whom 
he will be surrounded. Helpless, un- 
armed, undefended, to all appearance 
his only destiny is destruction. 

Wise as serpents, harmless as doves— 
The secret stealth of the serpent has 
rendered him a favourite Oriental image 
of cunning. But the same word is here 
used that we find in the Septuagint, 
Gen. iii, 1: The serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field.” J/arniless 
as doves—Bv the same symbolism, 
abounding in Scripture, the dove is the 
emblem of innocence and purity. By 
this combination of emblems of con- 
trasted character our Lord describes the 
true Christian wisdom. It is innocent- 
ly artful; itis simple yet sharp-sighted ; 
‘itis inventive to accomplish schemes of 
good. 

As the serpeut is the bodily emblem 
of Satan, so the dove is the bodily em- 
blem of the Holy Spirit. The true 
apostle is to be shrewd like Satan, yet 
pure like the Spirit of his Master. 

17. Beware of men—These wolves 
are men. And men, as such, are de- 
praved in heart. Of all such, in their de- 
praved, unregenerated character, have 
a care, for evil is to be expected from 
them. The evils to be expected our 
Lord next describes.  Councils—The 
smaller courts in Palestine, yet includ- 
ing the grand Sanhedrim in Jerusalem. 
Scour ge you in their synagogues—Scourg- 
ing is mentioned as a punishment in 
the Mosaic law. (Deut. xxv, 13.) The 
criminal, being laid upon the ground, 
was scourged with a whip of three 
lashgs, so that thirteen blows should in- 
flict thirty-nine stripes, This was the 











forty Save one which St. Paul received, 
2 Cor. xi, 24. In their synagogues—The 
synagogue was the ordinary place of 
the Jewish courts of justice. Mark 
xiii, 9; Acts xxii, 19. 

18. Brought before yovernors—Proecu- 
rators and proconsuls. Such were Pi- 
late, Felix, and Festus. And hings— 
Such were Ilerod, Agrippa, and the 
Roman emperor. For a_ testimony 
aguinst them—A memento in the great 
day of judgment, that the Gospel had 
been preached unto them, and had 
been rejected by them. And the Gen- 
tiles—For our Lord is now contem- 
plating a field of trialifar beyond the 
boundaries of Palestine, to-which he 
had limited their present trial mission. 
From the humble encounters which they 
were to undergo before the magistrates 
and mobs in the towns of Palestine our 
Lord mounts to their arraignments be- 
fore the great ones of the earth and 
their expanded missions into the various 
Gentile nations. Here is a quiet yet 
signal prophecy of the spread of the 
Gospel i in distant lands, and an intima- 
tion of the persecutions which marked 
the progress of Christianity for several 
centuries. 

19. Take no thought—Our Lord here 
earnestly places the mind of the perse- 
cuted apostle on its true basis. Let 
him renounce all earthly tempers and 
human ingenuity, and cast himseif in 
simple, Christlike dependence upon di- 
vine aid. 

20. It is not ye that speak—Their 
words will be God’s words. In the 
demoniacs the devils spake through the 
human organs, In the arraigned. apos- 
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but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you. 

21 &And the brother shall de- 
liver up the brother to death, 
and the father the child: and 
the children shall rise up against 
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their parents, and cause them 
to be put to death. 

22 And "ye shall be hated of 
all omen for my name’s sake: 
‘but he that endureth to ie end 
shall be saved. 





g Mic. 7. 6; verses 35, 36; Luke 21. 16.——’ Luka 
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tles the Holy Spirit shall speak, making 
their voice his voice, and their tongue 
his organ. The Spirit of your Father— 
It is God’s Spirit, and at that mo- 
ment he recognises you as sons of 
God. Ilence our Lord does not here 
say, My Father, but places the protect- 
ing fatherhood of God directly over his 
apostles. 

The assurances here given that pre- 
meditation of their speech was unneces- 
sary to the apostles before their perse- 
cutors, are not to be rashly applied to 
every preacher in the administration 
of the Gospel. A neglect of prepar- 
ation for the pulpit is carelessness; 

“an avoidance of it under the expect- 
ation of inspiration is fanaticism. No 
doubt a divine influence attends a 
faithful administration .of the word, 
but not so as to supersede the best 
and fullest exertion of the human 
faculties. 

We have here the doctrine of inspira- 
tion stated in its strongest form. In the 
apostles, in the moment of trial, the 
Holy Spirit would reside, and the words 
they spake should be his words. Its 
existeuce with the apostles, at any rate, 
in certain exigencies, is here beyond 
doubt asserted. And who can affirm, 
that in those sacred documents, the 
New Testament Scriptures, the same 
inspiration does not exist.. If the apos- 
tles were furnished with this inspiration 
in their momentary times of trial, how 
much more important, that in record- 
ing their words for ages for the instrue- 
tion of the Church and the conversion 
of the world, they should possess the 
game high qualitication. 

21. Brother shall deliver up the brother 
to deuth—Persecution shall arise, in 
which all natura: ties shall be disre- 
garded. These predictions were amply 








fulfilled in the first ages of Christianity. 
Shall deliver up—Shall give information 
of them to the magistrate, and shall 
surrender them t« the officer or govern- 
ment in pursuit of them. Children shall 
rise up ayainst their parents—The chil- 
dren shall start up, accuse their parents 
of being Christians, and cause them to 
be put to death. 

22. Shall be hated of all men—That 
is, of all men out of the Christian com- 
munity. Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
says, like a true pagan, that ‘the Chris- 
tians were convicted of enmity to the 
human race ;” Jews hated them as re- 
volters from their own religion. Pagans 
could tolerate each other, and. respect 
and worship each other’s gods. But 
the Christians abhorred all paganism, 
and so all pagans abhorred them; tls, 
Christians were hated of all men, wheth- 
er Jews or Gentiles. The Christian was 
surrounded on every side by Jewish and 
by pagan rites. Lvery hour of the day, 
and at every turn, he was called upon 
to manifest his aversion to them, 
The consequence was, that while every 
other sect was tolerated, Christianity 
was the object of bloody persecution. 
For my name's sake—This endurance of 
persecution, and this abhorrence of false 
religions, was neither a fiery fanati- 
gism ner a vain superstition. It was 
for Jesus’s sake. It was suffering for 
truth, for Christ, and for God. Hnlu- 
veth to the end—To the end of his 
life and probation. To have once 
put faith in Christ is not the full con- 
dition of salvation. Faith, and perse- 
verance of faith to the end, are the 
complete condition. That faith may 
be renounced. The Saviour once ac- 
cepted, may be afterward rejected. 
Apostacy, total and final, may forteit 
the reward. 
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23 But *when they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into an- 


other: for verily Isay unto you, 


Ye shail not *have gone ove 
the cities of Israel, ! till the Sor 
of man be come. 





& Chap. 2, 13; 4, 12; 12. 15; Acts 8.1; 
9, 25; 14, 6. 


23. Persecute you in this city—Our 
Lord now momentarily reverts to the 
present trial and specimen mission upon 
which they are just proceeding. It is to 
towns and cities, rather than to rural 
districts, that they are going. Nay, 
they, are commencing, as it were, the 
entire circuit (which they will never 
complete) of the cities of Palestine. 
They have no time to delay and fight 
the battle in cities that reject them. 
Driven from one city, let them hasten 
to another. They will not have visited 
even then all the cities of Israel before 
their special mission to Israel will be- 
closed. Jesus will come at his resur- 
rection, and give them a new commis- 
sion for all the nations of the earth. 

The command to flee was little ac- 
cordant with a false human courage. 
But a heroism such as the world ad- 
mires is not what Christ required. 
Christians who acted from the spirit of 
opposition, or the love of glory, were 
very apt to apostatize in tne time of 
danger. The true martyr never sought 
death; never made a display of hero- 
ism; and never failed when, reposing 
faith in Christ, he meekly suffered for 
his name. 

The Son of man—We have before 
remarked that this epithet was usually 
applied to our Lord by himself alone. 
See note on Matt. viii, 20. Its first 
application to the Messiah is in Dan. vii, 
13: “T saw in the night visions, and 
behold, one like the Son of man came 
with tlie clouds of heaven. and came to 
the Ancient of days, and they brought 
kim near before him. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom,” ete. 

Upon this passage we may remark: 

1. The Jews of all ages applied this 
pictorial description to their future Mes- 
siah. Our Saviour, therefore, in claim- 
ing this title, and habitually applying it 
tc himself, claimed the title of Messiah. 

2. This picture and title intimate that 








6 Or, end, or, finish, 
2 Chap. 16. 23. 





the Messiah would possess a Luman 
nature, and spring from a human origin, 
and therefore refer primarily to the hu- 
mility of the Messiah. With a pure 
humility, therefore, does our Lord ake 
it his own habitual epithet for himself. 

3. Yet the title includes also his ex 
altation and glorification. He is seen 
“in the clouds of heaven.” He is led 
as a Son into the presence and before 
the throne of his Father Almighty. 
There is he invested with a divine roy- 
alty. Beneath him is placed a kingdom 
universal and eternal. This is the 
kingdom of heaven, yet it rules_over the 
earth, comprehending authority over 
all nations. 

4, This scenic picture has a complete 
fulfilment in the resurrection and as- 
cension of Christ; when coming in body 
from the tomb, and in soul from Hades, 
he announced that all power was given 
to him, and ascended to the presence in 
glorified state of the Father Almighty. 
There was he invested with a universal 
kingdom, and took his seat on the right 
hand of the majesty of God. There 
shall he reign until he has subdued all 
enemies under his feet. Compare note 
on xvi, 28, and xxviii, 18. 

Till the Son of man be come—The 
apostles will not have gone over the 
cities of Israel till that coming, foreseen 
by Daniel, shall have withdrawn them 
from their special mission to Israel, and 
given them a mission to the world. 

Of this expression, till the Son of man 
be come, very different interpretations 
have been given by commentators. 

It has been referred to the judgment 
day, or second advent of Christ to judge 
the world. But this event did not take 
place in a shorter period than was 
requisite for the apostles to have gone 
over all the cities of Israel. 

It is rererred, however, by the great 
body of commentators, to the destruction 
of Jerusalerr. Thus Stier gives a very 
plausible exposition, importing tl.at the 
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A.D. 31: 
24 ™The disciple is not above 
nis master, nor the servant 


above his lord. 
25 It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master, and 


the servant.as his.ord. If ® they 
have called the master of the 
house 7Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of his 
household ? 
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apostles will not be able to complete 
the circuit of Israel before that Christ, 
by wis providence, will have overthrown 
the Jewisa state, and have abolished the 
externalities of the Jewish dispensation. 
Nevertheless I am unable to adopt this 
view as I shall show more fully in my 
notes on Matt. xxiv and xxv. 1 will 
here remark, that the destruction of Jern- 
salem is, I think, nowhere called the com- 
ing of Christ. There is nothing in that 
event to render it a ferminus of the past, 
or a commencement of the future. Ju- 
daism ended at the crucifixion. At that 
moment her ritual, her sacrifices, her 
temple, her priesthood#lier whole status. 
were null, and nothing in the world. 
The resurrection and ascension were the | 
inauguration of the-new dispensation. 
And what explains this clause specially 
is, that then the cities of Israel were no 
longer the circumscribed field of the 
apostolic mission, but a universal com- 
mission was given. Hence it is that 
our Lord charges his apostles that. with 
the speediest circuit, they would not 
have gone over the cities of Israel till 
the Son of man be come. Compare note 
on xvi, 28, and xxviii, 18. 

TI. THE Dury, THE STRUGGLE, AND 
THE ISsuE, 24-42. 

The duty: The reasonableness, the 
safety, and the reward of confessing 
Christ, 24-33. The struygle: A division 
between tle nearest connections, a stern 
necessity of preferring truth to human 
ties, 31-39. The issue: All that re- 
ceive Christ in his apostles, and who 
benetit and further their mission in faith, 
shall join them in the reward, 40-42. 

This, the closing part of th: discourse, 
stands in close connection witn the train 
of thought which it completes. The 
previous part -has deser:bed their mis- 
gion and duties as apostles; what fol- 
lows describes rather the case of those 





to whom they preach, yet inciuding also 
those who preach. If persecutions must 
be suffered, to suffer is reasonable, it is 
safe, it attains a reward. 

The Duty, 24-33. 

24. Disciple is not above his master--- 
So, according to many Jewish proverbs. 
the pupil of the rabbi was far his infe- 
rior. If the master undergo indignity, 
still deeper insult must the servant ac- 
cept. And so with what force could 
our suffering Saviour, who endured the 
cross, require his disciples to endure by 
his own previous yet unparalleled « ex- 
ample! He is our precedent for suffer- 
ing, our pattern in suffering, but infinite- 
ly above us in-the measure of suffering. 
He is our Lord. not by suffering less, but 
in the supremacy of his endurance. 

25. Called the muster of the house— 
Our Lord presents himself now under a 
slightly new figure. In the last verse he 
was a rabbi, with his pupils. In the 
present expression he is a householder, 
with his domestics. Their foes have not 
shrunk to call him by the most oppro- 
brious epithets; still less respect can 
be expected for them. Beelzebub—This 
word is the Greek form of the narae 
of Baal-zebub, (the Philistine god svor- 
shipped at Ekron, ) signifying the lord of 
jlies. See 2 Kin. i, 2. But the reading 
of the word in this verse, best supported 
by the manuscripts, is, by a slight alter- 
ation, Beelzeboul. This is undoubtedly 
here the true form. The Jews were 
accustomed to express their contempt — 
of a thing by some slight change of its 
name, which gave it a disgusting or 
even indecent meaning. Beelzeboul sig- 
nifies lord of dung. And the word dung 
was also their contemptuous epithet for 
idolatry, since they intended to give the 
filthiest possible name to what they . 
considered the vilest possible sin. Bes 
elzebub, therefore, they changed to Beek 
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26 Fear them not therefore: 
°for there is nothing covered, 
that shall not be revealed; and 
hid, that shall not be known. 

27 What PI tell you in dark- 
ness, that speak ye in light: 
and what ye hear in the ear, 
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that preach ye upon tne house 
tops. 

28 1And fear not them whick 
kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul: but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell. 








6 Mark 4, 22: Luke 8, 17: 12. 2. 3.—p Luke 
- 8, 10; John 16, 13, 95; 2 Cor. 3. 12. 


q Isaiah 8, 12, 13; Luke 12. 4; 
: 1 Pet. 3. 14. 





zevoul, lord of dung, or perhaps, idol- 
atry. No worse epithet did they feel 
themselves able to invent for Jesus. It 
was perhaps from the title lord of tdola- 
try, thus acquired, that Beelzebub was 
reputed prince of devils. And in the 
extremity of their hatred, their at- 
tributing to Jesus the name of this 
supreme demon, indicated thejr con- 
sciousness. of the mighty power he 
mauilested. 

And now the discipleship of Christ is 


a great family, and if its enemies have | 
launched their foulest calumnies against ; 
its illustrious head, what right have its | 
members to expect exemption from re- | 


proach ? 

- 26. Nothing covered, that shall not be 
revenled —All their words and deeds of 
darkness and violence shall be exposed 
in the broad light of God’s judgment. 

27. What JL tell you in durkness— 
My words uttered in privacy, or enyel- 
oped in parables, shall also come forth. 
As‘their deeds are to come to the light 
of condemuation, so my Gospél shall 
come forth to publication, to vindication, 
aud to victory. That speuk ye—Be ye 
its publishers. Jn liyht—In publicity. 
So far from allowing persecution to 
suppress the word, carry it forth from 
this preparatory retirement and pro- 
claim it tothe world. lear in the ear— 
The pupil. of the rabbi held his ear 
intent to receive the utterances of his 
master. Upon the housetops—It is still 
a custom iu the Kast to make public 
proclamation to the city from a house- 
top. Dr. Thomson says: “ At the pres- 
ent day local governors in country dis- 
tricts cause their commands thus to be 
published. Their proclamations are 


gencrally made in the evening, after the | 


neople have returned from their labours 





in the field. The public crier ascends 
the highest roof at hand, and lifts up his 
voice in a long-drawn call.” 

28. Fear not them which kill the body— 
Neither miraculous power nor divine 
promise insures the apostles agamst 
bodily harm or bodily death» But they 
are enjoined to possess a superiority to 
fear of these corporeal injuries. And 
in these words is the primal source of 
the martyr spirit. Itis courage founded 
on faith. Body. ..soul—We have here 
the two parts of man’s compound na- 
ture placed_in contrast. They are two 
separate tliffigs. The body is not the 
soul. The soul is not the body. This 
is demonstrably the doctrine of the text. 
Them which kill the body, but ure not 
able to kill the soul—From these words, 
it follows that the body may be dead, 
and the soul alive. Mer. can murder 
the body, they cau extinguish its cor- 
poreal life They may burn it to ashes, 
and scatter its particles to the four 
winds. Yet'still the soul is alive. No 
blows can murder it, no fire can burn 
it, no water drown or quench it. Noth- 
ing less than this can be the meaning 
of the text, and against the text no ma- 


;terialism can stand. But rather fear 


him—Namely, God. Fear, then, and 
fear as the dread of punishment, is a 
right and suitable feeling. And those 
who say that such a feeling is too base 
to be indulged, are contradicted by this 
text. And those who deny any pun- 
ishment from God after the death of the 
body, contradict these words of Christ, 
To destroy both soul and body—The Lord 
does not say kél/ both souland bedy. To 
destroy is not to kill, still less to annihi- 
late, buttorwin. Our Lord’s words teach, 
not the dismissal of the soul from ewist- 
ence, but its catastrophe and ruin tn exist 
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29 Are not two 


sparrows 
sold. for a farthing? and 


one of them shall not fall 
on the gronnd without your 
Father. 





30 *But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. 

31 Fear ye not therefore, ye 
are of more value than tany 
sparrows. 





8 Gr, assarion, equal to three farthings ster- 
ling, or one cent and a half. 





v1 Sam. 14. 45; 2 Sam. 14. 11; Luke 21. 193 
Acts 27, 34, 





ence. And this is an evil, a destruction, 
which we are bound to fear, as a possible 
real.ty beyond our bodily death. Jn 
hell--In Gehenna. This word Gehenna, 
or valley of Hinnom. in its primitive and 
literal sense, designated a gorge south 
of Jerusalem, otherwise called Tophet, 
where the offals of the city were or- 
dinarily burned. As a place of defile- 
ment and perpetual fire, it became to 
the Jewish mind the emblem. and the 
word became the name, of the perpetual 
fire of retribution iu a world to come. 
Hence, loose reasoners have endeav- 
oured to maintain that this valley was 
the only hell. And upon this sophism 
_ the heresy of Universalism is ‘mainly 
founded. But the present text demon- 
strates that beyond the death of the 
body, and therefore in-a ‘future state, 
there is a hell or Gehenna, which the 
seul may suffer, more terrible than bod- 
ity death, and more “to be feared than 
any evil that man can inflict. God is 
the author of that evil; it lies beyond 
death, it is executed upon the soul as 
well as the body. No plausible inter- 
pretation can expel these meanings from 
this text. 

The following statement 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia: 

“Hell is represented by Sheol in the 
Old, and by Hades in the New Testa- 
ment. But hell, as the place of final 
punishment for sinners, is more dis- 
tinctively indicated by the term Gehenna, 
which is the word translated ‘hell’ in 
Matt. v,°22, 29, 30; x, 28; xviii, 9; 
xxiii, 15, 33; Mark ix, 43, 45, 47; Luke 
xii, 5; James iii, 6. It is also distinct- 
ively indicated by such phrases as ‘the 
place of torment,’ (Luke xvi, 28 ;) ‘ever- 


is from 


testing fire,’ (Matt. xxv, 41;) ‘the hell of; 


fire,’ ‘where their worm dieth not; and 
the fire is not quenched,’ (Mark ix, 44.) 
The dreadful nature of the abode of the 








wicked is implied in various figuras 
tive expressions, such as ‘outer dark- 
ness,’ ‘I-am tormented in this flame,’ 
‘furnace of fire,’ ‘unquenchable fire,’ 
‘where their worm dieth not,’ ‘the 
blackness of darkness,’ ‘torment in fire 
and brimstone,’ ‘the ascending smoke 
of their torment,’ ‘the lake of tire that 
burneth with brimstone,’ (Matt. viii, 12; 
xili, 42; xxii, 135 xxv, 30; Luke xvi, 24; 
comp. Matt. xxv, 41; Mark ix, 43-48; 
Jude xiii; comp. Rev. xiv,-10, 11: -xtx, 
20; xx, 14; xxi, 8.) The figure by: 
which hell is. represented as burniuy 
with fire and brimstone is probably de- 
rived from the fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, as well as that which describes 
the smoke as ascending from it, (comp, 
Rey. xiv, 10, 11, with Gen. xix, 24, 
28.) To this coincidence of description 
Peter also most probably alludes in 
2 Pet. ii, 6.” 

Ts it not more probably derived from 
the fire of Gehenna ? : 

In regard to the valley of Hinuom, 
see supplementary note, page 351. 

29. Are not—Our Lord now farther 
states an additional reason for the teel- 
ing of safety in suffering in his behalf. 
They are under an infallible divine 
protection. Ywo sparrows—The spar- 
row is the very emblem of a being of, 
little consequence. A furlhing—Kqual 
to about half a cent. of our money. 
Fall on the ground—That is. perish or 
expire. Without your Father—Not. 
their Father, but your Father. They 
are his creatures, you are his children. 
They are but animated forms, you are 
undying ‘souls. They are naturally 
perishable, you are immortal. They aro 
taken care of not so much for them- 
selves as for you. 

B31. More value than many sparrows— 
Were men as transient in ex'stence 
as sparrows, they would be of aa 
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22 * Whosoever therefore shall 
confess me before men, thim 
will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven. 

33 "But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is 
in heaven. 





8 luke 12. 8; Rom. 10, 9, 10.—+7 Rev, 3. 5. 
w Mark 8, 38; Luke 9. 26; 2 Tim. 2, 12. 
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34 Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth: I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. 

35 For Iam come to set aman 
at variance *against his father, 
and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter in 
law against her mother in law. 





» Luke 12. 49, 51-53, 
« Micah 7, 6. 





little value. The words of the poet 
would then be true, who says of the 
Deity, 

“ He sees with equal eye. as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 
If man be perishable as the sparrow, 
he approaches no nearer to infinity than 
the sparrow. To the eye of the Infin- 
ite, therefore, both would be equal; but 
since man’s immortal nature endures 
as long as the Deity himself, he thereby 
becomes infinitely more valuable than 
the animal that perisheth. Under such 
a protector, then, as God, and so valu- 
able in his sight, why should we fear to 
suffer, since he will never permit us ut- 
terly to perish for his truth? Fully, 
therefore, does it follow that it is most 
safe to suffer for Clirist. 

32. Whosoever—Whether of your- 
selves who preach, or of those who 
hear your preaching. Shall confess me 
—Shall acknowledge in the face of per- 
secution that [I am his Lord and Mas- 
ter, Jtim will I confess—It requires 
courage and truthfulness to confess one 
amid enemies and despisers, however 
glorious he may be. So it requires 
constancy and truthfilness to confess 
an unworthy and huinoie ereature be- 
fore a company of grand and glorious 
persons. The former courage is dis- 
played toward Christ by the Christian 
in this world. In recompense, Christ 
will display the latter constancy and 
truth in the day of tinal judgment. 

33. Whosvever shull deny mé...him 
will £ also deny—The shame of man on 
earth, of Christ in the world to come. 
Before my Father—Our Lord styles 
God your Father and my Father; but 
in very diferent senses, He is their 








Father as they are his children and une 
der his protection. God, the sovereign, 
is his Father when, as his only begotten 
Son, he judges the world. 

The Struggle, 34-39. 

The result of Christ's coming and of 
their preaching will not be merely 


~peuce, but a sword, a strugyle. a series 


of struggles, dividing communities, sev- 
ering the nearest ties, and requiring a 
preference of the true and the right 
above the loved.and the dear. 

34, Think not that I am come to send 
peace—From the meekness of my char- 
acter and my Gospel you might imagine 
that I am to send peace, not only iu 
spirit, but in result among mankind. 
But not so; my mission is to separate 
the righteous frém the wicked: My 
goodness is to attract to itself all tho 
good who have affinity with it. And 
this affinity of the good for the good, 
and of evil for the evil, will produce a 
division, a ferment, a strife, a sword 
When the right goes forth into a world 
of wrong there must be war. Each 
principle will rally its own adherents 
and its own army under its own banr er, 
and terrible will be the struggle until 
right or wrong, heaven or, hell, attain 
the victory, 

35. I am come to set a man at varts 
ance against his father—So God set 
faithful Abraham at variance against 
his father, the idolatrous Terah. So 
religion sets the pious child in opposi- 
tion to the impious parent. So temper- 
ance sets the sober child at variance 
with the drunken father. For the 
right; the pure, the good are at variance: 
with the wrong, the defiled, the bad 


‘Light is as much opposed to darkness, 
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_ 386 And Ya man’s foes ‘shuld be 
vliey of his own household. 

37 “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me.is not 
worthy of me: and he that loy- 
eth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me. 


88 *And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is, 
not worthy of me. 

39 >He that findeth his life 
shall lose it: and he that loseth 
his lite for my sake-shall find 
it. 





vy Psalm 41. 9; 55. 13; Micah 7. 6; John 13. 18. 
z Luke 14. 26. 


a Chap. 16. 24; Mark §. 34: Luke 9. 23; 14. 27, 
b Chap. 16. 25; Luke 17, 33; Jonn 12. 25, 





as darkness is to light. Truth wonld 
annihilate error, and holiness hates sin. 
The daughter against her mother—Thie 
Christianized daughter shall abhor the 
lusts aud licentiousness of her heathen 
mother. The converted mother shall 
turn with horror from the inpurity of 
her heathen daughter. The daughter- 
in-law—The ties of marriage are often 
dearer than the ties of consanguinity. 
Yet even these must yield to higher 
claims and the ties of God and truth, 
higher than any ties of man to man... 

36. A man’s foes...of his own. house- 
hold—Tnhe division line of principle shall 
eut like a straight sword right through 
the centre of the house. Upon either 
side that line, born of the same blood, 
are the opposing adherents of heaven 
and hell. » 

37. He that loveth father or mother 
more than me—Vhink not that the sac- 
rifice of kindred ties is to be made by 
the wicked alone. Earthly affections, 
when they come in collision, must be 
postponed to divine obligations. Truth 
is more authoritative than a parent. 
The Redeemer, hath done more for us 
than the nearest relative. Where the 
drawings of affection would seduce us 
to vin their power must be rejected. 

33. Tuketh not his cross—As our Sav- 
iour had not been crucified, some have 
affirmed that he could not have uttered 
these words at this time. And somé 
sceptical writers have affirmed that it 
is put into the mouth of Jesus in this 
passage by an anachronism on the part 
of the evangelist. But death by cruci- 
fixion, though a Roman punishment, 
had already been made by the Roman 
Jomin.on perfectly familiar to Jewish 
eyes. It was the natural subject of al- 
‘usion whenever the highest punish- 





ment of the law was to be mentioned. 
And for the same reason that it wa3 
the most obvious punishment specified 
in this discourse, it was the mode of 
our Saviour’s death. It was the repre- 
sentative method of capital execution. . 
If the Lord was conscious that this was 
to be the mode of his own death. it 
would be rather a covert allusion to the 
secret future fact, than a proper predic- 
tion or prophecy. 

Our Lord here indeed specifies what 
did not take place at his own crucifix- 
ion. One did follow him, taking up not 
his own cross, but the cross of the Sav- 
iour. But what the Lord here. com- 
mands is, that each follower should 
take up, not his Saviour’s cross, but 
his own. The requirement is, that as 
Christ bore his own cross to his own 
crucifixion, so his followers should bear 
each his own cross to his own crucifix- 
ion. So the great crucified leader is 
followed by an endles€ train of crucified 
followers They are crucified symbou- 
cally, in all their sufferings of mind or 
body, in behalf of Christ and of truth, 
Hach follower who hath the spirit of his 
Master, is crucified in fact or in readi- 
ness of spirit. The Spirit of Christ is 
the spirit of martyrdom. 

39. He that findeth his ife—Findeth 
his life by avoiding the cross mentioned 
in the-last verse. Our, Lord uses the 
word findeth here in the sense of saveth, 
in order to form an antithesis with the 
word loseth. 

But the greatest difficulty in the in- 
terpretation of this verse is in the word 
life. The Greek word yuxf, psyche, 
signifies either life or soul, inasmuch as 
it is the presence of the sow in the body 
which constitutes it a living body. It 
is the same word as is rendered so‘l io 
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40 4 ¢Ile that receiveth you re- 
eciveth me; and he that receiv- 
eth me receiveth him thatsent me. 

41 4He that receiveth a proph- 
et in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward ; and 
he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous 
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man shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward. 

42 ‘And whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disv.ple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward. 





o@ Chap. 18.5; Luke 9. 48; 10. 16; /John 12, 44; 
13. 20; Gal. 4. 14. 


d@1 Kings 17 10; 18. 4; 2 Kings 4. 8._—e Chap. 
18. 5, 6; 9. 40; Mark 9. 41; Heb. 6. 10, 





verse 28. In our view it should have 
been rendered sow throughout the dis- 
course. The force of the antithesis, 
then, in the present verse would be 
this: He that, by avoiding the cross, 
findeth or saveth his soul, (as the vivi- 
fier of his body,) shall lose it in the 
future world. He attains a present, 
earthly, and corporeal retention of his 
soul, by the future loss of his soul in 
the world to come. He that loseth his 
life—Loseth his soul from his body by 
amartyr’s death. Shall find it—In the 
world of heavenly blessedness. 

The Result, 40-42. 

All that receive the apostles, and 
God and-Christ, in them, shall share 
with the apostles in their reward. 

40. He that recetveth you—The phrase 
that receiveth you, imports undoubtedly 
receiving in faith their mission. Tt im- 
plies the heartfelt: acceptance of Cinris- 
tianity, and the reception of the saving 
grace of the Gospel, Recetveth me—As 
his accepted and sufficient Savionr. 

41. Lle that recetveth a prophet—That 
is, with a faithful acceptance of his mes- 
sage. In the name of a prophet—With 
a full recognition of his character and 
mission, and in spite of the persecutions 
of a faithless world.. Shall receive a 
prophets reward—Sharing both the 
prophet’s faith and the prophet’s danger, 
he shall share the prophet’s reward. 

42. One of these little ones—A tender 
appellation for his apostles. They were 
sheep in the midst of wolves, they were 
harmless like doves, they were tender 
like Uittle ones. A cup of cold water 
only im the name of a disciple—In 
the glowing climate of Palestine, the 
pursued and persecuted apostle might 
Gnd a cup of culd water the preserva- 








tion of his life. And whosoever, in 
recognition of his discipleship, that is 
because he was a disciple of Jesus, and’ 
from love to his Master, shall furvisk 
him this precious boon, shall in no wise 
lose hisveward. Wis faith has worked by 
love, and has Leen justitied by werks. 

Here, therefere, is no shadow of a 
denial of the doctrine of justification by 
faith; but an assertion that works én 
faith are graciously rewarded of God. 
And in such faith the slightest work, 
the simplest cup of cold water, is a 
noble investment for a great reward. 

It is said that in India tlte Hindoos 
go often a great distance for water, boil 
it to render it healthful, and then, in’ 
honour of some idol, stand by. the road- 
side until night offering dri.k to trav- 
ellers. Such an act of faith m Christ 
performe:t for his apostles ceunot fail of 
its reward. 

This commissioning of th apostles 
opens the Sixt PERiop of ovi- Lord’s 
history upon earth. It is the period 
of his expanding ministry. So His: 
torical Synopsis. His apostles go fwth; 
the Baptist retreats from the world; 
the fame. of Jesus fills the palace of 
Herod: and the faith of his disciples ir 
so established that at the next period 
he commits to them the keys of his 
kingdom and prepares for his departure. 
Matt. xvi, 13-21. : : 

Neither Matttiew nor either of the oth: 
er evangelists gives a detailed account 
of the mission of the apostles. While 
our Saviour was upon earth, and preach- 
ing, it seems as if the evangelist held 
all other ministries of little account. 
Mark tells us (vi, 12.13) that “they went 
out and preached that men should re- 
pent. And they cast out many devils, 
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ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had made an end of 
commanding his twelve disci- 
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ples, he departed thence to teach 
and to preach in their cities. 

2 ® Now when John had heard 
‘in the prison the works of 








a Luke 7, 18. 19, &c. 


b Chap. 14. 3. 





and anointed with oil many <hat-were 
sick, and healed them.” Andin Mark vi, 
30: “The apostles gathered themselves 
unto Jesus, and told him all things, both 
what they had done, and what they had 
taught.” And this was followed by their 
crossing over Lake Gennesaret, and the 
feeding of the five thousand. We are 
informed in the first verse of the next 
chapter, that when Jesus had finished 
this discourse, he departed thence to 
teach and to preach in their cities. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. Jesus had made an end of com- 
mundiny—This verse properly belongs 
to the close of the preceding chapter, 
upon which see the. closing note. It 
_ informs us how Jesus was engaged dur- 
ing the trial mission of his apostles; 
while each couple took their own way, 
the Master himself was upon his Fa- 
ther’s business. re 


§ 39.—THE MESSAGE OF JOHN'TO JESUS, 
AND THE SAVIOUR'S ANSWER, 2-6, 
Matthew here inserts, not in its chro- 

nological order, a narrative, possessed of 

special interest, of a message sent by 

John from the ‘solitude of his prison 

to Jesus. Jt possesses a marked com- 

pleteness in itself, and should be read 
as one’whole. See remarks at the close 
of the chapter. 

John was imprisoned probably in the 
fortress of Macherus in Perea, east of 
the Dead Sea. At what time precisely 
this message was sent is not certain, but 
vatlier than the events of the last chap- 
ter. Jesus was probably at Capernaum. 

2. John—Jolin the Baptist was like 
his prototype Elijah. See notes on Matt. 
i, 1; xvii, 10, 12. As the former was 
driven by Ahab into the wilderness, so 
the latter was shut up in prison; and 
as the former at a certain period (1 Kings 
xix, 1-13) bore his solitude impatiently, 


so the evangelist uow shows us of John | 


that he bore his imprisonment impa: 
tiently. 

John had heard...works of Christ-~ 
Near eighteen months now had John 
remained in prison, a period about as 
long as the exercise of his active ministry. 
His disciples, apparently, had access to 
him, and through them the rumours of 
our Lord’s works might reach his ears. 
Successively he might have heard how 
Jesus had organized his twelve aposto- 
lates—one for every tribe of Israel; 
how he had healed the servant of the 
centurion of Capernaum, had lately 
raised the widuw’s son at Nain, and 
had filled Palestine, and even Syria and 
Idumea, with the renown of miracle and 
preaching. These were indeed mighty 
works ; but why did not the reign of right- 
eousness and glory commence its era? 

Sent two of his disciples—In regard to 
this message of John to our Saviour, 
there are at least two opposing opin- 
ions. One view, that supported by 
Watson and by Stier, and held by ortho- 


not so much to satisfy any doubts of his 
own, as for the instruction of his disci- 


the lips of the Lord himself. This view 
is sustained by these commentators on 
the ground of Jolin’s character. They 
dwell on the high office of John as the 
official wituess for Jesus, and expatiate 
on the scandal upon Christianity arising 
from the supposition that he doubted 
the genuineness and truthfulness of his 
Lord. In spite, however, of all these 
opposing arguments, which appear to us 
to misapprehend the opinion they con- 
trovert, we are compelled to adopt the 
view that John sent his inquiry for the 
satisfaction of his own mind. 

The doubts in John’s mind were not 
such as tended in the slightest degree 
to invalidate his previous testimonies 
to Jesus, or the evidence ou which they 





ples in the true character of Jesus from: 


dex commentators more generally, is ... 
that John sent his message to Jesus, 
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Christ, he sent two of his dis- 
ciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thou 
‘he that should come, or do we 
look for another ? 

4 Jesus answered and said un- 
to them, Go and show John 
again those things which ye do 
hear and see: 
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5 4The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and ethe poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them. 
6 And blessed is he, whoso- 
ever shall not ‘be offended in 
me. 





e Gen, 49. 10; Num. 24. 17; Dan. 9. 24; John 
6. 14. Isa. 29. 18; 35. 4-6; 42.7; John 2. 23; 
8. 2; 5. 36; 10. 25, 38; 14. 11. 


é Psa, 22. 26; Isa. 61. 1 f Lae 4. 18; James 3. 5. 
SJ Isa. 8, 14, 15; chap. 13.57; 24. 10; 26. 31: Rom, 
9, 32, 33: 1 Cor. 1. 23; Pare ‘Gal. 5 . 11; 1 Pet. 2.8 





rested. John’s misgivings were not in 
their nature skeptical, but anzious. He 
doubted not the divinity of Jesus, but 
queried what was to be lis future course. 
Like others, he expected a more rapid 
development of the Messiah’s kingship ; 
and as Jesus seemed to be permanent- 
ly a peaceful prophet, he questioned 
whether a different royal Messiah was 
not yet to appear. The very fact that 
he sent to Jesus himself for relief, as 
the fountain and oracle of truth, shows 
that he still acknowledged him as one 
the latchet of whose shoes he was un- 
worthy to unloose. The import of his 
message was: “I acknowledge thee 
profoundly as ever as the Son of God, 
‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ whose 
unworthy larbinger and messenger I 
am. But thy present acts and words 
indicate that thou art to be a teacher 
and a worker of miracles. Art thou also 
the predicted King of the glorious di- 
vine reign about to come in, or must we 
wait for another?” John then did not 
retract or doubt the past; he only que- 
ried the future. 

There is something severe in the 
whole of our Lord’s demeanour and lan- 
guage, as if reproving this shaking of 
Jolin’s higher faith in God. Just so 
ata time when the firmness of Klijah’s 
fuith was shaken, (1 Kings xix,) the 
Lord relukes him, and instructs him 
with signs and miracles. 

3. Art thou he that should come— 
Here is no doubt a reference to Mal- 
achi iii, 1, where it is said: “ Jeho- 
vah whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple.’ The slowness of | m 
osr Lord to develope the glory of his | 





kingdom seemed to John not to agree 
with the suddenness ascribed to the Mes- 
siah. Do we look for another— —Joln here 
seems to be rnnning into the same train. 
of reasoning as that which induced the 
later Jews to adopt the theory of two 
Messiahs, one of whom (called by them 
the Son of Joseph) should fulfil the 
humiliations described by the proph- 
ets as belonging to the Messiah: and 
the other (whom they called the Son of 
Dayid)should fulfil the glorious purl cf 
the prophecies. I do not mean that 
John adopted or was acquainted with 
this Jewish theory; but that the same 
idea (uamely, the contrast lying between 
the humble suffering Messiah and the 
glorious Messiah, Prince of the kingdom 
of God) which prompted that theory 
prompted his question. 

“4. Show John again—The words plain-- 
ly show that it is John, not his disciples, 
who is to be taught the truth. To Jolin’s 
question Jesus gives no direct reply. ‘To 
his “Artthou he?” the Saviour responds 
not, “Jam he.” He holds a reserve, 
partly severe and partly modest, cr 
rather self-respecting. Le performs 
most noted miracles, as Luke inforins 
us, before the face of the messengers, 
and sends them back to Jolm with a 
quotation from the prophets, which de- 
clares that those very miracles beiorg 
to the Prince Messiah. Just so the 
doubts of his type, lijah, were relieved , 
(1 Kings xix)_by a sign. 

5. The blind receive their stght—Our 
Lord here refers to Isa. xxix, 18, and 
other passages where these works. are 

made the proois of the Messiah. 

6. Ofended in me—Tie word offend- 
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7 4 #And as they departed, 
Jesus began to say unto the 
multitudes concerning John, 
What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see? *A reed 
shaken with the wind ? 

8 But what went ye out for to 
see? ‘A man clothed in soft 
raiment? behold, they that wear 
éoft clothing arc in kings’ houses. 


“gy Lake 7. 24.—+ Vp. 4, 14,—1 2 Kings 1,8; 
Isalah 29, 2, 





a here 2% eleewhere, means to be mnadz 
to stunle; Diat ig, to fall into win ly some 
miteunderadanding, Wye Lord here utters 
awarning to Jon. To Join, we say, for 
me Sngwar pronoun, “Blessed is uy,” 
is 60 pointed 2% w be very wnaccount- 
able if it be not intended, The Baptist 
i¢ not in wickedness; but le is in danger 
of being offended in Jesus, This brief 
and somewhat stern procedure consti- 
. tits the whole of his reply to John; 
and the disciples of John departed with 
it to their master. 


% 29.—Joux’s Postrion axp CiaKr- 
ActER, I-15. 

Our Lord row, to the people, takes 
neasion tw discriminate the precise 
character of Solin, both in ite greatness 
and its infirmities. Not being in the 
kingdom of God, Jolin does not know 
its King, but asks of the heir apparent, 
“Do we look for another?” 

4. What went ye out into the wilder- 
ns~ She wilderness of Sudea, border- 
ing ou the Jordan, where Jol preached 
and Waptived, Our Lord asks in effect 
vipat was their expectation in regard to 
the true character of Jolin, to whose 
preaching and baptiom they had re- 
ported. § Lved salen with the wind?— 
Did you expect, what John now appears 
to you, a trembling vacillator, shivering 
in every breeze of doubt and diffienlty ? 
Buch is not Jolin’s true character. And 
here our Lord, with singular beauty, 
borrows Wis Mustration from the reeds 
which lined the banka of the Jor- 
dan, and shivered in the breezes that 
swept iL 
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§ But what went ye out for to 

see? A prophet? yea, I say 
unto you, Jand more thau a 
prophet. 

10 For this is he, of whom it 
is written, * Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before thee. 

11 Verily I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of 


J Chap. 14,5: 0, i: Lake 1,76: 7 Bh —t Mal, 
Ns Mark 1.2; Lake 1. 763 7. &1. 

Both Watson and Stier argue that 
Johu could not have sent his message 
to reneve his own doubts, because our 
Lord here denies that he was a reed 
shaken by the wind, or a soft, pliaut 
man. Verytrue. But what suggested 
those particular denials? Plainly, the 
understanding that John’s mind is now 
apparently wavering; which under- 
standing is based upon the assumption 
that the inquiry is his own. Our Lord 
admits the assumption, but denies the 
inference: and then he proceeds (10-14) 
to state John’s real case, with all ite 
greatness, 16 littleness, and ite pallia- 
tions. 

8. Man cdithied in soft roiment— Were 
you attrancd into the wilderness of Ja- 
dea to see an effeminste courtier, who 
could not bear the severities of a desert 
or of a prison, as John now perhaps ap- 
pears? Certainly not. The very direction 
you took shows the reverse. You would 
not have gone to the wilderness, but to 
the palace, perhaps of Herod, to find a 
ott dressed gentleman. 

9. A wond—They went to find 
something better than kings or courtiers, 
namely, a prophet of God. And ou 
Lord assures them, with an emphasis, 
that they were not mistaken. 

10. Bewld, Lend my mesenyer—S on 
ig taore than 4 prophet; he is a messen- 
gor, nay, even tux messenger before the 
Messiah's foce. Our Saviour here quotes 
Mal, iff, 1. 

11. Born of women—The world thinks 
that kings, generals, and statesmen are 
the greatest of men. But God measures 
differently. The divine hei of Christ 
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women, there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist: 
notwithstanding, he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is 
! oveater than he. 

12 ™And from the days of John 
the Baptist until now the king- 
dom of heayen 'suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it 
by force. 

ULuke 1 15; 7, 28; John 5, 35. —m Luke 16. 16. 


1 Or, is yotter by force, and they that thrust 
men.—n Mal, 4. 6. 





is the loftiest of all men’s heads, and 
his nearest servant’s is next. Least— 
More properly rendered less, or inferior. 


A man who is truly im the kingdom of 


God; who knows its true nature, both 
by fuller developments and by spiritual 
experience, is above making such a mis- 
take as poor John, with all his great- 
ness of position and character, com- 
mitted. 

12. Suffereth violence—Our Lord here 
shows that John is not alone in his mis- 
take, ‘It is the error of the day. From 
the time of John’s first appearing to the 
moment of our Lord’s speaking, men 
have been disposed violently to hurry the 
kingdom into a premature existence. 
They will have it now. They will take 
at by storm. 

The kingdom of heaven, as all admit, 
is here the kingdom of God on earth, 
the Christian dispensation. It 4s com- 
pared to a city under siege, or rather 
under assault by storm. Those who, 
ike John, are impatient for its arrival, 
wondering why it does not come, and 
demanding of Christ whether he is really 
going to come out and be its king, are 
its captors, or rather ravishers. The 
kingdom suffers violence from them; and 
these violent captors are taking it, for- 
sooth, with an onset, 

Mr. Watson’s explication, (which is 
the popular one,) in which the “vio- 
lent” are zealous Christians who con- 
quer and win heaven by their holy war- 
fare, is wrought out by him with much 
eloquence. But it does not occur to him 
to show what relevau>y such an idea 


13 ®For all the prophets and 
the law prophesied until John. 

14 And if-ye will receive 7%, 
this is °Elias, which was for to 
come. 

15 He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

16 GF 4But whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? It is like 
unto children sitting in the 

o Mal. 4,5; chap. 17.12; Luke 1. 17.—- Chap. 


13.9; Luke 8.8; Rev. 2. 7, 11, 17, 29; 3. 6, 13, 22. 
@ Luke 7, 21. 





has to-the current of thought or the 
subject in hand. Our interpretation 
makes Jesus explain the temper of 
John’s impatient inquiry. That other 
| interpretation makes a very good idea, 
but nothing to the purpose. 

Until now—Kven unto the present 
stage of its development. 

13. Until John—The parallel passage 
in Luke runs thus: ‘The law and the 
prophets were until John; since that 
the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man presseth into it.””. The word 
for presseth in the original signifies to 
force one's self by violence in. The phrase 
describes the impatience with which 
men were entering into the kingdom cf 
God in no genuine way, and truly not 
at all. : 

14. This ts Elias—¥lijah. Elijah 
came to restore the theocracy. He la- 
boured, like John, with but partial sne- 
cess; and like John, was somewhat im- 
patient at small results. 

15. Ears to hear, let him hear—He 
that has faculties of attention, let him 
use them well upon this point. 


§ 39.—Conpuct OF THAT GENERATION 
TO JOHN AND JESUS, 16-19. 
With all its impetuous zeal for the 
kingdom of God, the conduct of the gen- 
eration toward the harbinger ard the 
King is most capricious and childish. 
16. This generation—The contempo- 
raries of John and himself. Children 
siting. in the markets—The ancient 
markets were places in which not 
ouly men transacted their business, 





jhe Dual. 


markets, and calling unto their 


fellows, 

17 And saying, ™We have 
piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not 
lamented. 

18 For John came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking, and they say, 
tle hath a devil. 





r1 Kings 1. 40; Isa. 28. 9, 13: 80, 29.——s 2 Kings 
9, 11; Jeremiah 29. 26; Hosea 9. 7; Jokn 7. 20; 
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19 The Son of man came eat 
ing and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous, and 
a winebibber, ‘a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners. ®But wisdom 
is justified of her children. 

20 4 Then began he to up. 
braid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not: 











Acts 26. 24.—i Chapter 9, 10.—w Luke 7. 35 
v Luke 10. 13, &c. 





but children performed their amuse- 
ments. 

17. We have piped unto you— We, that 
is, the multitudes who heard the preach- 
ing of John. Ours, say they, is the 
cheerful and the merry mood. We.look 
for a prophet and preacher who can re- 
spond to our cheerful temper. But you 
are an austere denouncer of sin, not 
sparing the cheerfilness of life. We 
have piped, but you have refused to 
dance to our tune. We have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented— 
We, that is, the hearers of Jesus, are 
pensive in character. We love the 
weeping and denouncing preacher. But 
you are genial and joyous. We have 
mourned and you have nut lamented. 

18. Fur—Our Lord now applies his 
figure of the piping and mourning chil- 
dren to himself and John. Jvhn came 
neither eating nor drinking—Vhat is, as 
our note on Matt. iii, 4, has said, Jolin 
ceremonially exhibited a perpetual fast. 
He came not accepting any festa] invi- 
‘tations or joining any banquets, but 
adopting a religious diet mdicative of 
pure abstinence. THe hath a devil—In- 
stead of being a prophet, inspired of God, 
he is, say they, a demoniac, dwelling, 
tike other demoniacs, in the desert, and 
howling fortli his denunciations. 

19. Eating and drinking—Not living, 
like John, in the desert, on a dict that 
indicated fust; but joining in the social 
enjoyments of life, blessing the wedding 
und banquet with his presence, and 
preaching the Gospel of deliverance and 
joy. Man gluttonous—The saactimo- 
nious hypocrites made even the gladness 





of the Saviour’s Gospel a charge against 
him. There is no form of virtue or excel- 
lence which wicked men cannot malign, 
and charge with being a vice which bears 
some analogy to that virtue. Wisdom 
ts justified of her childien—Besides these 
sets of captious children who capricious- 
ly assail the Gospel in its ministry and 
preaching, there is a choice body of other 
childven—the children of wisdom. This 
wisdom is the wisdom of God. 1 Cor. ii, 7. 
It. is the wisdom of the just—the blessed 
Gospel. This wisdom, however cavilled 
at by the children of perversity and eap- 
tiousness, és justified, that is, vindicated 
and maintained against cavils, by her 
children. 


§ 40.--UPBRAIDING OF THE IMPENITENE 
Ciites, 20-24. 

20. The cities—The children who jus- 
tified divine wisdom were but ‘the few. 
Whole cities rejected it, to whom it had 
been offered in all its beauty and power. 
Upbraid—Rebuke, reprove. repented 
not—Our Lord upbraided not the bare 
walls or buildings of the cities, but the 
individuals in them who could repent of 
sin, but would not. As the Lord passed 
from considering John’s wavering faith 
to the faithlessness of that generation, 
so now he passes from that generation 
to the cities who had been most favoured, 
and were therefore most guilty of want 
of faith. Mighty works—There are those 
who maintain that miracles, even if per- 
formed, are no proof of a divine mes- 
sage. But this is as contrary to com- 
mon sense as it is to Scripture. _Man- 
kind fully believe with their ordinary 
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21 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! | 23 And 


woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for 
the mighty works, which were 
done in you, had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented Jong ago Win 
sackcloth and ashes. 

22 But I say unto you, *It 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon at the day of judg- 
ment, than for you. 


thou, Capernaum, 
Ywhich art exalted unto heaven, 


‘shalt be brought down to hell: 


for if the mighty works, which 
have been done in thee, had 
been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained until this day. 
24 But I say unto you, ? That 
it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment, than for thee. 





w Jonah 3, 7, 8 —@ Chap. 10. 15: ver. 24. 


y Isa. 14, 13-15: Lam. 2. 1.—< Chap. 10. 15. 





common sense that if a man in the name 

_of God perform undoubted miracles, he 
is a inessenger from God. Suclhi is the 
doctrine of our Lord in this and many 
other passages. 

21. Chorazin—The three cities here 
named were allon the northwest side of 
the Lake of Gennesaret; but of their pre- 
sise position no infallible account can be 
given, as no certain traces of them now 
exist. But the latest researches, those 
of Dr. Thomson, will probably establish 
the opinion that Chorazin is identical 
with the modern Khorazy. See note on 
Matt. iv, 13, and the map. TZyre—This 
celebrated city, the commercial empo- 
rium of ancient Phenicia, was founded 
two hundred years.before the time of 
Solomon. It stood on the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean, about midway be- 
tween Egypt and Asia Minor. It was 
one of the wealthiest and most eelebra- 
ted cities of antiquity. Sidon, or Zidon, 
was a still more ancient Phenician city, 
standing on the same shore, about for- 
ty miles north of Tyre. It was situated 
within the limits of the tribe of Asher, 
but was never conquered by Israel. It 
was celebrated for commerce and man- 
ufactures. It is now a town of some 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

22. More tolerable—Because Tyre and 
Sidon had had less opportunities for 
knowing the truth. This text, with 
many others, teaches the doctrine of 
different degrces of retribution, propor- 
tioned to the guilt. The clearness of 
the light against which sin is commit- 
ted ageravates the guilt. See note on 
zhan. x, 16. 





23. Exalted unto heaven—The heaven 
here spoken of is the literal abode of the 
blest, and the word is used in the literal 
sense. The figure, if there be any, is 
in the exaltation. Figuratively, they are 
said to be exalled to a prospective and 
possible heaven by the offer of the Gos- 
pel. Its forfeiture by impenitence opers 
before them a prospective hell. Jt would 
have remained—Our Lord here denies 
the doctrine of fatalism. Hvents can 
result differently from what they do. 

This text illustrates also that true 
view of God’s foreknowledge which is 
implied in his attribute of omniscience, 
God foreknows not only all things act- 
ually future, but all things possible. And 
he knows all the results, both possible 
and certain, of all possible future events; 
and this not as weak man knows futu- 
rities, by experience of the past, and by 
inferences and reasonings from cause to 
effect. He foreknows all future actual- 
ities and possibilities by his own perfect 
attribute of infinite knowledge, which 
is eternal, uceaused, and independent. 

Nor does God's knowledge, as pre- 
destinarianism affirms, depend on hig 
determination or decree. For God’s 
knowledge is his own divine faculty or 
attribute of omniscience, while his de- 
termination is an act. To say that 
God's knowledge depends upon his des 
termination, is to say that his attribute 
depends upon his action. The act of God 
presupposes the attribute as being be- 
fore it. For to suppose God to deter- 
mine antecedent to his knowledge is to 
suppose that he determines without 
knowledge and in the dark. God’s 
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25 | *At that time Jesus an- 
swered and said, I thank thee, 
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O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because >thou hast hid 





« Luke 10. 21.—b See Psa. 8. 2; 


1 Cor. 1. 19, 27; 2. 8; 2 Cor. 3. 14. 





foreknowledge is antecedent to his 
predetermination, and ‘is the ground 
of it. 


§ 40--TuANKS FOR THE REVELATION 
TO BABES, 25-26. 


25. At that time—And doubtless in 
the same connection. For in contrast 
with the unvelieving cifies above named, 
there were a choice few, the children 
of wisdom, (verse 19,) who accepted 
the Gospel in its simplicity. He thanks 
the Father that to such the Gospel is 
revealed, (25, 26,) affirms his complete 
concurrence with the Father in the whole 
plan, (27,) and issues an invitation for 
all to come in accordance with that plan, 
(28-30.) I thank thee—The divine ar- 
tangement was so wise and good that 
our Saviour was grateful at its comple- 
tion. /id—What was hid? The spir- 
itual kingdom ahove described. How 
nid? By the very fact that God has con- 
atituted it a-spitual kingdom; for eyes 
shat wickedly persist in being gross and 
2arnal cannot see spiritual realities. The 
plainest divine truths, though placed 
before them, are hid, as the plainest ob- 
jects by daylight are hid from the eyes 
of the owl; only the owl’s blindness is 
natural and innocent, theirs is voluntary 
and guilty. God does right in estab- 
lishing spiritual things; that their spir- 
ituality renders them hid, is the sensual 
man’s fault. Those who understand by 
this text that God has from all eternity 
made salvation impossible to be attained 
by a fixed part of mankind, wrong 
divine jastice, and abuse our Lord’s 
words. 

Yet it is not at all probable that the 
thanks of our Lord rested upon the fact 
that the Gospel was hid; but upon the 
fact that though hid, it was wisely and 
graciously revealed to its spiritual re- 
eeivers. Parallel to this is the language 
of Paul: ‘God be thanked that ye were 
the servants of sin; but ye have obeyed,” 
ete. If in either passage we insert al- 
though after the word that, we shall ob- 
tain the actual meaning. 

Vor. L—10 


events? 








But it is asked by Calvinists and other 
predestinarians, has God not a predeter- 
mined plan for the regulation of all 
That God has determinations 
founded on his foreknowledge, we have 
illustrated in our note on verse 23. 
That God’s plan, however, does not pre- 
destinate and fix all the wicked acts o, 
wicked men, and then fix their damna- 
tion for committing those decreed acts, 
may appear from the following remarks 
by Dr. Fisk in his sermon on predestina- 
tion and election: 

“We acknowledge and maintain that 
God has a plan, one part of which is to 
govern his responsible subjects without 
controlling their will by a fixed decree; 
to punish the incorrigible, and save 
those who repent and believe. Docs 
such a plan imply the necessity of a 
change, ‘on condition that his creatures 
act in this or that way?’ If indeed it 
was necessary for God to decree an 
event in order to foreknow it, this infer- 
ence might be just. But as this is seen 
to be false, it follows that a perfect God, 
whose eye surveys iinmensity and eter- 
nity at a glance.-and who necessarily 
knows all possibilities and contingen- 
cies, all that is, or will be, can perfectly 
arrange hig plan, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of a disappointment, although 
he does not. by a decree of predestina- 
tion, fix all the volitions and acts of his 
subjects.” 

Wise and prudent—He calls them 
what they call themselves, and what, 
for this world, they may be called. But 
the carnal heart, however sagacious in 
carnal things, understands not the things 
of the Spirit. Ftevealed them unto babes— 
Babes, from the very fact. that they re- 
ceived the truth in its simplicity; babes, 
as the statesmen of Rome. the philoso- 
phers of Greece, and the Sadducees of 
Judea, would style them. They are the 
ones who realize eternal things, but 
value low the temporal. If eternal 
things be unreal, they are not only Lades, 
but fools. But if eternal things be real, 
these babes, so called because they rv 
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these things from the wise and 
prudent, Cand hast revealed 
them unto babes. 

26 Even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. 

27 4All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no 
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A. D. 31, 
man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; ‘neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal Azz. 

28 |@ Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy 











e Chapter 16. 17.-—d Chapter 23. 18: Luke 
L 33s. 10.22: John. 3.30; 5,223. 138.32. 17.25 


35 way 


1 Corinthians 15. 27; Ephesians 1.22; 1 Peter 3. 2% 
é John 1. 18; 6. 465; 10. 1d. 








ceive those things with simplicity, and 
ignore the depraved wisdom of the 
world, are wiser than the “wise and 
prudent.” 

26. Jt seemed good—It was not so 
done by God from mere arbitrary un- 
reasoning and absolute will. but because 
it was good. It seemed right to the Infi- 
nite Mind. It seems right to all right 
reason. There is no demand in this 
passage for those favourite phrases, ‘‘di- 
vine sovereignty,” “unfathomable and 
mysterious,” good pleasure,” as if the 
divine administration were not founded 
in clear and obvious right. 


§ 40.—Jrsus, LORD OF ALL, INVITES 
ALL, 27-30. 

This passage, 25-30, and especially 
verse 27, is so entirely in the style of 
John, that we might almost suppose 
Matthew wav asserted here a brief 
memorandum of our Saviour’s diseours- 
ing from that apostle’s hands. Alford 
more probably explains it as a momen- 
tary strain of a whole style of discourses 
of our Lord, reported by none of the 
evangelists but John alone. 

27, All things—The whole system of 
galvation. Delivered unto me—Put into 
my hands as Lord of the hidden king- 
dom of God. No man knoweth the Sun... 
neither... .the Fulher—These are hid 
(verse 25) as mysteries from all save 
Omniscience. Whomsoever the Son will 
reveal—So that the Son not only thanks 
tle Father for the things hid and revealed, 
ut is the agent in the accomplishment 
of the revelation. 

And now having affirmed the exclu- 
sivo mode in which the Gospel is by God 
revealod; and having, with an unspeak- 
able sublimity, announced not only his 
fongsent and his unison, but his executive 


agency in that revelation, Jesus is ready 
to make proclamation to all; to all 
who will come and obtain that blessed 
Gospel revelation according to its own 
peculiar and exclusive method. For 
though the method be exclusive, the 
power and possibility of assenting, com- 
ing, and obtaining that Gospel are uni- 
versal; and hence the call is justiy 
universal. The call is addressed to 
a peculiar and exclusive class of 
character; yet all may join that clase 
and come in that character. The wise 
and prudent may, if they choose, be: 
come the babes. And then tney will 
cease to be those from whom tne Gos- 
pel is hid. 

28. Come unto me—Me, the very me 
to whom Jolin has lately seut his mes- 
sage, Art thou He, or look we for an- 
other? Yet the very me who am the 
revealer (verse 27) of God to man. The 
very me who exists in ineffable unity 
with God the Father Almighty —this 
person now stands as in the centre ofa 
labouring, laden, oppressed world, and 
sends his piercing. mellow, tender voice 
to all the suffering sons of sorrow to 
escape all bondage by entering his 
bonds. 

Labour and are heavy laden—The 
poor peasantry and common people tci} 
and sweat under the burdens of their 
masters, the middle classes. And these 
middle classes struggle beneath the 
pressure of a higher aristocracy. And 
the higher aristocracy are scorched by 
the intolerable rays of the emperor. 
And the emperor groans under the careg 
and weight of empire, and works as for: 
his life that neither rebellion nor assas- 
sination may lay him low. High and 
low are alike labouring and heavy wulen. 
For high or low there is no relief, na 
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laden, and I will give you 
rest. 

29 Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for Iam meek 





and lowly in keart: "and ye 

shall find rest unto your souls, 
30 !For my yoke és easy, and 

my burden is light. : 





JF John 13, 15; Philippians 2. 5; 1 Peter 2, 21; 
1 Jobn 2. 6. 
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rest. Then says Jesus, “Come unto ne— 
I will give you rest.” 

And Iwill give you rest—I, a spiritual 
Red2emer, am the one to redeem you. 
For know, all ye labourers, from lowest 
to highest, the real burden that bears 
you down is the world and the flesh ; 
and your true oppressor is the devil. Be 
delivered individually from these, and 
you are truly free. Be delivered in mass 
yom these, and you will cease to op- 
press each other. Thus is the same 
redemption a relief alike from internal 
and external oppression. Aest—No one 
can read the history of early Christian- 
ity without seeing that in its first Pen- 
tecostal power it was in the soul a 
fountain of peace and joy. Though the 
iron hand of despotism pressed heavy 


_ upon the world, and a fierce turbulence 


reigned among the tribes of the earth, 
yet the followers of Jesus rejoiced in a 
sweet resource within, which was a re- 
pose to the soul. When in the fulness 
of time its Pentecostal freshness shall 
return, and its abounding power be uni- 
versally accepted; when those hapless 
sons of folly, “‘the wise and prudent,” 
shall become babes, then not only will 
the individual soul feel that Christ can 
give the true rest within, but the nations 
of the world will acknowledge that he 
alone, the Prince of Peace, is the giver 
of universal repose. 

29. Learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly—My geutle spirit and soul-subdu- 
ing doctrines can alone give that tem- 
per by whick the soul of the man, and 
the soul of the liviag world, may come to 
their true rest. Unto your souls—Unless 
there be peace within there can never be 
peace without. Theorists and socialists 
will in vain attempt by external organ- 
izations to give peace. They are mistak- 
enly endeavouring to work from the with- 
out to the within. Men's hearts need to 
be regenerated in order that a perfect 
organization of soviety may exist, or be 











maintained. Human institutions aro 
what human hearts make them. The 
organization of society is generally ag 
good as the moral and-mental state of 
tke mass will permit. When men’s 
hearts become right, the true freedom 
may be attainable. 

30. Yoke...burden—Men serve the 
world, and in that service they are like 
the sturdy ox; a yoke is on their neck, 
and a burden on their back. And this is 
true, as shown above, (note on verse 28,) 
of all classes, from lowest to highest. 
Yoke ts easy—The yoke of Christ is free- 
dom. The service of God is the highest 
and truest liberty. The laws of God are 
the laws of our highest nature; and he 
who comes under those laws does but do 
what is fittest, rightest, most happy, 
and most highly natural forhim. When 
Christ gives his law, he gives a heart 
and a pleasure to keep that law, 
so that he who obeys it does as he 
pleases. 

And now this chapter, from the sec- 
ond verse, must be read in one connec- 
tion as a single historical piece. John 
sends his query to our Saviour in regard 
to his kingly Messiahship. Jesus an- 
swers John by deeds more than words. 
Then does he first draw that mingled 
portraiture of John, which exhibits the 
greatness of Jolin as the testifier, but 
his littleness as the questioner. Start- 
ing from Joli, the Lord then upbraids 
that chuaisn generation who eayilled at 
both him and John; he peals forth a- 
strain of woes upon the impenitent 
cities who rejected him; soars into 
a lofty thanksgiving to his Father, 
who had yet revealed to the dovilo 
vabe his kingdom; nay, he rises .to 
the very height of bis mysterious one- 
ness with the Father; and from that 
height he finally descends to call the 
sons of men to accept his service 
as divine emancipator of their souls 
from bondage. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
T that time *Jesus went on 
the sabbath day through 
the corn; and his disciples 
were ahungered, and began to 





a Deut. 23. 25; Mark 


CHAPTER XII. 
§ 33. —PLUCKING THE CORN UPON THE 
SABBATH, 1-8. 

Of this chapter the part 1-45 has a 
considerable completeness in itself. It 
is not inserted precisely in its chrono- 
logical place; but the facts, though dis- 
tant in time, stand in their chronological 
order, and are grouped together in order 
to show the deepening hostility which 
Jesus encountered from the Jewish re- 
ligious leaders. The first two (§ 33 
and § 34) occurred soon after the first 
assault upon Jesus at the passover, and 
were the proper prelude to the later 
instance of blasphemy in § 42, with its 
fearfil denunciation, and the cavil of 
§ 43, with its terrible parable. There 
is a marked increase in the intensity of 
the Pharisaic hostility. 

Matthew places together these two 
‘miracles, not because occurring at the 
same time, but because they touched 
upon the same point. namely, our Lord’s 
teaching as to the Sabbath. 

Mr. Trench remarks: “The cures on 
the Sabbath actually recorded are seven 
ia number, and are the following: That 
of the demoniac in the synagogue of Ca- 
pernaum, (Mark i, 21;) that of Simon’s 
wife’s mother, (Mark i, 29;) of the im- 
potent man of Bethesda, (John v, 9;) of 
the man with the withered hand; of 
the man born blind, (John ix, 14;) of the 
wont with a spirit of infirmity, (Luke 
xiii, 14;) of the man who had the 
arc} sy, (Luke xiv, 2.) We have a gen- 
eral intimation of many more, as at 
Marx i, 34, and have already observed 
that the ‘one work’ to which our Lord 
alludes at John vii, 21-23, is perhaps 
not any of the miracles which he has 
recorded at length, but one to which we 
have no other allusion than that con- 
tained in these verses.” 

Our Lord’s defence of himself for 
these miracles of mercy on the Sabbath 
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pluck the ears of corn, and 
to eat. 

2 But when the Pharisees saw 
it, they said unto him, Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is 


2, 23; Loke 6. 1. 





brings from him the enunciation of the 
great principle, that positive and cere- 
monial institutions were really estab- 
lished for the highest good of man, and 
must give way whenever they come in 
collision with it. 

1. At that time—Just after the second 
passover of Jesus’s ministry. Commen- 
tators consider the time of this miracle 
as being fixed by the parallel passage 
in Luke vi, 1. Luke says it was on the 
second Sabbath after the first. This pe- 
culiar phrase literally interpreted would 
be “the second-first Sabbath,” which is 
thus explained: From passover to Pen- 
tecost was seven weeks. The custom- 
ary reckoning of these seven weeks was 
from the second day after the passover, 
and the first Sabbath after this second 
day was called the second-first Sabbath. 
The passover was in April; a time not 
too early for the ripening of tle barley 
fields in the better parts of Palestine. 
The corn—The word corn suggests to an 
American reader incorrectly the idea 
of what is called Indian corn, or maize. 
The word in the text is used in the 
purely English sense of grain—inelud- 
ing wheat, rye, or barley. 

Dr. Thomson remarks: ‘T have often 
seen my muleteers, as we passed along 
the wheat fields, pluck off ears, rub them 
in their hands, and eat the grains, nn- 
roasted, just as the apostles are said to 
have done. This is allowable. The 
Pharisees did not object to the thiug 
itself, only to the time when it was 
done.” 

It was lawful to pluck the ears, but 
not to apply the sickle in the standing 
corn of one’s neighbour. Deut. xxiii, 25. 

2. Not aw/ul...upon the sabbath day 
—The crime was not the walking, for 
they may not have walked more than a 
Sabbath day’s journey; but the pluck- 
ing aud the rubbing. Now this was: 
done to satisfy actual hunger, and 
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not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath day. 

3 But he said unto them, Have 
ye not read *what David did, 
when he was ahungered, and 
they that were with him; 

4 How he entered into the 
house of God, and did eat ‘the 
showbread, which was not law- 
ful for him to eat, neither for 
them which were with him, but 
only for the priests? 


5 Or have ye not read in the 
*law, how that on the sabbath 
days the priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are 
blameless? 

6 But I say unto you, That in 
this place is fone greater than 
the temple. 

7 But if ye had known what 
this meaneth, * I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would net 
have condemned the guiltless. 





6 1 Samuel 21. 6.—c Exodus 25. 30; Leviticus 
24. 5.—d Exodus 29, 32; Leviticus 8. 31; 24. 9. 


é Num. 98.9; John 7, 22,—/ 2 Chron,.6, 18; 
Mal. 3. 1.—g Hos, 6.6; Mic. 6. 6-8; chap. 913. . 





doubtless was their only obtainable food. 
It was truly, therefore, hardly more 
than to put one’s hands to the food 
upon a table. It may therefore be con- 
sidered a striking instance in which 
the Jews had come to pervert the divine 
law in an over particularity about the 
letter. 
3. Read what David did—Our Lord 
here is not arguing for a proper break- 
ing of the law, but for its true construc- 
tion. The mere formality of a ritual or 
strict letter of a positive precept is to 
yield to tle demands of the true good, 
or the alternative consequence of essen- 
tial evil. Ile shows this by an example of 
David, (1 Sam. xxi, 1-7.) who infringed 
the letter of the ceremonial law by ob- 
taining from the priest and eating the 
showbread belonging to the tabernacle. 
To the necessity of preventing starva- 
tion the sanctity both of the showbread 
and of the Sabbath: might yield. These 
institutions were both given in mercy, 
and it would be perverting their purpose 
to make them instruments of cruelty. 
The showbread (in Hebrew, the bread 
of the presence, that is, of the divine pres- 
ence) was placed first in the tabernacle 
and afterward in the temple of Solomon, 
on a table, in the Holy Place. As the 
temple was the house of God, so, sym- 
bolically, this was the bread of God. So 
the candlestick and other furnishings of 
the sacred place were emblems of the 
residence of Jehovah among his people. 
5 The priests in the temple profane the 
sabluth —They perform what, on the 





reasoning of the Pharisees, would be 
profanation.. The priests on that day 
killed, flayed, and dressed and burned 
the sacrifice, and baked the showbread. 
So that the law of itself made provision 
for its own profanation, as the Jews of 
the Saviour’s time construed law. 

It appears from the passage in 1 Sam. 
xxi, that it was fresh bread which 
David ate. But by the law (Lev. ‘xxiv, 
8) the fresh bread was set on the table 
on the Sabbath. Hence, Alford infers 
that our Lord might have drawn a 
double argument from David’s case in 
regard to the Sabbath. 

There is something striking in the 
remark that Jesus, who was king and 
priest of the new dispensation, draws 
his justifying example from a king and 
the priests of the old dispensation. 

6. One greater than the temple—And, 
therefore, able to dispense with temple 
and ritual sanctities when they come 
in collision with the object of my mis- 
sion, or the maintenance of my minis- 
ters in the performance of that migsion. 
It in fact adds a force to our Lord's 
words, that the word greater is, in the 
Greek, in the neuter gender. Christ 
is a greater eaistence or thing than the 
temple. 

7. I will have—I require of men the 
performance of mercy. <And not sacrt- 
jice—Not sacrifice, or ceremonial per- 
formances, as a substitute for the per- 
formance of moral duties. It is useless 
to profess to be a pious man, without 
being an honest, just, and good mar. 
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8 For the Son of man is Lord 
even cf the sabbath day. 

9 > And when he was departed 
thence, he went into their syna- 
gogue: 

10 4 And behold, there was a 
man which had Ads hand with- 


ered. An1 they asked him, say: 
ing, ‘Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath days? that they might 
accuse him. 

11 And he said unto them, 
What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, 





h Mark 3: 1; Luke 6. 6. 
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8, Lord even of the sabbath day—As 
the Lord said, in the sixth verse, that 
he was greater than the temple, now 
he. affirms himself greater than the 
statute law of Moses; nay, he is greater 
than the Sabbath law established by 
God at the creation. Thus does he 
maintain himself to be the incarnate 
Legislator of the world. He is truly 


God manifest in the flesh. Our Lord} 


here asserts his high dignity in order to 
silence the murmurings of the Jews at 
his assuming to change the fundaniental 
interpretations of the law. But may 
we not also believe that he here hints, 
as Lord of the Sabbath, that some 
chauge would be made in its observ- 


ance under the new dispensation of 


the Son of man? 

In regard to the Sabbath we may 
here observe, 

1, ‘Yhere is good proof that it was 
established on the day of the holy rest 
of God, at the end of the creative week. 
That day was the first Sabbath, just as 
that week was the first week. This 
Sabbath formed a part of the patriarchal 
religion, and was adopted with the 
great. body of the patriarchal system 
into the law of Moses. Yet under 
Moses much that was specially Jewish 
was overlaid upon the original Sabbath, 
so that a double Sabbath, as it were, 
existed on the same day. 

2. The decalogue, which is of per- 
petual validity, commands the observ- 
ance of one day in seven as Sabbath or 
rest, (for rest is the meaning of the word 
Sabbath,) but lays down no unchange- 
able law as to the particular day. 

3. After the resurrection of Christ 
‘the Jewish Sabbath, which was laid 
upon tlhe primitive Sabbath, was abolish- 
ed, and “the Lord's day.” (Rev. i, 10,) 
or Christian Sadbath, was superimposed 





upon another day. Thus the Christian 
Sabbath, being the same as the deca- | 
logue Sabbath, or the creation Sabbath, 
is of perpetual obligation and universal 
observance. z 

4, That Sunday is the “ Lord’s day,” is 
clear from early Christian history ; that 
it is the weekly holy day of the Christian 
dispensation is clear, because this day 
is alone mentioned as a sacred day after 
the resurrection; it is not identical with 
the overlaid Jewish Sabbaths, for they 
are abolished. It is, therefore, by ne- 
cessity identical with the universal crea- 
tional Sabbath, which is perpetual in its 
obligations. 


§ 34.—WirHereED HAND RESTORED, 
9-21. 

10. His hand withered—A case of pa- 
ralysis, by which the hand was shrunk- 
en away, and the nerves cf motion 
had become incapable of acticn. This 
has ever been regarded as an incurable 
disease. They asked him—luke in- 
forms us that they were watching our 
Lord's movements that they might be 
able to accuse him of breaking the Sab- 
bath. That they might accuse him— 
The position of the minds of the ac- 
eusers of our Lord was peculiar and 
strange. They did not doubt that he was 
about to work a miracle; they expected 
it. But they are intending to make out 
that h's miracles are contrary to the di- 
vine law, and so immoral. They would 
then have some ground for saying that 
he worked miracles by a diabolical 
power; which charge they did soon 
begin to make. 

11. And he said—Our Lord proceeds 
to answer them by showing, from their 
own practice, that aeeds of necessary 
mercy did not infraige the Sabbath day. 
Pit—Cisterns dug in the earth for the 
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and *if it fall into a pit on the 
_ sabbath day, will he not lay hold 
on it, and lift zt out ? 

1? Tow much then !is a man 
better than a sheep? Where- 
fore ™it is lawful to do well on 
the sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And 
he stretched i forth; "and it 
was restored whole, like as the 
other. 





14 4 Then °the Vharisees 
went out, and theld a council 
against him, how they might 
destroy him. 

15 But when Jesus knew Zt, 
Phe withdrew himself from 
thence: 4and great multitudes 
followed him, and he healed 
them all; 

16 And Tcharged them that 
they should. not make him 
known: 





& See Exod. 23. 4, 5; Deut. 22. 4-——2 Luke 
12. 24.—m Mark 3. 4; Luke 6. 9.—7n Luke 
18. 13; Acts 3. 7, &——o Chap. 27.1; Mark 3. 6; 
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purpose of water, into which animals 
often fell. It is said by Stier, that the 
Jews (probably in consequence of these 
words of our Saviour) were afterward 
accustomed to cover these pits with 
planks. Our Lord here does not merely 
convict the Jews ou their own ground, 
He proves by this example, again, that 
they are making the preceptive law 
war against the law of universal be- 
nevolence. 

12. A man better than a sheep—By 
as much as a man is better than a 
brute, by so much is it more justifiable 
to heal this man than to rescue your 
cattle. 

The physician performs his work of 
preserving health aud life rightfully on 
the Sabbath day; though a conscien- 
tious one will allow his profession to in- 

rfere as little as possible with his Sab- 
bath duties. And so, though it is not 
lawful to employ the day in making 
property, it may be lawful to prevent de- 
gtruction, as in case of fire. 

13. Stretch forth thine hand—Our 
Tord here commanded an intrinsically 
impossible act. Yet the volition or will 
to stretch forth was not impossible. 
Aud when the will was exerted, power 
to accomplish was granted. 

When men say that they cannot obey 
the will of God, because God's Spirit 
does not operate upon them, let them 
know that a graciously bestowed power 
from God is conferred on all, through 
the atonemeut, to will to obey, if they 








will use it. And as they proceed on- 
ward in the effort to obey, they will 
find divine strength supplied wher 
needed andused. Let them truly exert, 
in the spirit of this man’s faith, their 
graciously conferred powers, as Christ’s 
Gospel directs, and they will find their 
powers energized and recreated. 

14. Then the Pharisees went out— 
They were determined not to admit the 
defence which they could not confite, 
and were bent upon using the act to 
charge our Lord’s miracles to a diaboli- 
cal source. 

Held a council—Mark says that the 
Pharisees at this council called in the 
aid of the llerodians. These were the 
partisans. of Herod, who maintained 
the rightfulness of the Roman dominion 
over Judea, and the propriety of intro- 
ducing Greek and Roman customs 
among the Jews. This did these stick- 
lers for the law of Moses unite with ite 
bold political subyerters in order to ac- 
complish their desigus against Jesus. 
Little sincere surely could have been 
their burning zeal for that Sabbath and 
the law at the moment they were plot- 
ting thus with the overthrowers of 
both. 

16. Charged them...not make him 
known—Our Lord is now sensible that 
his enemies are aroused. THis deeds of 
goodness must be in secret. Jie wha 
came to save men must hide his bene- 
factions from ‘he eyes of men. See 
note on Matt. viii, 4. 
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17 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 

18 *Behold my servant, whom 
T have chosen; my beloved, tin 
whom my soul is well pleased: 
J will put my Spirit upon him, 
and he shall show judgment to 
the Gentiles. 


19 Ile #shall not strive, nor 
cry; neither shall any man hear 


| his voice in the streets. 


20 A Ybruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench, till he send 
forth judgment unto victory. 

21 And in his name shall the 
Gentiles trust. 





§ Isa. 42. 1.—2 Chap. 3. 17; 17. 5.——2 Luke 
17. 20; John 18. 36, 38; 2 Corinthians 10, 1. 
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17. By Esaias the prophet—The 
evangelist considers this quietude of 
our Lord as going to fulfil Isa. xlii, 1-4, 
@ passage in which the Messiah is de- 
scribed, under the image of one of the 
ancient Hebrew judges, as establishing 
righteousness in the earth by the most 
silent and spiritual means and influ- 
ences. It predicted these things: 

1. That the Messiah should come from 
God, as his minister and servant. 2. 
That his own personal character should 
be of the most mild and gentle kind. 
3. He should be most tender in his deal- 
mes. 4. He should give victory to truth 
and righteousness in the world. 5. That 
not only Jews, but Gentiles should trust 
in his name. 

This prophecy, be it remembered, 
was delivere centuries before our 
Lord’3 birth, and was applied by the 
early Jews to the coming of the Mes- 
siah. ; 

18. Behold my servant—Christ, though 
the Son, humbled himself, and took upon 
himself the fortn of a servant. He shall 
show judgment—That is, he shall reveul 
the principles of truth and righteousness 
to the Gentiles. Here the enlargement 
of the dispensation of the Messiah be- 
yond the timits of Judaism (which was 
8o great a difficulty at first even with 
our Lord’s apostles and the Apostolic 
Church) is expressly predicted by the 
Old Testament prophets. 

19. He shull not strive—Here the 
peaceful character of the Saviour is set 
in beautiful contrast with the greatness 
of his deeds. Though he rule the na- 
tions with his law. he shall be peaceful 
and noiseless. His victories shall be 





the victories of peace. The rulers of 
Christendom haye sometimes spread 
Christianity by the sword: but that 
was in express contradiction both to 
the personal character of Christ and to 
the ‘precepts and principles of his Gos- 
pel. Strive—To strive is to tight. Our 
Lord at this time retreated from publicity 
to avoid all contest or strife. Nor cry— 
He shall raise no battle ery. Voice in 
the streets—Rallying his partisans to the 
riot and the sedition. 

20. A bruised reed—He shall bethe 
tenderest of all conquerors to those who 
desire to submit to his authority. The 
spirit, bruised like a bruised reed, shall 
receive no crushing blow from him. 
He will be rather the tender cultivator, 
who will bind up and réstore the broken 
plant, than the ravager, who will break 
its bruised stem. Smokiny jlaz—Rather 
smoking lamp-wick. The submitting 
soul, whose life flickers like the last 
spark of the expiring lump-wick, will 
find that He will not extinguish, but 
pouring in fresh oi] will raise it to a 
blaze. Judyment unto victory—Ten- 
der as he is, he still shall conqner, 
Judgment here means rectitude, or right- 
eousness, as laid down in the divine 
law and embodied in the Gospel. But 
this righteousness the Messiah shall 
send forth to victory, to conquest, and 
to triumph in the earth. So successful, 
though so meek, shall this subduer be. 

21. Gentiles trust—The spirit of in- 
spiration here ;araph~ases the words of 
the prophet, giving his essential mean- 
ing rather than the exact terms In 
the book of Isaiah the words are, “The 
isles shall wait for his law.” By the 
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22 4 ~Then was brought un- 
vo him one possessed with a 
devil, blind, and dumb: and, he 
healed him, insomuch that the 
blind» and dumb oth spake 
and saw. : : 

23 And all the people were 
amazed, and said, Is not this the 
Son of David ? 

24 *But when the Pharisees 
neard it, they said, This fellow 
doth not cast out devils, but by 
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*Beelzebub the prince of the 
deyils. 

25 And* Jesus Yknew their 
thoughts, and said unto them, 
Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand: 

26 And if Satan cast ont Satan, 
he is divided against himeselt; 
how shall then *his kingdom 
stand ? 





ao See chap. 9. 32; Mark 8 11; Luke 11. 14, 
w Chap. 9. 34; Mark 3. 22; Luke 11. 15.—2 Gr, 
Beeizebul: and so verse 27, 


y Chapter 9. 4; Luke 6. 8; 9,47; John 2. 25; 
Acts 1, 24; Revelation 2, 23.—z John 12. 31° 
14, 30; 2 Corinthians 4. 4. 





isles are meant the distant nations of the 
earth, especially those separated by wa- 
ter, and so the Gentiles in general. We 
have here a clear prediction that the 
religion of the Gospel shall become 
universal. 

Mr. Gibbon objects to the proofs from 
prophecy, because they so commonly 

- predict the Messiah as a conquering war- 
rior. The present prophecy is one of 
those predictions that clearly show the 
descriptions of his warlike victories 
to be truly figurative representations of 
the triumphs of Ins holy doctrines. 

§ 42.—HEALING DEMONIAC, BLASPHE- 
My OF Houy Spirit, 22-37. 

22. With a devil, blind, and dumb— 
Disease and possession are the product 
of sin, and they are thus found going 
naturally together. See note on chap. 
rv, 24. 

23. Amazed—tThese fresh displays of 
love surprised and melted their hearts. 
They cannot but feel the movings of 
faith upon one so mighty and so benevo- 
lent. Son of David—They no doubt 
were aware that he was reputed to be 
o: the royal line; and these miracles, 
comirg thus from him, awakened a 
presentiment that he might indeed be 
the illustrious Son of David, predicted 
in the prophets as the coming Messiah. 

24. Pharisees heard itt—The miracle 
was reported doubtless to them for ex- 
planation. They felt that if his, pure 
doctrines should prevail, their influence 
was at an eud. The miracle they do 


self-destruction. 





not deny, but ascribe it to an infernal 
power. 

Beelzebub the prince of the devils—So 
great and numerous are the miracles 
that they cannot ascribe them to any 
one less than the prince. Beelzebub 
was worshipped at Ekron, (2 Kings i, 
1,2,) as the god of flies; that is, as the 
god who protected the inhabitants from 
the annoyance of gnats and flies. See 
note on chap. x, 25. 

25. Every kingdom divided against 
itself—Our Lord proceeds to refute the 
slander that he is confederated with the. 
prince of darkness. It 1s plain that he 
is working against the evil power. He 
is driving the infernal power from his 
strongest posts, and beating him back 
from his boldest incursions into the 
world. Now this would imply that the 
kingdom of evil was working against 
itself and that Satan was in the act o1 
No doubt tne king: 
dom of evil is the kingdom of confusion, 
but it cannot be conceived that it shouid 
divide against itself and one half fight 
for the good. 

26. Oust out Satan—Our Lord bere 
assumes, what doubtless the Jews 
would grant, that to cast out Satan is 
the strongest proof that can be visibly 
given cf hostility to Satan. Itis a case 
of the directest possible issue. It is a 
point where the kingdom of God ana 
of Satan come into direct hostile con- 
tact. Certainly, as the general nghte 
the battle for one side, the side of good, 
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27 And if I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by *whom do your 
children cast them out? there- 
fore they shall be your judges. 

28 But if I cast out devils by 
the Spirit of God, then *the 
kingdom of God is come unto 
you. 

29 °Or else how can one enter 
mto a strong man’s house, and 
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spoil his foods, except he first 
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bind the strong man? and then 
he will spoil his house. : 
30 He that is not with me is 
agairst me; and he that gath- 
ereth not with me scattereth 
abroad. 

31 4 Wherefore I say unto 
you, “All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven un- 





a Mark 9, 38, 39, —b Dan. 2, 44; 7. 14: Luke 1. 33; 
11, 20; 17. 20, 21.——e Isa. 4), 24; Luke 11. 21-23, 


d@ Mark 8, 28; Luke 12. 10: Hebrews 46, 4, &c.; 
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it is the highest possible proof that he 
is truly on that side. 

27. Your children—That is, your dis- 
ciples. That there were among the 
Jews exorcists, who at least professed 
to cast out devils. we know from 
the Apocrypha, from Josephus, and 
from Acts xix, 12-14. it appears by 
the writings of the earliest Christian 
fathers that this power of exorcism re- 
mained for some time in the primitive 
Chureh. The truth doubtless is, that as 
the power of Satan had been for a pe- 
riod extraordinarily manifest at our Sa- 
viour’s coming, (See note on chap. i, 20,) 
by the fact of possession, s6 some power 
had been divinely allowed to the Jews 
to dispossess. If, therefore, the Jews 
looked upon the appearance of demoniac 
possession as an increase of the power 
of Satan in the world, and if they look- 
ed upon the power of expulsion exer- 
cised by their own sons as a benevolent 
power and hostile to Satan, what right 
had. they to ascribe this stupendous 
mastery over evil spirits, displayed 
by our Lord and exercised by him 
in the most merciful way, to any 
power but the highest power of God? 
Judging our Saviour as they judged 
their own sons, they were bound to 
attribute his miracles to a gracious 
power. 

28. The kingdom of God—So numer- 
ous and powerful had been our Sav- 
four’s works that the Jews had as- 
cribed them, not to a spirit of common 
order, but to the very prince of hell. 
But if they were as beneticent as they 
were powerful, why not esecribe them 





to the prince of heaven, and so con- 
clude that the kingdom of heaven had 
come? 

29. A strong man’s house—Our Lord 
here argues that his expelling devils 
proves his superiority over them. As 
a strong man enters the house of a 
weaker and spoils his goods, so our 
Lord enters the devil’s tenement and 
despoils him of it. 

30. Not with me is against me—Ou 
Lord here illustrates by a proverbial 
maxim the contrariety of Satan’s king- 
dom and his own, as shown~by the 
opposite works of the two. 

He—Any one; here spoken in allu- 
sion to Satan. Not with me-—That does 
not harmonize with me in spirit and in 
action. Js against »me—And therefore 
one is not to be considered the allv of 
the other, as you charge me with being 
the ally of Satan. Gathereth...scattereth 
—These words allude to a gathering in 
harvest. Co-labourers yather in concert; 
the ravager of their fields scattereth the 
produce. 

31. Wherefore—That i3, in conse- 
quence of what has just been said. 
This seems to imply either that the 
Pharisees had committed a blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, or were in 
great danger of so doing. There is 
nothing to show conclusively which. 
All manner—All sorts of sin may upon 
repentance, through the atonement, be 
forgiven. _Blesphemy—The original 
meaning of the word blasphemy is sim- - 
ply reproach or slender. At the present 
time it is applied almost exclusively in 
reference to the Supreme Being. — It 


A.D. 31. 
to men: ®but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven unto men. 
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32 And whosoever ‘speaketh 
a word against the Sun of inan, 
Sit shall be forgiven him: but 
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may therefore, in general, be defined 
‘ the utterance of a presumptuous insult 
toward God.” But asit may be as truly 
committed in thought or in act as in 
speech, it may rather be defined the 
offering a presumptuous insult to God. 
Tt is a great sin. Humanly speaking, 
there may be greater crimes; but there 
can be no greater sin. If the magnitude 
of an offence be measured by the rank 
of the dignity insulted, this must be 
pre-eminently an infinite sin. It is 
therefore the wonder and the glory of 
the atonement that it should be for- 
given, or that the author of it should 
escape everlasting retribution. This 
passage informs us that such forgive- 
ness, through the atonement, can take 
place, when the blasphemy and the in- 
sult infringe against the Father or the 
Son; but when the blasphemy finds 
itself appropriated by the Holy Ghost 
as an insult to himself, there is no for- 
giveness. 

32. Against the Son—Olshausen has 
called special attention to the grada- 
tions of aggravation implied in the 
blasphemy successively against the 
Father and the Son and the Spirit. 
But perhaps in detail he has hardly so 
developed it as to bring out the true 
point. 

Let it be remarked, that when sin is 
committed against the Father or the 
Son neither is ever viewed as withdraw- 
ing himself from the sinner during the 
day of his probation. God, the Father, 
as Creator and Providence, still contin- 
ues his mercies; and the atonement of 
God the Son is never probationarily 
withdrawn. But the Spirit does be- 
come grieved, and does become vexed 
and depart. 

God the Father is contemplated as 
the original back-ground, so to speak, of 
Deity; God the Son is Deity manifest in 
the redemptive plan and dispensation ; 
God the Holy Spirit is Deity, specially 
in his sanctifying personality, going forth 
as a Spirit of purity, making his trials to 





win and assimilate man to his own 
pure nature. As a pure Spirit, he is 
also represented as a tender and a senst- 
tive Spirit. He is easily veaed and 
grieved and made to depart. On this 
point let us remark: 

1. To grieve, to vex, or to resist the 
Holy Spirit does not of itself amount to 
this blespheming the Holy Spirit. For 
all these, as matter of fact, are done, and 
yet the sinners do repent and be saved. 
And from this fact has perhaps arisen 
the real difficulty which commentators 
have found in this passage. 

2. Nor is this blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit the same as becoming hardened 
against impression, or becoming hope- 
less by’ continuance in sin, or as ‘“sip- 
ning away tire day of grace.” It is 
plainly, however long the preparation, 
one heinous act; so heinous in itself as 
that the Spirit becomes, therefor, the 
sinner’s enemy. Isa. Ixili, 10. 

3. Not every reproach, nay, not every 
word or expression truly in itself blas- 
phemous toward the Holy Spirit, not 
even with blasphemous intention, really 
reaches its aim; that is, really is accept- 
ed by the Holy Spirit as blasphemy 
against itself. Experience shows that 
such words are repented of, and, though 
perhaps not often, forgiven. Even a 
dignified human spirit will frequently 
refuse to impute to persons the full 
insult they intend. The mind of the 
Spirit itself is most pure, wise, avd 
sovereign judge when the insult offered 
to itself shall be held as blasphemy 
against itself. Just as many a man of 
high and sensitive henour will not be 
insulted by certain characters, either 
from their insignificance, or their irre- 
sponsibility, or their ignorance, so the 
Holy Spirit will not always accept of 
intended insult offered to itself as this 
blasphemy aguinst itself. 

4, When the Holy Spirit does so 
think right to accept and feel the full 
force of a blasphemy offered 1m thought, 
word, or decd against irsclf then 
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whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghast, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this 
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worla, neither in the world to 
come. 
33 Kither make the tree good, 





h Mark 


3. 29. 





does it resent the insult with a justice 
that knows no mercy. It makes not 
the decision capriciously or arbitrarily, 
but with perfect measurement of the 
actual gilt; aud then with absolute 
finality it abandons the sinner, never to 
return. The man is left in a hardness 
that will never relent. He will live 
doubtless in a state of moveless indif- 
ference until his departure to lis own 
place. This results from the very fact 
of his being abandoned. ‘The atone- 
ment, though not withdrawn, will never 
avail, and the Spirit of holiness is his 
perfect and pure ‘‘enemy.” That re- 
lation 1s as immortal as the nature of 
both. 

Whosoever speaketh against—A softer 
phrase is here used than blasphemeth. 
Nakedly taken, it would imply that 
every uttered word derogatory to the 
Holy Spirit is unpardonable. The 
phrase to speak against, must, however, 
be interpreted by the previous phrase 
Llasphemy against. Orelse we may make 
a difference between blasphemy or re- 
proachful words uttered in regard to 
the Holy Ghost, and blasphemy or evil 
speaking agaziust the Holy Ghost; mean- 
ing by the latter phrase that blasphemy 
which the Holy Ghost does, in his in- 
finite wisdom and justice, interpret and 
accépt against itself. Of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Ghost is the 
sole Judge. It behooves blasphemous 
men to beware. The unfrequency with 
whick such men ever come to God is 
sad proof that they do sin beyond 
all pardon. But it may be remarked, 
that inasmuch as the withdrawal of the 
Spirit will ever result in complete in- 
cifference, the very fear of a penitent 
man, that he has committed it, is full 
demonstration that he has not so done. 

A sin unto death is spoken of by 
Samt Jobn, for which no prayer is to be 
otfered. That the sin mentioned by 
Saint Jolin, is the same as our Lord here 
describes is evident from this, that our 
Lord declares that all other sins are 





pardonable; whereas the sin described 
by John is unpardonable. The same may 
perhaps be said of the sin of apostacy de- 
scribed by the apostle in the sixth chap- 
ter of Hebrews. It appears that there 
ig but one unpardonable sin, and all 
these are dt. Neither in this. . .to comme— 
Neither in time nor in eternity. Mark 
iii, 29, expresses it: “Hath never fer- 
giveness, but is in danger of eternel 
damnation.”” It is difficult to say in 
what words the eternity of retribution 
could be more unequivocally expressed. 

33-37. Our Lord in this passage first 
argues in regard to himself, that as his 
fruit ts good, namely, his miracles ot 
mercy, it follows that he ts good, and not, 
as they have blasphemously charged, 
on the side of evil. He then retorts the 
same principle on themselves. They 
cannot do right and good so long as 
their hearts are evil. Nothing but the 
change of heart can produce the beneti- 
cent change of life. 

33. Hither make the tree good—That 
is, consider or hold the tree to be good. 
There cannot be a permanent evntra- 
riety between a moral agent’s moral 
actions and his moral dispositions 

There is a sort of religious dvctrine 
which teaches that men are not depraved 
in their natures, but only in their uctions 
Their nature back of their actions, it is 
claimed, is either innoceut or it is neu- 
tral—ueither good nor bad; and all of 
human depravity consists in the fact 
that men do freely act bad, and always 
will do so. Now, in opposition to this 
doctrine, our Lord teaches that there is 
in men a moral nature back cf raoral 
action; just as the tree is back of the 
fruit, just es the fountain is back of the 
stream, and just as the treasury fill of 
good or evil is drawn from by the 
owner. It follows from this fact of man’s 
fallen moral nature, that in order to be 
pure in life he must become pure in 
heart. There inust be a change in hec'rt 
in order that there should be a 2omplete 
change in moral action. This dces not 
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and ‘his fruit good; or else 
make the tree corrupt, and his 
fruit, corrupt: for the tree is 
known by Ads fruit. 

34 O jgeneration of vipers, 
hew can ye, being evil, speak 
good things? Ffor out of the 


abundance of the leart the 
mouth speaketh. 

35 A 'good man out of the 
good treasure of the heart briny- 
eth forth good things: and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things. 





4 Chap. 7. 17; Luke 6, 43, 44.——7 Chap. 3. 7; 
23. 33,—k Luke 6. 45. 

indeed deny that in individual acts (as 
in the fall of the angels or of man) their 
free will rnay choose wrong from a right 
nature. But in their permanent history 
the actions and the character will con- 
form to each other. 

Now no nature can change itself. If 
the nature is bad, the resulting action 
is bad; and if the action is bad, that 
bad action cannot react and make the 
nature good. So that no mere natural 
man can regenerate himself: that is, 
make his own nature good and pure. 
No filthy stream can make its fountain 
clean. No corrupt fruit can send back 
-a stream of pure sap and regenerate 
the tree. 

There must then be a divine aid. A 
gracious power must he able to enter 
our nature, and there, by power, make 
all right, or must communicate 10 the 
fallen nature the power to perform those 
conditions by which it may come right. 
Fatalism teaches that God by arbitrary 
power seizes some part of the human 
race, and absolutely makes them right. 
Our own Church teaches that God gives 
the power to all men by his Holy Spirit 
to do works meet for repentance; that 
grace used obtains further grace and 
power; so that by a gracious ability, 
and ‘iot by a natural ability, man may 
gttain reformation, regeneration, and 
salvation. Yet that grace is not irre- 
sistible, nor necessarily unresisted, but 
accepted and used in action, with a full 
power of willing and acting otherwise 
instead. 

Tree corrupt—-Moral corruption of na- 
ture hes to a great degree in the state 
of the dispositions. It consists ¢n a per- 
manent ternper and purpose to indulge 
the appetites, passions, and desires, with 
little or no regard to the divine law or 








U Psa, 37. 30, 81: Prov. 10. 20, 21; Eph. 4, 2; 
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the obligations of absolute right. Hence 
sin is either a state or an action which 
is a transgression of the law. ' 

34. O generation of vipers—Our Lord 
in the last verse had used these doe- 
trines to show that he was pure and 
good, because his actions were so. Ilo 
now turns upon his opponents to con- 
vince them that they were the reverse 
in nature, and must be the reverse in 
action. The term generation of vipers 
indicates that depravity is inborn. As 
the viper’s nature is derived by propa- 
gation from its original parents, so man’s 
moral nature is derived from his pro- 
genitors. Divine grace is therefore ne- 
cessary as that which by nature we 
cannot have; and a man must as a free 
agent use that grace which worketh 
within him both to will and todo. He 
must not receive the grace of God in 
vain. How can ye—They could not by 
mere nature, any more than an Ethiop 
can make himself white. Experience, 
Scripture, and reason teach this. God’s 
grace, over and above nature, must give 
the power of change, and man must use 
it. Abundance of the heart—Abundance 
of the dispositions back of the will. 

35. Good treasure of the heart—A 
most beautiful expression. The heart 
of a good man is a treasure of good things. 
Divine truths, blessed expressions, spir- 
itual susceptibilities, holy emotions, 
dwell there richly, and abound. Like a 
wealthy banker, he has only to draw 
the precious treasure forth whenever 
occasion demands. vil treasure—But 
the depraved man also has his treasury 
of evil. Hostile feelings against truth 
and goodness, skeptical arguments, ma- 
lign emotions, purpose to prefer self 
interest to right, hatred of God and 
religion, are all heaped togethe-, end 
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_36 But I say unto you, That 
™every idle word that men shall 
sveaxk, they shall give account 
tnercof in the day of judg- 
ment. 

37 For by thy "words thou 


shalt’ be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned. 
38 § °Then certain of the 
scribes and of the Pharisees 
answered, saying, Master, we 
would see a sign from thee. 





m Eccl. 12.14; Romans 2. 16; Eph, 5. 4, 6, 
im Proy, 13.3; James 2. 21, 25. 
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ready to furnish of their store whenever 
the occasion dlemands. 

36. Hvery idle word—Every worthless 
and unworthy word. The term idle 
means not merely unimportant or insig- 
nificant; but implies that there is some 
positive evil in the word, something 
on account of which it were better 
omitted. 

Tt is not meant by this that all the prat- 
tle of the mother to her child, or of chil- 
dren among themselves, or all the pleas- 
antries of social life, are in themselves 
evil; to be condemned because they do 
not tend to some special religious, pe- 
cuniary, or scientificend. It may indeed 
be said they do tend to a right and nat- 
ural end. They give play to the pleas- 
ant and cheerful emotions, which are a 
part of rightful human happiness. They 
develop the faculties, and physiologi- 
cally quicken the vital circulation, and 
are necessary to health both of body 
aud of mind. Only beware that they are 
regulated by good sense, decency, and 
moderation ; for, let it be remembered, 
they are all to pass God’s judgment trial, 
to be condemned if evil, and thereby to 
condemn us. 

37. For by thy words thou shalt be jus- 
tified—This explains the preceding verse. 
By our words, however unimportant, 
we shall be justified or condemned, ac- 
cording as they are goodor evil. 

38. Master, we would see a sign—This 
asking for a siyn seemed to be a stand- 
ing demand, made at different times; by 
the scribes and Pharisees, as here; by the 
Pharisees with the Sadducees in chap. 
xvi, 1,4; and by the people in Luke xi, 
16, 29. See also John vi, 30; 1 Cor. 
i, 22, Our Lord uniformly not only 
refused compliance, but rebuked the 
request, From this, some skeptics have 
boldly inferred that our Lord could not 





furnish the stgn; and that he really per- 
formed no miracles; since miracles are 
signs. To these cavils, perhaps answers 
will appear in the course of our remarks. 
But we may here remark that although 
a miracle is in a true sense a sign, yet 
there is a difference between a miracle 
and a sign. A miracle is a work going 
forth from our Lord’s own power and 
act. <A sign would be some divine foken, 


given from some other source, as a con- 


firmatory seal of his Messiahship. Now, 
as miracles going out from our Lord’s 
power were proper and true manifesta- 
tions of himself, it was upon proof ofthose 
that our Lord rightly held that he was to 
be received. He claimed to be accepted 
for what he himself was or did. What 
the Jews at this time sought, as appears 
from Luke, was a sign from heaven; and 
it is probable that they had in their 
minds what in Matt. xxiv, 30, is called 
“the sign of the Son of man in heaven ;” 
that is, the glory of his approaching 
presence, preceding and betokening him 
And this is explained in Daniel vii, 13, 
where the Son of man, with his glory 
in the heavens, is described, exhibiting 
the Lord in the same array of state, 
though not upon the same occasion. 
The Jews may have identified this 
glorious manifestation in the skies with 
the. Messiah's first advent or coming. 
And as it was, possibly, this siyn of the. 
Son of man, or manifestation in the 
heavens, which the Jews now had in 
their thoughts in asking a celestial siyn, 
so hence we have @ good, reason why 
our Lord does not grant their request. 
It was out of the divine order; ines- 
much as that glorious appearing be 
longed to his second coming in power 
and judgment, and not to his first com: 
ing in humiliation and for salvation. 
But see notes on Matt. xvi, 14. 
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39 But ne answered and said 
anto them, An evil and Padul- 
terous generation seeketh after 
a sign; and there shall no sign 
be given to it, but the sign of 
the prophet Jonas: 


40 9For as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in tne 
whale’s belly: so shall the Son 
of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the 
earth. 





p Isaiah 57, 3; chapter 16. 4; Mark 
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39. He answered—Our Lord uniformly 
rakuked this demand for a sign. The 
temper of the demand itself was not to 
be indulged. Luke says that they 
made the request tempting, or making 
experiments upon him. They had a 
moblike desire to see splendid shows 
in the sky, not unlike the excitement of 
~ the populace for fireworks on some day 
of public celebration. And for a Mes- 
siah they wished a leader of the people 
who should gratify their riotous tastes 
and give them war and victory. This 
is the Messiah that gross human nature 
ever seeks. Adulterous—Compare note, 
chap. iv, 8, and introduction to chap. v, 
par. 4. Israel had once been, as it were, 
-the true spouse and bride of Jehovah. 
Their true spouse now was Jesus, the 
Jehovah incarnate. But with a vile 
spiritual adullery they were forsaking 
him, and embracing in their hearts a 
false Messiah, the incarnation of their 
own riotous tastes and appetites. Hence 
they were not only an evil, but adulter- 
ous generation. Sign of the prophet 
Jonas—Our Lord, even in refusing a 
siqn, gives a sion. His prophecy of 
his burial, after the manner of the swal- 
lowing of Jonah, was in itself a miracle 
of foreknowledge, and so a proof of his 
Messiahship. 

40. Three days—His resurrection, con- 
pected with the diurnal revolution, would 
bo an astronomical sign. 

Our Saviour was not in the tomb 
three days and three entire nights, ac- 
cording to our modes of calculation. 
He expired on Friday afternoon and rose 
on Sunday morning. He was therefore 
entombed but the nights of Friday and 
Saturday. But the Jews reckoned the 
eutire twenty-four hours in an unbroken 
piece, as a night-and-day. They count- 
ed the odd fragment of a day, in compu- 
tation, as an entire night-and-day. Our 





Lord therefore was dead during ‘hree 
night-and-days. 

The sign of-the prophet Jouah wag 
full of warning to the Jews. Jerusalem 
was the modern Nineveh; a living par- 
allel to Jonah, greater than Jonah him- 
self, was predicting its destruction; and 
the three night-and-days suggested that 
without repentance Jerusalem might 
meet the destruction that Nineveh, by 
repentance. escaped. Jonah prophesied 
a destruction in forty days; Jerusalem 
was destroyed after forty years. Whale 
—Rather, sea menster. But Dr. Thom- 
son has the following remarks on this. 
subject : 

“The Bible says that the Lord had 
prepared a great fish to swallow up the 


prophet; but in Matthew it is called a 


whale by our Saviour. Now, if I am 


correctly informed, there are no whales 


in the Mediterranean. 
explain this? 

“Simply by the fact that the multipli- 
cation of ships in this sea, after the 
time of Jonah. frightened them out or 
it, as other causes have driven all lions 
out of Palestine, where they were once 
numerous. It is well known that some 
of the best fishing stations. even in the 
great oceans, have been abandoned hy 
the whales because of the multitude of 
whalers that visited them. This sea 
would of course be forsaken. If you 
could stock it thoroughly with these 
monsters to-day, there would be none 
left. a year hence. But up to the time 
of Jonah navigation was in its infancy, 
ships were few and small, and they kept 
mostly along the shores, leaving the 
interior undisturbed. Whales may 
therefore have been common 1m tls 
Mediterranean. And there are in- 
stances on record of the appearance of 
huge marine creatures in this sea in 
ancient days. Some of these may have 
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41 ™The men of Nineveh shall 
rise in the judgment with this 
generation, and ‘shall condemn 
It: ‘because they repented at 
the preaching of Jonas; and be- 
hold, a greater than Jonas 7s 
here. 

42 "The queen of the south 
shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for she came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth 


to hear the wisdom of Solomon; 
and behold, a greater than Solo- 
mon és here. 

43 When the unclean spirit 
is gone out of a man, “he walk- 
eth through dry places, seeking 
rest, and findeth none. 

44 Then he saith, I will return 
into my house from whence I 
came out; and when he is come, 
he findeth 7¢ empty, swept and 
garnished. 





r Luke 11, 32.— 8s Jer. 3, 11; Ezek. 16, 51, 52; 
Rom, 2, 27,—?t Jonah 3. 5. 


w1 Kings 10.1; 2 Chronicles 9. 1; Luke 11. 81 
© Luké 11, 24.——0 Job 1. 7; 1 Peter 5. & 





been whales. The Hebrew word dag, 
it is true, means simply any great fish; 
out nothing is gained by resorting to 
such a solution of the difficulty. Our 
Lord calls it a whale, and | aim content- 
ed with his translation; and whale it 
was, not a shark or lamia, as some 
critics maintain. In a word, the whole 
affair was miraculous, and as such, is 
taken out of the category of difficulties.” 

Heart of the earth—<As our Lord was 
not buried in the ground, but enclosed 
in a tomb of rock, some have under- 
stood by the plirase, heart of the earth, 
the place of departed spirits, to which 
our Lord at his death descended. But 
surely the rock is a part of the earth, as 
truly as the soil. The bosom of a rock 
is very expressively styled the heart of 
the earth. 

41. Shall condemn it—The far supe- 
rior example of the Ninevites shall re- 
flect condemnation on the Jerusalemites. 
They repented—Though Jonah and Nin- 
eveh were a type of Jesus and Jerusa- 
lem, yet there is one point in which 
there is contrast rather than parallel. 
Nineveh repented on much less evidence. 
Jerusalem rejected the most beneficent 
miracles, persisted in sin, and died in 
impenitence. Thus did our Lord, in re- 
fusing a sign, give a sign and a witness. 

42. Queen of the sowth—Of Sheba. Al- 
ford says: “Josephus calls her ‘queen 
of Egypt and Ethiopia,’ that is, Meroe, 
whose queens were usually called Can- 
dace. Abyssinian ‘tradition, agreeing 
smth this account, calls her Magueda, 





and supposes her to have embraced the 
Jewish. religion in Jerusalem. The 
Arabians, on the other hand. also claim 
her, calling her Balkis, which latter is 
probably nearer the truth, as Sheba is 
a tract in Arabia Felix, near the Red 
Sea, near the present Aden, abounding 
in spice, and gold, and precious stones.” 

43. When the unclean spirit—Our 
Lord draws a picture. of the present 
apostate generation, (including the blas- 
pheming Pharisees,) from tle demoniac 
whom he had dispossessed hefore the 
commencement of this discourse, and 
whose case had given rise to it, (verse 22.) 
That generation had melted, and beea 
transiently converted, under the preach- 
ing of John. They were precisely like 
the man he had just dispossessed. But 
how had the devil again possessed them! 
Dry places—Waterless, and therefore 
uninhabited deserts. Walketh through 
dry places—The demon. driven by divine 
power from the hearts of men, is pic: 
tured by our Lord as not going to hel} 
directly, but as lingering in the unpeo- 
pled regions of the dry desert. Seeking 
rest, and findeth none—Because he pantin 
for a residence in a human being. 

44. Return into my house—The living 
liuman frame. mpty, swept— The 
terms still describe the man under tho 
figure of a house ready for the demoa 
to enter. He is empty of the I:lessed 
Spirit now grieved away; swept of all 
past holy influences and impressions 
Garnished—Furnisked ; fitted up for his _ 
devilish tenant. The old word garnish, 
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45 Then goeth he, and taketh 
with himselt seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there : 
Fand the last state of that man 
is worse than the first. Even 
so shall it be also unto this 
wicked generation. 

46 While he yet talked to 
the people, Ybehold his mother 
and “his brethren stood without, 
desiring to speak with him. 
.47 Then one said unto him, 
Behold thy mother and thy 


brethren stand without, desiring 
to speak with thee. 

48 But he answered and said 
unto him that told him, Who is 
my mother? and who are my 
brethren ? 

49 And he stretched forth his 
hand toward his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren! 

50 For *whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my broth- 
er, and sister, and mother. 





w Heb.'6. 4: 10.26; 2 Pet. 2. 20°98.——y Mark 
8. 31; Luke & 19 2t.—< Chap. 13.45; Mark 6.3; 


John 2. 12; 7. 3,5; Acta 1. 14; i Cor. 9.5; Gal. 1.1% 
«John 15, 14; Gal. 5.6; 6.15; Col. 3.11: Heb. 2 11. 





garniture, applies properly to all orna- 
mental furnishing of a house or other 
object. 

45. Goeth... taketh. ..seven—He will 
not re-enter weak and alone. He will 
take with him a strong reinforcement, 

“so ag not again to be ejected. Worse 
than the first—At least seven times 
worse. This wicked qeneration—Krom 
whom John’s preaching briefly expelled 
the devil, but to whom eiglit devils have 
now returned. 

§ 45. ATTEMPT OF THE MOTHER AND 
BRoOtTueErs OF JESUS TO SEE HIM, 46-50. 

46. Mother... brethren — Concerning 
the brothers of our Lord, see on chap. 
xiii, 55, also Matt. i, 25. Stood withowt— 
This was in Galilee, but in what house 
is not said. He was doubtless sur- 
rounded within doors by a dense congre- 
gation, probably in a synagogue. The 
purpose for which the mother and brotk- 
ers of Jesus came to obtain an interview 
with him, is explained’ in the parallel 
passage of Mark iii, 31. The family are 
anxious for his safety or his health, and 
come to induce him to retire from his 
ministry to their home at Nazareth. 

It seems that our Lord’s disciples were 
within the house on this eccasion, and 
his brothers were withvut. They could 
pot then have been the same persons. 
James the Less, therefore, cauld not tave 
heen one of his drothers, for he was one 
of the apwsties. Nor 
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brother Jude, otherwise called Thad- 
deus and Lebbeus. Nor could their 
brother ,Matthew, if he was a son 
of the same Alpheus or Cleophas. 
HWenee the James and Judas, or Jude, 
among the disciples, who were sons of 
Cleophas, and cousins of Jesus, were 
not the same as the James and Judas 
mentioned chap. xiii, 55, who were lit- 
erally brothers of Jesus. Jesus then 
liad half-brothers, the sous of Mary, 
and the perpetual virginity of Mary is 
not to be believer. 

Our Lord liad brothers, (half brothers,) 
whose names were James, Joses, Simon, 
and Judas, and also sisters. He had 
cousins, whose names were James, 
Joses, Judas, and Matthew. See note 
on chap. xiii, 55. 

49. Disciples. ..my mother—Our Lord 
here refused, or at icast delayed to see 
his relatives, to teach an important les- 
son. Nothing more close than the cor 
nection of Christ and his believers. The 
tie of human relationship is physica’ 
and temporal; the tie to Christ is spit 
itual and eternal. And we see from 
this passage how absurd is the idea 
that Mary is our intercessor with Christ 
or God. The connection of any saint 
with Jesus by faith is greater than this 
tio of blood in itself is. 

Our Lord speaks of mother. brother, 
and sister; but never cf any humas 


evuld James's | father. 





CHAPTER XII. 
IJ\ITE same day went Jesus out 
of the house, *and sat by the 
sea side. 
2 And great multitudes were 
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gathered together unto him, so 
that *he went into a ship, and 
sat; and the whole multitude 
stood on the shore. 

3 And he spake many things un- 
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CHAPTER XIII 
§ 49.—TniE SEVEN PARABLES, 1-52. 

As Matthew has in chapters eight 
aud nine exhibited our Lord as a per- 
former of mighty works, namely, ten 
miracles, so now he here presents him 
a8 a parabolist, SEVEN PARABLES— 
FOUR at the sea side, and THREE indoors 
—ure grouped togetier. 

l. The same day—The day of the 
transaction of the last chapter. Lle de- 
livered the parables of this discourse, at 
evening took the boat and left; and ex- 
hausted by the overwhelming labours of 
the day, he sunk to slumbers, which were 
disturbed by the storm, which he stilled 
hy miracle. Went Jesus out of the house— 
]fe had been invited to the house of a 
Vharisee, where he had much discourse. 
But very probably he went to his own 
nouse, from which he departed to the sea- 
shore, as here described, sat by the sea 
side first, probably, with his disciples; 
but the multitudes soon gathered around 
him and them. As appears by Mark 
iv, 1, with the notes, he was obliged to 
eter into the prepared boat and sit in 
Ule boat in the seu. 

Jesus. ..sat—While he sot, ~ve find 
dy the next verse that the multitude 
stood. It was customary in our Say- 
iour’s day for the teacher to sit and the 
disciple to stand. Rabbi Gamaliel was 
probably the first who by arrangement 
took an elevated seat, and allowed his 
pupils to'sit upon seats lower than his 
own platform. So Saul of Tarsus was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. By 
the sea side—Of Lake Gennesaret. In 
regard to the beach of Lake Gennesaret 
consult our note on chap. iv, 13. Stan- 
ley says: “The lake is almost completely 
surrounded by mountains; but those 
mountains vever come down into the 
water, but always have a beach of 
gveater or less extent along the water's 
edge. It is on this smooth margin *he- 





side the Lake Gennesaret’ that we must 
imagine Jesus ‘standing,’ then stepping 
into one of the two boats, and bidding 
Peter launch out into the deep. Luke 
v, 1,2, 4. From the boat, that lay ciose 
by for the purpose. he addressed them . 
his teaching in parables, and they stood 
on the beach,” 

2. Stood on the shore—Our Lord’s 
pulpit. wasea ship; his Chureh the 
broad beach; and his congregation the 
standing multitude. It was an outdoor 
scene, beautiful for the thonght to dwell 
upon. It may have been a quiet day 
iu autumn, when the husbandman upon 
the distant hills was seen scattering the 
seed, from which our Lord drew his 
discourse. 

3. Spake many things. ..in parables 
—Hence he spoke many parables upon 
this one occasion. This clearly demon- 
strates that the SevEN. PARABLES pre- 
sented in this chapter were.all delivered 
on the same day. It contradicts the 
notion of some that Matthew has here 
brought together a eollection of such 
pieces uttered at different: times. On 
the subject of parables we may here 
remark : : ; 

1. The PaRaBve is a brief narrative 
of natural or earthly things, so con- 
structed as to represent spiritual or 
heavenly things impressively to the 
mind. It haga foundation in the divine 
arrangements; for God has so con: 
structed the natural world that the de 
vout mind may look through nature up 
to nature’s God. No compositions in 
human language so forcibly trace tho 
analogies of nature and grace as the 
parables of our Lord. 

2. This kind of composition has ever 
been used hy the most thougntful mea 
of all ages, as the best method of draw- 
ing the heart of mankind from thouglits 
of mere earthly and material things to 
those of 4 spiritual or heavenly natu:e. 
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. ° ! 
to them in parables, saying, 4 Be- 





hold a sower went forth to sow; 





d Luke 


8, 5, 





The sacred parables serve as conduct- 
ors from the world of matter to the 
world of thought. In the Old Testa- 
ment are a few specimens, and among 
the later Jews, even before our Saviour, 
the wiser rabbis, taught by the sacred 
oracles, made use of this mode of in- 
struction. and furnished many parables 
of no mean value, though none will 
compare in excellence with those of our 
Saviour. So the ancient Persians and 
the modern Germans have furnished 
“many exquisite specimens of this kind of 
composition. Those of modern Europe 
have been all the more beautiful from 
the very reason that they are imbued 
with the Biblical spirit. 

3. Our Lord did not condescend, like 
the fable writers of modern times, as 
well as of the heathen world, to form 
parables for the illustration of principles 
of mere earthly morality. He never for- 
gets that his theme is eternity, and his 
object the soul of man. Nor does he 
ever violate the laws of nature, by any 
speaking beasts or birds, or any mon- 
strous fabrications of fancy. His para- 
bles are all true in the general. They 
are things which often happen. Tliey 
are in the ordinary course of nature. 

4. The sacred parable was a wonderful 
vehicle of truth to serve three distinct 
purposes, namely: to veveal, to conceal. 
and to perpetuate. It revealed the sacred 
truth by the striking power of analogy 
and illustration. It concealed the truth 
from him who had not by proper sym- 
pathy or previous instruction the true 
key to its hidden meaning. To such a 
one it was a riddle or a tale. And so 
our Lord could give to his disciples in 
+his method the deepest secrets of his 
kingdom for ages, while the caviller, who 
would have abused the truth. heard 

~ without understanding. See verse 11. 
But the truth thus embodied in narra- 
tive was, as it were, materialized, and 
made fit for perpetuation. It had a form 
and body to it. by which it could be pre- 
served in tangible shape for future ages. 

These considerations will serve to 
show the great wisdom of our Lord in 





e.thrining so much of doctrinal truth 
in vehicles at once so attractive and s¢ 
imperishable. 

First PaRaBLE—The Sower, 3-23. 

That this parable of the sower was 
the first of our Lord’s parables 1s proba 
ble from several reasons. It was so 
new a mode of instruction that the dis- 
ciples, In-verse tenth, inquired why he 
used it, and the reason that he gave 
them was, that truth might be revealed 
to them and hidden from others. 

3. Belwid—The animated introduc- 
tion gives plausibility to the view that 
our Lord pointed to some distant 
sower in sight scattering his seed. 
al sower went forth—The sower is the 
preacher, the seed is the word of truth, 
the soil is the receptive attention of 
the people. Went forth—That is, the 
preacher does not wait for the people 
to come to him. 

How truly our Lord drew his images 
from the scenery around him, Dr. Thom- 
son thus illustrates: 

“Behold a sower went forth to sow. 
There is a nice and close adherence to 
actual life in this form of expression. 
The expression implies that the sower, | 
in the days of our Saviour, lived in a 
hamlet. or village, as all these farmers 
now do: that he did not sow near his 
own house or in a garden fenced or 
walled. Now here we have the wl ole 
within a dozen rods of us. Our horses 
are actually trampling down some seeds 
which have fallen by this wayside, and 
larks and sparrows are busy picking 
them up. That man with his mattoce 
is digging up places where the rock is 
too near the surface for the plough. and 
much that is sown there will wither 
away, because it has no deepness of 
earth. And not a few seeds have fallen 
among this bellan, and will be effectually 
choked by these most tangled of thorn 
bushes. But a large portion alter all 
falls. into really good ground. and four 
months hence will exhibit every variety 
of crop, up to the richest and heaviest 
that ever rejoices tha heart even of an 
American farmer.” 
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4 And when he sowed, some 
sceds fell by the way side, and 
the fowls came and devoured 
them up: 

5 Some fell upon stony pla- 
ces, where they had not much 
earth: and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had 
ne deepness of earth: 

6 And when the fsun was up, 


they were scorched; and be 
cause they had no root, they 
withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns ; 
and the thorns sprung up, and 
choked them: 

8 But others fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some Sa hundredtold, some six- 
tytold, some thirtyfold. 





é Ezek. 11. 19; 36. 26; Amos 6. 12, 


J James 1, 11; Rev. 7. 16.—g Gen. 2%. 12, 





Sceptical writers have maintained 
that the soil of Palestine is so poor as 
to contradict the character for fertility 
ascribed to it in the Old Testament. 
Their error may be shown from the 
following considerations: 1. No such 
superiority of soil over other lands of 
the earth is ascribed to Palestine in 
Scripture as these objectors imagine. 
Thus: the strongest Scripture phrase, 
“a land flowing with milk and honey,” 
is but a picturesque declaration that 
herds and bees should be an abundant 
natural product, which is eminently the 
fact. 2. Mvery land, even fertile Sicily 
has its barren spots. 3. Ages of op- 
pression and total neglect have pro- 
duced barrennuess where most luxuriant 
harvests might have been gathered. 
With due culture the plains of Ksdraelon 
might be made the granary of the Mast. 
4. The very rocks of Palestine being of 
limestone, are easily crumbled. and are 
thereby made a source of fertility. The 
hills afford terraces for the vines which 
under proper culture would cover them. 
The rich olive flourishes best in this 
rocky soil. 

4. Fell by the wayside—Dropped in 
the hard path and so lay on the surface, 
a ready food for birds. “The ordinary 
reads or paths in the East lead often 
along the edge of the fields, which are 
menclosed. Hence, as the sower scat- 
ters his seed, some of it is liable to fall 
beyond the ploughed portion, on the 
hard, beaten ground which forms the 
wayside.”—Prof. Hackett. 

Devoured them up—In the old Eng- 
Rah, the phrase “devoured them up” 
was intensive and energetic. 





5. Stony places—Rocky places. These 
were not spots infested with numerous 
stones, but thin layers of soil over a sur- 
face of rock. Stanley vividly describes 
“the long sheets of bare rock laid like 
flagstones*side by side along the soil.”’ 
He quotes Keith as saying: “The round- 
ed and rocky hills of Judea swell out in 
empty, unattractive, and even repulsive 
barrenness.” Sprung up— There being 
no chance for a root to penetrate down- 
wards, the sap struck up and produced 
a sudden but feeble stock. Luring the 
rainy season in Palestine this is a rapid 
process. 

6. Sun was up—The hot Oriental sun 
would soon wither the rapid and tender 
stock. 

7. Some fell among thorns—Briers and 
brambles in hot countries have a quick 
and plentiful overgrowth. They crowd 
and choke every other form of vegeta- 
tion. ‘ Every one who has been in Pal 
estine must have been struck with the 
number of thorny shrubs and plants that 
abound there. The traveller finds them 
in his path, go where he may. Many 
of them are small, but some grow as 
high as a man’s head, The Rabbinical 
writers say that there are no less than 
twenty-two words in the Hebrew Bible 
denoting thorny and prickly plants. 
The prevalence of such shrubs, say 
agricultunsts, shows a luxuriant soil 
If proper care be not taken they soon 
get the upper hand, and spread in every 
direction. ‘I went by the field of the — 
slothful; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and rettles had covered tle 
face thereof.’ Pioy. xxiv, 30-31."— Prof, 
Hackett. 


ONO )) 
9 » Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

10 And the disciples came, and 
said unto him, Why speakest 
thou unto them in parables ? 

11 He answered and said unto 
them, Because ‘it is given unto 
you to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. 

12 *For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance: but who- 
soever hath not, from him shall 
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be taken away even that he 
hath. 

13 Therefore speak I to them in 
parables: ! because they seeing 
see not; and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they understand. 

14 And in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith, 
™ By hearing ye shall hear, and 
shall not understand; and see- 
ing ye shall see, and shall not 
perceive: 

15 For this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and thezr ears ®are 





& Chapter 11. 15; Mark 4. 9.—d¢ Chapter 
11,25; 16.17; Mark 4 11; 1 Corinthians 2. 10; 
1 John 2, 27.— Chapter 25, 29; Mark 4, 23; 
Luke 8. 18; 19. 26. 





9. Ears to hear—Who hath faculties, 
let him remember that he is responsible 
for their use. Whoever has powers of 
attention, let him now exert them; les- 
sons most important for him to hear will 
- now be presented. 

10. Why speakest thou. ..in parables 
—It was (evidently from this question) 
a new form of our Lord’s teaching. 
Why was it now so plentifully adopted 
as to furnish seven in a single discourse? 
Unto them—That is, to the people. This 
included no doubt the cavillers who had 
abused his more literal teaching. 

11. Given unto you to know the mys- 
teries—Mysteries to others but plain 
truths to you, because I furnish you the 
key. The parabolic form veils the truth 
from them, but unveils the truth to 
you. See introductory note of the 
chapter. The kingdom of heaven—It 
is to be noted that these seven para- 
bles all have for their subject the king- 
dum of God: its planting principles, 
developments, and final victory. 

12. Whosoever hath—TVhiat is, hath a 
willing and receptive disposition and 
purpose. Siall be given—Namely, the 
truth which he is willing to receive. 
Hat» not—Hath not the receptivity. 
That he hath—The disciples had a re- 
ceptive disposition, and so there was 
given to them the lesson and its ex- 
planation, the parable and its doctrine. 





Zt Deut. 29. 3, 4; Isa. 42. 18.20; Jer. 5. 21; Ezek. 
12,2; 2 Cor. 4, 3, 4.7m Isa. 6. 9? Ezek. 12. 2; 
Mark 4. 12; Luke 8, 10; John 12, 40; Acts 28. 26; 
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The Jewish cavillers had not the recep- 
tive willingness, and so even that 
which they had was taken from them, 
namely, the opportunity of learning. 
It was either withheld, or wrapped 
in unexpressed enigmas. Abuse of 
privileges justly produces their with- 
drawment. 

It is curiously true of any parable 
that to him that hath, namely, the key. 
to him shall be given, namely, the mean- 
ing. And the whole Gospel is a para- 
ble to him whose heart has not the key. 

13. Therefore—In order to take from 
them that which they have, namely, the 
means of understanding my doctrines 
merely to abuse them. Jn parables— 
Which will cover from their knowledge 
truths which will do them no good, but 
with which they willdo harm. Because 
they seeing see not—Because that wher 
the parable conceals the real mcan‘pg 
they see and hear the narrative, dat 
perceive not the doctrine it embodies. 

14. Hsaias. (Isaiah vi, 9-10.) Is 
fulfilled—It was a generic description of 
character fulfilled equally truly by the 
Jew of the days of Isaiah, and the Jew 
of the days of Jesus. By the faculty of 
heariny ye shall hear the parable, out 
shall not understand its truth. Shali 
see the narrative of the parable, but shall 
not perceive its hidden doctrine 

15, For this people’s heart ts waxed 
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dull of hearing, and their °eyes 
they have closed; lest at any 
time they should see with thezr 
eyes, and hear with ¢hed7 ears, 
and should understand with 
their hearts, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them. 

16 But P blessed aze your eyes, 
for they see: and your ears, for 
they hear. 


17 For verily I say unte 
you, *That many prophets and — 
righteous men have desirea 
to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them ; 
and to hear those things which 
ye hear, and have not heard 
them. 

18 4 *Hear ye therefore the 
parable of the sower. 





o Isa, 29,10, 12; 44. 20: 2 Thess. 2. 10. IL. 
p Chap. 16.17; Luke 10. 23, 24; Jolin 20. 29, 
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gross—The reason is now given why 
those withholdiugs of truth are inflicted. 
The minds of the people had grown too 
gross to receive it. For instance, had 
the parable of the mustard seed been 
explained to the Pharisees as indicating 
that the Gospel would yet fill the earth, 
it would only have excited their ad- 
ditional hostility, and hastened their 
purpose of accusing him as intending to 
subvert the existing government. As 
their purpose had become too fixed, 
and their hearts too hard to enter into 
the spirit and plan of the kingdom of 
God, its teachings must remain myste- 
riestothem. Dull of hearing—That is, 
of hearing what was most deeply essen- 
tial to their good. Their eyes they have 
closed—It is they who have done it. 
Their blindness is wilful. They close 
their own eyes to the beauty of the 
Gospel, and therefore its real prihciples 
must be kept from them. J should heal 
them—As I would gladly do,. if they 
would but allow it to be done. 

It is the law of God's spiritual king- 
com, that resistance to truth hardens 
the heart. To brace their minds 
against the truth and to defend them- 
selves in opposition to it, they arm 
themselves with countless falsehoods. 
Their minds thereby get into that 
ttate that it benefits them not; nay, 
even damages and condemus them. 
It may be then even a merey to with- 
hold it from them. They may use 
it to evil purposes, and it may bring 
them into greater sin. Or they may 
have so insulted it that they have 
by their own heinous guilt rendered 





themselves, like the damned in hell, un- 
worthy of it. 

16. Blessed are your eyes—You lave 
loved the teacher and accepted the 
truth. They see—Your blessed eyes 
see not only the outside shell of truth, 
but the inner kernel. Vhey hear—Not 
only the literal narrative of the parable, 
but its secret meaning. And that hid- 
den meaning- is the very substance o, 
divine wisdom. It reveals the truths 
of the Messiah’s kingdom of grace on 
earth and of glory in heaven. It opens 
the truths of the Old Testament to the 
mind, and explains the mysteries dinily 
seen by the ancient prophets. 

17. Many prophets and riyhteous men 
—The times of the Messiah, his charac- 
ter and kingdom, were all.a matter of 
most profound interest to the Old Tes- 
tament saints. All these were now 
being revealed to the humble and 
obedient apostles of our Lord. The 
men of old saw them ouly by faith in 
types, shadows, and dim intimations; 
the Jews rejected, but the simple disci- 
ples received them in blessed faith. 

18. Lear ye therefore the parable of 
the sower—It was important for the dis- 
ciples and for us, that the first and sone 
others of the parables should be explait.- 
ed, in order to furnish the key, not only 
to them but to other parables. 

The parable of the sower divides the 
hearers of the Gospel into four classes. 
1. The mere unintelligent hearet, who 
hears but receives not. 2. Tne skallow 
hearer, whose emouons are superficially 
touched, but whose heart is still hard 
3. The hearer whose heartis fully right, 
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vord Sof the kingdom, ‘and un- 
derstandeth @ not, then cometh 
the wicked one, and catcheth 
away that which was sown in 
his heart. This is he which re- 
ceived seed by the way side. 

20 But he that receiveth the 
seed into stony places, the same 
is he that heareth the word, and 
anon "with joy receiveth it ; 
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19 Waen any one heareth the} 21 Yet hath he not root ir 
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himself, but dureth for a while: 
for when tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth because of the word, 
by and by Vhe is offended. 

22 “He also that receiveth 
seed Samong the thorns is he that 
heareth the word; and the care 
of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, choke the word, 
and he becometh unfruitful. 








& Chap. 4. 23.—12 Jolin 3. 19, 20; & 43; 19. 38: 
Acts 17, 32.—w Isa. 53. 2; Ezek. 33. 31, 32: 
John 5. 35. 


© Chap, 11. 6: 2 Tim. 1. 15.—o Chap. 1S. 23; 
Mark 10, 23; Luke 18. 24; 1 Tim. 6.9; 2 Tim. 4. 10, 
w Jer. 4. 3. 





but is at last conquered by outer temp- 
tation. 4. The persevering aud fruitful 
receiver of the word. Of the four 
classes, alas! only one can be saved. 
19. Heureth. ..andunderstandeth it not 
—So the Jewish outsider heard the par- 
able, but it was a mere tale to him. He 
penetrated not the interior meaning and 
power. And it is wonderful-low little 
the careless hearer of the Gospel ina 
Christian land, who attends cliurch, asa 
form, froin Sabbath to Sabbath, really 
understands the Gospel. When lhe 
afterwards becomes. convicted of sin, 
the simplest truths have to be repeated 
and explained, which he has heard with 
his ear a hundred times. The truth 
has indeed fallen upon his ear like seed 
on che solid surface of a beaten path ; it 
has lain ready for the devil to carry off 
and leave not a trace behind. 
20. Stony pluces— Rocky surfaces 
~ covered with thin soil. There is many 
a soul with a surface soft and yielding, 
but a nature truly hard at bottom. In 
such the shallow emotions are quickly 
stirred, but their deeper nature remains 
untouched. The Jews were full of a 
joyous excitement at John’s first preach- 
ing the Messiah. But it was a super- 
ficial arousement: the heart was not 
truly converted. When the Messiah’s 
wue nature was disclosed, they soon 
showed thai the subsoil was unchanged 
rock. Such. prove apparent apostates ; 
but they are not really such. They 
aever had the reality to apostatize 
from. 





21. Notrout...dureth for a while—His 


religion is without root, and so is only 


the surface-stirring of natural emotions. 
When the momentary cause or occasiou 
disappears, lie loses both the feeling and 
the appearance. So the convert who, 
in a revival, acts upon mere outside ex- 
citement, is among thie first to be miss- 
ing when the special movement is past. 
Tribulation or persecution—If a super- 
ficial professor does not drop off from 
mere cessation of excitement, a little 
trouble, a little opposition or contempt 
of the world, brushes him off. There 
may be much lukewarmness and much 
inconsistency in the Church, but per- 
haps less permanent hypocrisy than 
many suppose.  Ofended—Eusnared 
and led into evil. 
22. Among thorns—This is a sad 
case. The seed is good, the soil is good, 
the growth is genuine, internally every- 
thing is right. But while all is going 
well within, there are difficulties with- 
out, which in time prove fatal. What 
are those enemies to salvation witt- 
out? They are the care of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches. Adver- 
sities and prosperities may voth be 
enemies to our soul. Some become 
soured by trouble, and their time ia 
so engrossed, that they have no heart, 
no room for the service of God. Others 
become wealthy and proud; too fine 
and too fashionable to be pious.  Be- 
cometh unfrwitful—There once was fruit. 
But, alas! fruit and blossom, leaf and 
stock become choked and disappear. 
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23 But he that received seed 
into the good ground is he that 
heareth the word, and under- 
standeth 7; which also beareth 
truit, and bringeth forth, some 
a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 





24 G Another parable put he 
forth unto them, saying, ¥The 
kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field: 

25 But while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares 





y Mark 4, 30; 


| Luke 13, 18, 20. 





T ris ig genuine apostacy. It is the loss 
of real life and fruitfulness once exist- 
ing. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall; and let no false 
theology induce him to think most pre- 
sumptously, ‘once in grace ulways in 
grace.” 

23. Received. ..heareth.. .understand- 
eth. . .beareth frutt—Here is the believer, 
the fruit bearer, the perseverer. Good 
ground—But is the yround of any human 
heart good antecedent to regeneration ? 
Some say not; and on this ground 
some creeds affirm that regeneration 
must even precede justifying or saving 
faith. But certainly no man is regen- 
erated, that is, born again, unless he is 
first forgiven. To be born again is to be 
made a child of God; and to be a child 
~ of God is impossible until after a man is 
forgiven. That is, reyeneration is conse- 
quent upon forgiveness or justification. 

And yet it is true that the ground of 
the human heart is never spiritually 
good by nature. It may be good in the 
sense that, having voluntarily complied 
with the influence of the Holy, Spirit 
it has become ready to receive the of- 
fered word, and so is relatively good. 
That Spirit precedes the word and pre- 
pares the consenting heart. The good 
soil, therefore, for receiving the word 
may be called a sort of amalgam, or 
uniting of the Holy Spirit and the con- 
senting will. When these combine, the 
word may be fully received and ac- 
cepted; the man yields his full faith, and 
pardon, justification, regeneration, sanc- 
tification, fruit-bearing, and, upon per- 
Reverance, eternal life ensue. Ilappy 
ire those eyes and those ears and those 
hearts that receive all this, 

Hundredfold—The soil of Palestine 
could produce at this rate. but not ordi- 
nary To produce a hundred trom one 





is a rich increase; but how rich the in- 
crease of every Christian who converts 
a hundred sinners ! 

SECOND PARABLE—The Wheat and 
Tures, 24-30. 

This parable explains the entire 
structure of the system of probation 
under the Christian dispensation, or 
perhaps through all time. As the for- 
mer parable describes the planting of 
the dispensation, so this describes its 
struggle with evil in the world until the 
judgment day... It is not so inuch a 
parable of the Church as of the world 
and the Church under the Messiah; tor 
the field is the world. While prohation 
lasts, wickedness is perinitted to develop 
itself. There is to be no organic destruc- 
tion of wicked men by God or angels; 
there must be no‘persecuting them to de- 
struction by the servants of God; they 
must be allowed to live and work their 
destiny. Nor will they be forcibly 
changed or irresistibly regenerated in 
their nature. 

To do either of these things would 
violate the very fundamental principles 
of probation. But at the end of the 
world the final separation of good and 
evil will take place, by the command of 
Christ, and the execution thereof by 
angels. The parable is therefore a brief, 
simple moral history of the world. 

24. The kingdom of heaven—The sys- 
tem of human probation or the divine 
government. Likened unto a man—Not 
likened to the aan alone, but to this 
whole parabolic transaction which be- 
gins with the »ax. The man represents 
the Divine Ruler of tne universe, Sowed 
good seed—This properly goes back tothe 
period of the Creation, when God planted 
man pure upon the field of the world. 

25. While men slept—While the 
providence of God and human affairs 
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among the wheat, and went his 
way. 

26 But when the blade was 
sprung up, and brought forth 
fruit, then appeared the tares 
also, 
_ 27 480 the servants of the 
householder came and said unto 
lim, Sir, didst not thou sow 


good seed in thy field? from 
whence then hath it tares ? 

28 Ie said unto them, An ene- 
my hath done this. The ser 
vants said unto him, * Wilt thou 
then that we go and gatker 
them up ? 

29 But he said, Nay; lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye 





21 Cor. 3.5.9; 12. 28, 29; Eph. 
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were going quietly on, his enemy, the 
devil, sowed tares. The devil is here 
said to sow wicked men, just as the 
wicked are called children of the devil, 
not because he creates or procreates 
“them, but because their moral nature as 
inners was brought about. by his 
aycucy. As men, God is their father; as 
sinners, they are the children of the devil. 
“The tare abounds all over the Hast, 
and is a great nuisance to the farmer. 
It resembles the American cheat, but 
the head does not droop like cheat, nor 
does it branch out like oats. «<The 
grain, also, is smaller, and is arranged 
along the upper part of the stalk, which 
stands perfectly erect. The taste is bit- 
ter, and when eaten separately, or even 
when diffused in ordinary-bread, ‘it 
causes dizziness, and often acts as a 
vivlent emetic. Barn-door fowls also be- 
come dizzy from eating it. In short, itis a 
strong soporitic poison, and must be care- 
fully winnowed, and picked out of the 
wheat, grain by grain, before grinding, or 
the flour is not healthy.” —Dr. Thomson. 
27. Servants of the householder—Some 
uuderstand by the servants here the 
ministers and guardians of the Church. 
But the field is not the Church, but the 
world, or the divine government or 
kiigdom, These servants do not stand 
for any class of persons. But the false 
notion that the wicked should be de- 
stroyed from the earth is introduced by 
simply putting it dramatically-into the 
touths of the servants of the house- 
holder. That the servants do not rep- 
resent any particular class of persons is 
shown by the fact that they are un- 
mentioned in our Lord’s explar stion of 
‘he parable which follows. 








28. Wilt thow...we go and gather them 
up—Ought not the wicked to be de- 
stroyed from the face of the earth? 
Why are they permitted to exist? Does 
it not almost make atheists of us to see 
how God permits them to live and pros- 
per? No; for the permission is for 
them to live to develope; and so God will 
not eradicate them out of the earth. and 
good men must not expect to be able to 
persecute them to destruction. 

Kastern farmers maintain that tes 
are degenerate wheat, affirming that a 
field is frequently sown with wheat and 
the seed comes up tares. Dr. Thomson 
explains this singular fact thus: 

“T suppose that several separate 
causes conspire to bring about the re- 
sult.. First, very wet weather in winter 
drowns and kills wheat, while it is the 
most favourable of all weather for tares. 
In a good season the wheat overgrows 
and chokes the tares, but in a wet one 
the reverse is true. The farmers all 
admit this, but still they ask, Whence 
the seed of the tares? we sowed ‘ good 
seed.’ To this it may be answered: 
The tare is a very light gr«’n, easily 
blown about by the wind; that a thou- 
sand little birds are ever carrying and 
dropping it over the fields ; that myriads 
of ants are dragging it in all directions; 
that moles, and mice, and goats, and 
sheep, and nearly every other animal, 
are aiding in this work of dispersion; 
that much of the tares shell out in hand- 
ling the grain in the field; that a large 
part of them is thrown out by the w ind 
at the threshing-floor, which is always 
in the open country; that the heavy 
rains, which often deluge the country 
in autumn, carry down to tke lower, 
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root up also the wheat with 
them. 

30 Let both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather ye together first 
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the tares, and bind them in bun 
dles to burn them: but gather 
the wheat into my barn. 

31 § Another parable put he 
forth unto them, saying, ¢The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a 
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levels this outcast zowan (tares) ana sow 
them there; and these are precisely the 
spots where the transmutation is said to oc- 
cur. It is my belief that in these and in 
similar ways the tures are actually sown, 
without the intervention of an enemy, 
and their preseuce is accounted for 
without having recourse to this incredi- 
ble doctrine of transmutation.” 

Root up also the wheat—Commentators 
sometimes understand by this that we 
are forbidden to persecute heretics in 
the Church, for we may be mistaken in 
men’s characters and put innocent men 
to death. Now, first, this is a poor 
reason against persecution. Second, it 
is not the Church but the world which 
is symbolized by the field. Third, by 
this mode of interpretation the servants 
are both men and a part of the wheat 
at the same moment. And, fourth, the 
reason supposed is not the reason ex- 
pressed in the text. The reason in the 
text is not that they might mistuke 
wheat for tares, and so pull it up. Itis 
that, in the violence of the work, both 
would be pulled up, and the field be 
destroyed. The destruction of proba- 
tionary sinners would be the destruc- 
tion of the probationary system. 

It is no doubt true that the tares when 
first springing up strongly resemble the 
wheat, so as to be easily mistaken for it; 
but not after a little growth. Dr: Thom- 
son expresses tle real point, when he 
says: “Very commonly the roots of the 
two are so intertwined that 2 is tmpossi- 
ble to separate them without plucking up 
both. Both, therefore, must be left to 
grow together until the time of har- 
vest.”” 

30. Let both grow together until the har- 
yst—Let the probationary state remain 
antil the judgment day. Then shall 
the finai separauon of the goo! and the 
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evil take place. The evil shall be sent 
to hell, and the righteous to heaven. 
Gather ye. ..first the tares...gather the 
wheat—Upon the same gathering both 
tares and wheat are sent each to their 
own place. We remark here: 

1. We have here a very clear con 
tradiction of the millenarian theory that 
there are two resurrections, one of the 
righteous, another of the wicked, a thou-. 


sand years apart. 


2. We have also a very express con- 
demnation of the doctrine that God will 
first destroy the wicked, aud allow the 
saints to reign on earth a thousand 
years- before the final judgment. The 
wicked and the righteous will both con- 
tinue undestroyed-.during the time of 
probation. This belongs to the very 
nature of the probation. 

3. Nor does this parable contradict 
the doétrine that men will be generally 
converted for ages before the jude- 
ment. Jt is destruction, not con- 
version, that the parable ‘intends ta 
deny. Men will be wermitted to be 
wicked even in the millennium. They 
will be of the same depraved nature as 
now. Ouly the main mass will be saints 
by conversion and sanctification. 

4. Let us from this parable understand 
the divine government,and never wonder 
at the sparing or even the prosperity of 
the wicked. This is the season of p-o- 
bation, but the day of judgment will 
show a different state of things. Verily 
there is a just God over all. 

TuIrD PARABLE—The Mustard Seed, 
31-32. 

31. Another parable—The parable of 
the mustard seed is a sort of supp.ement 
to the parable of the tares and wheat. 
It supplies what that had omitted, 
namely, the fuct that while the wicked 
would not be destroyed, yet the king 
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grain of mustard seed, which a 
man took, and sowed in his 
field: 

32 Which indeed is ¢the least 
of all seeds: but when it is 


grown, it is the yreatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 





é Psalm 72. 16, 19; 
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dom of God should be progressive and 
friumphant on the earth. Though there: 
should be no millennium by the destruc- 
Sion of the wicked, yet there may be 
one by the growth of the cause of right- 
eousness. The kingdom of heaven is in 
this parable, as in the last, the dtvine 
administration, and the jield is again 
the world. The Church is here not the 
wheat, but the mesturd seed. sow: by 
the same divine hand as the wheat. 
If it was discouraging to the disciples 
to learn that the wicked would not 
be destroyed, yet it was cheering to 
know that righteousness, however small 
its beginning, would triumph: on the 
earth. ‘ 

Like to a grain of mustard seed—The 
~ plant here spoken of was probably 
the “Khardal” or Turkish mustard, 
(botanically the Salvadora Persica,) 
which from a very small seed grows 
to a tree with a wooden fibre, and to 
such a size that it can be climbed by 
aman; aud so it truly becometh a tree. 
It produces numerous branches aud 
leaves, among which birds may and do 
take shelter, and build their nests. 
Such is the statement of Dr. Royle, Art. 
Sinapi, Kitto’s Mueye. Prof. Hackett. 
after long and doubtful search, found on 
the plains of Akka, on the way to 
Carmel, a little forest of mustard trees 
which he thus interestingly describes: 
“Jt was then in blossom, full grown, in 
some cases six, seven, and nine feet 
high, with a stem or trunk an inch 
or more in thickness, throwing out 
branches. on every side. I was now 
satistied in part. I felt that such a 
plant might well be called a tree, and, 
in comparison with the seed produc- 
ing it, a great tree. But still the 
branches, or stems of the branches, were 
not very large, or, apparently, very 
trong. Can the birds, I said to myself, 
*est upon them? Are they not too 





slight and flexible? Will they net 
bend or break beneath the superadded 
weight? At that-very instant, as I 
stood and-revolved the thought, lo! one 
of the fowls of heaven stopped in its 
flight through the air, alighted down on 
one of the branches, which hardly moved 
Geneath the shock, and then began, 
perched there before my eyes, to war- 
ble forth a strain of the richest. music. 
All my doubts were now charmed 
away. I was delighted at the= inci- 
dent. 1t seemed to me at the moment 
as if I enjoyed enough to repay me for 
all the trouble of the whole joumey.” 

32. Least of all seeds—The point of the 
parable is to exhibit the contrast be- 
tween the smallness of the Gospel be- 
ginnings and the greatness of the result. 
The mustard was the least of seeds 
that produced the genuine tree. Great- 
est among herbs—Though a tree in size, 
it was a herb by proper classilication. 
Birds of the air—This is added to com- 
plete the image of a goodly tree; but it 
is also a sweet illustration of the char- 
acter of the Church, as a refuge and a 
protection for the souls that resort to 
her shadow. See Kzek. xvii, 23: Un- 
der it shall dwell all fowl of every 
wing.” 

This parabolic image of the growth of 
the kingdom of Christ is beantifully par- 
allel to many passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, where the rise aud expansion 
of kingdoms are compared to the growth 
of a stately tree. (Dan. iv, 10-12; Hzek. 
xxxi, 3-9.) It is also strongly accordant 
with the image in Daniel ii, 34, 35, of 
the kingdom of God, which at first was 
a small stone, but finally became a greau 
mountain, and filled the whole earth. 
And this last mage describes the growth 
of the kingdom, as being completely 
universal, more explicitly even thar 
our Lord's simile here of the mustard 
spreading its branches. 
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33.4 ‘Another parable spake 
he unto them; The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which 
a woman took, and hid in three 
1measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened. 

34 * All these things spake Je- 
sus unto the multitude i in para- 
bles; and without a parable 
spake he not unto them: 

35 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the proph- 
et, saying, "I will. open my 


J Luke 13. 20, &c.—1 Gr. saton, a measure 
containing nearly a peck and a half. 











Foourti PARABLE.—The Leaven in the 
Meal, 33. 

33. he kingdom of heaven—The di- 
vine dispensation of the Gospel. In this 
parable the woman is the symbol of the 
divine agency, the meal is the human 
heart, the leaven is the Gospel. As 
leaven ditfuses itself through the meal 
until the whole dump is leavened, so the 
grace of God and the power of the Gospel 
are a diffusive power, which impregnates 
the whole leart and transforms its char- 


acter. As the parable of tle mustard tree | 


describes the external, so this parable 
describes the internal prevalence of the 
Gospel power. It describes the inter- 
nal influence not upon the individnal 
alone, but upon the masses of humanity. 
Three measures of meul—A. measure was 
the third part of an ephah, and these 
three were the usual quantity for a 
baking. Gen. xviii, 6; Judges vi, 19; 
1 Sam. i i, 24. Whole was leavened—The 
grace of (sod in the heart, when prop- 
erly received and cultivated, assimi- 
lates the whole character to its blessed 
nature. 

34. All these things—All these princi- 
ples or truths. Without a parable spake 
he not—There was no principle intro- 
duced whwh he did not illustrate by 
this newly commenced form of teach- 
ing. 

35, Mignt be fulfilled. ..by the prophet 
—Psa Iaxviii. That psalm is ascribed 
to Asaph, but the sentiment here ex- 


-this mode of our Lord’s teachings. 





mouth in parables; 'I will utter 
things which have been kept 
secret from the foundation of 
the world. 

36 Then Jesus sent the multi- 
tude away, and went into the 
house: and his discipies came 
unto him, saying, Declare unte 
us the parable of the tares of the 
field. 

37 Ile answered and said unto 
them, IIe that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man ; 





g Mark a 33, 34.—A Psa. 78. 2.——i Rom. 16, 
25, 26; 1 Cor. 2.7; Eph.3.9; Col. 1. 26. 


pressed was fulfilled or exemplified by 
Kept 
secret-—Or unrevealed by God. From the 
foundation of the world—That is, from 
the commencement of the creation, or 
the beginuing of sublunary tiie. 

36. Went into the house—After dis- 
misSing his sea shore congregation he 
returned to his usual residence in Caper= 
naum. Declare—Explain or solve. Thus 
was it given to the disciples to know 
these mysteries of the planting, the devel- 
opment, the growth, the prevalence, and 
the final issue of the Gospel kingdom. 
The unbelieving opponents of our Lord 
would have reviled, denied, perverted, 
and abused this; and so, being unfit to 
receive them, these saving mysteries 
were forever hidden from their eyes. 
Thus were these things most justly hid- 
den from the wise and prudezt and ro- 
vealed unto babes. And this was net 
because God had arbitrarily excluded 
them from salvation, but because they 
do most freely exclude themselv es. 
They all might, like the discip'es, have 
received the truth and been redeemed 
by the blessed Saviour. 

SOLUTION OF THE PARABLE OF THE 
TARES AND THE WHEAT, 37-43. 

37. He that soweth.. .the Son of man— 
The sower is the Redeemer, the field is 
not the Church, but the world; the good 
seed are the Christians; the ¢aves are 
the wicked, their sower is Satan. At 
the end of the world the angels shall 
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38 JThe field is the world ; the| 
good seed are the children of 
the kingdom; but the tares are 
®the children of the wicked 
one ; 

39 The enemy that sowed 
them is the devil; 'the harvest 
is the end of the world; and the 
reapcrs are the angels. 

40 As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire; 
so shall it be in the end of' this 
world. 

41 The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, ™and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all 








*things that offend,’ and then 
which do iniquity ; 

42 ™ And shall cast them into 
a furnace of fire: °there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

43 ?'Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father. 1Who 
hath ears to hear, let-him hear. 

44 | Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto treasure hid 
in a field; the which when a 
man hath found, he hideth, and 
for joy thereof voeth and ‘sell- 
eth all that he hath, and *buy- 
eth that field. 





i Chap, 24. 14; 23.19; Mark 16. 15; Luke 24. 47; 
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gather out the harvest of wicked men 
to cast them into the blaze of retribu- 
lion. 

40. End of this world—The end of 
probationary time. While that lasts the 
good and evil mingle together. Then 
comes the world of retribution, in which 
the good and eyil are parted into sepa- 
rate states of reward. 

41. <All things that offend—All evil 
things and all that seducetoevil. Them 
which do iniquity—livil persons. 

42. Furnace of fire—Fire is the most 
usual form under which penal retribu- 
tion is described in the New Testament. 
The fires of the valley of Hinnom were to 
the Jews the emblem of future penalty. 
Hence the burning flame is the ordinary 
symbol of hell. And if there be not in 
tbe world of retribution a real material 
fire. yet what fire is to the body that 
the eiement of hell will doubtless be to 
tlie soul and to the immortal resurrec- 
tion body. 

43. Righteous...as the sun—A most 
resplendent image of the gloritied saints 
in heaven. The Greek verb is very 
expressive—s/ine out—as if during their 
sojourn in this world they were obscured 
by a cloud. Heaven is the firmament 
wn which every luminary is a sun. 





8 Isa. 55.1; Rev. 3. 18. 
oo 
Firrn) PARABLE.—The fMd Treas- 
ure, 44. 


44, Again—The following three para- 
bles were not spoken, like the previous 
ones, to the multitude by the sea side, but 
privately to the disciples in the -house. 
They mainly illustrate the same subject, 
and affirm the same views as the pre- 
vious parables. The kingdom of God, 
as bringing an invaluable Gospel, and 
as implying a time of probation, is set 
forth in brief similes. Treasure hid 
ina field—Divi ine truth isa treasure from 
its value; it is Add because men’s eyes 
are apt to be morally blind to its reality. 
But the true seeker of it is ready to give 
everything for it. And as the former 
parables were delivered to the multi- 
tudes, and then explained to the disci- 
ples alone, there may be an allusion to 
the fact that the deeper instructions of 
Christ are reserved from the incapable 
multitude and delivered to his disciples. 

“Tt is not difficult to account for this 
hid treasure. This country has always 
been subject to revolutions, invasions, 
and calamities of various kinds, ard 
hence a feeling of insecurity hovers over 
the land like a dismal spectre. The 
government robs, and so do the nolrility 
and clergy; Arabs rush ia from tho 
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desert and plunder; warriors and con- 
querors from every part of the world 
sweep over the land, carrying every- 
thing away that falls into their hands. 
Then there are and always have been 
intestine commotions and wars, such as 
laid Lebanon in ruins in 1841, and again 
in 1845. At such times multitudes 
bury their gold and jewels, and in many 
cases the owner is killed, and no one 
knows where the treasure was con- 
cealed. Then again this country has 
ever heen subject to earthquakes, which 
bury everything beneath her ruined 
cities. Ou the first day of 1837, Safed 
was tlius dashed to the ground in a 
moment, honse upon house down the 
steep mountain side, and many entire 
families were cut off. Some were 
known to have money, and it was a 
shocking spectacle to see hardened 
wretches prowling about under the 
ruins, amid putrifying carcasses, in 
search of these treasures.”—Dr. Thom- 
sun. 

It is thus because the state of so- 
cicty is insecure, and no safe public 
depositories exist, that money-is often 
hid by the owner in the earth. By 
the Jewish law, and partly by Roman 
law, the owner of the ground was owner 
of its concealed treasure. In the para- 
dle the finder uses his knowledge of 
the fact to guide himself in the bargain, 
as men use professional knowledge for 
their own profit. Ile pays the owner 
all the field is worth to his ignorance. 
Was the purchaser bound or not to in- 
form the owner of the fact of the con- 
cealed treasure ? 

The tinder purchases not the treasure 
alone, but the field that holds the treas- 
ure. So good men embrace not naked 
truth alone, but the Bible and the 
Church, which possess that truth: He 
who loves religion loves the unity, peace, 
and prosperity of the Chureh of God, 
with her blessed Gospel, her divine law, 
and lier sanctifying ordinances. 

The following incident from Dr. Thom- 
son forcibly illustrates this parable: 

“About three years ago some work- 
men, digzing over the ground of this 
garden on our left, found several copper 
pots, which coutained a large quantity 











of ancient gold ecin. The poor fellows 
concealed the discovery with the great- 
est care; but they were wild with ex- 
citement, and besides, there were too 
many of them to keep such a secret, 
The governor of the city heard of it, 
apprehended all who had not fled, and 
compelled them to disgorge. He recov- 
ered two of the pots, placed them beside 
him, and required them to refill thera 
with coin. In this way he obtained 
between two and three thousand; but 
it is certain that there remain hur Creds, 
if not thousands, which he could not 
get. The French consul told me that 
the whole number was over eight thou- 
sand. They are all coins of Alexander 
and his father Philip, of the most pure 
gold, each one worth a little more than 
an Knglish sovereign. As there is no 
mixture of coins later than Alexander, 
the deposit must have been made dur _ 
ing lis reign, or immediately after. I 
suspect it was royal treasure, which 
one of Alexauder’s officers concealed 
when he-heard of his unexpected death 
in Babylon, intending to appropriate it 
to himself, but being apprehended, slain, 
or driven away by some of the revolu- 
tions which followed that event, the coin 
remained where he had hid it.” 

SixtH PaRaBie.—The Goodly Pearl, 
45, 46. 

As the former parable illustrates the 
hidden character of divine truth, so this 
illustrates its unsurpassed beauty and 
value. The pearl is the Gospel. The 
merchant is the true inquirer. As for 
that pearl he gives all he has, so the 
Gospel has that excellence that we 
wisely surrender all to obtain 10. 

45. l merchantman seeking goodly pearls: 
—The Oriental profession of the travel: 
ling jeweller still exists. He deals in 
precious stones and pearls. He may 
find one which, if bought with all his 
preseut stock, may make his fortune by 
being sold-at an exorbitant price to 
some extravagant prince for a crown- 
jewel. 

The pearl is selected as a beautiful 
image of divine truth. It strikes the 
eye of the beholder with admiration for 
its loveliness and value. The pearl is 
a white, hard, smooth, shining piece of 
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45 ¥ Again, the kingdom of 
neayen is like unto a merchant- 
man, secking goodly pearls: 

46 ‘Who, when he had found 
tone pearl of great price, went 
and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 

47 4 Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a ‘net, that 


was cast into the sea, and "gath- 
ered of every kind: 

48 Which, when it was full, 
they drew to shore, and sat 
down, and gathered the good 
into vessels, but cast the bad 
away. 

49 So shall it be at the end of 
the world: the angels shall come 





t Prov, 2. 4; 3. 14. 13; 


8, 10, 19.——w Chap. 22 
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substance, usually rather globular, found 
in a Shell fish of the oyster kind. 
Its shell is called mother of pearl. 
The pearl is found in the Persian seas, 
and in many parts of the ocean which 
rashes the shores of Arabia, and the 
continent and isles of Asia. It is 
brought up from the marine depths by 
professional divers. Pearls are of dif- 
ferent sizes and colours. Some have 
been found more than an inch in length, 
the larger ones approaching the figure 
of a pear. They are valued according 
- to their size, their roundness, and their 
purity or lustre. The Orientals have 
heen more attracted by the beauty of the 
pearl even than the brillianey of the 
diamond. A string of the largest pearls, 
both in extreme antiquity and at the 
present day, isan indispensable part of 
the decoration of au Fastern monarch. 
References to the pearl occur in difler- 
ent parts of the Scripture. Matt. vii, 6; 
1 Tim. ii, 9; Rev. xvii, 4. In Rev. xxi, 
21, the twelve gates of the New Jeru- 
salem were “twelve pearls; every sev- 
erel gate was of one pearl.” 
Seeking goodly pearls—There are large 
masses of mankind who are like the 
wine, to whose taste the goodly pearl 
is not to be compared with their husks. 
This man is one whom husks wl not 
satisfy: he looks for pearls. 
46. Sold all—For if religion be v. orth 
anything, it is worth ev erything. Tf it 
require @ man on conyersion to make 
sestitution of thousands of dollars, he 
obtains salvation cheaply. Bought it 
The grace of Gad is not indeed. bought 
PaLRIOTOY: The faith of the heart is what 
alone pr-cures it. But when that faith 
8 in the heart, the heart delights to 








give for the Gospel. To vbtain that 
faith often requires large sacrifices, 
especially of the fruits aud enjoyments 
of sin. These sacrifices the man who 
knows the value of the goodly pearl will 
joyfully make. 

SEVENTH PARABLE.—The Fish Net, 
47-49. 

The net is the Gospel dispensation. 
The jist are the members of the 
Church; the fishermen are the divine 
agencies. The good fish are the fue; the 
bad, the false professors of Christianity. 

47. Net—The drag net, which sweeps 
the bottom of the fish pool. It is extend- 
ed far into the sea, corked at the upper 
edge and leaded at the bottom, so as to 
intercept the fishes at the entire depth. 
The ends are then brought together so 
as to encompass them, and the whole 
are drawn in. very hind—Mer oa 
every rank, class, nation, and colour 
obtain places in the comprehension ot 
the Gospel. 

48. Full—When the work of the 
Chureh on earth is completed, ithe 
Church, like a net of fishes, is drawn 
to the presence of its Lord, and the 
reckoning takes place. It will then be 
seen that in the apparent or visivls 
Church, consisting of all professors, there 
is a real or invisible Church, consisting 
of all who are truly regenerate. The 
Church while on earth perpetnaliy 
struggles to be pure; but, in her imper- 
fect and militant state, a part of her 
trial is the existence of false professors 
whom she is unable to purify or to expel. 
Bad—The unpalatable or refuse part. 

49. Find of the world—The judgmer.t 
is the end of the world. Tt is the close 
of the mixed condition of things, w.ore 
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forth, and ‘sever the wicked 
from among the just, 

50 “And shall cast them into 
the furnace of fire: there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 

51 Jesus saith unto them, Have 
ye understood all these things? 
They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 

52 Then said he unto them, 
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Therefore every scribe, which ta 
instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven, is like unto a man that 
is a householder, which bring 
eth forth out of his treasur- 
*things new and old. 

53 G And it came to pass 
that when Jesus had finishea 
these parables, he. departed 
thence. 





© Chap. 25. 32.—+2o Verse 42. 
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good men and bad exist together in a 
state of trial. Mach class undergoes the 
divine scrutiny and goes to his own place. 

Angels—The angels seem to be repre- 
sented by the fisherman, who both casts 
the Gospel net and separates the fish 
when drawn ashore. The fishermen, 
therefore, represent the messengers of 
God, human or superhuman; that is, his 
ministers on earth, and his angels at 
judgment. These are indeed the angels 
of the Church below and the Church 
above. 

Sever the wicked from among the just— 


Terrible and yet glorious day! The 
Church shall then become pure. The 


kingdom of heaven will then become 
heaven itself. The kingdom of grace 
shall have closed, and the kingdom of 
glory shall have begun, uever to close. 

51. Jesus saith—The master has 
wisely taught his pupils, and wisely he 
now ascertains low well they have 
learned. A parable, unless its Solution 
be understood, is but a petty story. 
Understood—Understood not merely the 
narrative as a tale, but its second and 
deeper meaning. Yea, Lord—They said 
they did, and they believed they did, 
and no doubt they did dimly understand 
him. bit these parables foretold the 
destinies of the kingdom of God through 
coming ages, and dimly do we even yet 
comprehend the future, however well 
predicted. 

52. A householder—A. master of a 
family. Bringeth forth—As a provider 
for the family. The most suitable em- 
blem of the Christian scribe or minister, 
who provides food for his spiritual 
family, the Church. Treasure — His 








stcre, cellar, or granary. Things—Pro- 
visions. New and old—The products of 
both the old year and the new. So the 
minister should be able to repeat and 
reimpress the good old truths, which 
the people lave heard a thousand times, 


varied with truths they never heard 


before. And the same truth may be 
both old and new: old, because often 
heard; but new, from the fresh form or 
colouriug with which it is invested, or 
the new evidence or impressiveness with 
which it is received by the mind. 
There is a natural and sort of histori- 
cal advancement in the seven parables. 
First. The sower commences, as it were, 
the Church, by sowing his seed among 
the various moral classes of our race. 
Second. The struggle between good 
and evil, to be permanent to the final 
separation. T)uwrd. The moral triumph 
of the good, even in this state of mix- 
ture and struggle. #owrth. The parallel 
progress and triumph of good in the in- 
dividual heart. F%th. The value of the 
Gospel treasure, even in its obscured 
and hidden state. Stxth. The worthi- 
ness of the Gospel pearl above all price. 
Seventh. The final deliverance of the 
true Church from impure membership, 


$ 55.—JESUS REVISITS NAZARETH AND 
IS AGAIN REJECTED THERE, 53-58. 
53. Had finished these parables—Being 
SEVEN in number; FOUR to the people 
at the sea side, and THREE to the dis- 
ciples at his own residence, all illus- 
trating the principles of the divine pro- 
bationary kingdom or government of 
God. He departed thence—He left Ca- 
pernaum. : 
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54 y¥And when he was come 
into his own country, he taught 
them in their synagogue, inso- 
much that they were astonished, 
and said, Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty 
works ? 

55 7Is not this the carpenter’s 
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son? is not his mother called 
and #his brethren, 

>James, and Joses, and Simon, 
and Judas? 

56 And _ his sisters, are they 
not all with us? Whence 
then hath this ma all these 
things ? 





y Chapter 2. 9; Mark 6 1; Luke 4, ls, 3. 
Jobn {, 45——<¢ Isaiah 49,7; Mark 6. 3; Luke 


3. 23: John 6, 42.—qa@ Chapter 12. 46; John 2. 12 
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54. Info hisown country—To Nazareth, 
the homeof this childhood; in distinction 
from Capernaum, the residence uf his 

manhood. 

55. /s not this the carpenter's son ?— 
Most conclusive question! It is proba- 
ble that many of them had seen our 
Saviour, in his youth, labouring at the 
occupation of his father. Thus had le 
honoured and sanctified the lahourer’s 
ealling, aud shown that the secular duties 
richtly performed area true service aud 
acceptable to God. ~ And if Christianity 
shows our Saviour as ‘a carpenter, and 
‘iis apostles as fishermen, how ought 
they to be ashamed of their mean pride 
who scorn the useful avocations of the 
labourer! Well would it be for society 
if there were less of extravagance aud 
effeminate pride, and if Christians would 
adopt the maxim of the ancient Jews, 
that every man, however high his rank 
n intellectual his profession, should 
learn the mastery of some manual 
trade. 

And his brethren—In regard to the 
brothers of our Lord, and the supposed 
perpetual virginity of the blessed moth- 
er, we may make the following re- 
marks: 

‘1. The supposed perpetuity is con- 
tradicted by the obvious, though not the 
necessary meaning of Matt. i, 25. See 
note on the passage. 2. It is plain that 
while there were three if not four cous- 
ins of our Lord in the number of his disci- 
r es, his brothers remained at Nazareth, 
nos even believing upon him. 3. When 
his mother and brothers came from 
Nazareth, (Matt. xii, 46-50,) probably 
toinduce him to retire from his ministry, 
his brothers and his cousins must have 
belonged to different parties. 4. Alford 
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says that the phrase “brethren of the 
Lord” occurs ten times in the New Tes- 
tament, and they are never called cous- 
ins. It is incredible, therefore, that 
they should have been other than literal 
brothers. 5. This presumption is in- 
creased by the fact that these brothers 
are mentioned in connection and- in 
company with his sésters and his mo- 
ther, all of whom collectively are called 
lis ‘‘house” or family. If the mother 
was a literal mother, the sisters must 
have been literal sisters, and the breth- 
ren literal brothers. 6. Our Lord 
speaks of his house or family asa place 
wherein, asa prophet, he has no honour. 
But if this louse consisted of cousins, 
and three or four of these cousins were 
his own disciples, who in addition to 
his mother believed upon him, how was 
he unhonoured in his own house? 
Against this mass of reasoning thero 
are two counter-arguments which ad- 
mit of easy replies: 1. It appears that 
the cousins of Jesus, the sons of Mary, 
sister of the blessed mother, were ninied 
James, Joses, and Jude. It appears 
also that the brothers of Jesus were 
also named James, Joses, Jude, and Si- 
mon. Hence itis inferred that they were 
the same, and that the so-called broth- 
ers were only cousins. But we reply, 
although it may be singular that three 
or four couples of cousins should bear 
the same names, it was by no means 
improbable. It is quite credible that 
two sisters, themselves of the same 
name, should purposely give correspond: 
eut'names to tliree of their children. 
_2,. The second counter-argument is de- 
rived from the fact that our Lord com- 
mitted the keeping of his mother not to 
these brethren, but to the apostle John 
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57 And they ‘were offended 
in him. But Jesus said un- 
to them, “A prophet is not 
without honour, save in his 
own country, and in his own 
house. 

58 And ¢he dia not many 


mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. - 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ss that time * Herod the te 
trarch heard of the fame of 
Jesus, 





Chap. 11.6; Mark 6, 3, 4. —d Luke 4. 24: John 
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How could he thus prefer an unrelated 
friend above a brother? For the same 
reason, we reply, that he could choose 
disciples from strangers rather than 
from his own house. He did not choose 
his beloved disciple from among his 
cousins who were his disciples.  Ilis 
brothers of lis own house did not be- 
lieve, did not honour him. He dealt in 
sharp words with them. John vii, 7. 


They were not found among his be-| 


Revers until after the resurrection. It 
cannot be wonderfil then that these 
brethren should’ be set aside in comipari- 
son with the beloved disciple. 

Upon the whole, we think it a clear 
case that the brethren of our Lord, so- 
called, were not cousins, but literal half 
brothers. The idea, therefore, that 
Mary was at once a wife and a nun, 
is an ecclesiastical tradition unsupport- 
ed by Scripture, and is the offspring of 
the false notion of the superior sanctity 
of celibacy. 

57. Offended in him—They were 
stumbled at this apparent superiority 
in one they would have to be no better 
than themselves. A stupid pride blind- 
ed their hearts. 

58. Did not many. ..works—Tt would 
be a waste of divine power to perform 
miracles that would be disregarded and 
condemned by anticipation. Besides, it 
is probable that they abstained from 
affording him any opportunity for per- 
forming miracles of power and mercy, 
such as alone lay within the bounds of 
cur Lord’s mission. »So that both 
morally and physically they rendered the 
performance of mighty works a thing 
out of the question. The evangelist 
Mark says strongly, ‘he could there do 
no mighty work;” because of course he 
could not do a useless and unsuitable 
dead So man’s faitllessness may bind 











the Lord’s arm from performing miracles 
of mercy. <A faithless Church restrains 
the convicting and converting Spirit. 
Unbelief defeats omnipotence. The 
same evangelist, Mark, vividly represents 
the woman with the issue of blood 
drawing the miraculous virtue forth 
from Jesus by the touch of her finger, 
put forth in faith. So that as faith 
divinely compels the virtue forth, so un- 
belief compels the virtue back into the 
Lord’s person. 


CHAPTER ATV. 
§ 60.—Deati or JouN TUE Baptist, 
1-1-4. 

It was while we apostles were on 
their trial mission that Jolnu was be- 
headed. Thus Jesus spreads his opera- 
tions, and the harbinger leaves the 
scene, simultaneously. Asan old writer 
says, Jesus provided that for one 
preache~ slain twelve should spring up 
in ns place. 

1. Aé that tiéme—In narrating the 
death of John the Baptist, Matthew fol- 
lows a peculiar order of facts. Ile gives 
us: 1. A conversation of Ilerod with 
his servants, in which the king ex- 
presses the opinion that Jesus was John 
the Baptist risen from the dead, (verses 
1, 2.) 2. To explain this expression of 
the king’s, he goes back in time, and 
narrates how Jolin was slain by Herod, 
(8-12.) 3. He last informs us how 
Jesus retired on receiving intellizence 
of the Baptists death, (verse 13.) The 
real order of the facts in time was, Jirst, 
The Baptist’s death; second, The retire- 
ment of Jesus; and third, The conver- 
sation of Herod. Tne phrase, at that 
time, must therefore have an indetinite 
extension, and mean at that general 
reriod of our Lord’s ministry. 

Herod —This was Terod Antipas 
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This prince succeeded Herod, surnamed 
the Great, as ruler of Galilee, in the in- 
fancy of our Saviour, and is the only 
Herod so called afterward in the Gos- 
pels. He was the son of Herod the 
Great, (of whom we have given some 
account in chap. ii, 1,) by Malthace. 
When Herod the Great died, he ap- 
pointed by will Archelaus, his son by 
the same Malthace, king of Judea, and 
this Antipas tetrarch of Galilee; but 
this will must receive the sanction of 
the supreme authority, Augustus, em- 
perorof Rome. Both brothers appeared 
before the emperor, who so changed the 
arraugement as to give to Archelaus 
the province of Judea, with the title, 
not of king, but of ethnarch, (or nation- 
ruler ;) to Herod Philip, a son by Cleo- 
patra of Jerusalem, Batana, Trachonitis, 
and Auranitis, provinces lying east of 
the Sea of Galilee; and to this Herod 
Antipas, Galilee and Perea. (See note 
on chap. ii, 22.) After the banishment 
of Archelaus by the emperor, Judea had 
no more a native king or prince. Shiloh 

had come, and the sceptre departed. It 
’ was placed under the general Roman 
prefecture of Syria, and was ruled by a 
series of special Roman governors, re- 
siding at Cesarea. Such was tlie gov- 
ernment during the most of Jesus's life 
and all of his ministry. The successive 
governors were Coponius, Ambivius, 
Annius Rufus, Valerius Gratus, and 
Pontius Pilate. ‘Herod Antipas was 
first married to a daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia. Forming an unlawful 
attachment for Herodias, the wife of 
his brother Herod Philip, (see note on 
verse 3,) he became involved in a course 
of guilt which ended in his ruin. Are- 
tas commenced a war upon Hervd to 
avenge the insult to his daughter. See 
note on verse 6. Herod's armies were 
defeated, and ruin seemed impending. 
This le evaded by appealing to Rome, 
and obtaining from the emperor an or- 
der requiring Aretas to desist from the 
war. 

Herodias seemed to be his evil genius. 
When Herod’s nephew, Agrippa, brother 
of Herodias, had obtained from the em- 
peror the title of king, she prompted 

-her unlawful husband to ask the same 





dignity at Rome. Agrippa anticipated 
the design, and when they appeared at 
the court he met them with an accusa- 
tion of treason against the emperor 
Herod was therefore deposed and han- 
ished, with Herodias, to Lyons in Gaul, 
where he died. 

Tetrarch—A Greek word, signifying a 
ruler of a fourth part of akingdom. Un- 
der the order of the emperor, the king- 
dom of Herod the Great was, upon his 
death, divided into three tetrarchies, ard 
given to Herod’s sons, as already men- 
tioned. ~The tetrarchs and ethnarchs 
were very ambitious of the tivle of king, 
and were often so styled by courtesy. 
Heard of the fame of Jesus—Herod An- 
tipas was near at the birth of Jesus, 
through his life, and at his death. He 
had attained manhood when the arri- 
val of the Magi, announcing a newhorn 
rival for the throne, created a panic at 
the court of Iferod his father. He may 
have shared in the excitement, and have 
imagined that the rival prince was 
slaughtered in the massacre at Bethlo- 
hem. As ruler of Galilee he was the 
temporal sovereign of Jesus; and from 
his jealousy, suspicions, and threats as 
ruler, Jesus was obliged to be cautious in 
his own movements, and to hold the 
enthusiasm of his followers in check. 
Indeed, from about this time it may he re- 
marked that our Saviour’s influence is 
more spreading, yet more secret. The 
ruling powers of Judea have decided 
against him because he is no conquering 
Messiah. The ruler of Galilee is sus- 
picious lest he prove a warlike opponent. 
Our Lord’s greatest miracles, the feed- 
ing of the multitudes, are in the domin- 
ions of Herod Philip. 

2. Said unto lis servants—Why Herod 
should thus express himself to his ser- 
vants, so likely to have been skeptical 
and dissolute men, seenis at first view 
difficult to say. But one or two appa- 
rently accidental allusions elsewhere in 
the Gospels afford, perhaps, some ex- 
planation. We learn from Luke viii, 3, 
that among those who administered to 
Jesus of their substance was Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward. And 
again in Acts xili, 1, we are told that 
among other distinguishod converts was 
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2 And said unto his servants, 
This is John the Baptist; he is 
risen from the dead; and there- 
fore mighty works ‘do show 
forth themselves in him. 


3 ¥ >For Herod had laid hold 
on John, and bound him, and 
put. Aim in prison for Hero- 
dias’ sake, his brother Philip’s 
wife. 





10r. are wrought by him. 
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Manaen, which had been brought up with 
Ilerod the tetra-ch; that is, was his fos- 
ter brother. We see then, that as at a 
later period there were saints in Cesar’s 
household, so there were also believers 
‘in the household of Herod. Through 
these the solemn reports of the deeds 
and teachings of Jesus doubtless reached 
the guilty king. Consequently “le was 
desirous of seeing him, because he had 
heard many things of him.” And to such 
servants he could doubtless express the 
believing sentiments attributed to him. 

This is John the Baptist—Hcrod 
Antipas did not identify Jests as the 
newborn King of the Jews announced 
to is father’s house by the Magi. That 
fear had long since been dismissed and 
forgotten. Nor did he seem distinctly 
to understand that Jesus claimed Mes- 
siahship. Antipas was king by descent 
from his Herodian paternity, and ma- 
ternally from the more noble Asmonean 
line; but how feebly could both these 
compare with an heirship like that of 
Jesus from the ancient line of David 
and Solomon. Herod was Edomite; 
but purely national was the blood of the 
family of Nazareth. 4 

Jesus did at last appear’ before 
Herod, (Luke xxiii, 6-12 ;) sent in bonds 
by Pilate to Herod as the subject of 
his jurisdiction. Herod was at first 
interested to see Jesus, in hopes of be- 
holding some display of that miracu- 
lous power by which he is at the present 
. time so much perplexed and harrowed in 
conscience. But when Jesus maintained 
an impenetrable silence, the irritated 
Antipas arrayed him in tawdry robes 
in mockery of his royalty, and remanded 
him to Pilate. Risen from the dead— 
His conscience seemed to conjure up the 
murdered John from his grave. Luke 
adds that the tyrant was “perplexed ;” 
and when it was rumoured that Jesus 





suegested that he was Klias, ard an- 
other that he was some one of the 
ancient prophets reappearing, Tterod 
Antipas finishes with: “Joln have I 
beheaded, but who is this of whem TI 
hear such things?” These conjectures 
imply, not a oelief in a transmigration 
of souls, but simply in extraordinary 
resurrections. The whole account fur- 
nishes a vivid picture of a profligate set 
of men. interrupted in the midst of their 
riot and wickedness by supernatural 
rumours and horrors of conscience. A 
comparison of Mark viii, 15, with Matt. 
xvi, 6, furnishes reason to suppose that 
Herod was a Sadducee. For in the one 
passage the deaven or doctrine of Ilerod 
appears to be the same as thie leuven of 
the Sadducees, and Luke tells us (ix, 7) 
that he was “ perplexed because it was 
said of some that Jol was risen from 
the dead; and of some that Klias had 
appeared; and of others that one of the 
old prophets was risen again.” So 
thickly did these rumours come that he 
seems to have given in the point tbat 
the murdered Jobn had reappeared from 
the grave. Though a Saddueee, yet 
guilt made him a cowardly sort of a 
believer. So true it is that irrcligious 
men_are often tremblingly superstitious. 
Being unconsoled by the truths of re- 
ligion, they are exposed to be frightened 
by any form of horror suggested to the 
imagination by a guilty conscience, 
Therefore mighty works—The implication 
is that John had acquired a miracle- 
working power after rising from the 
dead. This is a striking ineidental con- 
firmation of John x, 41, that John 
wrought no miracles while living. 

3. For Herod had—The evangelist 
proceeds to explain the remark of Herod 
by recapitulating the history of John’s 
martyrdom. Herodias’ sake—She had 
in vain endeavoured tc induce Herod 


was the risen John,’and one ‘courtier: to perpetrate the deed; and so finally 
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4 For John said unto him, ¢It 
is not lawful for thee to have 
her. 

5 And when he would have 
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put him to desth, he feared the, 
multitude, “because they count- 
ed him as a prophet. 

6 But when Herod’s birthday 





6 Lev. 18. 16; 20, 21. 





availed lerself of the opportunity here 
afforded. The oath fairly entrapped 
Herod into an obligation to do what 
she required; and eager for revenge, 
as well as to put an end to John’s 
dangerous influence over the king’s con- 
science against her, she perseveringly 
refused to let the monarch free from her 
anare, 

Herodias was daughter of the young 
Aristobulus, one of the accomplished 
but unfortunate sons of Herod by the 
beautiful. Marjane: and she belonged 
therefore to the noble line of Asmonean 
princes. She seems to have possessed 
the beauty and accomplishments of that 
princess, without many of her virtues. 
Her brother Agrippa, a prince of singu- 

_ lar talent and fascinating address, passed 
through a variety of fortunes, in which 
he was befriended by her, and he ulti- 
mately succeeded Herod Philip in the 
eastern tetrarchy, under the title, from 
the Emperor Caius Caligula, of king. 
Compare note on chap. ii, 1. Lerodias 
became the wife (not of Herod Phili 
the tetrarch, but) of her uncle, Herod 
Philip, another son of Herod the Great, 
~whose mother was Mariamne, the daugh- 
ter of Simon the High Priest. See 
Herod's family tree, p. 33. 

The account of John’s death given by 
Josephus varies from that of Matthew 
by making Herod’s fear of John the 
motive for his execution. This was 
doubtless true, though the evangelist’s 
minuter narrative furnishes the actual 
occasion. Josephus confirms the Gos- 
pel narrativein many poiuts. He says: 

“‘ Now some of the Jews thought that 
the destruction of Herod’s army came 
from God, and that very justly, as a 

3 punishment of what he did against John 
that was called the Baptist; for Herod 
slew him, although he was a good man, 
and commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue both as to righteousness one 

ward another, and piety toward God, | s 





d Chap. 21. 26; Luke 20, 6. 





and so to come tobaptism. Now when 
others came in crowds about him-—for 
they were greatly moved by hearing his 
words—Herod, who feared lest the great 
influence John had over the people 
might put it into his power and incli- 
nation to raise a rebellion, (for they 
seemed ready to do anything he should 
advise,) thought it best, by putting” him 
to death, to prevent any mischief he 
might cause, and not bring himself inta 
difficulties by sparing a man who might 
make him repent of it when it slrould 
be too late. Accordingly he was sent 
a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicions, to 
Macherus, the castle I before mention- 
ed, and was there put to death.” 

4. It is not lawful—It is well when 
ministers dare rebuke the crimes of pol- 
iticians and rulers. The doctrine “that 
there is no iygher law tlian wicked rulers 
are pleased to enact, is essential athe- 
ism. 

And what adds to the force of Jolin’s 
example in reproving the wickedness of 
rulers, is the fact that Jolin, it seems, 
faced Ilerod Antipas himself with this re- 
buke. He “said unto him, It is not law- 
ful for thee.” At what interview between 
the tyrant and the prophet this rebuke 
took place is not recorded. Very pos- 
sibly Herod, knowing Joln’s great in- 
fluence over the conscience cf tie peo- 
ple, had endeavoured by personal con- 
suitation to obtain the Baptist’s sanc- 
tion of his adultery; or he may have 
heard of John’s inveighing against his 
profligacy, and have arrested him and 
brought the Baptist into his presence, 
where of course he would have found 
reproof not recanted, but reaffirmed. 

6. Herod's birthday was kept—Ac- 
cording to Mark this was done with 
great magnificence; for ‘he made a 
great feast for his lords, high captains, 
and the chief persons of Galilee.” The 
nobility of Galilee must have come 

some distance for the occasion. For it 
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was kept. the daughter of He- 
rodias danced ?betore them, and 
pleased Herod. 

7 Whereupon he promised 
with an oath to give her what- 
soever she would ask. 

8 And she, *being before in- 
structed of her mother, said, 
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Give me here John the Bartist’s 
‘head in a charger. é 
9 And the king was ‘sorry: nev- 
ertheless for the oath’s sake, and 
them which sat with him at meat, 
he commanded Zé to begiven her. 
10 And he sent, and & beheaded 
John in the prison. 





2 Gr, én the midst,—e % Chron, 22. 2, 3; 
Mark 6, 24. : 


TF Dan, 6. 14, 16.—g 2 Chron, 36. 19; 
John 2, 30; Rev. 11. 7. 





is plain, from the rapidity with which 
Join was executed, that this celebration 
took place at or near the fortress of 
Macherus, where John was imprisoned, 
in southern Perea, near the contines of 
Arabia. Itis highly probable that Llerod 
was at this time ergaged in war with 
Aretas, king of Arabia, for reasons fully 


narrated in our note upon verse 1. This] 


is confirmed from the fact that the exe- 
cutioner of John is by Mark called by the 
Latin term spiculator, which implies a 
military officer. The adulterous Hero- 
dias, the guilty cause of the war, like 
another Helen, is present to clieer her 
charnpion and amuse his festal hours. 
J/onced—Female dancers in the Hast are 
a customary part of great entertain- 
ments. On this occasion the dancer 
was of high birth, beiue no other than 
the princess Salome, daughter of I[e- 
rodias. 

1. Promised with an oath—To reward 
the graceful dancer was customary ; but 
Herod wills to reward royally. / Calmet 
mentions a Shah Abbas, who promised 
to a dancer, during a drunken carouse, 
the revenues of a province. After his 
recovery, at the instance of his vizier, he 
broke his promise and gave her a present 
of two hundred pounds. Salome, doubt- 
less, might have preferred half the king- 
dom, but her mother’s will preferred 
revenge to dominion. Perhaps she feared 
that Herod, in sober moments, would 
break his oath. She seems by her lan- 
guage to bein a hurry to have the present 
while the revel is on: ‘‘ Give me rere” 
the head. And the deed seems to have 
been perpetrated with an impatient 
haste, perhaps in the dead hour of night, 
with no uncommoén mixture of revelry 
and slauguter 


8. Archarger—The Greek word sig- 
nifies a flat board, used for any purpose, 
as for a writing-table or tablet. In Luke 
xi, 39, it is translated a platter; that is, 
a large dish, in which meat or other food 
is carved or served up. The old En- 
glish word charger is connected with 
the whole family of words implying the 
idea of something carrying or carried. 
As the simplest root in the English lan- 
guage may be specified the syllable car ; 
then we have cart, carriage, chariot, 
cargo, charge, carry, carrier, and charger. 
Ifence the platter was called a charger, 
because it was charyed with a burden 
to carry. 

9. The king was sorry—Though he 
had before desired and plotted John’s 
death, yet is he now appalled at such a 
bloody request from this young girl. 
It was a fearful story to be told to the 
people whose reverence for John was 
so profound. Besides, the tyrant him- 
self shared the religious awe for the 
Baptist’s character and mission. 

Oath’s sake—Might he not as well 
be a perjurer as a murderer? Then 
which sat with him—A point of honour 
rises here. He must uot flinch, but 
keep his pledge before his honorable 
fellows. A duellist or a gambler ‘s the 
very model of such faith. 

10. Beheaded John in the pricon— Fre 
the banquet of dissolute royalty the ex- 
ecutioner goes, probably by night, to 
the prophet’s dungeon. No doubt the 
victim met the messenger with serene 
fortitude, and passed with final tnumph 
through his severe transition to his 
blessed reward. He was the greatest of 
prophets and the last of the pre-Uhris- 
tian martyrs. He was the moral terror 
lof his guilty age. Nobiy did he fultil 
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11 And his head was brought in 
acharger,and given tothedamsel: 
and she brought z¢ to her mother. 

12 And his disciples cane, and 


took up the body, ard buried it, 
and went and told Jesus. 

13 § » When Jesus heard of tt, 
he departed thence by ship inte 





h Chap. 10. 23; 12. 15; Mark 


6. 32; Luke 9. 10; John 6. 1, 2. 





his office as reformer and _ preparer. 
I? at one moment he was perplexed 
with the mysterious slowness of his 
principal, never, for even that moment, 
did his faith in the true one fail. © Not 
many months did he precede his Lord 
in the path to glory. 

11. Brought it to her mother—A duti- 
fil present from a murderess daughter 
to amurderess mother! Tferod Antipas 
and Herodias were, as we have already 
stated, subsequently banished by the 
Roman emperor to Lyons, in France, 
where they passed the remainder of 
their lives in disgrace. It does not ap- 
pear that justice ever overtook Salome. 

12. Mis disciples came...buried wt— 
Faithful to the last, they obtain the 
corpse of their murdered master. The 
ernel king, glad perhaps to soothe the 
* people by some apparent clemency, does 
not prevent. Went and told Jesus— 
Doubtless the Lord well knew the whole 
story before they came to tell it. And to 
whom should these orphans of the mar- 
tyred prophet go but to him, the prophet’s 
greater Lord? Yet it is doubtful wheth- 
er they ever fully transferred their alle- 
giance to him. Disciples who only 
knew John’s baptism are found in the 
subsequent Scripture history. Acts xviii, 
23; xix, 3. Indeed, even to the present 
day asect exists in the Kast claiming to 
be “ Jolin’s disciples,” whose principles 
seem to be tinged with Gnosticism, and 
whose views of both John and Christ 
vary far from the doctrines of the New 
Testarent. 

13. Jesus heard of tt, he departed— 
The death of John transpired while the 
twelve were absent on their mission, 
deseribed in chapter tenth. Their re- 
turn and the news of the Baptist’s 
death concurring in time, Jesus took his 
departure northward. Our Lord gives 
to his disciples, as a reason for this de- 
parture, (Mark vi, 31,) their need of 
retirement and rest. And in rela- 
tion 10 them, it was a true and a 





tender reason; but in regard to himself 
and his mission a far higher reason 
existed. 

When Jesus, at his early home in 
Nazareth, heard that John was baptizing 
in Jordan, he doubtless realized that he 
was summoned to enter upon the pre- 
paration for his ministry. Yet after his 
baptism he still stood in the back 
ground while lis messenger was pre- 
paring his way before him. After that 
time, the key of all the transactions 
beiween the Baptist and the Messiah is 
furnished in Jolin’s words, (John iii, 30,) 
“He must increase aud I must de- 
crease.” The subordinate must grad- 
ually retire before his superior. When 
Jolin was imprisoned, (Matt. iv, 12,) 
therefore, a period arrived in which 
our Lord commenced his opening minis- 
tration. The subordinate ceases his 
labours, but he and his disciples are 
still extant. But with the forerunner’s 
expiring breath the interregnum closes, 
and the Lord enters upon his full office. 
At that same period our Lord is com- 
missioning his twelve, and sending them 
forth as apostles to the twelve tribes. 
His fame is filling the halls of Herod 
Antipas. It is both a crisis of great 
danger and the period of his broadest 
enlargement. To avoid the ruling 
powers, whose eyes are now in search 
of him, he departs for Northern Galilee, 
where he spends the whole of this 
period of his ministry. (See Historical 
Synopsis.) He crosses the Lake of 
Gennesaret, followed by thousands; he 
is at one time at the extreme northwest, 
even at Tyre and Sidon; and soon at 
the extreme northeast at Czesarea 
Philippi. Though an apparent refugee 
from the ruling power, his field is 
broadening, his fame spreading, and 
his disciples unite in the completest 
recognition of his Messiahship. That 
meridian point attained, th‘s period 
closes and the ministry of sorrow com: 
mences, Chap. xvi, 21. ; 
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a desert place apart: and when 
the people had heard thereof; 
they followed him on foot out 
of the cities. 

14 And Jesus went forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and ' was 


MATTHEW. 
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moved with compassion toward _ 
them, and he healed their sick. 
15 & iAnd when it was even 
ing, his disciples came to him, 
saying, This is a desert place, 
and the time is now past; send 








4 Chapter 9. 36; Mark 6. 34, 


3 Mark 6. 35; Luke 9. 12; John & 5. 





He deparied...by ship into a desert 
piace—Matthew mentions not whither 
re departs. But Luke states (ix, 10) 
that it was to the desert near Beth- 
saida; and Jol (vi, 1) that it was 
beyond (on the east side of) the Lake 
of Gennesaret. At this place (probably 
Butaiha, see note on 15-21) he fed the 
five thousand, ard returning thence he 
recrossed, walking upon the sea. 

Across the lake Jesus was out of the 
dominion of Herod Antipas, the murderer 
of the Baptist,and whose eye was already 
directed toward himself. Jesus is now 
within the tetrarchy of Herod Philip, a 
prince of remarkable mildness and jns- 
tice, especially for a Herod. The Sav- 
ivur, therefore, dares perform a miracle 
of public notoriety without enjoining 
secrecy upon its subjects. Yet even 
here he does not linger long after its 
performance. 

When the people—It appears from 
John vi, 4, that a passover was nigh at 
hand; and the peuple consisted of 
crowds or caravans on their way to 
Jerusalem. Follvwed him on fovt—As 
his boat crossed the lake from Caperna- 
um, coasting perhaps along the northern 
shore, passing the entrance of the Jor- 
Gan, where Bethsaida stood, the peo- 
ple ran around the northern shore and 
arrived at Butaiha. The multitudes 
“ran” so rapidly that, according to 
Mark, they ‘‘outwent” the boat and 
“eame unto him” as he landed; “and” 
says Luke, “he received them.” 

14. Jesus went forth—From the 
boat. Saw a great multitude—He de- 
sired retirement and rest, when lo! 
a crowd and new labour. His fame 
is not only disturbing the court of 
the king, but stirring the masses of 
the people. Our Lord is soon after 
compelled to retire to more distant parts, 
and to enjoin secrecy and silence upon 





the subjects of his miracles, and even 
upon the apostles in their ministry. 


§ 63.—MIRACLE OF FEEDING THE Five 
THOUSAND, 15-21. 

The fullest account is given in Mark 
vi, 34-44; and some additional particu- 
lars are furnished in John vi, 1-14. 

The precise spot where this miracle 
was performed is not certainly known; 
but the most reliable opinion, we think, 


.is that of Dr. Thomson, who, in view 


of all the facts detailed 15-33, is very 
sure that it was at Butaiha, an append- 
age to Bethsaida lying to its sonthwest, 
along the shore of the lake. He says, 
speaking of Butaiha: 

“This bold headland marks the spot, 
according to my topography, where the 
five thousand were fed with five barley- 
loaves and two small fishes. From the 
four narratives of this stupendous mira- 
cle we gather: 1st. That the place be- 
longed to Bethsaida; 2d. That it was a 
desert place; 3d. That it was near the 
shore of the lake, for they came to it by 
boats; 4th. That there was a mountain 
close at hand; 5th. That it was a 
smooth grassy spot, capable of seating | 
many thousand people. Now all these 
requisites are found in this exact ] scality, 
and nowhere else so far.as I can dis. 
cover, This Butatha belonged to Beth- 
saida. At this extreme southeast cor 
ner of it the mountain shuts down t pon 
the lake bleak and barren. It was 
doubtless desert then as now, for it is 
not capable of cultivation. In this 
ttle cove the ships (boats) were 
anchored. On this beautiful sward at 
the base of the rocky hill the people 
were seated.” See our map, p. 62. 

15. Disciples came...saying—Vre 
vionsly to this, (as we are informed by 
John.) the Saviovr had asked Philip, 
(for the purpose, as we say, of drawing 
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the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages, and 
buy themselves victuals. | 

16 But Jesus said unto them, 
They need not depart; give ye 
ther to eat. 

17 And they say unto him, 
We have here but five loaves, 
and two fishes. 

18 He said, Bring them hither 
to me. 

19 And he commanded the 


multitude to sit down on the 
grass, and took the five loaves, 
and the two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, *he blessed, and 
brake, and gave the loaves to his 
disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitude. 

20 And they did all eat, and 
‘were filled: and they took up 
of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full. 


21 And they that had eat- 





k Chap. 15. 36.—1 Exod. 16. 8, 12; 1 Kings 


17, 12, 16; 2 Kings 4. 43, 44; Prov. 13, 25 





him out,) ‘‘ Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat?” To which Philip 
returns a dubious answer. Soon after 
the disciples put the question of sup- 
ply to the Lord. ‘This reconciles the 
evangelists, one of whom seems to 
make the apostles speak first, and the 
other, Jesus. There was a natural pro- 
priety in asking this question of Philip, 
who was a native of Bethsaida. 

17. They say—Andarew in particular 
speaks for the rest, that the food is 
earried by a lad. So that a boy earries 
the rations of more than five thousand 
persons. These barley-loaves were an 
inferior kind of food. Tholuck quotes 
in proof the Talmud. ‘‘Jochanan says: 
The barley has become beautiful. The 
reply is: Say that to the horses and 
asses.” The loaves were a large thin 
cake or biscuit made probably of barley, 
about half an inch thick. to be broken 
and not cut. We never read of bread 
being cmt in Scripture but always broken. 

19. On the gruss—It is called a desert 
as. being uninhabited, not as being 
barren. It seems to have beeu a 
grassy plain. Sit down—In parties, or 
as we may say, in separate tables, as 
Mark informs us. Thus the whole was 
more orderly. 

20. All eat, and were filled—Like the 
widow’s cruse of oil, when a part was 
taken, its place was instantly supplied 
by divine power. The loaf remained 
still as Jarge when the piece was broken 
off, and each piece in hand imperéepti- 
bly became large as the Inaf. Was this 
an original act of creation? Not neces- 





sarily. He who guided throngh the 
water the fishes to Peter's net could 
guide the invisible atomie elements, in 
however gaseous a form through the 
air, to form upon the loaf, the material 
bread, This is but hastening the pro- 
cess that ever is taking place in the 
growth Of the grain. There is but the 
additional modification produced by 
heat in the oven; but even this is only a 
different arrangement of the particles. 
Twelve baskets full—This shows that the 
miracle was performed upon the bread 
and not upon the stomach. There was 
an actual increase of the amount of the 
material, not a supernatural cessation 
of the appetite under an imaginary or 
conceptual food. 

The lad’s basket could doubtless 
have carried the original loaves and 
fishes. But when a divine bounty gives 
(so the Saviour’s miracle teaches) it 
gives plentifully and worthily, the 
wealth of a God. 

The multitudes, John informs us, felt 
the bounty and the miracle. Tradition 
had reported to them that the Messiah 
would rain manna from heaven; aud 
they now exclaim: ‘This is of a truth 
that prophet which should come into 
the world.” They were ready to place 
upon him the Messianie crown, with 
the expectation that the time of mira- 
culous plenty and easy life was at hand 
under his reign. Solittle, alas! did the 
most rmunificent miracle spiritualize 
their hearts. 

21. Five thousand men besides—So 
that, we know not the full number, 
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en were about five thousand 
men, besides women and chil- 
dren. 

22 | And straightway Jesus 
constrained his disciples to get 
ito a ship, and to go be 
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while he sent the multitudes 
away. 

23 "And when he had sent the 
multitudes away, he went up 
into a mountain apart to pray: 
mand when the evening was 
come, he was there alone. 





fore him unto the other side, 
e am Mark 6, 46, 


n John 6. 16, 





John informs us that the passover was 
near, and dloubtless these were a cara- 
van on their way to Jerusalem. They 
were led out of the way to follow the 
wonders of the true paschal lamb. 

On this miracle we may remark: 

1. Tt bears a striking analogy to the 
miracle of changing the water into wine. 
lt is not indeed, like that, a sensible 
transformation; Lut both are a lustening 
of « natural process by 1Lim who there- 
by claims to be the Lord of nature as 
well as of grace. They are the two 
elements, too, bread and wine, which in 
the eucharist are combined to represent 
the blood and the budy of the Lord, 
given for the spiritual nourishment of 
his people. 

2. The whole miracle is’ physically 
an act of merey to the bodies of 
the suffering multitude. But it was in- 
tended to guide them to the fill dis- 
covery of Him who could perform a 
higher act of mercy upon the soul. Of 
that higher merey it was no doubt an 
emblem, so that this, with all the other 
wonders of our Lord, was both a‘miracle 
and a symbol. 

3. It is left on record for us that we 
may recognize Christ as our bread of 
hv, His blood may be but a drop, his 
death: out a brief transaction; but their 
efficacy can be reproduced for all the 
multitudes of all generatious. and feed 
even our souls with eternal life, 


§ 64.—Tur 3mRACULOUS WALKING ON 
THE Sua, 22-33. 

22. Constrained his disciplee— Why 
were they unwilling to go? We should 
be wholly at a loss to know, did not 
John (vi, 15) state the fact that the mul- 
titude wished to make Jesusaking. It 
is therelore highly probable that the 
disciples were anxious to stay and see 








his promotion to the Jewish crown. 
But this design of the multitude was 
alike contrary. to the divine order, and 
likely to expose Jesus to the hostility 
of Herod Philip. : 

Mark says that Jesus sent the dis- 
ciples “to the other side to Bethsaida, 
while he sent away the people.” A 
glance at our map of Gennesaret, (p. 
62) will show that Bethsaida is strictly 
not on the opposite or western side, 
but on the north. To meet this difficul- 
ty sacred geographers have placed a 
supposed Bethsaida on the western side, 
south of Capernaum, as is seen upon 
our map of PaLEesTIN&. For this there 
seems to be no sufficient reason. Jesus 
sent the disciples to the other side; vet 
to Bethsaidu, by the way, until he haa 
dismissed the people. That done, he 
would have joiued them at Bethsaida, 
en route to the other side. As we have 
noted on verse 14, it is probable that 
the boat coasted along the north shore, 
hy Bethsaida. The original purpose of 
Jesus to join them at Bethsaida -vas 
changed by the sudden gust, which 
drove them southward. 

23. Up intv a mountain—The natural 
position of the locality seems to fix with 
a singular certainty what mountain this 
was. A mountain at the extreme 
southeast margin of Butaiha shuts down 
upon the lake. This was doubtless the 
seene of our Lord’s midnight prayer. 
By day it would have commanded a 
view of the lake, the storm, and the 
tossing boat of the disciples. 

Evening was come—This is the 
second, or later evening of wkich the 
evening in verse 15 was the earlier, 
or afternoon, The former was from 
three to six, the latter from six to nine. 
Jesus was praying while tue ship was 
Struggling with the pillows, So- the 
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24 But the ship was now in 
the midst of the sea, *tossed 
with waves: for the wind was 
contrary. 

25 And in the fourth watch 
of the night Jesus went unto 
them, walking on the sea. 

26 And when the disciples saw 
him P walking on the sea, they 
were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit; and they emed out for 
fear. 
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27 But straightway Jesus 
spake unto them, saying, 9 Be of 
good cheer; it is I; be not 
afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him 
and said, Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come unto thee on the 
water. 

29 And he said,Come. And 
when Peter was come down out 
of the ship, he walked on the 
water, to go to Jesus. 





¢ Isa. 54, 11.——p Job 9. 8; Psa. 93,3, 44 


104.8; Rev, 10. 2,5,8—9 Acts 2.11, 





great Intercessor still lives, while his 
Church is tossing on the waves of 
time. 

24. Tossed with waves...wind was 
contrary —‘‘ Through one of the deep 
ravines, which have been described as 
breaking through the hills to the shore, 
there came down a storm of wind on 
the lake.”— Stanley. 

25. Fourth watch of the night—A 
watch is the regular period which a 
soldier or sentinel keeps guard by night 


before he is relieved by a successor. 
The ancient Jewish watches were three 
a night, the middle being at midnight. 
But just before Matthew wrote, the 
Jews lad adopted the Roman custom 
of four watches of three hours each. 
These watches began at six, nine, 
twelve, and three, so that it was about 
three in the morning that our Lord 
made himself visible to his disciples. 
The disciples, starting from Butaiha 
toward Bethsaida, had toiled in rowing 
from eve wutil near morning, and had 
made but a little more than three miles 
from their starting place, having been 
driven southward, below the route to 
Capernaum, in the direction of the plain 
of Gennesaret. At three of the morn- 
ing the dim form of Jesus walking 
upon the surface of the heaving billows 
is descried by the disciples in the ship. 
Stier eloquently says: 

“What is that? they ask among them- 
selves in terror; and the fear which now 
first breaks oui in earnest, precisely 
when the helper comes, answers, It is 
an apparition, a phuntasm; and when 


i 





the terrifying word is spoken they ery 
out for fear. Is it a welcome from the 
Sheol, to which they fancy they are 
now near? This it cannot be, for the 
thing upon the sea assuredly looks like 
the Lord. It is more likely, therefore, 
to occur to them, that their excited im- 
agination now morbidly deludes them 
with the figure of Ilim who has been so 
much in their thoughts—if, indeed, they 
have any definite idea at all of this 
pintasm. Man, in his present state, 
in the fear and perplexity of spirit 
which may so easily overtake him, 
sees apparitions; and takes even lus 
Saviour, as he draws nigh in divine pow- 
er, at first to be such. This, however, 
is always better than, in the opposite 
folly of boldness, to take a phuntusm 
of his own thoughts as the Lord and 
Saviour.” 

27. It is I—So does the Christian in 
the time of trial recognize the presence 
and cheering voive of his Saviour. 

28. Peter—Kver forward to venture 
at the risk of failure. Bid me—He 
knew that he could do so oniy by kis 
Master’s power, and he only wished te 
show what confidence he had, that by 
that power he could do anything. ‘This 
was a noble faith, but it was mixed 
with vain glory. Of course the Lord 
must select me to be the hero. 

29. Come—Our Lord did not quite 
say, Come fo me, but Come; and Peter 
did come, but not quite to Jesus. Jesus 
eame tohim. Je walked on the wuter— 
So that Peter actually performed the 
niiracle. 
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30 But when he saw the wind 
Shoisterous, he was afraid; and 
beginning to sink, he cried, say- 
ing, Lord, save me. 

31 And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth Aés hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, 
™(O thor of little faith, wherefore 


32 And when they were come 
into the ship, the wind ceased. 

33 Then they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him, 
saying, Of a truth *thou art the 
Son of God. 

34 | tAnd when they were 
gone over, they came into the 
land of Gennesaret. 





3 Or, strong.—r Mark 4. 40: 14, 14; Luke 
24. 25, —-s Psa. 2.7; chap. 16.16; 26.63; Mark 1.1; 


Luke 4. 41; John 1. 49; 6, 69; 11. 27; Acts 8. 37; 
Rom, 1, +.—?¢ Mark 6. 33. 





30. The wind boisterous—The windy 
waves were stronger than Peter’s faith. 
“To understand the causes of these 
sudden and violent tempests we must 
remember that the lake lies low, six 
hundred feet lower than the ocean; 


that the vast and naked plateaus of the |: 


Jaulan rise to a great height, spreading 
backward to the wilds of the Hauran 
and upward to snowy Hermon; that 
the water-courses have cut out profound 
ravines and wild gorges, converging to 
the head of this lake, and that these act 
like gigantic fiumels to draw down the 
cold winds from the mountains. The 
faith of Peter in desiring and dariug to 
set foot on such a sea ig most striking 
and impressive, more so indeed than 
its failure after the attempt. Those 
winds are not only violent, but they come 
down suddenly, and often when the sky 
is perfectly clear.”"—Dr. Thomson. 

There can be but little fair dowbt that 
this was a symbol as well as a miracle. 
The ship full of disciples is no unapt 
symbol of the Church struggling 
through darkness and storms. The 
Saviour is ever her deliverer in the dark- 
est hour. 

32. Were come into the ship—John 
Bays they willingly received him into the 
ship; for previously, supposing him to 
be a spirit, they dreaded his approach. 
But lo! it was their Lord, and gladly 
did they welcome him. The wind ceased 
—The storm then was permitted—that 
is, it was not prevented—by Jesus. The 
elements were left by him to blow with 
all their natural power until he entered 
the boat. Such is an image of the trials 
Which nature in his scene of probation 








forces upon us, and which God does not 
prevent until their work in our trial 
is done. The instant cessation of the 
wind was an additional miracle, and 
probably impressed the disciples scarce 
less than the walking upon the sea. 

33. They that were in the ship—There 
does not appear that any others were 
in the ship than the apostles. Worship- 
ped—Reverently bowing and making 
the following confession. The Son of 
God—These words can mean nothing 
less than the memorable confession 
made soon after in xvi, 16: Thow art 
the Christ, the Son of the liviny God. 
This scene doubtless tended to produce 
the faith for that confession; and surely 
none could be the more proper person 
to make it than this same Peter. 

34. Land of Gennesaret—The plain of 
Geunesaret. It is on the western side 
of the lake, immediately south of Caper- 
naum. It is described by Josephus as 
having been a spot where nature was ~ 
ambitious of lavishing her finest pow- 
ers. Dr. Olin thus describes it: ‘This 
plain, which I think is about four 
niles in length by two and a half in 
breadth, is bounded eastward by the 
sea, and on the west by the mountains, 
which recede from the shore to Mejdal, 
and having made the compass of tliat 
side of the plain, again returns to the 
beach at its northern end. The two 
extremities af the plain are thus cou- 
tracted to a point, while the western 
boundary along the mouatain ig curved, 
and the eastern on the sea is a nearly 
straight line. The soil is of a dark 
colour, very deep, and evidently of tne 
greatest fertility.” 
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35 And when the men of that 
place had knowledge of him, 
they sent out into all that coun- 
try round about, and brought 
unto him all that were discased ; 

86 And besought him that they 
might only touch the hem of his 
garment: and "as many as touch- 
ed were made perfectly whole. 
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CIIAPTER XV. 
HEN “came to Jesus scribes 
and Pharisees, which were 
of Jerusalem, saying, 

2 *°Why do thy disciples 
transgress’ °the tradition of 
the elders? for they wash net 
their hands when they cat 
bread. 








uv Chap. 9. 20° Mark 3.10; Luke 6.19: Acts 19. 12, 





« Mark 7, 1.—0 Mark 7. 5.—e Colossians 2. 8. 





Over this beautiful plain our Lord and 
his disciples often walked, and there he 
uttered many of his discourses, drawing 
his illustrations from the varied scenes 
of earth, sea, and sky around him. As 
it lies south of Capernaum, the disciples, 
who started first toward Bethsaida for 
Capernaum, must have been driven far 
out of their course. 

35. That place—Not precisely Caper- 
naum, but the inhabited plain adjacent 
to it. It is nowhere intimated that Ca- 
pernaum was in this plain. It could 

- hardly be necessary to say that his fel- 
low-townsmen in Capernaim knew him. 
Sent out into all that country—That their 
whole locality might have the Lenefit of 
his unexpected visit. 

36. Hen of his garment—The fringe 
directed by Moses to be worn as the 
distinguishing badge of an Israelite. 
Nor is it wonderful that these people, 
learning the miracle of feeding the thou- 
sands, hearing, perhaps, from the apos- 
tles his walking the sea,and beholding his 
manifold miracles of mercy, should rev- 
erence him as a Divine Being incarnate. 

When from the plain of Gennesaret 
Jesus went to Capernaum, many of the 
multitude, as John informs us, from the 
ether side, arriving, found him there to 
{heir astonishment. A conversation at 
length ensuing, is detailed by that evan- 
gelist. In it Jesus exposes to their own 
view their material and selfish motives. 

- See note on verse 20. He endeavours 
in vain to awaken a purer faith and a 
more elevated view. Their stubborn 
unsusceptibility so manifests itself that 
Jesus wraps his truths in figure and 
parablo, and leaves their hearts in their 
chesen hardness. 





CHAPTER XV. 

§ 66.—DEBATE WITH THE PHARISERS 
IN REGARD TO TRADITIONS, 1-20. 
The scenes of love and faith closing the 

last chapter are now suddenly reversed. 

The third passover of our Lord’s ministry 

to which these vast multitudes were 

travelling, had now passed, but which, 
on account of the hostile dispositions of 
the ruling powers, he did not attend, 
but remained in the northern parts of 

Galilee. The Jews, not finding our Lord 

at the passover, seem to have sent a 

portion of their number to Capernaum 

to open a debate with him. They com- 
menced it with a challenge in regard to 
the disrespect of his disciples toward the 
traditions of the elders, in not washing: 
their hands before they ate. Our Lord 
firmly mects them by showing that 
their traditions both contradicted the 

law of God, and are founded upon a 

false and superstitious morality. 

1. Then came—Our Lord was proba- 
bly at Capernaum. Were of Jerusalem— 
And probably from Jerusalem. Saying 
—They seem ‘to liave come with a quar- 
rel in their mouths. 

2. Tradition of the clders—That is, of 
the ancient commentators, the teachers 
of the Mosaic law. The written law of 
Moses is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. But besides, the Jews had oral 
law, which they pretended was handed 
down from Moses by verbal tradition. 
At the time of our Saviour this wes not 
reduced to writing. But it was after- 
ward compiled in The Talmud, now ex- 
tant; of which the two parts are called 
the Mishna, or Text, and the Gemara, or 
Commentary. 

Extravagant were the praises lavisired 
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3 But he answered and said 
unto them, “Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of 
God by your tradition ? 

4 For God commanded, say- 
ing, ‘Honour thy father and 
mother: and, ‘He that eurseth 
father or mother, let him dic the 
death. 


e 


5 But ye say, Whosoever shall 
say to his father or Ais mother, 
8 It is a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me; 

6 And honour not his father or 
his mother, he shall be free. 
hThus have ye made the com- 
mandment of God of none effect 
by your tradition, 





“d@ Mark 7, 6 8, 13; Col, 2. 8 2: Titus 1. 14. 
é Exodus 20. 12; Leviticus 19. 3; Deuteronomy 
6,16; Proverbs 23. 22; Ephesians 6. 3. 


SEX, 21.17; Lev. 20 9; Deuts 27. 16; Prov. 2. 20: 
30. 17.9 Mark 7. 11, 12.—A Psa. 114. 126, 139; 
Jer. 8,3; Los, 4.6: Mal. 2. 7,9; Rom. 3. 31. 








by the Pharisees upon these Traditions. 
“The written word is water, said they; 
but the interpretation, and that which 
is added to it, is wine.” ‘If the seribes 
say the right is left, hear them.”  TInis 
the foundations of morality were under- 
mined. Wash not their hands—The 


Pliarisees select for debate a point with | 


which morality has very little to do, and 
the law of God nothing. But the wash- 
ings here mentioned were very posi- 
tively insisted upon by the Jewish doc- 
tors. The Talmud says: “Ile who 
eats bread with unwashen hands is as 
bad as if he were to commit fornication.” 
The Rabbi Akiba was once imprisoned, 
and only water sufficient to drink al- 
lowed him. But he chose rather to die 
of thirst than to eat. anything with un- 
washen hands. low enormous, then, 
to their view, must have been this cre 
of our Lord's discipies! They wash not 
their hands! They had better break 
any command in the decalogue. And 
though the Jews open this quarrel with 
the disciples, it is plain they intend a 
blow at the Master himself. A subject 
for a decisive issue is now laid open. 

3. Me answered and suid—Jesus knows 
that a challenge is intended, but he does 
not shun to meet it. They come armed 
With the traditions of the elders; he 
meets them with the law of Jehovah. 
It is man’s authority opposed by the 
authority of God. Commandment of God 
—When God speaks, let man keep 
silence. 

4. God commanded—There are some 
who deny the authority of the Old Tes- 
tament, yet admit the New. Our Sav- 
iour tere sets his seal to the divine 





mission of Moses, and declares that the 
deealogue is God's law. | Llonowr thy 
futher—Our Saviour selects the precept 
where the law coincides with the plain- 
est dictate of nature, and with the uni- 
versal conscience and customs of man- 
kind 

5. «lL gift—That is, a corban, or thing 
consecruted to God. If a thing were 
consecrated to God, that, by Jewish tra- 
dition, rendered it exempt from every 
other claim; even from the duty of sup- 
porting one’s parents. A form of this 
kind of vowing was: ‘Let what I may 
gain be devoted, so that my futher, even, 
may eat nothing of it.’ 7hon—Our 
Lord gives the words as if addressed to 
the parents. The Jews held that if the 
child should say this thing even in a 
moment of anger, it was still binding. 
And Lightfoot is quoted by Alford as 
showing that the mere utterance of the 
word corban absolved the utterer, even 
though le made no consecration of his 
property. 

The meaning of the adress to the 
parent here given by our Lord, may be 
thus rendered: “ My parent, that. prop- 
erty of mine by which thou mightest be 
supported or benefitted, is a gift conse. 
crated to God; thou canss thoieiore 
have no share of it.” 

6. LHe shall te free—Thiese words. let 
it be observed, are printed in itaiics. 
This means that they are not in. the 
original Greek, but are inserted hy the 
Kuglish translators on their own author- 
ity, inorder to make seuse. But it may 
be doubted whether they are properly 
inserted here. The whole sentence pre- 
ceding this phrase may he thus render 
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7 Ye thypocrites, well did 
Esaias prophesy of you, saying, 

8 JThis people draweth nigh 
nto me with their mouth, and 
honoureth me with their lips; 
hut their heart is far from me. 

9 But in vain they do worship 
me, * teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 





10 & ! And he galled the multi- 
tude, and said unto them, Hear, 
and understand : 

11 ™ Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man; but 
that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man. 

12 Then came his disciples, and 
said unto him, Knowest thou 





# Mark 7. 6.——J Isaiah 29. 13; Ezekiel 33 31. 
k Isa. 29. 13; Col. 2, 18-22; Titus 1. 14. 





t Mark 7. 14. mr Acts 10. 15; Rorsans 14, 
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ed: “Whosoever shall say... It is a gift, 
ete., he may not honour his father or his 
mother.” 

It is plain our Lord here holds that 
the fifth commandment requires of the 
child the duty, when needed, of provid- 
ing a necessary support for the parent 
in his age. So the Jewish writer Philo 
says: “ What the children have belongs 
tothe parents.” So Solomon had declared 
before our Saviour. Proverbs xxviii, 24: 
“Whoso robbeth or withdraweth from 
_ father or mother, is the companion of 
the destroyer.” When we think how 
liable the Jewish child might be in a fit 
of anger to utter this corban or vow to 
starve his parent, it can be realized how 
likely the custom was to destroy the 
Gutifid conduct of children to the parent. 
And yet these men thought it a terrible 
offence to God to eat without washing 
the hands! ‘This reminds one of the 
strictness with which Romish priests 
coinpel their followers to eat no meat on 
Friday, but indulge them with compar- 
ative case in thefts, falsehoods, or in- 
temperance. Indeed, the Romish trust 
iu tradition, derived from the fathers of 
the dark and ignorant ages, in deprecia- 
tion of the Scriptures, is precisely the 
same crime over again that was commit- 
ted by the Jewish doctors of our Lord's 
day. 

7. Ye hypocrites—For fabricating a 
yeligion without morality. Prophesy of 


you—-Isaiah, by inspiration, describing | 


such characters as yours beforehand. 


The class and the race are indeed fore- | 


seen by God as recurring, and are so 
predescribed ounce for all. 
8. Lips, . .hzart-—With their lips they 





utter the pious corban or consecration, 
With their hearts they mean to break 
the decalogue, and rob a parent. 

9. In vain they do worship me—Their 
very prayers offered in that spirit are 
a mockery and abomination to God. 

10. Called the multitude—The Phar- 
isees, who had come all the way from 
Jerusalem to open the debate in such 
fierce style, now sink into the back 
ground, and the Lord turns to the 
people. 

11. Not that which goeth into the mouth 
...cometh out—That is, not the material 
food that enters the man’s stomach. 
This is set in contrast to that which 
goeth out of man: that is, the moral 
action, that gocth forth from the man’s 
will and intention. A man’s intentional 
words defile the soul. And so do his 
actions, and even his thonghits, for they 
all alike go forth from himself. 

Intemperance in food or drink may 
indeed morally detile a man. But even 
here the defilement preceeds not from 
the material contact received, but from 
the forthgoing will and act by which 
those foods are taken. Indeed, the 
whole force of our Lord’s maxim is, that 
not physical touch but moral action makes 
aman truly impure before God. 

12. Then came his disciples — Both 
the doctors and the multitude are now 
gone, and the talk is with the disciples. 
Knowest thou—The disciples meantime 
have been where they had chance to 
learn that the Pharisees were offended. 
They have been perhaps talking with 
the Pharisees themselves. They will 
bring intelligence of it to their Master 
How liable the disciples’ minds were to 
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that the Pharisees were offended, 
atter they heard this saying ? 

13 But he answered and said, 
® Every plant, which my heaven- 
ly Father hath not planted, shall 
be rooted up. 

14 Let them alone: °they be 
blind leaders of the blind. And 
if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch. 

15 PThen answered Peter and 
said unto him, Declare unto us 
this parable. 

16 And Jesus said, 4Are ye 


also yet without understand- 
ing? 

17 Do not ye yet understand, 
that ‘whatsoever entereth in at 
the mouth goeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the draught? 

18 But ‘those things which 
proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart; and they 
defile the man. 

19 ‘For out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies : 





n John 15. 2; 1 Corinthians 3. 12, &c.—o Isaiah 
9.16; Malachi 2.8; chapter 23. 16; Luke 6. 39. 
p Mark 7. 17.—gq Chapter 16. 9; Mark 7. 18. 


r 1 Corinthians 6. 13.——s Chapter 12. 34; James 
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be influenced by converse with Christ’s 
opposers | 

Pharisees were offended—V ery likely ; 
they came to beat, not to be beaten. 
They were going to strike the disciples, 
and thereby hit their Lord with the 
traditions of the elders. Our Lord beat 
them down with a piece of the deca- 
logue. This saying—Both the saying 
to the Pharisees and its explanation to 
the multitude. 

13. very plant—Kvery doctrine. 
These traditions are a plant not planted 
by God, but by men, and they will be 
rooted up. Tradition can never stand 
as God’s word, much less against/God’s 
word. 

14. Let them alone—Leave them to 
their own inveterate folly. Their will 
is determined, and their purpose is fixed 
to ignore the truth and to deceive the 
people. Blind lead. . .fall into the ditch— 
A proverbial expression. Both seducer 
and scduced shall perish. 

15. Declare—Wxplain or make clear. 
Parable—Or simile, by which the nature 
of moral impurity is illustrated. 

16. Are ye—My own disciples. Also 
—That is, as well as the Pharisees. Yet 
—-After ail my example and instruction. 
Without understanding—Of the difference 
between physical uncleanness and moral 
defilement. The disciples have plainly 
besn permitted by our Lord to neglect 








these washings. They have been 
doubtless many a time told that wash- 
ing the body does not wash the soul. 
Still, when the precept in its avowed 
power is brought into direct collision 
with the doctrines of the teachers, they 
become a little confused, and need ta 
have it stated outright and in full terms 
by the Master. 

17. Hutereth in. ..mouth. ..draught— 
The food-passes the stomach and gées 
to the draught or privy without touching 
the soul to defile it. 

18. Proceed out of the mouth—Our 
words particularly. Fv0m the heart— 
They proceed from the inward inten- 
tion. Thereby not merely our words 
but our actions, and all that go from the 
heart, are included. A man is a volun- 
tary cause, aud is responsible for all his 
voluntary and intentional effects. 

19. Out of the heart—The fountsin 
of the moral intention ana the moval 
action. Sinful action flows forth from 
a sinful nature. There lies back of the 
bad action a permanent badness of the 
disposition. The heart is therefore de- 
praved. vil thoughts —The word 
thoughts here refers to these internal — 
reasonings and weighing for and against 
yielding to sin which precede its com- 
mission. The heart parleys ‘with crime 
and fluctuates before it gives forth the 
act. Hence the phrase evil thowsits 
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20 These are the things which 
defile a man: but to eat with 
anwashen hands detileth not a 
man. 

21 4 *Then Jesus went thence, 
and departed into the coasts of 
‘Tyre and Sidon. 

22 And behold, a ‘woman of 





uw Mark 7. 24.— 9 Psa, 4. 12. 





designates the springs from which pro- 
ceed the whole catalogue of sins enu- 
merated in the verse. This catalogue 
follows nearly the order of the second 
table of the decalogue, beginning with 
the sixth commandment. False witness 
—This phrase includes false testimony, 
or lying of every kind.  Blasphemies— 
Tnjurious expressions against God or 
man. 

20. These are the things—Not all the 
things, but plentiful specimens of them. 
There is a strong analogy between 
physical and moral defilement, which 

‘forms the basis of much of the emblems 
and types of the Scripture system. But 
it is the pushing this analogy to a super- 
stitious extent which produced the 
tradition about unwashen hands which 
our Lord here so forcibly condemns. 


§ 67.—TIBALING OF THE SYROPHENICIAN 
Wowan’s DavGHTER—OTHER MIRA- 
CLES, 21-32. 

. 21. Then Jesus went thence—So ag- 
gravated was the previous hostility 
of the Pharisees toward our Lord in 
consequence of his refutation just given, 
that he scems to have left Capernaum 
on account of their machinations. He 
was also at this time, since the death 
of John the Baptist, an object of notice 
by Herod Antipas. Unsafe, therefore, 
from the ruling powers of both Judea 
and Galilee, we suddenly find him on 
the margin of the Mediterranean. See 
note on xiv, 13. Tyre and Sidon— 
Lying upon the Mediterranean Sea, in 
the northwestern part of Judea. 

Mark says that Jesus “entered into 
an house and would have no man know 
it: but he could not be hid. For a cer- 
tain woman,” etc. Yet it seems by Mat- 
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Canaan came out of the same 
coasts, and cried unto him, say- 
ing, Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
thow Son of David; my daugh- 
ter is grievously vexed with a 
devil. 

23 But “he answered her not 
aword. And his disciples came 


w Psa. 28,1; Lam. 3. 8, 





thew’s account that Jesus and his die- 
ciples were out of doors, on their way. 
The for, therefore, of Mark only qualifies 
the last clause,and introduces an instaneé 
or illustration of the fact that Jesus 
could not maintain his concealment. 

22. A woman of Canaan—She was a 
Gentile, but she had heard of and seems 
to have believed in the Jewish Messiah. 
She is called by Marka Greek, that is, a 
heathen ,by religion, and also a Syro- 
phenician by birth. Phenicia was the 
Greek name of that strip of country ~ 
inhabited by the ancient Canaanites, 
lying between the Lebanon range and 
the Mediterranean. That part of it 
which was included in the Roman 
provinee of Syria was called Syrophe- 
nicia. Coasts—Yerritories. Thou Son 
of David—She calls him by his Jewish 
name and pedigree. She does this to 
gain his attention and good-will. At 
the same time it shows that she had 
become acquainted with Jewish ideas 
and probably believed in them. Daugh- 
ter...devil—Horrible misfortune! dis- 
ease and insanity are terrible; but what 
must be the mother’s feelings to find 
her child struggling under a demon’s 
grasp? No wonder that when she 
hears that a man possessing divine 
power to relieve approaches, she comes 
to him and with all the energy of des- 
perate prayer pursues him with he 
outeries. 

23. He answered her not a ward—The 
order of his mission is limited to the 
house of Isracl. There is indeed misery 
in plenty in heathendom; and though for 
them he will make atonement before 
he returns to his Father, yet his miracles 
and his preaching belong to Israel. 
Not a word—lle said no unkind word 
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and besozght him, saying, Send 
her away; for she crieth after 
us. 

24 But he answered and said, 
*I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 

25 Then came she and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, help 
me. 

26 But he answered and said, 


It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread, and to cast é¢ ta 
Y dogs. 

27 And she said, ?’Fruth, Lora. 
yet the dogs eat of the crumhs 
which fall from their master’s 
table. 

28 Then Jesus answered and 
said unto her, O woman, great 
ts thy faith: be it unto thee 





w Chap. 10, 5, 6; Acts 3. 25, 26; 13.46; Rom. 5.8. 
y Chap. 7.6; Phil. 3, 2. 


2 Gen. 32. 10; Job 40. 4,5; Ezek. 16. 63; Dan. 9. 18 
‘ Luke 7. 6, 7. 





Me did not repel her. Ile simply kept 
upon his way to pass her, as he must 
we great mass of the world lyingin sin 
and misery. Send her away—They 
mean (though they are very careless in 
saying it) that he shall dismiss her dy 
performing her request. But they would 
uave our Lord merciful to her dz order 
to get rid of her. 

Crieth after us—Here in this foreign 
land, this woman is making us ridicu- 
lous by screaming at our Feels! Besides, 
the disciples know that-che very reason 
of being in that remote locality is to es- 
cape dangerous notoriety. Alas! how do 
men despise the excitement with which 
they do not sympathize! Many cannot 
endure the excitement of prayer, who 
are foud of the excitement of carousal. 

24. Jl answered—Vo the disciples. 
The fact that our Lord gives this reason 
to the disciples shows that he is assign- 
ing the true cause of his actions. It is 
not,-as some think, to draw out. the 
woman’s faith, that he declines to hear 
her prayer; but because his immediate 
Inission is not to Gentile, but to Jew. 
Sent—All his actions are under the 
control of Him fron: whom he has re- 
ceived his commission; and the tenor of 
that commission limits him to Israel. 
Lost sheep—Such is the character of 
which the whole house of Israel 20n- 
sists. They are all lost sheep, and to 
them is he sent. 

25. Then came she—During the con- 
versation with the disciples, our Lord 
seems to have stopped his walk a mo- 
ment: ard the woman, who was before 
runniag %ehind him, improves the op- 





portunity to place herself before nim, 
and ftinging herself at his feet pante 
forth this desperate ejaculation: “ Lord, 
help me.” “O dismiss these cold 
thoughts about thy mission; think of 


my misery; and have mercy, not so 


much on my daughter, as upon me in 
saving her.” 

26. Jt is not meet—Not fitting. Tt ig 
not in the order whieh God has estab- 
lished. Children's bread. . .dogs—The 
original is little dogs; so that with the 
contempt, there is a tenderness in the 
epithet. Yet our Lord begins to recog- 
nize in her a Gentile that may prove an 
Israelite indeed if fully tested. He 
therefore puts her in & most h<mble 
place, to see if she hag an humble, 
though a Gentile heart. 

27. Truth, Lord—Desperation almost 
makes the woman witty. To take you 
opponent’s words and give them a turn 
against him is always a dexterous mode 
of mastering him. The woman admits 
the dismissing epithet, and proves that 
i entitles her to his merey. ‘ Dog is it 
T am? And the Jews my asters ? 
Then, at least, let me have the crumb 
that mercy does not deny to the very 
dog.” 

28. O woman—The Tord breaks 
forth in exclamation! Ile chooses’ to 
find himself overcame. ler faith takes 
her ont as an exception to the whole 
tentile world. She shall be as an 
Israelite. The very letter of her pray+ 
er shall be fullilled. Mark says that 
when she returned homs “she Sound 
the devil gone out. and her Ganghter 
laid upon the bed.” #udth-—-Fler fwith 
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even as thou wilt. And her 
daughter was made whole from 
that very hour. 

29 *And Jesus departed from 
thence, and came nigh » unto the 
sea of Galilee ; and went up in 
to a mountain, and sat down 
here. 

30 And great multitudes came 
mnto him, having with them 
those that were “lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others, 
and cast them down at Jesus’ 
feet t; and he healed them: 





31 Insomuch that the multi- 
tude wondered, when they saw 
the dumb to speak, the maimed 
to be whole, the lame to walk, 
and the blind to see: and they 
‘olorified the God of Israel. 

32 | eThen Jesus ealled his 
disciples unto hin, and said, FI 
have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue with 
me now three days, and have 
nothing to eat: and I will not 
send them away fasting, lest 
they faint in the way. 








63 
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d Psalm 59. 15, 23; Mark 2. 12; Luke 7. 16, 
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is not only peculiar in its greatness, but 
peculiar in this, that it obtains a bless- 
ing not for herself but for another. Or, 
to express it more truly, she obtains her 
blessing for herself upon another. Itis 
a case of successful intercession. For 
- her sake and through her fervent 
effectual prayer did the blessing light 
upon her offspring. And so a blessed 
thing it may be to be the child of the 
praying parent. And encouraged may 
. every praying parent be to persevere in 
fervent prayer, for even the most hope- 
less case of sin or suffering of a child. 

29. Departed... .thence...anto the seu 
of Galilee—From the northwest to the 
northeastern part of Galilee. The pro- 
bable reason of these sudden movements 
is given in note on verse 21. Our Lord 
seeins to pass by Capernaum without a 
visit, as le had lately abruptly left there 
afier the altercation with the Pharisees 
who came from Jerusalem to assault 
him. Went up into a mountain—A 
mountain rage on the east side of Lake 
rennesaret. “Tt was in the dominions 
of Herod Philip. See note on xiv, 13. 
Sut down there— Ue seated himself like 
a rabbi to teach on ths slope of the 
mountain. 

30. Great multitudes—This was a re- 
gion which he had before visited, and 
the people are all alive to avail them- 
selves, even from great distances. of his 
power of healing, Afuimed — W hose 





limbs were deformed from misfortunes 
at birth. Cast them down—I\x pressive 
of the humility of their submission. 

31. Glorified the God of Israel—The 
same God who had performed such won- 
ders for ancient Israel in the days of the 
Old Testament. They were feeling as 
if the days of wonders from his hand 
were now returning. 

32. Compassion on the multitude— 
Some faith had they shown in attenuing 
nis word and works. The tenderness 
of our Lord suggests all the pitiableness 
of their ease. What they would have 
thought of had they framed a prayer for 
suecour, he has thought of before them. 
So does our merciful Lord know what 
we need before we ask him; and we 
have need to ask him only in order to 
make oursclyes in the right position to 
reccive the spiritual blessings he would 
confer. 


§ 69.—TuE MIRACLE OF FEEDING THE 
Four THOUSAND, 33-39 

Skeptical critics have maineaings that 
this narrative is a traditional repetition, 
by mistake, of the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand. That there was no over- 
sight, however, on the part of the author of 
this Gospel is plain from xvi, 9,10, where 
both accounts are alluded to in connee- 
tion. But there is a minute but con- 
vincing argument for the genuineness 
of tho twu accounts thus giver by Mr. 
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33 And his disciples say unto 
him, Whence should we have 
so much bread in the wilder- 
ness, as to fill so great a mul- 
titude ? 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, 
Ilow many loaves have ye? 
And they said, Seven, and a few 
little fishes. 

35 And he commanded the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground, 





36 And he took tne seven 
loaves and the fishes, and ! gave 
thanks, and brake them, and 
gave to his disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude. 

37 And they did all eat, and 
were filled: and they took up 
of the broken meat that was 
left seven baskets full. 

38 And they that did eat were 
four thousand men, beside wo- 
men and children. 





g 2 Kings 4, 43.—A Chap. 14. 19. 


i 1 Samuel 9, 13; Luke 22, 19. 





Alford: “Tt is, that whereas the bas- 
kets in which the fragments were col- 
tected on the other occasion are called 
by all four evangelists Kddivor, cophini, 
those used for that purpose after this 
miracle are, in both Matthew and Mark, 
orupides, spurides, Aud when our Lord 
refers to the two miracles, the same dis- 
tinction ts observed ; a particularity which 
could not have arisen except as pointing 
to a matter of fact, that (whatever the 
distinction be, which is uncertain) dif- 
ferent kinds of baskets were used on 
the two occasions.” 

But besides the differences in detail, 
such as the different number of the fed, 
and of the loaves and fishes, there are 
differences important in character. The 
first miraculous feeding was performed 
for the inhabitants who followed Jesus, 
and anticipated his debarkation froin 
the western side of the lake’ They 
meet Jesus in intense excitement at the 
shore, and the miracle takes place upon 
the plain of Butaiha, near the village of 
Bethisaida. 

This second feeding takes place when 
Jesus is secreting himself from Herod 
Antipas. He rapidly and quietly passes 
to the coast northeast of the lake, out of 
the dominion of Herod; and it is in the 
covatry, probably, of the Decapolis that 
the miracle takes place. It is probably 
the multitudes from the eastern side 
who are sharers o* the produet of this 
miracle. And we cannot nelp thinking 
that tnere is some truth in the ancient 
Opinion that they were mostly Gentiles; 
and thus an intimation is given that 








since the Jews have had their banquet 
at the table of God, the Gentiles too 
shall have a share. After the former 
miracle, the Lord sends forward his dis 
ciples by ship at night, and overtakes 
them before morning dawn by walking 
upon the sea. After the present miracle 
our- Lord leaves the mult tudes in their 
own regions, and departs to Magdala. 

33. Whence should we have. ..bread— 
The wavering reply of the apostles 
evinces a recollection of the former 
miracle. They have not indeed the bold- 
ness to call for a miracle, as his mother 
Mary did at the wedding of Cana; and 
mother though she was, she received a 
check from her son and Lord. They do 
not say, If we are to feed this multitude 
your miraculous power must mect the 
expense. They only put a modest but 
suggestive Whence? Their eyes then 
watch every movement, we may sup- 
pose, of his lip and hand. 

34. Llow many loaves. ..2—What is 
your present stock? God has in his 
ordinary providence furnished thua 
much; and these shall be a germ or 
basis for a special supply of enough for 
all. So God has given man the natural 
powers of reason and conscience, which 
serve as a basis for his gracious super- 
additions. 

Twice, then, in the same general re- 
gion of country, and under the same 
general necessity, did_the Saviour sup- - 
ply “bread in the wilderness” to the 
needy multitudes who, far from their 
homes, stayed to listen to his word. 
This multitude thought not of making 
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39 *And he sent away the mul-|tempting desired him that he 
titude, and took ship, and came| would show them a sien from 


into the coasts of Magdala. | heaven. 
2 He answered and said unto 
CHAPTER XVI. them, When it is evening, ye 


HE *Pharisees also with|say, Z¢ will be fair weather: for 
the Sadducees came, and/|the sky is red. 


k& Mark 8, 10.— a Chap. 12. 88; Mark | 8.11; Luke 11.16; 12, 54-56; 1 Cor. 1, 22, 











kin a king; and he quietly departs | superstition it was held that demons 
with his disciples, crossing the Gen-|and false gods could give sigus on 
nesarct. earth, but only the true God from 
39. Magdala—At present a poor vil- | heaven.” 

lave on the western side of the lake, a| Signs in the skies indeed there were. 
little north of Tiberias. Tracing his own | At his birth was the star. The angels 
course northward along the lake shore, | announced from the skies his nativity. 
Dr, Olin says: “We left Tiberias a few | The dove from the skies descended upon 
minutes before twelve o'clock. After| him. Voices from heaven at different 
one hour and twenty minutes a pia | times acknowledged him Son of God. 
opened before us, extending several | Finally, at jis crucifixion darkuess at 
miles to the north and west. A miser- | midday and earthquake gave witness to 
able looking village of thirty or forty |him. | 

huts stands in the entrance; and we| At a later date in Jewish history 
stopped to make some inquiries of the | (about the year 136) a false messiah 
pale, sickly-looking inhabitants. This! came and undertook to be just such a 
poor village, however, possesses a special | messiah as the Jews desired. He called 
historical interest. The peog!s of whom ; himself far Cochevas, or sou of a star, 
we inquired its name called i} Meidai; | fiom the star prophesied by Balaam. 


y 


and it is evident from the name. as weil; 290 erformed signs by Jegerdemain, 


as from its position here, that it is the | gat:.cd thousands of followers, among 
Magdala of the New Testameut, and the | whom were three of the greatest of rab- 





Migdol of the Old.” Jvis. He raised an insurrection against 
It was the place from which Mary |the Roman government, and_ terrible 
Magdalene received her appellation. slaughters ensued. After one of the 
most sanguinary wars in history, tie 

CHAPTER XVI. rebellion was subdued in the blood 


§ .10.—A SIGN AGAIN ASKED, 1-12. | of the impostor and his deluded fol- 

1. The Phurisees also with the Saddu- | lowers. 
cces—These two sects were hostile to] It is a bloody messiah like this whose 
each other, but could be friends in order | sign these Pharisees wished to see 
to resist the Saviour in concert. On|appear in the heavens. Miracles of 
this occasion they repeated the demand | mercy, sermons and yarables, forgive- 
for a sign made on more than one ocea- | ness of sin and reformation of life, were 
gion. See notes on Matt. xii, 38-40. matters for which they had no taste. To 

Tempting...im—Inasmuch as our|have granted their request would have 
Lord refused the sign formerly demand- | been to concede their notion. 
ed, they now try again the same exper- 2-5. Our Lord, in lis answer, endeav- 
iment. If he complies with their de- | ours to reveal to these Jews their own 
mands he will be such a Messiah as they | gross state of mind. They can appre- 
desire. If he does not, they haye an | ciate, to be sure, physical and glaring 
argument against him. From heaven—| signs in the heavens. But there is a 
As being less likely to be a magical or | higher moral heavens. in which God 
juggling performance than a terrestrial | hangs out his spiritual tokens, to which 
miracle. Alford says: ‘In the Jewish | they are blind. 
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3 And in the morning, Zé ell 
ée foul weather to day: for the 
sky is red and lowering. O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky; but can ye not 
discern * the signs of the times ? 

4 *A wicked and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shall no sign be given 


unto it, but the sign of the 





prophet Jonas. And he left 
them, and departed. 

5 And ¢when his disciples 
were come to the other side, 
they had forgotten to take 
bread. 
6 F Then Jesus said unto them, 
‘Take heed and beware of the 
Sleaven of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees. 





61 Chron. 12. 32.—e Chap. 12, 39.—d Jonah 
1 17; Luke 11. 29.—e Mark 8, 14. —/ Luke 12. 1. 


g Exod. 12. 15, 19; Ley. 2. 11; 1 Cor. 5. & 8; 
Galatians 5. 9: 2 Timothy 2. 16, 17. 





3. Red—The evening and the morn- 
ing redness betokened opposite things, 
fair weather and foul. The visible 
sky has siyns they can read.  fypo- 
cerites—Who pretend that it is only for 
want of proper evidence that you do 
-not believe my mission; when one half 
the sagacity you use in regard to the 
weather would, with an honest heart, 
convince you that a greater than Jonah 
is here. ‘There would be less skepti- 
cism if men’s hearts were as pure as the 
evidences of religion are clear. Siyns 
of the times—The evident approaches 
of the fulfilment of prophecy, and the 
tokens that society is going to destrue- 
lion without a moral reformation, were 
the_sad signs of these times. Were not 
Daniel’s seventy weeks of years draw- 
ing to a close, at which time the Mes- 
siah was to appear? Was not the 
sceptre departing from Judah, at/ which 
time their predicted Shiloh was to come? 
Had not the harbinger of the Messiah 
appeared and awakened them all with 
his warnings? Were there no recollec- 
tions how Herod, alarmed by a sign from 
the sky, summoned the Sanhedrim to in- 
form him of the place of Messiali’s birth ? 
Was tliere not a general presentiment 
prevalent through the Hast that the 
great One was about to appear? Was 
there not now One who was, by their 
recorded pedigrees, of the line of David, 
proving by miracles that he was the 
Messiah of prophecy? Had they not 
themselves confessed that his miracles 
were sucli as no power less than 
the highest spiritual agent could per- 
form t 








4. Sign of the prophet Jonas—Ou 
Lord here briefly refers them to his 
previous illustration of their request. 
Briefly, because they doubtless knew 
its farther exposition as previously 
‘given. eparted—Our Lord knew that 
their temper was now of the hostile and 
treacherous kind; and as he went to 
Tyre and Sidon to avoid their treachery 
in chapter xv, and thence to Decapolis 
to elude Herod, so now he evades these 
men by a rapid departure. Indeed, his 
movements through these two or three 
chapters are rapid, and distaut from the 
seat of government, as if aware that the 
eye of the authorities of Herod Antipas 
was upon him> This debate took place 
at Magdala or thereabouts. Chap. xv, 39. 
Tt is implied by the word departed that 
he left that place and again crossed the 
lake to the east side: and his next 
named locality is Betlisaida Julias. Note 
on verse 13. wats 

5. Disciples were come to the other 
side—Our Lord had already gone to the 
other side. He had now passed again 
from the government of Herod Antipas 
to that of Herod Philip. 

6. Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
—The disciples doubtless were often ex- 
posed to the influence of the conversa- 
tions of the Pharisees and Sadducers 
when our Lord was not present. In 
chapter xv, 12-20, they had evidently 
come to our Lord under the irtluence 
of such a conversation. Our Lord’s 
refusal to grant a siyn at their de- 
mand, as well as his departure, gave 
perhaps an air of victory to thesd 
cavillers. ° 
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7 And they reasoned among 
1l.emselves, saying, Jt 7s because 
we have taken no bread. 

8 Which when Jesus perceived, 
te said unto them, O ye of little 
faith, why reason ye among 
yourselves, because ye have 
brought no bread ? 

9 2Do ye not yet understand, 
neither remember the tive loaves 
of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up? 

10 ' Neither the seven loaves 


of the four thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up? 

11 How is it that ye do not 
understand that I spake zt not 
to you concerning bread, that 
ye should beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the Sad- 
ducees ? 

12 Then understood they how 
that he bade them not beware 
of the leaven of bread, but of 
the -doctrine of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees. 





h Chapter 14.17; Jobn 6. 9. 


@ Chap. 15. 34.—& Acts 23, 8. 





1. Because we have taken no bread— 
The uneasiness of the disciples at their 
oversight in not taking bread confused 
their minds and filled their thoughts, so 
that they had no expectation of the 
Lord's figurative meaning. This is not 
strange. They have a material bread to 
take care of; and the allegorical language 
of our Lord might easily take them un- 
awares. Besides, as there has been 
very lately a severe contest between 
the Pharisees and our Lord, who knows 
what treachery the sellers of bread 
among the Pharisees may ve guilty of? 
Perhaps our Lord may be waruing us 
against a poison in the leaven. 

8. O ye of little fuith—By the gross- 
ness of their mistake our Lord in- 
tends to impress the lesson ou their 
minds. 

9. Five thousand—Our Lord reminds 
them of the miracles of bread to show 
that his thoughts were not obliged to 
be resting on natural supplies of read. 

10. Four thowsand—It is plain, from 
the references in these two verses to 
th3 miracles of feeding both the four 
thousand and the five thousand, that 
they were intended to be narrated as 
two independent transactions. 

12. Doctrine of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees—Vheir rejection of His 
miracles, their ascription of Elis mighty 
power to Satan, and their cavilling de- 
mands for a sign from heaven. These 
principles wero very likely to infect the 
minds of the disciples with scepticism. 








§ 73.—Tuz KNDOWMENT OF THE APOS- 
TOLIC COLLEGE WITH THE Krys, 
13-19. 


Our Saviour’s ministry has now 
drawn to its zenith. He has exhibited 
his character and. laid lis lessons 


before his disciples. He has trained 
them so that while the rest of the world 
is in wonder aud doubt about him, 
expressing its various conjectures, they 
will be ready to confess nim clearly and 
solidly to be the Clirist. Ile has so 
impressed upon their ininds his history 
and doctrine, that when he shall leave 
them, under the aid of the pentecostal 
spirit they will be able to found lis 
kingdom and Church ou earth. Tle now 
proceeds after solenm prayer to assem- 
ble them together and in a formal man- 
ner to require the common profession of 
faith; to lay them as a foundation for 
his Chureh, of which himself was the 
ground; to promise them the victory 
over the powers of hell; and to give 
them the apostolic teys by which, en- 
dowed with power from on high, they 
should be able to open and shut the 
doors of the Church, in such a way as 
should be ratified in heaven. After 
that, he dares fully open before them the 
prospect of his death aud sufferings. 

This, the opening of the Sixra 
PrRIOD, must therefore be considered 
as a most important turning point in 
our Lord’s history. Thenectorward his 
is a Ministry of Sorrow. See Uistorical 
Synopsis. 
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Philippi, he asked his disci 
ples, saying, ' Whom ds men 





é Mark 8, 273 





13. When Jesus came—Jesus was now 
on tha soutlieastern side of Lake Gennes- 
aret. Tle moves. on the east side, 
northward, avd at Bethsaida Jesus 
cures a blind man. (Mark viii, 22-26.) 
Thence he moves up along the banks 
of the narrowing and rapid Jordan, 
voward its sources at the northeastern 
corner of the Holy Land. He passes 
Lake Merom, a scene of ancient battle, 
and arrives in the vicinity of Cesarea 
Philippi, tlie most northerly point, prob- 
ab.7, at which he ever touched. 

Crsarea Philippi stood upon the 
side c® Mount Panium, from whose 
cliff the Jordan has its northeastern 
spring. “he rock of th.s 2% was eur- 
mounted by a temple built iz honom of 
Augustus Oeu. Tho ancient name of 
this city was Fereas, so called as being 
ou or near groun. sacred to the pagan 
deity Pan. It was not, as some say, 
identical with the ancient Laish, which, 
in fact, had its site four miles distant, 
and is now called Ml Kady. It was 
rebuilt by Herod Philip, and: named 
Cesarea by him, in honour of the patron 
from whom he received his government, 
Tiberius Cesar. It was called Cesarea 
Philippi, or Philip’s Cesarea, to distin- 
guish it from Cesurea Palestina, which 
stood upon the Mediterranean shore. 
It was afterward named Neronias in 
honour of the cruel emperor Nero; but 
in due time both these names were dis- 
used, and its old name, softened into 
Banias, yemaius to the present day. 

Coasts—Territories. See note on ii, 16. 

The region about Cesarea Philippi 
was then rich and populous, and is now 
celebrated vy travellers for its surpass- 
ing beauty. Stanley thus describes his 
approach to the mountain on whose 
side the town was built: “Over a car- 
pet of turf, through trees of every 
variety of foliage, through parklike 
verdure, which casts a strangely beauti- 
ful interest over this last recess of 
Palestine, the pathway winds, and the 
snowy top of the mountain itself is ¢rad- 
nidly shut out from’ view by its inereas- 
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ing nearness. There is the rush of wa- 
ters through deep thickets; and the 
ruins of an ancient town, not Canaanite 
but Roman, rise on the hill side; in its 
situation, in its exuberance of water, 
its. olive groves, and its view over the 
distant plain,” almost an Italian Tivoli 
in the recesses of Syria. Banias is 
now a Mohammedan town of some 
twenty huts, but the circuit of the 
ancient walls is easily distinguished. 

It does not appear that our Lord 
really entered the city of Cesarea 
Philippi. That city was a favourite 
residence of Herod Philip; and that 
prince may at that time have been with- 
in it. Mark says that Jesus went into 
the towns of Cesarea Philippi; that is, 
ite adjacent dependent villages. 

Whom?—Our Lord now proceeds te 
lead forth the confession which is to 
form the basis of their apostolic character 
as the foundation of the new Church after 
his departure. There were in the apos- 
tolic history three stages. he jirst 
was that following their call, the 
second was after their trial mission, 
aud the third after this inanguration. 
In the first stage they start with a 
simple faith in his Messialiship, without 
auy very definite idea in what his 
Messiahship is to consist. In the 
second stage, they have, under the at- 
tacks of the enemies of Jesus, many a 
wavering doubt; and it is not until the 
present time that our Lord, who knows 
what is in man, perceives tliat they 
have a hardihood of faith that can stand 
the shock of his death, and maintain, 
firmly as so many rocks, when aided by 
the Pentecostal Spirit, the foundation of 
the Christian faith. As that time has 
now come, he proceeds to draw forth 
a full profession of taat faith, and ap- 
points them to be the apostolic rocks o. 
the new dispensation. — 

Whom do men say—What is the 
result. of my ministry? What saith 
the world, that has heara my words 
and seen my works, in regard to my. 
nature ? 
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say that I, the Son of man, 
am? 

14 And they said, ™Some 
say that thow art John the 
Baptist; some, Elias; and oth- 
ers, Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets. 

15 He saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am? 

16 And Simon Peter answer- 
ed and said, "Thou art the 


Christ, the Son of the living 
God. : 
17 And Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona: °for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed 7 unto 
thee, but Pmy Father which is. 
in heaven. i 
18 And I say also univ thee, 
That ¢thou art Peter, and ‘upon 
this rock I will build my church , 





m Chap, 14.2; Luke 9. 7-9.—wx Chap. 14. 33; 
Mark 8 29; Luke 9, 20; John6. 69; 11. 27; Acts 
8. 37; 9. 20; Heb. 1. 2,5; 1 John 4, 15; 5.4, 








Son of man—Our Lord’s usual desig- 
nation of himself, and usual with none 
but him. The question could, therefore, 
be not much different from asking, 
Whom do men say that I, Jesus, am? 

14. Some swy—They might have said, 
Some say thou art the agent of Beelzebub. 
But none but the few malignantPharisees 
said that; and they could not indoctrin- 
ate the people with so dark a calumny. 
On the heart of the masses Jesus had 


at least left a reverent impression of 


himself. ; 

Jeremias—This prophet was held by 
the Jews to be the greatest of the pro- 
phetic class. 

15. Whom say ye—Now comes the 
important question for which the whole 
oceasion is appointed. Observe, the 
question is put to them all and not to 
Peter alone. It is, “Whom say YE?” 

“not whom sayest thow? The disciples 
as an entire body have, thus far, been 
econcerued. As this question is put to 
them all, of course the answerer, Peter, 
is simp _y the spokesman or representa- 
tive of them all. He is the foreman 
of the jury, who answers the Judge 
and pronounces the verdict for all the 
rest; aud he receives an investiture 
from Christ for them all. See note on 
chap. iv, 18. 

16. Simon Peter answered—As the 
senivr cpostle, and so, on the present 
oceasion, the representative of the 
whole. This supposes a prominence, 
out not the primacy over the rest. 

The Christ—The Mossiah. Son not 





o Ephesians 2, 8.—p 1 Corinthians 2..10 
Galatians 1. 16.—y John 1, 42.——7r Ephesians 
2. 20; Revelations 21. 14, 








merely of man but of God. The living 
God is the source of all existence and 
life. 

1%. Blessed art thou—Ilighest of 
blessings, to be the confessor and apos- 
tle of the Son of God. Bar-jonah—Son 
of Jonah. , Spoken sunply as a matter 
of solemn emphasis. Flesh and blood— 
Mere frail humanity, whether of himself 
or others. Our Lord had already 
thanked his Father that while he hid 
these things from the wise and prudent 
he had revealed them untovbabes. See 
note on xi, 25. No wisdom of man, 
therefore, but the gttidance of God, had 
made him an apostle and revealed the 
Messiah to him. 

18. Thou art Peter— With thy renewed 
apostleship (for it is indeed a new one) 
I give thee a renewed uame. As Peter 
signifies stone, and as thou and thy fel- 
low-disciples are,to be the foundation 
stones of my new Church, I name thee 
forever by that symbolical title of Peter, 
that is, stone. Upon this vock—The mae 
terial of which thou art composed, as 
the apostolic foundation stone. In the 
Syriac Janguage, in which our Lord 
spoke, the word Peter and wis word 
rock were doubtless the same word. 
But they were all as truly stunes, and 
made of rock, as he. But as he alone 
spoke the verbal confession, so to him 
alone was addressed and lhelonged the 
verbal title which commemorated it. 
Indeed. they are expressly called stones, 
(Kph. ii, 20; Rev. xxi, 14,) though the 
word in the crigiual, /ithos, is a different 
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19 tAnd I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of 





@ Job 38. 17; Psa. 9. 13: 107. 18: Isa. 38 10. 


t Chepter 18. 18; Jolin 20. 23. 





without being a less expressive word 
than Petros. 

The expression, this rock upos which I 
will build my Church, has received very 
different interpretations from the doc- 
tors of the Cluirch in various ages. 
The first is the construction given by 
the Church of Rome, aud made the 
basis of the enormous imposture of 
the papacy. It affirms that the rock 
is Peter individually, that the commis- 
sion constituted him supreme apostle, 
with authority, inherited from him by 
the bishops of Rome. But 

1. As may be shown, not Peter alone, 
but each apostle, was a rvck and a re- 


cipieut of the keys, and all were coequal | 


in powers. 2. Were the authority con- 
veyed to Peter alone and personally, it 
must still be shown that this personal 
prerogative was among the successional 
attributes conferred upon him. 3, That 
Peter was ever bishop of Rome is with- 
out historical foundation; and the pre- 
tense of a suveession from him by the 
Romiskt bishop-is a fable. 

Some have made the word rock desig- 
nate Christ himself: They hold it to be 
derogatory to Chiist’s dignity for there 
to be any other foundation stone of his 
Chureh than Christ himself. They hold 
that our Lord said: Thou art Peter, a 
stone, and upon this rock (pointing per- 
haps to himself) T will build my Church. 
But this is inconsistent with the laws of 
a natural interpretation. Others under- 
stand taat the confession which Peter 
made was a rock. Thou art a stone, and 
upon this rock of truth which thou hast 
confessed, and upon this faith which 
thou hast professed, will I build my 
Church. But Biblical language always 
holds men, not truths, to be foundation 
stones. The rock is not the doctrine, 
nor the confession, but the confessor. 

I understand that it is the apostle 
himseif who is the rock; yet not as a 
man, nor as a private confessor of the 
Saviour’s Messiahship, nor as Lord of 
the apostolic twelve, but as a specimen 
and representative of what all the twelve 





were. For the Church is said, Eph. 
ii, 20, (no doubt in allusion to this 
celebrated passage) to be built on the 
foundation of the prophets and apostics, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner stone. It is plain that the question 
which Peter answered was pvt to the 
whole twelve, and that he confessed for 
the whole twelve,and that the keys which 
are given in the nineteenth verse were 
given to the whole, (xviii, 18.) They 
were all Peters, or stones of the founda- 
tion, as well as lie; only he, being the 
front stone of the pile, bore the iuscrip- 
tion of the name of Peter. whicli essen- 
tially belonged to all. This image of a 
rock, as Stanley remarks, may lave been 
suggested by the rock above the town, 
upon which stood the temple of Cesar 
Augustus. It isa limestone cliff, some 
eighty feet high, and from beneath ‘it, 
the streams of the Jordan issue. : 
Gates—The warlike habits of ancient 
nations required: that all great cities 
should be girt with massy walls, able to 
resist the enginery of assault then in 
use. And as the gates would be special 
points of attack, they were’ fortified ‘so 
as tobe specially impregnable. And as 
through the gates the whole city went 
in and out, there were always the con- 
course and the crowd. There men re- 
sorted for news, for marketing, and for 
proclamations. The gates became struec- 
tures with chambers, in which courts 
were lield, legislation was performed, 
and negotiations with foreign nationg 
transacted. Hence the word gate be- 
came a symbol of power and of empire. 
The gates of death, the gates of hell, 
were the powers of death or hell. Hell, 
here, is in the original Hades. The word 
properly signifies the cdavisible state or 
place of departed spirits, both of the 
righteous andthe wicked. in this sense 
it is opposed or antithetical t> the state 
of the liv-ng. But in a stricter or more 
usual sense it stands opposed to para- 
dise, and signifies the abode of the de- 
parted wicked, for ;which we have no 
other English word than hell. The gates 
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theayen: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on carth 
shall be loosed in heaven. 

20 "Then charged he his disci- 
ples that they should tell no man 
that he was Jesus the Christ. 


21 {| From that time forth be- 
gan Jesus Yto show unto his 
disciples, how that he must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third 
day. 





u Chapter 17.9; Mark 8. 30; 
Luke 9, 21. 


o Chap. 20.17; Mark 8. 81; 9.31; 10.33; 
Luke 9.23: 18, 31: 24.6.7. 





of hell are therefore the infernal powers, 
who from their invisible stronghold 
manifest their visible hostility. The 
roek-built Church and the gates of hades 
are thence two opposing potencies. 
Shall not prevail—Shall not overpower. 
The battle may waver long and fear- 
fully, but the rock-built fortress shall 
finally prove victorious. 

19. AKeys—The Chureh is as‘a fortress, 
or rather temple, built upon these twelve 
stones; and the temple has keys. The 
authority over the whole is confer- 
red upon Peter, and through him on 
“all the apostles, by bestowing upon 
him and them the keys. This is ac- 
cording to an ancient custom: of sur- 
rendering the government of a city 
or fortress by yielding the keys. The 
ancient Oriental key usually bore not 
much resemblance to the artistic little 
metallic instrument which we mean by 
the word, and which Italian painters 
pictured in Peter’s hands. It was a 
wooden apparatus, which would heavily 
lade a man’s arm. Hence the language 
in Isaiah xxii, 22, which is a suitable 
parallel to these words of our Lord: 
“The key of the house of David will I 
lay upon his shoulder; so he shall open 
and none shall shut; and he shall shut 
and none shall open. Bind. . .loose— 
These words, perhaps, carry out the 
image of the keys. Doors and gates 
were in ancient times often fastened by 
tying instead of locking. Our Lord 
therefore lere confers upon the twelve 
an inspired and miraculous authority 
and power to found and to govern his 
Church after his resurrection, by de- 
cisions which should be ratified in 
heaven. 


‘to his departure from the world. 





Yet tle rabbins used the| ment theocracy. 


affirming or denying a point of the 
law. 

There is no proof whatever that th'a 
miraculous power of these twelve apos- 
tles ever descended to any successors. 
As ministers and preachers they have 
many successors; as apostles, none. 
Such was _the inauguration of his apos- 
tolic college by our Saviour preparatory 
llav- 
ing found them rocks tn faith, le makes 
them fvundation rocks of his kingdom. 
He is now prepared to open a new 
chapter of his own history. He is not 
to be a conquering Messiah, as even yet 
they may be imagining, but a suffering 
Messiah! We has given them a king: 
dom, but he is now himself to die. 


§ 74.—PREDICTIONS OF IIS OWN SUF- 
FERINGS AND ULTIMATE COMING ‘TO 
JUDGE THE WoRLD, 20-28. 

20. Tell no man...the Chiist—At 
this difficult juncture none but himself 
could properly preach the Messiahship. 
See note on xvii, 9. 

21. From that time forth—The Minis- 
try of sorrow now commences.  Itis 
apostolic rocks are firm enough now to 
bear the full announcement of those 
woes which had heretofore been but 
obscurely intimated. 

Must go untc Jerusalem—Matthew’s 
history has, thus fir, scarce once found 
our Lord at Jerusalem. Ilis is almost 
exclusively a Galilean gospel. But 
though the Saviour has mosuy la- 
boured in Galilee, he must suffer at 
Jerusalem; and thenee the preaching 
of his name must properly go forth, 
There is the site of the Old Testa- 
There hayre the sac 


words binding and loosing, to signify | ritices of the law, and the blood of 
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22 Then Peter took him, and|}come after me, let him deny 


began to rebuke him, saying, 
Be it far from thee, Lord: this 
shall not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said un- 
to Peter, Get thee behind me, 
wSatan: *thou art an offence 
unto me: for thou savourest not 
the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men. 

z4 4 yThen said Jesus unto 
his disciples, If any man will 


himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me. 

25 For “whosoever will save 
his lite shall lose it: and whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it. 

26 For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? cr® what 
shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? 





a See 2 Sam. 19, 22.—« Rom. 8. 7.—y Chap. 
10. 38: Mark 8 34; Luke 9, 23; 4.27; Acts 14. 22; 


1 Thessalonians 3.3; 2 Timothy 3. 12.—z Luke 
17. 33; John 12, 25,—v« Psalm 49, 7, 8. 








the Old Testament atonements, shown 
forth his death for ages. And from 
there, the royal city of David, must 
.go forth an announcement of the king- 
dom of the son of David to all the 
world. 

22. Peter took him —Took him per- 
haps aside from the apostles for expos- 
tulation. Officiously affectionate, he 
will set our Lord right, and banish this 
dismal conception of death instead of 
royalty. 

Be it fur from thee, Lord—Be eorrect- 
ed, dear Lord. We were just talking 


of a kingdom, and now thou talkest of 


a Cross. 
23. Get thee behind me, Satan—Our 
Lord seems to call Peter Satan. Not 
quite so. But he recognizes a Satan 
speaking in the words that Peter utters. 
His own human nature would say, like 
Peter, “Far be the terrible suffering 
from thee.” The same Satan had once 
tempted him in his own person to fall 
down and worship him, in order to gain 
the whole world; and that same Satan 
seems now to speak in Peter’s voice. 
As he repelled Satan then, so he repels 
the same devil now that seconds Peter’s 
words. ln offence—A snare. See note 
on xvill, 7, Those that be of men—Is 
there not somethirg prophetic in these 
words? The Chureh of Rome hag 
claimed that her supremacy was pre- 
iicted in the vock and the keys. But is 
aUnot the ambitious Peter who would 
have the kingdym without the cross, 
and who spake the things of man and 


\ 
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not of God, which is the type of am- 
bitious Rome? 

24-28. It is a key to the inter- 
pretation of the four remaining verses 
of this paragraph, (which commenta- 
tors have generally missed,) that the 
kingdom of verse 28 is the kingdom 
of verse 19. The meaning of the en- 
tire paragraph then is plain. This 
kingdom, now conferred under emblenis 
of keys and binding and loosing, is a 
kingdom of suffering as well as of 
power. It is to be brought in by en- 
durances and crosses for his sake as 
king, and under him as our final judge 
and rewarder at the judgment day, (ver.- 
27;) in order that he may come at his 
resurrection and establish on earth (ver. 
28) his kingdom of grace ‘with power.” 
So that verses 27 and 28 refer to very 
different events. 

24. If any man will come after me— 
As a disciple following his master 
Take up his eross—See note on x, 38 
Follow me—As a suffering servant of 
a suffering Lord. 

25. Save his life...lose. See note on 
x, 39. The present paragraph, indeed, 
is in general a reiteration of the sub 
stance of that chapter—apostolic suffer- 
ing, in view of a future reward, in order 
that Christ’s kingdom may be estab- 
lished in the earth. 

26. Gain the whole world. and lose 
his own soul—As Peter, in his jref- 
erence for a worldly monarchy, would 
in fact do, and even persuade Jesug 
to do. 
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27 For the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father 
‘with his angels; “and then he 
shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works. 


28 Verily I say unto yon, 
*There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom. 





b Chap. 26, t4: Mark 8, 38; Luke 9, 26.—e Dan. 
7.10; Zech. 14.5; 25.31: Jude 14.—d Jab 34. 11; 
Psalic 52,12; Prov. 24.12; Jeremiah 17. 10; 32.19; 





Romans 2. 6; 1 Corinthians 3. 8; 2 Corinthiana 
5. 10; 1 Peter 1. 17: Revelation 2, 23; 22. 12, 
é Mark 9.1; Luke 9. 27. 





27, For—This particle shows that 
the verse which it introduces explains 
and enforces the consideration of the 
previous verses. To save one’s life to 
gain the world with the loss of the soul, 
is a bad bargain, for the judgment 
day is coming. Shall come—From 
heaven at the end of the world. Jn the 
ylory of his Father. ..anyels—The same 
words describe the scenic splendour of 
his judgment advent in Matt. xxiv, 31. 
Reward—For every sulfering there shall 
then be a compensation. In view of 
this reward at the judgment day, they 
were to toil and suffer for the con- 
summation (descriled in the next verse) 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

28. Verily L£ suy—The accomplish- 
ment of the enterprise for which they 
toil and earn a martyr’s reward is now 
stated. Son of man coming—Is parallel 
with x. 23; both are fulfilled at Christ’s 
resurrection.. As the Son of man would 
be come before the apostles had gone 
over the cities of Israel, so these same 
apostles stunding here should see the Son 
of man coming. Some stunding here 
would refer to the eleven apostles, ex- 
cluding Judas, who did not behold 
Christ in his resurrection power. These 
eleven were only some, not all, of those 
standing here; for it appears by Mark 
viii, 34, that Jesus had called the people 
to be present at this discourse wath hes 
disciples. The declaration that they 
should see the Sou of man at that time 
ia too plainly literal for any fulfilment 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Instead of the phrase ‘Son of man 
coming in his kingdom,” Saint Mark 
has, (chapter ix, 1:) “ Until they have 
reen the kingdom of God come with 
power.” Luke jas: ‘ Until they see 
the kingdom of God.” We may fairly 
eupposo that our Lord used the ex- 


pressions given both by Matthew and 
Mark, which include that of Luke. It 
would then be that some there stand- 
ing should not taste of death until they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom ; 
and the kingdom tlself come with power. 
These two phrases express the com- 
mencing and continuative points of 
the same thing. The coming in his 
kingdom was at his resurrection; the 
coming of the kingdom of God with power 
was the consequent miraculous estab- 
lishment of Christianity on earth. The 
latest stirviving apostles saw both of 
these before their death. Our Lord’s 
“coming tr his kingdom,” was when he 
eame from Paradise to resume his body, 
now glorified, and was invested, as pro- 
phetically seen by Daniel, (vii, 13-14,) 
with “a kingdom, that all people, na- 
tions, aud languages should serve him.” 
He then declared that ‘ALL POWER” 
was given into his hands, and commis 
sioned his disciples to go and disczple 
all nations. The keys of the kingdom 
of heaven were put into their lands, 
and they were to open the doors to the 
believers of all peoples. Compare on 
chap. xxviii, 18. 

It has been objected that the “phrase 
shall not taste of death until,” implies a 
considerable distance of time. This 
objection is correct, and it refutes the 
application of the passage, which some 
commentators have made, to the trans- 
figuration, and even its exclusive appli- 
cation to the resurrection of the Lord. 
But of the whole then present, includ- 
ing the people, none but the eleven 
disciples saw the reswrrection, which 
was the Son of mun coming ta lis king- 
dum; and some of these same eleven 
lived until they saw the Iinydoim of God 
come with power by the complete mi- 
raculous establishment of Christit nity im 
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CHAPTER XVII. _ 
ND @after six days Jesus tak- 
eth Peter, James, and John 
his brother, and bringeth them 
up into a high mountain apart, 
2 And was transfigured before 


them: and Phis face did shine 
as the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light. 

3 And behold, there appeared 
unto them Moses and Elias talk- 
ing with him. 





a Mark 9, 2; Luke 9. 28, 


b Exod. 34. 29; Acts 26.13; Rev. 1. 13,17; 16.1. 





the carth, as well as the disappearance 
of the old dispensation before it. To 
this interpretation, therefore. of both 
prrases taken together, the implied 
length of time is no objection. 


CHAPTER XYIT. 
§ 75.—Tub TRANSFIGURATION, 1-12. 

1. After six days—Luke says ‘ about 
eight days;” that is, after the conversa- 
lion mentioned in the last chapter. Luke 
counts and Matthew omits the first and 
last days. Tuketh.. .bringeth them. We 
selects and leads them. Jeter, James, 
and Juhn—The rock and the two sons of 
thunder. They were the select three of 
several occasions. Their traits of char- 
acter rendered them capable of special 
revelatious and manifestations. (Mark 
v, 37; Matt. xxvi, 37; Luke viii, 51.) 
Into a high mountuin—It was formerly 
supposed to be Tabor, in Galilee; but 
as our Lord on coming down immediate- 
ly joins the other disciples, and seems 
not to have left the region of Cesarea 
Philippi for Galilee until after the cur- 
ing of the demoniac, (Mark ix, 30,) so 
distant a mountain as Tabor cay hardly 
have been the scene. Hermon, called 
Great Ilermon, northeast of Geines- 
aret, is now considered by scholars as 
the more probable locality. 

“Tt is impossible to look up from the 
plain to the towering peaks of Hermon, 
almost the only mountain which de- 
serves the name in Palestine, and not 
be struck with its appropriateness to 
the scene. That magnilicent height, 
mingling with all the views of Northern 
Palestine, from Shechem upwards, 
though often alluded to as the northern 
barrier of the Holy Land, is connected 
with no historical event in the Old or 
‘New Testament. Yet this fact of its 
rising high abeve all the other hills of 
Palestine, and vu! its setting tho last 
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limit te the wanderings of Him whe 
wus sent only to the lost sheep of ths 
house of Isracl, concurs with the sup- 
position which the words of the Scrip- 
ture narrative inevitably foree upon us. 
Iligh up on its southern slopes there 
must be many a point where the dis- 
ciples could be taken ‘apart by them- 
selves,’ Even the transient comparison 
of the celestial splendour with the 
snow, where alone it could be seen in 
Palestine, should not, perhaps, be 
wholly overlooked.” —Stanley. 

2. Transjiyured—Changed in appear- 
ance. Luke tells us that our Lord was 
praying when the glory began. 2fore 
then—aAs they stood lost in wonder at 
the phenomenon. It was no transient 
glimpse. It was a full steady splen- 
dour, hs face did shine— Compare 
this with this description of the resur- 
rection glory, when “his countenance 
was like lightning and’raiment white as 
snow.” Compare also lis appearance 
to John, Rev. i, 3-16. Razment—Luke 
says it was “white and .glistering.” 
Mark, “shining exceeding white -as- 
snow.” That is, his person was shin- 
tiny and his apparel was white. : 

3. There appeared. ..Moses and Elias 
—Alford well remarks: ‘Phe two who 
appeared to them were the 1epresenta- 
tives of the daw and the prophets; botb 
had been removed from this world ir & 
inysterious manner—the one withcat 
death, the other by death indeed, but 
so that his body followed not the lot of 
the bodies of all; both, like the Greater 
One with whom they spoko, had en- 
dured that supernatural fast of forty 
days and nights; both had been on the 
holy mount in the visions of God. And 
now they came endowed with ¢loritied 
bodies, before the rest of the dead, to 
hold converse with the Lord on that 
sublime event which had boen the 
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4 Then answered Peter, and| 


sudunto Jesus, Lord, cit is good 
for us to be here: if thou wilt, 
let us make here three taberna- 
cles; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias. 


5 4Whilc he yet spake, behold, 
a bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold a voice out 
of the cloud, which said, This 
is my beloved Son, fin whom I 
am well pleased; Shear ye him. 





¢ Exodus 33. 18; Psalm 4. 6; Isaiah 33. 17: 
d 2 Peter 1. 17. 





great central subject of all their teach- 
ings, and solemnly to consign into His 
hands once and for all, in a symbolical 
and glorious representation, their dele- 
gated and expiring power. And then 
follows the divine Voice, as at the Bap- 
tism, commanding, however, here, in 
addition, the sole hearing and obedience 
of Ilim whose power and glory were 
thus testified.” 

How, itis asked, did the disciples re- 
cognize these celebrated personages? 
And some haye answered that our 
- Lord may have subsequently informed 
them. But it appears by verse 4 that 
Peter knew them at the time. The 
_ disciples may have learned thicir iden- 
tity by the conversation; or, more 
probably still, the same elevation of 
spirit by which they were able to sce 
them at all enabled them to know, as 
by intuition, who they were. Probably 
the risen saints, after the crucifixion, 
were known in the same way. 

4. Good for us to le here—|t was not 
a moment of terror but of bliss when 
Peter spoke this. Amid paradisaic 
company, and in an atmosphere of para- 
dise, even amid this mountain forest 
something of the elevation of paradise 
fills his soul. Three tabernacles—Three 
tents, booths, or eamps. Peter does not 
say palaces, although he would have 
held palaces, whether of cedar, marble, 
or solid gold, none too good for such 
residonts. But the rugged and woody 
sides of snowy Hermon afforded no 
implements for the building of such 
structures, and he proposes taberna- 
eles 

Perhaps he intended a tabernacle not 
nolike that of Moses in the wilderness ; 
the true purport of which was to be, 
aa it were, tl:e dwelling forthe Shekinah, 
or divine presence. He will hivé these 





eChap, 3.17; Mark1, 11; Luke3, 22.—--/ Isa, 42, L. 
g Deut. 13, 15, 19; Acts 3, 22, 23. 





divine ones not disappear and go back 
to heaven or paradise. They shall re- 
main there and make it a constant 
paradise. Aud there, rather than on 
Moriah, the temple-mount, shill be the 
divine presence. 

Peter does not propose more than 
three tabernacles, though six persons 
are present, ~The three glorified ones 
are to be the residents, and for each an 
apostle for a servant. 

The word tabernacle is derived from 
the Latin word tuberna, a shop or shed. 
The tulernacle of Moses in the wilder- 
ness was a building of rectangular figure, 
abont forty-tive feet long, fifteen broad, 
and fifteen high, so constructed as to 


be taken down, transferred on the 
march, and again set up. It was a 


movable temple for God, which was 
enlarged upon the grandest scale upon 
a similar model, and completed in the 
temple of Solomon. 

5. bright cloud—Literally, a cloud of 
light. Overshadowed them—Where the 
cloud was male of light, the shadow 
must be a ratiance. Them—The for- 
mer lustre described in verse 2 belong- 
ed to Jesus alone. The others were 
dim in the comparison. But the ‘cloud 
of light?’ suffuses them ail with its glory. 
A voice oul of the cloud—The voice, 
namely, of God, the Father Almighty. 
This seems to show that the cloud sas 
the Shekinah, or divine presence. It 
was the same, perhaps, which filled the 
temple at the dedication by Solomon, 
It dwelt in the ancient temple and the 
tabernacle. This is my beloved’ Son— 
As the lustre had been most glorious 
on him alone, so the voice testities»,to 
him alone. ‘The servants are unnoticed 
by it, the Son alone is mamed. Lear ye 
him—Heir net them, but him. God 
spake ir former times by the prophets, 
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6 *And when the disciples 
heard é, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid. 

7 And Jesus cameand! touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be 
not afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted 
up their eyes, they saw no man, 
save Jesus only. 
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9 And as they came down from 
the mountain, JJesus charged 
them, saying, Tell the vision to 
no man, until the Son of man 
be risen again from the dead. 
~10 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, ‘Why then eay the 
scribes that Elias must first 
come ? 





h 2 Peter 1. 17, 18, —i Naniel 8. 18; 9, 21; 
10. 10, 16, 18; Rev. 1. 17. 





g Chap, 16, 20; Mark 8,30; 9. 9.—% Mal €&; 
chap. 11. 14; Mark 9. 11. 





but now he speaks by his Son, Heb. i, 1. 
Moses las passed away, and the pro- 
phets have ceased; and one in whom 
_,the law and the prophets meet has now 
appeared. How much this scene im- 
pressed Peter is evident from his own 
words, (2 Peter i, 16-18,) written long 
years afterwards: “For we have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, when 
we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eyewitnesses of his majesty. 
For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came 
such a voice to him from the excel- 
lent glory, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. And 
this voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in 
the holy mount.” 

6. They fell on their face—The lustre 
of the Saviour’s presence had only 
made them happy; but the splendour 
of the Shekinah, and the voite from 
its excellent glory, filled them with 
tremor. So Dauiel, (viii, 17,) and so 
John, fell before the Saviour himself, 
Rey. i, 17. This was not simply fear, 
but the power of the divine voice sub- 
dving the power of soul and body, 

1, Jesus came and touched them... be 
not afraid—So the same Saviour touch- 
ed John in the Apocalypse, (chapter i, 
17.) He “laid his right hand upon him, 
saying unto him, Fear not.” 

9. Viston—Or sight. The word does 
not intimate that it was not a reality. 


Tell the vision to no man, until... .risen | 


from tie dead—Just so the Lord in the 
last chapter forbade them to tell any one 
shat he was tiie Christ. See our com- 


their present duty. 





ment on xvi, 20. It was not until they 
had beheld all the scenes of his death 
and resurrection, and been empowered 
by the Spirit from on high, that they 
were competent to preach the Messiah 
as he is. Silence and discipline were 
Iiow could they 
properly preach a crucified and risen 
Saviour, when they were resolutely op- 
posed to his death, (xvi, 20,) and, ac- 
cording to Mark, they questioned what 
the rising from the dead might mean ? 
They had, indeed, preached in the ear- 
lier part of his ministry. But they had 
only preached repentance because the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand. 

Had they preached the Messiah now 
they would hardly have -held him forth 
as a dying Redeemer. And had they 
preached him as a glorious Messiah, 
superior to Moses and K lias, as set 
forth in his transfiguration, the Jewish 
authorities would have held them guilty 
of treason. 

10. Why then say the scribes—The 
word thew seems to imply something 
previously said in their conversation, 
contradictory to this opinion of the 
Scribes, that Elias should first ecmu, 
This transient appearance was not a 
coming at all commensurate with the 
views of the scribes. What foundation 
then have the scribes, and how is their 
view reconcilable with the facts? 

The Jews still, in accordance with 
their interpretation of Malachi, expect 
the comine of Elias as the forerunner 
of their Messiah, and pray for his ap- 
pearance in their synagogue worship. 
They hold that, since his translation, 
Klias invisibly revisits the world per- 
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11 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Elias truly shall 
first come, and ' restore all things. 

12 ™But I say unto you, That 
Hlias is come already, and they 
knew him not, but "have done 


unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Likewise °shall also the Son of 
man suffer of them. 

13 ?Then the disciples under- 
stood that he spake unto them 
of John the Baptist. 





¢Mal. 4.6; Luke 1. 16,17; Acts 3, 21. 
m Chap. 11.14; Mark 9. 12, 13, 


nm Chapter 14. 3, 10.—o Chapter 18. 2l. 
p Chapter 11, 14. 





petually. They believe him present at 
circumcisions; and a seat is provided 
-at the right hand of the child, which he 
is supposed to occupy. It is therefore 
not so much for his coming that they 
pray as for his manifestation. 

ll. Elias truly shall Jirst come—That 
is, such is the doctrine of ancient pro- 
phecy that thus it shall be. Obviously 
our Lord speaks of what was future to 
the prophets who predicted the coming 
of Elias. He evidently does not mean, 
as some understand him, that Elias is 
now to come before Christ’s second 
advent. estore all things—Such shall 
be his office and mission, however un- 

- successful in the result. To restore all 
things is to bring the things of the 
kingdom from their confusion to a 
state of restored order- before Messiah 
came. He is a restorer, to set the 
house to rights before the arrival of a 
great visitor. 

12. Hlias is come—We are not to 
look for him as future; we are not to 
look upon this transient vision of Elias 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy; and 
yet Elias ts truly come. 

13. John the Baptist— Hence the 
spirit of prophecy had, by the lips of 
Malachi, simply designated John by the 
name of the prophet of whom he was 
the antitype. Just so Christ is called 
our passover by the appropriation to 
him of the name which belonged to his 
type. See notes on Matt. iti, 1; xi, 2. 

We may, in conclusion, remark that 
the narrative of the transfiguration is 
good proof of the immortality of the 
soul, and of an intermediate state of 
the soul between death and judg- 
ment. Moses is dead, yet Moses still 

lives. For Moses appeared living to 
the apostles on the mount of trans- 
figuration. 


Wor i=-14 


_their eyes. 





In the scene of the Transfiguration 
we may find the following purposes: 

1. It presented a visible exhibition 
of Christ as in his glorious kingdom 
just at hand, namely, at his resurrec- 
tion. It presented to his apostles a 
purer as well as sublime view of his 
royalty; elevating their thoughts above 
the notion of a mere earthly conqueror 
and king. 

It presented him as arrayed in his 
royal robes, when he should be fully 
invested by God the Father Almighty, 
in conséquence of his sufferings, with 
a name which is above every name. It 
was, therefore, a confirmation and pledge 
(though not a fulfilment) of the utter- 
ance which he had given, just one week 
before, that even some of their own 
congregation should with living eyes 
behold him coming in his kingdom. 
Matt. xvi, 28. 

2. It presented a predictive view of 
Christ which should be recalled to mind 
after his resurrection, both to confirm 
to his disciples the reality of that event, 
and remind them not only of its verbal 
predictions from the Saviour’s lips, but 
of this visible prediction presented to 
Both glories. namely of the 
transfiguration and of the resurrection, 
were the same. And when these three 
disciples should see the ascending Sav- 
iour, they would well remember that 
they had before seen him in the same 
splendour on the mount. 

3. It presented a signal specimen of 
our own glorious resurrection in the 
image’ of the risen Christ. There is 
not to be the creation of a new body, 
as there was not in the transfiguration, 
by either the bringing into existence 
new particles of substance, or by the 
additional accretion of other particles 
already existing. 
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ito him a certain man, kneelin 
down to him, and saying, 








come tothemultitude, there came 
@ Mark 9. 14; 





Our Lord s body went into its resur- 
rection or glorified state, and subsided 
again, without any exchange of its par- 
ticles of substance. Its substance was, 
for the time, endowed with higher 
phenomenal properties. So, echemical- 
ly, the charcoal becornes a diamond 
by simply a new arrangement, with- 
out any change of identity of the par- 
ticles. 

So the same body that dies, particle 
for particle and substance for sub- 
stance, will rise again; yet changed, or 
transtigured, in so far as it is invested 
with new properties of glory and of 
fitness for a heavenly world. 

4. It presented Christ as the found- 
er of the new heavenly kingdom, as 
harmonizing with, though superior to 
Moses, the founder of the old dispensa- 
tion, and to lias, the head of the pro- 
phetic order. <All the illustrious of 
past ages stand diminished and liumbled 
before the now glorious Son of man, 
this transcendent Head of the human 
race. Adam before the fall was his 
most nearly equal type; yet still inferior 
because he fell. Hence, when the 
apostles aflerward went through Jeru- 
salem, and beheld the pomp of the old 
ceremonial, and the pride of its priest- 
hood, they could call to mind this 
lesson, and. contemn the wholo, as 
nullified by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 

5. It presents to the Christian Church 
a symbol of the exalted nature of 
Jesus, as the second unfallen Adam, as 
the glorifying restorer of man to his 
primeyal glory; as invested with the 
robe of Divinity, exalted as a Prince 
and a Saviour, to conform all his own 
to his own final glorious likeness. 
The Gospel of Matthew mostly pre- 
sents Christ in his laborious and: suf- 
fering conditions; teaching sublimely 
and working miraculously, indeed, yet 
struggling with the trials, and exhibit- 
ing the simplicity of mere humanity. 
But this one scene in Matthew raises 
Jesus abovo all human level, and sur. 





Luke 9. 37, 





nishes a full basis for all the glories 
which the Epistles of. Paul and the 
Revelation of St. John ascribe to his 
transcendent Person. 

6. The Jews, during some part of 
their history, conceived a theory that 
there were to be two Messiahs, a glo- 
rious and a suffering one. They found 
in Scripture propnecy such varying ac- 
counts and descriptions of the great One 
to come, some exhibiting him in tri-” 
umph and splendour, and others showing 





him in humiliation and death, that they 
could explain the discrepancy only on 
the supposition of two different persons. 
The one they called Messiah, the Sou of 
David, and the other Messiah, the Son 
of Joseph. Now Jesus, by this mani- 
festation of his own glory, showed both 
to be united in himself He was both 
the suffering and the glorious Messiah. 
He was the Son of man and the Son 
of Ged. He descended to the humblest 
depths of our nature to bring us to its 
utmost heights. 


§ 76.—Casrixg out OF A DuMB AND 
Dear Spirit, 14-23. 

As Moses, when he came down from 
the mount of God, found that his peo- 
ple had in his absence turned to idol- 
atry and yice, so our Saviour, on com- 
ing from the mount of transfiguration, 
found that his disciples in his absence 
had neglected prayer and fasting, and 
become spiritually weak, and had ren- 
dered themselves liable to the taunts of 
adversaries and the rebukes of the 
Lord. Great is the contrast betwecr 
the exaltation of the mount and this 
humiliation on the low level of the 
earth. 

14. Come to the multitude—The pre- 
ceding conversation, from verse 9, trans= 
pired as they descended the hill, Mark 
(chap. ix) tells us that this was on the 
second day after the transfiguration. 
The Lord found his disciples undet 
question by the scribes for a failure tc 
dispossess a demoniac. As the multi 
tude saw our Lord hunself approaching 
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15 Lord, have merey on my 

son; for he i is lunatic, and sore 
~exed : for ofttimes he falleth 
nto the fire, and oft into the 
avater. 

18 And I brought him te thy 
lisciples, and they ‘could not 
cure him. 

17 Then Jesus answered and 
zaid, O faithless and perverse 
generation, how long shall I be 
with you? how long shall I 
suffer you? bring him hither 
to me. 


18 And Jesus ‘rebuked the 
devil; and he departed out of 
him: and the clild was cured 
from that very hour. 

19 Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said, Why 
could not we cast him out? 

20 And Jesus said unto them, 
Because of your unbelief: fer 
verily I say unto you, tIf ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yon- 
der place; and it shall remove: 





r2 Kings 4, 29; Acts 19, 15, 16. 
s Acts 16. 18; 19. 13. 


@Chap., 21. 21; Mark 11. 23; Luke 1. 6; 
1 Cor, 12. 9; 13; 2. 





they ran to him with great earnest- 
ness, as if believing that he would be 
able to accomplish the work. They 
salute our Lord with joyful reverence, 
The Lord demands of the scribes why 
they are thus questioning his disci- 
- ples; when the father of the demo- 
niac child comes forth and states his 
case. 

15. Lunatic—Insane, and deprived 
by the evil spirit of his reasoning fac- 
ulties. Mark gives a vivid description 
of the power of the demon and the suf- 
ferings of the victim: The terrible con- 
vulsions to which he had been subjected 
had rent and torn him “from a child.” 

16. Disciples... could not eure him— 
The disciples had perhaps often per- 
formed the miracle of casting out de- 
mons; but upon this occasion, either 
from a special weakness of their own 
or a special strength of the demon, they 
failed. 

17. Faithless and perverse generation 
—tThe seribes, who stood by cavilling 
at the failure; the people, who had 
brought the devil into such power over 
themselves and children by their sins; 
and the disczples, whose weak faith 
subjected the cause of God to ridicule, 
are all a part of this faithless and per- 
verse generation, and all have a share 
in this rebuke of our Lord. He had 
just come from the celestial transfigu- 
ration on the mount; and how terrible 





was the transition to the company of 
devils, demoniacs, depraved unbelievers 
and weak disciples. Suffer you—Moses, 
in Numbers xx, 10, complained, and he 
was therein sinful: for no sinner may 
thus rebuke his fellow. But with Christ 
the pure, not merely the gainsayings of 
the wicked, but the shortcomings of 
humanity, were a true source of pro- 
found suffering. 

19. Apart— They were doubtless 
ashamed to discuss this question be- 
fore the world. 

20. Because of your unbelief —During 
the absence of their Lord, the disciples 
seem to have become as it were secu= 
larized. See introduction to the sec- 
tion. Fuith as a grain of mustard seed 
—That is, i size ; in contrast with the 
size of the mountain it is able to re- 
move. Zhis mountain—This faith, be 
it remembered, supposes a concurrence 
between God and man. On the part 
of God a mission or. duty assigned to 
the man, for which the power of faith 
is granted ; and without this the true 
faith is impossible. On the part of man 
there must be exercised all the granted 
faith-power, by which he puts forth 
the act, or pursues the course which is 
opened i in the way of duty before him. 
When these two things combine, it is 
literally true that anything is possible, 
If the man’s mission be to remove the 
Andes into the Pacific,it can be done. 
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and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you. 

21 Ilowbeit this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing. 

22 G And while they abode 
in Galilee, Jesus said unto 


them, The San of man sha. 
be betrayed into the hands of 
men: : 

23 And they shall kill him, and 
the third day he -hall be raised 
again. And they were excecd- 
ing sorry. 





u@ Chap. 16. 21; 20.17* Mark 8,31; 9. 30, 31; 


10. 33; Luke 9, 22, 44; 18. 31: 24. 6, 7. 





Vf there be no duty to it. there can be 
Lo true faith for it; and the attempt to 
do it would not be faith but rash self 
will, God gives no man faith where- 
with to play miraculous pranks. On 
the other hand, if there be the duty and 
the God-given power of faith, and yet it 
be not exercised with the full strength of 
heart and the firm trust in God which 
knows the impossibility will be done, 
no miracle shall follow. This the dis- 
ciples had not, even to a mustard seed’s 
amount; and a mustard seed’s amount 
could have as easily accomplished its mis- 
sion asmy hand moves a pen. There 
doubtless lives many a Christian now 
with faith sufficient to remove real ma- 
terial mountains, if God had any such 
work for him todo. Yet it may be safe- 
ly presumed that our Lord used the word 
mountain as well as the musturd seed by 
way of figure. He may have used it as 
Isaiah xl, 4, prophesies that ‘every val- 
ley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain shall be brought low.” Or as 
Zechariah iv, 7, declares that the “ great 
mountain shall disappear before feerub- 
babel.” : 

21. This kind—The word kind may 
mean the entire species of evil spirits, 
and then our Lord would mean to say 
that to cast out evil spirits requires 
prayer and fasting. Or it may mean 
that this speciul kind of evil spirits which 
infested this child requires special 
faith, or special effort to give effect 
to that faith. The latter is the more 
obvious, and therefore the more prob- 
able meaning. That there are yari- 
ous grades of spirits of evil is not 
improbable in itself; and the idea is 
sustamed by many proofs. The very 
fact that Beelzebub is prince of devils, 
shows this. Mark, by his glowing de- 
scription of the fierceness both of this 





demon and of the demons at Gadara, 
evidently means to conyey the idea.that 
there are demons of more than ordinary 
fierceness. Matthew tells us (xii, 44) 
of one who took “seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself.” And Pau! 
(Kphesians vi, 12) evidently describes 
divers orders of evil. We may safely 
conclude, therefore, that our Lord meant 
to say that this sort of demon require: 
more than ordinary spiritual vigour to 
expel him. And here we have a solemn 
intimation that we have all, nigh unto 
us, spiritual foes of various power, whose 
force-ean be overcome by the vigorous 
use of the means of training our spiritual 
strength. 

22. While they abode in Galilee— 
The miracle aud conversation of the 
last paragraph plainly took place not 
far from the mount of transfiguration; 
which was in the vicinity of Cesarea 
Philippi. Thence, according to Mark ix, 
30, they crossed over Gennesaret to 
Galilee, where the present scene 
transpired. Into the hands of men— 
Though he was the Son of man, and 
the model of humanity, it was fatal for 
him to be betrayed into the hands of 
men. Our Lord first broached the sub- 
ject of his death at the scene of the 
apostolic inauguration in chap. xvi, 21. 
And (as in our comment on that passayu 
we have noted) su tmexpected a turn 
after delivering to them the kingéom, 
struck them with consternation. He 
now, after his transfiguration, reveals 
the same sad assurance. Matthew says 
they were exceeding sorry. Luke says 
that our Saviour told them, Let these 
sayings sink down into your ears, if not 
into their understandings; and he adds: 
They understood not this saying, and it 
was hid from them that they perceived i 
not. and they feared to ask him. 
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24 | And Ywhen they were 

-eome to Capernaum, they that 
received 'tribute money came 
to Peter, and said, Doth not 
vour master pay tribute ? 

25 He saith, Yes. And when 
he was come into the house, 
Jesus prevented him, saying, 
What thinkest thou, Simon? of 
whom do the kings of the earth 
take custom or tribute? of their 
own children, or of strangers ? 


26 Peter saith unto him, Of 
strangers. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the children tree. 

27 Notwithstanding, lest we 
should offend them, go thou to 
the sea, and cast a hook, and 
take up the fish that first cometh 
up; and when thou hast opened 
his mouth, thou shalt find 2a 
piece of money: that take, 
and give unto them for me and 
thee. 





® Mark 9, 33. —1 Gr. didruchmon,equal to one 
shilling and three pence sterling, or thirty cents, 


See Exodus 20, 13; 38, 26. —2 Gr. stuter. equal to 
two shillings and six pence sterling, or sixty cents, 





& 78.—MIRACLE OF COIN IN TUE Fisu’s 
- < Mout, 24-27. 

24. They...tribute money—Not the 
Roman tax-gatherers, for they would 
not have proposed the paymentas a mat- 
ter of question. This tribute money was 
a contribution of the Jews to the mainte- 
nance of the temple services. It was 
enjoined by God, through Moses, (Hxod. 
xxx, 11-16,) and amounted (Ixod. 
xxxviii, 26) to a bekah, or half a shekel. 
Doth not your master puy the didrachms ? 





tg the question in the Greek. From 
which it appears that the Greek di- 
drachm or double drachm was equiva- 
feut to a bekah or half shekel. That is, 
four drachms made a shekel. See note 
on verse 27. Came to Peter—Their awe 
of our Lord did not permit them to ap- 
proach him with the matter. 

25. He saith, Yes—Peter is here, per- 
haps, as often, a little too forward. He 
wisies to speak favourably for his Mas- 
er. Jesus prevented him—lIntroduced the 
hatter as soon as Peter cume into the 








house, and before the latter had time to 
do so. ; 

26. Then are the children free—Kings 
do not take tribute of their own sons. 
Now of the temple God is king, and 1 
am his Son. Why then, Peter, did you 
so far forget my Sonship as to pledge 
me to-become a tribute-payer? Peter 
had but lately confessed his Lord in the 
most solemn style, at Cesarea Philippi, 
as Son of the living God. lle had but a 
few days previously heard God’s-voice, 
on the mount of 
transfiguration, pro- 
claim Jesus as his 
beloved Son. Why 
then should God’s 
Son pay tribute for 
his own house? 
Nevertheless our 
Lord did not avail _ 
himself of this. di- 
vine exemption. 

27. Offend them— 
Put a snare or er- 
way, by which they 


trapment in their 
should fall into the supposition that 1 


depreciate God's house. See note on 
xviii, 7. Go thou to the sea—As I am Son 
of the King of all the universe, the earth 
is my patrimony, and the sea is my 
treasury. Goand draw upon it. Takea 
coin from the fish’s mouth and pay thy 
contribution and mine. L%ece of money— 
In Greek astute. This, being a half'shek- 
el for each of the two, must have been 
current for a shekel, which was about 
sixty-two cents. See note on verse 24 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
T *the same time came tke 
disciples unto Jesus, saying, 


Who is che greatest in the king- 
don of Leaven ? 
2 And Jesus called a little 





a Mark 9, 33; Luke 


9. 46; 22, ch. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
§ 79.—ConrENTION OF DISCIPLES — 
PEACE OF THE CuuRrcH, 1-35. 

This chapter forms a complete and 
beautiful discourse on the unizy and 
peace of Christ’s Church, about to be 
formed. It is to be viewed as a whole. 
and each of the parts is to be construed 
in reference to the scope of the whole. 
The discourse itself, as uttered, must 
have stood in striking contrast with the 
ambitious visions and the emulous strife 
of the apostles, by the occurrence of 
which it was suggested. 

A debate having arisen as to the 
primacy in the Messiah’s kingdom, our 
Lord, avoiding all harsh rebuke of their 
strife, commences his doctrine on the 
subject by introducing a symbol caleu- 
lated to soothe their minds to gentler 
feeling. A child is called; old enough 
fo walk, yet young enough to be taken 
in a seemly way into his arms. _And 
és the child cheerfully accepts its docile 
place, and knows no desire of rule or 
lordship, so must the heirs of the king- 
dom come down to that temper whigh is 
best designated by the term childlike. 1-4. 

Passing then from the natural child 
to the child by grace, our Lord illns- 
trates, in the most solemu language, 
the awful sin of offending; that is, of 
eausing Christ’s true child to fall and 
perish. 5-9. The value of such a child 
is illustrated by the fact that for him 
angels watch, because Christ died for 
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unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is the greatest 
in the kingdom of 
heaven? And Jesus 
called a little child. 


among yourselves 








Mark, ix 33. 
Came the disciples; And being in the house, he asked 
them, What was it that ye disputed) soning among 


him, and in his mercy sought for him 
as for a lost sheep. 10-14. Next the 
kingdom is a family and the little snes 
are brethren. Our Lord, therefore, ’ays 
down to them the mode of dealing with 
the trespassing brother; and he asstros 
all such as comply in temper and aet 
with his law on the subject, that the 
decisions they make in the Church 
below are ratified in the Church above. 
15-18. And this same divine sanction 
of the acts, so in spirit and in form done 
by a whole Church, is bestowed upor. 
the action of the smallest plural num- 
ber; for that smallest number of his 
true little ones, acting in the true 
spirit, is blessed with his true presence.. 
He then lays down a law of unlimited 
forgiveness of all.true penitence, which 
he illustrates by a parable of an unfor- 
giving one. 21-35. 

This chapter is a perfect programme 
for a peaceful Church. 

THE KMBLEM OF HumILity, 1-6. 

1, At the same time—Literally at 
that season; namely, at Capernaum, 
shortly after the miracle of the coin in 
the fish’s mouth. 

Saying, Who is the greatest—In regard 
to the propounding of this question, 
there is an apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the evangelists, which we may 
Jay before our readers in full, as an 1i- 
lustrative specimen of the nature of 
such discrepancies, and. the proper 
modes of dealing with them. 


Luke ix, 46, 47. 
Then there arose 4 rea- 
them, 


by the way ?|which of them should 


But they held their peace: for they be greatest. And Jesus 
had disputed among themselves who perceiving the thought 
should be the greatest. And he sat 
down, and called the twelve.and saith 
unto them, ete. And he took a child. 


At first glance we should imagine an| ent stages of the same transaction 


of their heart took a 
child. 





irreconcilable difference, and error of | Luke tells of the first rising of the dis- 
detail. But a closer _inspection will} pute, which probably took piace on the 
show that each evangelist gives differ- | way, from fishing in the lake, to Caper: 
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hild unto him, and set him. in 
he midst of them. 

3 And said, Verily I say unto 
you,' Except ye be converted, and 





b Psa, 131.2; chap. 19. 14; Mark 10. 14; Luke 18, 16; 





become as little children, ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven. 

4 ©Whosvever therefore shal] 
humble himself as this little 





1 Cor. 14. 20; 1 Pet. 2. 2.——e Chap. 20, 27; 23. 11, 





y.aum; and then he omits the rest until 
vesus placed the child before them. 

Mark commences after they had come 
axto the house, when Jesus questioned 
them, and they were silent; he omits 
what followed until the Lord called all 
together and placed the child before 
them. 

Matthew tells us what occurred after 
our Lord questioned them, and they 
were silent for shame. The disciples, 
on reflecting that our Lord evidently 
knew their debate, ingenuously come 
and lay the question before him. Our 
Lord then procures the child, and 
furnishes an answer in full, in regard 
to the discussion for the pre-eminence. 
xviii, 1. 

From this example the unpracticed 
reader may easily see how. the evan- 
gelists supplement each other; and how 
what at first seems to be irreconcilable 
difficulty becomes, on farther examina- 
tion, perfectly consistent proof that 
fact is the basis of all. 

The greatest in the kingdom of heaven— 
The giving of the keys to Peter had not 
produced the idea in the apostle’s mind 
that he was thereby nominated head of 
their body, or prime minister, vizier, or 
general in the divine kingdom. Among 
the disciples it was still -an unsettled 
question which should be primate; it 
might be oue of our Lord’s blood rela- 
tions; it might be the beloved Jolin, or 
the senior Peter. Our Lord's discourse 
deciies that it will be neither. 

2. Called a little child—There is an in- 
teresting traditon that this was St. 
Tgnatins, one of the most celebrated 
fathers of the early Church. 

3. Be converted, and become as little 
children—Conversion generally implies 
our being turned, by the intluence of 
truth and the Divine Spirit, with the 
consenting act of our own will, from 
gur course as sinners to the ways of 
teligioz But here, perhaps, it more 














specially-signifies the being brought to 
renounce the disposition to seek pre- 
eminence or power over our fellows, 
especially in the Church. This was 
now the besetting sin of the disciples, 
of which it was their momentous duty 
to repent, and, by the aid of divine 
grace, be turned or converted. In this 
work God does the converting ; man does 
the repenting and the turning to the 
new course. Justification is simply the 
pardon of our sins through the merit 
of Christ. Thereby we are treated by 
God as if we were just, or innocent of 
sin past. egeneration, or the being 
born again, is the bestowment of those 
new feelings of love to God and his 
cause, by which we become in heart 
and soul children of God; and we are 
thence adopted into his family. Sane- 
tificution is the power and disposition, 
more or less complete, to live free from 
sin, to overcome temptation, and to 
dwell in the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of God’s smile. Become as litile chil- 
dren—Our Lord selects a child at the 
age when conscious artifice and the 
desire of superiority are not yet de- 
veloped, and the lesson was doubtless 
illustrated by the docility with which 
the child came. The feeling of de- 
pendence on the parent is as yet 
complete. It has no plans of ambition, 
no thought of being superior to an- 
other. Now grace must take our full- 
grown nature and lay these turbulent 
passions as completely at rest as in 
the bosom of that serene child. 

Shall not enter the kingdom—So far 
from keeping the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven you shall not enter it your- 
selves. Ye shall not enter that king- 
dom below, and by consequence shall 
fail of the kingdom above. 

4. Humbie himself as this little child— 
It is to meck and quiet humility that 
our Saviour would have them con: 
verted. Thus it is that even the Chris: 
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child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 
5 And ¢whoso. shall receive 
one such little child inmy name 
receiveth me. 

6 ¢But whoso shall offend one 


of these little ones which believe 


in me, it were better for hir 
that a millstone were hanged 
about jis neck, and that he 
were drowned in tke depth o, 
the sea. 

7 | Woe unto the world be 
cause of offences! for fit must 





d Chap. 10. 42; Luke 9, 48.——e Mark 9. 42; 


Luke 17. 1, 2.—f Luke 17. 1; 1 Cor, 11, 19. 





tian often needs converting to the aban- 
donment of errors and false habits and 
to the fuller possession of Christian 
graces 

Greatest in the kingdom of heaven— 
Hence there are degrees in the happi- 
ness of the blessed in heaven. 

5. Whoso shall receive one such little 
child—Not the actual child but the 
spiritual child, whom grace has made. 
Receiveth me—In receiving him who is 
my spiritual image. For our Lord 
here passes from the symbol to the 
thing symbolized, from the child by 
nature to the child by grace. 

6. Shall offend—The word offend, at 
the present day, signilies to irritate or 
make angry. It here, however, sig- 
nifies ¢o cause to sin or lo apostatize. It 
is to make one offended with Christ. 
Hence, as on the one hand he who re- 
ceives, or cherishes, the humble Chris- 
tian receives Christ himself; so he who 
causes the humble Christian to lose 
his religion and his soul, renders 
himself liable to mutterable condem- 
nation. See note on verse 7. 

A millstone were hanged about his 
neck. ..drowned— The millstone here 
specified was not the domestic hand- 
stone, turned by women, in vrinding. 
See note on xxiv, 41. Besides this 
there was among the Jews the heavy 
sort, of which the upper stone was 
turned by the ass, aud hence in the 
original called the ass-millstune. ITang- 
ed aout his neck to secure his sinking. 
In the depth of the sea—In the main 
centre of the sea. The capital pun- 
ishments among the Jews were either 
burning, stoning, strangling, or be- 
heading. Drowning wes andis prevalent 
among other astern nations, and it 
@xisted even among the Greeks, This 
was said to be the punishment for the 





crime of sacrilege, to which the crime 
of seducing a soul from’ Christ is anai- 
ogous. The intensity of the depth is 
described as the image of the utter 
ruin which his erime deserves. It of 
course implies that he perishes under 
the divine displeasure, and receives 
from God the depth of punishinent of 
which the human penalty is so apt an 
image. Indeed, the whole must ba 
figurative. Our Lord could not mean 
that in any case a civil or state punish- 
ment would be inflicted upon the man 
who should cause a Christian to fall 
into sin. 

Tuk WOE OF OFFENCES, 7-9. 

1. Woe unto the world because of of- 
Jences—Let it be noted that the word 
offences here does not signify merely 
sins, or provocations to an: ger. It means 
causes which produce sins or apos- 
tacies in men. Nor doves the word 
stumbliny-blocks, adopted by some com- 
mentators, Convey a correct image or 
idea. The word is derived from a 
Greek term, which originally signified 
the trap- stick to which the bait was 
fixed, by touching which the animal 
sprung the trap and so was canght. 
Hence it signifies any moral enticement 
by which a person is entrapped into 
error, sin, or apostaecy. Snare or <% 
trapment is the true moral idea. ini 
this world these temptations and cn, 
trapments must come. But woe 
the man who is the intentional author 
of them. lle who broaches deceitful 
infidelities or heresies, by which men 

are seduced from the paths of truth and 
well: doing, is performing the devil’s 
work, and: must reap the devil’s rewara. 
See commentary on Matthew v, 19. 20. 
Sinee errors and temptations are sure 
to come, and x» Tiable io ruin bok 
their author and their victim, do thoy 
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needs be that offences come; 
but § woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh! 

8 » Wherefore if thy hand or 
thy foot offend thee, eut them 
ott, and east then trom thee: it 
is better for thee to enter into 
ife halt or maimed, rather than 
having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into ‘everlasting fire. 

® And if thine eye offend thee, 





¢ Chap. 26, 24.—A Chap. 5. 29,30: Mark 9, 43. 45. 
Isaiali 33. 14; Mark 9. 48: 2 Thessalonians 1, 8 9; 


sever them from thee, though as dear 
as the hand or the eye. 

It must needs be thut offences come— 
Since men are free, and being free will 
offeud, it must follow that offences will 
meet us in our experiences. God does 
not slay men, nor deprive them of their 
free nature, nor limit its natural free 
action in its allotted range, in order to 
prevent thesin. For it isa findament- 
al Jaw of probation, that character 
shall have full scope freely to develop 
itself; so that responsibility can justly 
exist, penalty can be justified, and re- 
wardable free desert can arise. God 
reserves to himself an absolute control 
over the laws of nature; he locates men 
in existence, confers or limits their 
capabilities, and foreseeing what they 
will thus freely do, he regulates all his 
own plars so as to educe the highest 
good. 

PARABLE OF THE Lost SHEEP, 10-14. 

10. One of these little ones—Those 
whom my grace has made to be as 
little children. Despise— Undervalue 
t.em. Esteem it to be a small matter 
to destroy their souls. Their angels 

Of the existence of angels the Bible 
furnishes abundant proof. See note 
on chap. i, 20. That these angels, as 
messengers of God, do minister to his 
people, Pan. expressly affirms, by ask- 
ing: “Are they not all ministering spir- 
its, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?” Heb. i, 14. 
And so the Psalmist says: ‘The angel 
ot the Lord encampeth round about 
ihem that fear him.” xxxiv, 7. That 








pluck it out, and cast 7 from 
thee: it is better for thee to 
enter into life with one eye, 
rather than having two eyes to 
be cast into hell fire. 

10 Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for 
I say unto you, That in heaven 
Jtheir angels do always * behold 
the face of my Father which is 
in heaven. 





Revelation 14. 10.— % Psalm 34. 7; Zechariah 
18.7: Hebrews 1. 14.—Z¢ Esther 1.14; Luke 1. 19, 





individual Christians have particular 
angels is clearly implied by the words 
of Peter’s friends: “It is his angel.” 
Acts xii, 15. And so the little oues 
here mentioned have “their angels.” 
These angels are said to behold the fuce 
of God. This, if not taken from the 
fact that the prime ministers and fa- 
vourites of kings are familiar with the 
face of their royal masters, as having 
free access to them, is at least an 
analogous fact. So in Esther i, 14: 
“ Next unto king Ahasuerus were the 
seven princes of Persia and Media, 
which saw the hing’s face.” And so in 
Luke i, 19: “1 am Gabriel that stand 
in the presence of God.” The doctrine is, 
then, that of every humble Christian 
the angel is God’s favourite and pres- 
ence-angel. A glorious reason why 
we should not despise them! We pre- 
sume not to say how far this is figure, 
and how far it is literal fact. That 
angels did often, by special mission, 
minister visibly to the saints of the 
Old Testament and the New, is matter 
of sacred history. That their salvation, 
through Christ, is matter of interest 
to angels we are told in 1 Peter i, 12. 
Still the idea that every Christian’s 
special angel enjoys the direct view of 
the Divine Being, as a special favourite 
in heaven, may be rather more safely 
viewed as a beautifu’ symbol borrowed 
from earthly courts. It may represent 
that favour which the merits of Christ 
procure for the redeemed before God, 
Christ is as a host of angels in their 
behalf, before the face of God 
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11 ' For the Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost. 

12 ™How think ye? if a man 
have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, 
and gocth into the mountains, 
and secketh that which is gone 
astray ? 

13 And if so be that he find it, 


verily I say unto you, he "re 
joiceth more of that sheep, thar. 
of the ninety and nine which 
went not astray. 

14 Even so it is not the wil o1 
your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones 
should perish. 

15 & Moreover °if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go 





i Luke 9. 56; 19. 10; John 3. 17; 12. 47, 
mi Luke 15, +—v Isa. 53. 11; 62.5; Jer. 32. 87, 41; 





The idea of Mr. Watson, that a per- 
son’s angel is his disembodied spirit, 
seems not well founded. The friends 
of Peter (Acts xii, 15) imagined the 
person at the gate to be his ungel, from 
the popular notion that a man’s guar- 
d.an. angel or genius in person re- 
sembled himself. 

11]. For the Son...ts come to save... 
lost—And this is the reason why their 
representatives are admitted to the 
face of God. Lost—Such was their 
coudition in themselves. And their 
lost condition is a reason why they are 
in danger of being despised. But it 
was for them that the Son of man 
came. 

Having in the last verse described 
the Christian as originally Jost, our 
Saviour proceeds from that very word 
to enhance our view of the value of 
his soul. Just because he was losé, the 
Son of God came to seek and save him. 
Iiad he not been a lost one he would 
have concentrated less interest upon 
himself. Aud this principle the Saviour 
illustrates by the case of the lost sheep, 
who by his loss gains to himself all 
the interest of the owner, who to save 
him leaves the rest of the flock com- 
paratively wncared for. And how shall 
we dare to be careless of the salva- 
tion of those on whom Christ lavishes 
such interest? The parable is given 
more fully in Luke xv, 4-6. Leave the 
nincy and nine...into the mountains— 
The true rendering is, Doth he not leave 
the ninely and nine wpon the mountains. 
That is upon tiie mountain pasture, 
where flocks were often richly fed. 





Micah 7. 18.—o Leviticus 19. 17; Luke 17, 3. 
p James 5. 20; 1 Peter 3. 1. 





14. One of these little ones should 
perish—Ouwr Lord through this whole 
passage intimates that it is possible for 
those who have become the little ones 
of Christ, at last to perish. If it were 
in fact a law of the divine administra- 
tion that they could not apostatize, 
much of the language here used is de- 
ceptive. It is indeed repli¢d that all 
those warnings are the means of pre 
venting the apostacies, which are ren- 
dered impossible by them. But. it is 
very unnatural to say that God prevents 
that which he has determined shall 
never take place, by continually repre- 
senting it as possible. This would be 
to make it impossible by coutinually 
declaring it possible. 

MODE OF DEALING WITU 
ERS, 15-20. 

15. Moreover—Jesus still continues. 
in strict sequence after the preced 
ing. to lay down laws for the body 
of his childlike followers. low is one 
of them to deal with another who 
trespasses against him? From this it 
is to be seen that our Lord does not 
teach that the Christian is one who has 
no regard to his own right, or who 
sits passively under any trespass what- 
ever. Yet in our dealing with such a 
srespasser, the leading object shculd 
ve to gain our brother. Yo restore 
him to a right state of mind, and 
thereby to bring back the former state 
of childlike harmony, as well as save 


OFFEND- 


his soul, is the first aim. If yousucceed — 


in these results, the highest objects will 
be gained all round. If he prove ob- 
stinate, the result will be that you 
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and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone: if he shall 
fiear thee, Pthou hast gained thy 
brother. 

16 But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two 
more, that in ¢the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word 
may be established. 

17 Aud if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell 2¢ to the church: 


but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as 
a heathen man and a publican. 
18 Verily I say unto yon, 
®Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 

19 tAgain I say unto you, That 
if two of you shall agree on 





g Deus 17. 6; 19.15: John 8.17; 2 Cor. 13.1; 
Hebrews 10. 28,——» Romans 16. 17; 1. Cor. 5. 9; 


2 Thess, 3. 6, 14; 2 John 10.-—s Chapter 16,19; 
John 20, 23; 1 Cor. 5. 4.7? Chap, 6. 2, 





and the Chureh will be righted, and he 
will not only be condemned by the 
Church below, but the sentence will be 
ratified by God in heaven. 

If thy brother—Ilf in this com- 
munity of Christ’s little ones there 
shall be one who  trespasses against 
thee, who art also one of the same 
childlike brotherhood. Tell him his 
fault—Not so much to gain.thy own 
rights as to gain his soul and thy peace 
and the purity and peace of the Chureh. 
Aldone—So that there shall be no mo- 
tive of pride to induce him to make 
out a good case before a witness. 
Thow hast gained thy brother—Thou 
hast prevented one of Christ’s little 
ones from perishing. Thou hast de- 
livered thy own soul. Thou hast vin- 
dicated the purity of the Church. 

We append Mr, Wesley's uotes on 
this passage: 

“Tf thy brother—Any who is amember 
of the same religious community: Sin 
against thee, 1. Go and reprove him 
alone—If it may be, in person; if that 
eaunot so well be done, by thy mes- 
penger, or in writing. Observe, our 
Lord gives no liberty to omit this, or 
to exchange it for either of the fol- 
lowing steps. If this do not succeed, 
2. Take with thee one or two more— 
Men whom he esteems or loves, who 
may then conlirm and enforce what 
thou sayest; and afterward, if need re- 
quire, bear witness of what was spoken. 
Lf even this does not succeed, then, 
and not before, 3. Zell it to the elders 
M the Church—Lay the whole matter 








open before those who watch over your 
and his soul. If all this avail not, 
have no farther intercourse with him, 
only such as thou hast with heathens. 
Let him be to thee as the heathen—To 
whom thou still owest earnest good 
will, and all the offices of humanity.” 

18. Shall be bound in heaven—As you 
are but executing the laws of Christ, 
the great Ilead of the Church, even in 
expelling from his family an obstinate 
and impenitent trespasser, so he in 
heaven will ratify your sentence. 

We here see that Christ has author- 
ized his Church to exist, and to exercise 
judicial powers in order to secure her 
purity and peace. And if she proceeds 
in the performance of these duties in 
temper and process as he prescribes, 
she but executes his laws, and she will 
be sustained by God himself. But the 
divine ratification follows only when the 
whole procedure is required by and ac- 
cords with the spirit and law of Christ. 

The binding and loosing, therefore, be- 
stowed upon Peter belong to all collee- 
tively. It belongs to no pope or poten- 
tate. Itresidesin the body of the Church. 

19. Jf two—Let it be remembered 
that our Lord is still stating the blessed 
results of preserving the true childlike 
place of his little ones, as depicted in 
the previous discourse. THe has just 
told them how God will ratify their 
collective proceedings, in acecrdauce 
with Christ’s laws as a Church. He 
now proceeds to tell them that it re- 
quires not the assembly of a whole 
Church to obtain the giftsof God. The 
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earth as touching any thing that 
they shall ask, "it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is 
in heaven. 

20 Kor where ’two or three 
are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst 
of them. 

21 4 Then came Peter to him, 
and said, Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? “till seven 
times ? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say 


not unto thee, Until seven 
times: *but, Until seventy times 
seven. 

23 4 Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account 
of his servants. ‘ 

24 And when he had begun te 
reckon, one was brought unto 
him, which owed him ten thou- 
sand talents. 

25 But forasmuch as he had _ 
not to pay, his lord commanded 
him Yto be sold, and his wife, 





u1 John 3, 22; 5. 14.— John 20. 19 
w Luke 17. 4. 


@ Chap, 6. 14; Mark 11. 25; Col. 3. 13. 
y 2 Kings 4.1; Neh. 3. 8 





smallest number shall suffice to obtain 
She fulfillment of prayer. ls touching 
anythingy—Tliat is, as touching anything 
which could be obtained even by the 
largest number. The fewness of the 
numbers shall be no bar to the answer 
of their prayers. Jé shall be done for 
them—That is, it shall be done for them 
in accordance. with the usual laws of 
God’s kingdom of grace and nature. 
If the prayer be of that faith which 
God’s laws of prayer require; if the 
faith be such as God's Spirit hath em- 
powered, and be by us co-operatively 
exercised, It is the purpose of the 
present verse not to state under what 
conditions prayer shall be heard, or how 
extensive the range of fulfilled prayer; 
but to encourage even the smallest 
number who shall gather together for 
prayer, that their fewness is no bar to 
the proper answer from God. 

20. For where two or tvee—Thus does 
the Saviour for all ages encourage the 
smallest meeting of his followers. . If 
there be two, lo, there shall be a third! 
If there be the faith-offered prayer, it 
shall be heard. 

21. Peter...said...how oft—Peter 
yerecives that a law of tenderer dealing 


is to prevail in the Chureh than exists | 


in the synagogue. The Jewish limit of 
forgiveness was thrice and no more. 
22. Seventy’ tines seven—This may 





but the duty of such a succession of 
pardons is founded upon the supposi- 
tion of the offender’s sincere repentance, 
as a condition, and the absence of any 
danger from his machinations. Doubt- 
less one.would endeavour in some way 
to remove the liability to sueh repeated 
backslidings and necessities for for- 
giveness, before the full number above 
named had arrived. Yet the rule lays 
down that 7m no case do we retain resent- 
ment toward a sincere penitent. And thus 
we have a striking parallel to the state 
of things between God and ourselves as 
continually sinning and repenting. 

Gosvet LAW OF FORGIVENESS ILLUS- 
TRATED “BY THE PARABLE OF THe UN- 
FORGIVING SERVANT, 21-35. 

This parable enforces the rule just 
laid down by our Lord to Peter. It 
draws a contrast between God’s pa- 
tient forgiveness, and man’s unpityiig 
ernelty. It warns us of the terrible 
penalty of incurring God’s justice by our 
merciless dealing with our fellow-beings. 

23. Kingdom of heaven—God's ad 
ministration of justice, under the Mes- 
siah’s reign. Aing—the symbol nere 
of God, who is king of the nniverse. Ser< 
vants—His officers of government; per- 
haps here the collectors of his revenue. 

25. Sold—The Roman law as well as 
the Jewish allowed the sale of a debtor, 
By Jewish law the servitv le weuld 


geem a maxim of impracticable morality; | last but six years, 
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and children, and all that he had, 
and payment to be made. 

26 The servant therefore fell 
down, and 'worshipped him, 
saying, Tord, have patience 
os me, and I will pay thee 
all. 

27 Then the lord of that ser- 
vant was moved with compas- 
sion, and loosed him, and for- 
gave him the debt. 

28 But the same servant went 
out, and found one of his fellow 
servants, which owed hima hun- 
dred * pence: and he laid hands 
on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying, Pay me that thou 
owest. ‘ 

29 And his fellow servant fell 
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down at his fect, and besought 
him, saying, Ilave patience 


with me, and I will pay thee 
all. 

30 And he would not: but 
went and cast him ‘into prison, 
till he should pay the debt. 

31 So when his fellow servants 
saw what was done, they were 
very sorry, and came and told 
unto their lord all that was 
done. , 

32 Then his lord, after that he 
had called him, said unto him, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave 
thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: 

33 Shouldest not thonalse have 
had gompassion on thy fellow 





1 Or, desought him,—2 (ir. denarion, equal to 


seven and a half pence sterling, or fifteen cents. 





26. Pay thee all—Man can pay God 
nothing. Yet, through Clirist. he ae- 
cepts our surrender of all, and forgives. 
See verse 34. 

28. Went owf—From his Lord’s pres- 
-enee, to inflict the severity. This sets 
tle contrast in a more aggravating light. 
Fresh from the merey of his Lord, he 
goes forth to inflict cruelty upon his fel- 
low. So do men. They are, indeed, 
often at the same moment, spared of 
God and unsparing of others. 

A handred pence—He owed his Tord 
ten thousand talents; some ten or fifteen 
million dollars! He could not forgive 
a hundred pence, about fifteen dollars! 
fais reminds us how much more God 
does forgive us than we ean forgive oth- 
ers. Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, 
faid, ina passion, to Mr. Wesley: “That 
vila servant of mine mishehaves, though 
he krows T never forgive.” “Then,” 
gail Mr. Wesley, “I hope you never 
sin.” The beautiful reproof overcame 
the angry governor. 

Took him by the threat—Titerally, 
grasping, he choked him. The plain- 
tiff in a Roman suit customarily seized 
tne defendant and drew him to the 
~»urt. The present prosecutor per- 








forms the act with a merciless vio- 
lence. 

30. Till he should pay the delt—Until 
with nothing he should pay fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars—that is, for evermore; 
for it can scarce be doubted that this 
is the very implication of our Lord. 
He puts the amount intentionally large, 
to show the immensity of our liability 
to God's account. ile then expresses 
the duration of the imprisonment by 
the expressive words wntil he should pay 
the debt. It scems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that our Lord meant to teach 
that for the unforgiven ian there is 20 
possibility of ever exhausting the per, 
alty of the law. 

31. Fellow servants...very sorri-= 
They were sorry, hut rod was wrotr., 
God’s servants grieve over their fel: 
low’s sins; but vengeance be ongeth 
to God. Even in expulsion from the 
visible Church, their true feeling “is 
erief and love for the excommunicated; 
the act being done truly for his salva- 
tion. Told unto their Lord—God's sanits 
are forever laying the sins of men he- 
fore him in coufessory prayer. But 
God’s own omniscience 1s vorever tzking 
evidence of man’s gins. 
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servant, Yeveu as I had pity on 
thee? 

34 And his lord was wroth, 
end delivered him to the tor- 
mentors, till he should pay all 
that was due unto him. 

35 *So likewise shall my heav- 
enly Father do also unto you, 
if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their 
{respasses, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ND it caine to pass, *that 
J\. when Jesus had finished 
these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee, and came into the coasts 
of Judea beyond Jordan ; 

2 "And great multitudes fel 
lowed him; and he healed theta 
there. 

3 4 The Pharisees also came 
unto him, tempting him, and 





y Luke . 35. 36; Ephesians 4. 32 ; Colossians 
3, 13.——z Proverbs 21, 13; chapter 6. 12; 7.2; 


Mark 11, 26; James 2. 13.—da Mark 10.1; John 
10. 40. —0 Chapter 12. 15, 





3+. Tormentors—N ot jailors only, but 
inflicters of chastisements. For crimin- 
als in prison were often condemned to 
scourging. Puy all—See on verse 30. 


Of course it was impossible for the 


bankrupt in prison to pay his fifteen 
million dollars. 

The king, it must be observed, im- 
prisons him for the debt which he had 
at first forgiven. The old forgiven sin of 
the apostate sinner springs up anew and 
condemns him. A man is finally pun- 
ished for all the sins of his life. It heips 
him not one jot that at one time he was 
pardoned, but rather aggravates his case. 

35. So—On the same principle of re- 
tribution. If we forgive not others, 
(rod will not forgive us. From your 
hearts—In mercy to ourselves we must 
turn the resentment out from our in- 
most hearts, that our own hearts may 
be abodes of peace and love. To this 
rule we consent every time we repeat 
the Lord’s prayer. Surely the law of 
forgiveness must prevail in the king- 
dom of love. Judgment without mercy 
is for him that shows no mercy. 


CITAPTER XIX. 

§ 103.—Jesus, HAVING LEFT GALILER, 
IN PEREA, DISCUSSES THE Law OF 
MARRIAGE, 1-12. 

1. He departed from Galilee—Ve lett 
Galilee for tie last time before his eru- 
wifixion. It had been the main scene 
of his ministry. Le was hence some- 
times called “the prophet of Galilee.” 
Hven for centuries after, the Christians 
were called, by Jews and Pagans, GaL- 





ILEANS. When the celebrated Julian, 
the apostate, was providentially slain in 
the midst of his efiorts to destroy Chris- 
tianity, he exclaimed with his expiring 
breath: “Thou hast conquered, O Gal- 
lean!” The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke have been called, specially, 
the Galilean Gospels, because their 
scene is mostly in Galilee, and their 
subject the ministry of our Lord to that 
section, On the other hand, John’s has 
been culled the Judean Gospel, because 
iis scene is mostly in Judea, especiall7 
in Jerusalem.  Came...Judea beyond 
Jordan—No part of Judea- proper lay 
beyond, that is, east of the Jordan. But 
this phrase of Matthew is intended to 
cover the whole extent of our Lord’s 
following ministry in both Judea and 
Perea. So Mark x, 1, is strictly to bo 
rendered: Je cometh into the territories 
of -Tudea and beyond the Jordan, Thats, 
after leaving (ralilee, his ministry was 
in Judea and Perea. Before he went to 
Perea, beyond Jurdan, he visited Jerusa- 
lem, where most of the transactions of 
his ministry in John’s Gospel took places, 

Nor does Matthew here probably give 
the earliest transactions even in Perea, 
as will appear by consulting the Histor- 
ical Synopsis. Between our Lord’s leay- 
ing Galilee and the ensuing discussion 
with the Pharisees, the interval was 
hear six montlis. 

2. Great multitudes followed him—-As 
he itinerated in Perea, 

3. The Pharisees also came—The 
Pharisees as well as the multitudes, 
The former to cayil, and tho latter to be 
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saying unto him, Is it lawful for 
& man to put away his wite for 
every cause? 

4 And he answered and said 
anto them, Have ye not read, 
*that he which made them at 
the beginning made them male 
and female, 

5 And said, “For this éause 


gether, 


shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his 
wite: and *they twain shall be 
one flesh ? 

6 Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What 
therefore ‘God hath joined to- 

let not man put asun- 
der, z 





¢ Gen, 1. 27; 5. 2; Mal. 2, 15.—d Gen. 2. 24; 
Mark 10. 5-9; Eph. 5, 31. 


é1 Cor. 6.16; 7, 2.—/ Mal. 2, 14; Rom, 7. 2+ 
1 Cor. 7. 10: Eph. 5. 28; feb. 13. 4. 











ealed. Tempting him—Trying him to 
ee if they cannot get him into a diffi- 
ulty. The point was one about which 
there was a hot partisan dispute, and 
he object was to involve our Lord in 
ts quarrel. For every cause—The point 
s this: In Deut. xxiv, 1, Moses gives 
vo a man permission to dismiss his wife 
vy granting her a bill of divorce or dis- 
charge, certifying that she is no longer 
nis wife, if she ‘find no favour in his 


_ eyes, because he hath found uncleanness 


in her.” The followers of Rabbi Hillel 
interpreted this to mean that a man 
might dismiss his wife whenever he 
pleased, for the very slightest offence, 
or for no offence at all, if he found some 
woman that pleased him more. But the 
followers of Rabbi Schammai held that 
the uncleanness meant unchasteness, 
and so forbid divorce for any other 
cause. If these Pharisces now can 
make our Lord commit himself upon 
this point, they hope to involve him in 
tke feud with one party or the other. 
4, Le answered—Our Lord’s answer 
really coincides with neither party. 
Schammai is indeed in the right in 
maintaining the stricter view of mar- 
-riage obligation. His views are found- 
ed in absolute right. But then he is 
wrong in maintaining that the letter 
of the Mosaic law does maintain the 
highest strictness of the divine right on 
this subject. From the hardness of their 
hearts Moses did permit to the Jews, 
though not enjoin, a practice which was 
not absolutely right. A truly pure man 
could not avail himself of the permission. 
Have ye mt read—Our Lord here quotes 
the bock of Genes's ag a divine an- 





thority. We tlus prove the Old-Testa- 
ment by the New. If Christ was the 
Son of God Moses was the servant of 
God. If Christ’s words had a divine 
authority, then Moses was also inspired. 
Made them male and fencale—lIe made 
the race male and female, with the di- 
vine intention that marriage should 
exist. And by still maintaining the race 
as divided into two sexes, he shows that 
marriage is a permanent and natural 
institution. And as he made one for 
one, and no more, so the marriage of a 
single man with a single woman is a 
law of the race. And since, by some 
mysterious law, the two sexes are perpet- 
ually preserved in an approximate equal- 
ity in point of number, it is plain that 
the permanent marriage of one nmin 
with one woman is the permanent and 
universal law of nature. Polygamy, as 
well as capricious divorce, is a violation 
of natural law. 

5. Leave father and mother—The tie 
of man and wife is stronger than that of 
parent and child. ence, as the latter 
maintains its tie upon the heart during 
life, so the former should be indissoludle. 

6. One flesh—As in Adam before the 
creation of Mve the twain were one, so 
now, by marriage, the oneness is re- 
stored. They are two halves of one 
whole, forming one person. Yet, how- 
ever mucli we may talk of their onenes 4, 
they are not one soul. They have an 
eternal scparateness of individuality, by 
which they may be eternally separated 
in future destiny. Ilence they are in- 
deed one flesh, but not one soul. Let not 
mun put asunder—It cannot be done in 
any ease without crime, exeept by death. 
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7 They say unto him, & Why 
did Moses then command to 
give a writing of divorcement, 
and to put her away ? 

8 He saith unto them, Moses 
because of the hardness of your 
hearts suffered you to put away 
your wives: but from the be- 
ginning it was not so. 

9 "And I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, 





except 7 be fer fornication, and 
shall marry another, committetb 
adultery: and whoso marricth 
her which is put away doth com- 
mit adultery. 

10 G His disciples say unto 
him, ‘If the case of the man be 
so with zs wite, it is nut good 
to marry. 

11 But he said unto them, “AI 
men cannot receive this— say- 





g Deuteronomy 24.1; chapter 4. 31; Mark 10, 4. 
h Chapter 5. 32; Mark 10. 11; Luke 16.18; Romans 


7.3; 1 Corinthians 7. 10, 11.—— é Proverbs 21. 19, 
J1 Corinthians ” 2. 7. 9, 17. 





Our Lord in this answer sides with 
neither party, but rises above them both. 
He does not say, with Schammai, that 
the letter of Moses’s law allowed no di- 
vorce but for adultery. Nor does he, with 
Hfillel, affirm that divorce is allowable 
for every or any cause. IJJe maintains 
that, upon the foundation of original cre- 
ation, divorce for any other cause than 
adultery is wrong, and only permitted 
by Moses to prevent greater wrong. 

8. Because. of the hardness of your 
hearts—Because the rigidness of the 
moral law, if enforced by civil law, 
would be by you made an occasion of 
still greater wrong. You would have 
murdered your wives to be rid of them. 
Suffered you—He did not command you. 
And he who availed himself of the per- 
mission was none the less guilty of sin. 
Jle was not indeed amenable to’ Moses, 
but he was still amenable to God 

9, Except it be for fornication—Our 
Lord here indicates no new law. He 
does not even restore the old one. He 
simply declares what has always been 
the law of God. Moses, in lis civil code, 
declined to enforce the strictness of the 

r9ral law. Unlawful intercourse with 

any other person breaks the marriage 
tie. The criminal has deserted forever 
the marriage partner, and has become 
unfit fur further association. Impure 
and outcast, the guilty being can never 
again enter a pure and lawful marriage 
covenant, 

The orderly famiiy is the foundation 
of the orderly society. Wherever mar- 
Mage is I'ghtt7 esteemed there is great, 


danger that every tie will become loose. 
Unless the law be strong and strict 
enough to silence and suppress the rov- 
ing imagination and roving desire, and to 
settle completely all thoughts of break- 
ing or overstepping the sacred limit, dis- 
order, licentiousness, and moral anarchy 
commence. A sensual tone pervades 
the life. And it is a universal law that 
where sexual license prevails, lawless- 
ness of every other kind prevails. Lust 
and cruelty ever go together. 

10. Not good to marry—The apostles’ 
opinion seems to have been on the side of _ 
Hillel. It was probably accordant with 
the doctrine, or at least ordinary prac- 
tice of that wicked age. The apostles 
therefore speak under the influence of 
their habitual impressions. So indisso- 
luble a union with one woman they 
thought to be in any way intolerable. 
Better no marriage at all. And yet how 
fully experience shows that the age of 
strict marriage is the age of every quiet 
and healthful virtue. Such an institute 
Stays at once a thousand irregularities 
of life. When the law of marriage bare 
ishes beforehand all thought of separa- 
tion and transgression, the whole train 
of lower feelings become tranqnilized 
and dismissed, and room is made fer 
thoughts of other than sexual matters. 

11. Receive this saying—Namely, the 
saying that i is nof good to marry un- 
der so strict a law. The marriage law 
is both a divine and a natura. insti- 
tute. It was founded by God at the 
creation, and it is secured by the very 
elements of man’s nature If there be 
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ing, save they to whom it is 
given. 

12 For there are some eunuchs, 
which were so born from their 
mother’s womb: and there are 
some eunuchs, which were made 
ernuchs of men: and *there be 
ewruchs, which have made them- 
eelves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’ssake. He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it. 

& 1 Coriuthians 7. 32, 34; 9. 5, 15. 
¢Mark 10,13; Luke 18, 15. 





any exception to the universality of the 
matrimonial necessity and duty, it is 
with a rare few. Given— Given by nat- 
ural constitution, by misfortune, or by 
specially divine duty and qualification. 

12. For—Our Lord proceeds now to 
‘specify three classes to whom it is given 
not to marry. To the first it is given 
by a peculiarity of nature; to the sec- 

- ond by the cruelty of man; to the third 
by a divine duty and qualification. 
Hunucks—The word eunuch signifies a 
couch-guard ; and it designates a class of 
men who, in the Oriental countries, are 
subjected to a cruel degradation, and 
kept by their masters to guard the fe- 
males of their harems. It is used here 
by our Lord to designate all persons 
who live entirely pure from the other 
sex. So born—Born of a constitution 
by which marriage is not desired. Jfade 
eunuchs of men—By barbarous violence. 
Made thenvselves eunuchs—By perfect 
chastity of mind and body. There are 
some (like Bishop Asbury) who, giving 
tnemselves up wholly to the ministry, 
or to religious study or devotion, exempt 
themselves for allor a part of their lives 
from the entanglements of life, that they 
may serve God more intensely. 

Worst of all is the method of the 
Church of Rome, which enforces upon 
a whole class the duty of celibacy, re- 
gardless of natural power or constitu- 
tion; and which binds others, by forced 
and perpetual vows, to the restraint for 
which no gift has qualified them. The 
results are cruclly and shamefully de- 
moralizing. 
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13 {| !Then were there brought 
unto him little children, that ha 
should put Ais hands on them, 
and pray: and the disciples ™re- 
buked them. 

14 But Jesus said, Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me; for "of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

15 And he laid Ads hands on 
them, and departed thence. 


m Chapter 16. 22; Luke 9. 49, 50. 
nm Chapter 18, 3. 





§ 104.—CHILDREN BUESSED BY CHRIST, 
13--15, 

It is with great propriety that imme- 
diately after our Saviour has settled the 
law of marriage under the Christian dis- 
pensation, he should also assign the 
place of children in the Christian Church. 
This passage surely is not given for the 
purpose of showing that Christ was 
personally fond of children, but of show- 
ing that the child is no more to be ex: 
cluded from the Church of the New 
Testament than from that of the Old. 

13. Were there brought unio him little 
children—They were so young, not only 
as to be brought, but to be taken by the 
Saviour in his arms. The disciples re- 
buked them—The children were doubt- 
less brought by the affection of the pa- 
rents, who thus showed their faith in 
him, not only for themselves but for 
their offspring. So the faith of the Sy- 
rophenician woman brought a miracle 
of mercy upon her daughter. 

14. Suffer little children—Our Lord 
does not merely say, suffer these chil- 
dren, but suffer all little children to 
come unto me. Of such—Of children 
and of childlike souls. For the adult 
man must become childlike to be fit for 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Gur Lord did not here baptize these 
children; for Christian baptism was not 
freely used until after his resurrection. 
But-he does declare why they are prop- 
er subjects of baptism, namely, because 
they are subjects of the kingdom of 
heaven. And we are expressly told 
that “except a man be born of water” 
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16 FF °And Iehold, one came 


and said unto him, ?Good Mas- 
ter, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life? 
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17 And he said unto him, Why 


callest thou me good? there 7s 
Mone good but one, that és, 
God: but if thou wilt enter 





o Mark 10. 17; Luke 18, 18.——p Luke 10. 25, 


q@1 Sam, 2. 2:\ Psa, 52.1; James 1. 17. 





as well as “of spirit” he is not fully 
and formally recognized as in that king- 
dom. In other words, he who is an 
internal subject of that kingdom needs 
baptism to constitute him an external 
member. If he be an internal member 
of that kingdom he is a proper subject 
of baptism. Our Lord here declares 
that infants are internal members of 
this kingdom; therefore, we infer, they 
are proper subjects of baptism. 

In relation to the moral condition of 
infants, Mr. Watson says: 


“We are bound to conclude that, in 


some sense, *the kingdom of heaven’ is 
composed of them; they are its subjects, 
and partakers of its blessings. That 
this kingdom signifies the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ upon earth, and also that 
glorious reign of God over redeemed 
and glorified men in a future world, are 
points not to be disputed; and the words 
of our Lord, if they relate to one, must 
relate to both. If little children are 
the subjects of his spiritual kingdom on 
earth, then, until the moment that by 
actual sin they bring personal condem- 
nation upon themselves, they remain 
heirs of the kingdom of eternal glory ; 
and if they become the subjects of the 
latter by dying, then a previous vital 
relation must have existed on earth be- 
tween them and Christ as their Redeem- 
er and Sanctifier; or else we must as- 
sign the sanctification of the nature of 
man, which even in infants is fallen and 
corrupt, to a future state, which is con- 
trary to the Scriptures.” 


§ 105.—Tux Ricu Youne Man, 16-22. 

16. And behold, one came—The case 
of the young man is here brought in 
to show that he who would be saved 


must be ready to give up all for Christ | 
in the fullest sense of the words; and | 


that he who cannot do this is deceived 
in supposing that he has so kept God’s 
Jaw as to be thereby saved. ‘The con- 





versation that follows shows that he 
who yives up all for Christ, will ne no 
loser, butan infinite gainer, 27-30. The 
parable that follows (xx, 1-16,) shows 
that even he who does give up all for 
Christ will be saved, not by his works, 
but by grace. Let this connection be 
observed and traced, and the meaning 
of the whole will become more clear 
and striking. 

Our Lord, as appears by Mark, had just 
come forth from the house where he had 
blessed the children, into the way, where 
this rich young ruler, as Luke calls him, 
(thatis, ruler of the synagogue,) who had 
perhaps been waiting, came running and 
kneeling. His rapid movement indicated 
his earnest feeling; his kneeling indi- 
cated his reverence. Good Aluster— 
This was a new and a very studied title 
by which to address our Lord. Others 
had called him Lord and Son of David ; 
but he is a noble Jew, who must give a 
polite address without quite admitting 
that he is addressing the Messiah. 
What good thing—He calculates to do 
something which will earn heaven. Ile 
will accomplish it by some bold stroke 
of righteousness, some grand superero- 
gation, if he can find.out what it is to be. 
He has kept the decalogue until he is 
tired of so tame a rightecusness. If this” 
good Master can inform him by what 
method he can pay for and justly deserve 
salvation, he is ready to bid for it. Try 
him with any task, and see if he will fail! 

17. Why callest thow me good?—The 
young man had used the word goed 
twice in his question; once to designate 
Jesus, and once to designate his own 
performance. Our Lord first proceeds to 
raise his own contemplations to a lugher’ 
standard of goodness than he has in his 
mind. Perhaps he will then see that to 
talk of compensatmg God, by his good 
doings, for the intinite bliss of heaven, 
is folly. 

Why callest thou me good ?—Had tne 
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into life, keep the command- 
ments. 

18 He saith unto him, Which ? 
Jesus said, "Thou shalt do no 
murder, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness, 

19 *Honour thy father and thy 
mother: and, *Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 
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20 The young man saith unto 
him, All these things have I kept 
from my youth up: what lack I 
yet? 

21 Jesus said unto him, If thou 
wilt be perfect, "go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the pour, 
and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come and follow 
me. 





r Exod. 20, 13; Deut. 5. 17.—s Chap. 15. 4. 
t Ley. 19. 18; chap. 22. 39; Rom. 13.9; Gal. 5. 14; 





James 2. 8.— wu Chap. 6. 20; Luke 12. 33; 16. > 
Acts 2. 45; 4, 34, 35; 1 Tim. 6. 13, 19. 





young rich ruler really believed Jesus 
to be Lord of all, our Lord would not 
have said this; for never did he re- 
fuse any homage offered him, however 
high. This passage can then be by no 
means considered as in any degree de- 
nying the supreme divinity of the 
Saviour. On the contrary, it is saying 
to the young man, If you call me good 
you should admit me to be God. 

18. He saith unto him, Which ?—The 
young man can hardly believe that this 
new teacher would refer him back to 
the old ten commandments. He has 
kept them, as he imagines, until they 
have grown commonplace. At the 
same time a sense of tlie insufficiency 
of his own righteousness does not al- 
low him ease. He has no full sense of 
peace with God. He wishes some new 
prescription, by which he may feel that 
he is a sure heir of eternal life. Jesus 
said—Our Lord gives a few specimens, 
to intimate that it is just no more than 
the original decalogue, to which he is 
referred. 

20. What lack I yet?—From this 
teacher the young man hopes to receive 
-pther instructions that will assure him 
of his safety, and so give him peace; or 
some instruction how he may supply 
his deficiency. 

21. Be perfect—If thou wilt lack 
nothing, but have all things necessary 
to complete thy salvation, give up all 
for Christ. Our Lord has now brought 
him to just the right test. The young 
man wished a high standard of right- 
eousness; our Saviour has presented it. 
He wished to be saved by works; our 


Saviour has shown him the way of faith. 
He truly thought he was ready for any 
task; our Saviour has undeceived him. 
He expected that he should be able to 
earn heaven by the nobleness of his 
performance ; our Lord shows him that 
there is a price infinitely below the val- 
ue of heaven which he is not willing to 
pay. Henceforth let no one dream that 
he can offer any price of righteousness 
that shall merit eternal life. Let him 
not go about asking what good thing 
he shall do to become an heir of heaven, 
Let him simply throw himself by faith 
upou God for salvation, and trust in 
the Saviour he hath sent. ; 

Sell that thou. hast—Was not this a 
peculiar and hard requirement? Is it 
made, at the present day, of any one? If 
it were nowadays made would any of 
our Christian men comply with it and 
be saved? ‘To these questions we reply ; 

1. There was something lard to na- 
ture in this answer, yet nothing pecul- 
iar. For God requires of every rich 
or poor man to surrender all he has to 
God, and to hold nothing but as God’s 
steward. The Gospel does not indeed 
require of owners of property a general 
resignation, so as to unsettle the foun- 
dations of the social system. But it 
does require such a consecration of all 
to God, that when the duty is made 
known to give some, or much, or all to 
God, the offering can be made. Hence 
there was nothing required, so far ag 
tke condition of the heart was concern- 
ed, which is not required of every man. 

2. This young man, in professing to 
have kept the 2zomman iments, profeesed 
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22 Gut when the young man 
neard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful: for he had great 
possessions. 

23 {| Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, Verily I say unto you, 
That Yarich man shall hardly en- 
.cr into the kingdom of heaven. 
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24 And again I say unto you 
It is Yeasier for a camel to ge 
through the eye of a needle, thar 
for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

25 When his disciples heard 2¢, 
they were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, Who then can be saved ? 








@ Chap, 13, 22: Mark 10. 24; 1 Cor. 





© prefer God and his commandments 
o everything else. He loved God with 
}l his heart, and above all things else. 
He had done this so abundantly that 
he was on the alert for some higher 
mode of righteousness. And yet, when 
put to the test, when taught that it 
was his duty and his chance to be- 
come an apostle, by giving up his for- 


tune, he found that he loved mammon’* 


more than God. 

3. This same young man would 
doubtless have preferred his money to 
his duty and his integrity in any case. 
To have preserved his fortune he would 
very likely have sacrificed any com- 
mand in the table of the law. Hence 
he deceived himself in supposing that 
he had truly in heart kept the law. He 
had broken it from his youth up. The 
law condemned him. WUis heart was 
not right before it. .Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things. 
Now he had no way but to give up all 
and be saved by grace, and this he 
refused. Treasure in heaven—In place 
of thy feaswre on earth. 

22. Sorrowful...great possessions— 
Alas! what were these possessions 
worth that they should be put in com- 
petition with eternal life? And what 
had become of his proud readiness to 
do some good thing for so great a 
price? Le fails sadly both in point of 
faith and works. 

How much did he not lose even as 
regards this world! Almost anybody 
can be arich man. There are millions 
of rich men meaner than the meanest 
poverty can make them. But how few 
have the offer of being an apostle! 
God does not require that all rich men 
should surrender their wealth and be- 
come poor for his sake. And as he re- 








1.26; 1 Tim. 6. 9, 10.—+ Jer. 13. 23. 





stored to Abraham the son he was 
ready to offer at God’s command, so to 
this young man he might have said 
after all: “Keep thy wealth ; thou hast 
offered it to God and thou shalt have 
it back, given from God’s free gift, with 
eternal life in addition. The apostle- 
ships are all filled; but thou mayest 
stay a rich man, and yet be an heir of 
eterna! life.” How soon did he lose his 
wealth, for which he lost eternal life! 


§ 105.—Possinmiry oF RicH MEn’s 
SALVATION, 23-30. 

23. A rich man— Mark says, ‘that 
trusteth in his riches.’ But this hardly 
alters it. How few rich that do not 
trust in riches! And how few poor 
who do not trust in riches they are not 
able to acquire! 

24. Caml. ..eye of a needle—Tiiat is, 
it is absolutely a human impossibility. 
The emendation made by changing 
camel to cable is unauthorized. The 
phrase is & proverbial-expression for an 
absolutely impracticable thing. 

25. Who then can be saved ?—AN have 
the spirit of this rich man. And when 
we look around and survey the werila, 
and count how many rich men iu the 
Church are as covetous as they aie rich, 
we seem to doubt the possibility of any 
man’s salvation by the standicd whieh 
our Lord here presents. Mr. Webb, 
the military preacher of the first John 
street Church, New York, well said: 
“T doubt the conversion of the man 
whose purse is not converted.” The 
religion that costs the owner nothing 
is probably worth about its cost. The 
great mass of rich professors of religion, 
who live to make their children rich, are 
in immense danger of riining their own 
souls, and destroying tkeir own children 
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26 But Jesus beheld them, and 
suid unto them, With men this 
is impossible; but * with God all 
things are possible. 

27 4 »Then answered Peter 
and said unto him, Behold, *we 
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have forsaken all, and followed 
thee; what shall we have there- 
fore ? 

28 And Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That ye 
which have followed me, in the 





a Crenesis 18, 14; Job 42. 2; Jeremiah 32, 17; 
Zeclariah $. 0; Luke 1. 37; 18. 27—y Mark 


10. 28; Luke 18. 28.—-z Deuteronomy 33, 9 
chapter 4, 20: Luke 4, 11. 





26. With God all things are possille— 
The salvation of a rich man is as mir- 
aculons as the putting a camel through 
a needle’s eye. It is a hwman impossi- 
bility. But God can do it. But does 
not this reduce the rich man to just the 
same level as any other man, and so 
destroy all the force of our Lord’s first 
reflections on the impossibility of bring- 
ing a rich man into the kingdom of 
heaven? We reply, that our Lord 
means to represent that the salvation 
of a rich man bears to the ordinary sal- 
vation of common men the same rela- 
tion that a miracle does to an ordinary 
transaction. If the saving of an ordi- 
nary man be a miracle of grace, the 
saving fa rich man is a miracle upona 
miracle. It is an event above the ordi- 
nary train of grace, just as a miracle is 
above the ordinary course of nature. 

27. We have forsaken all— Peter's 
boast is not much better than the young 
man’s profession. There is in both a 
large sensibility to what they have 
sacrificed, and a small sense of the im- 
possibility of their highest services be- 
ing worth anything to God, or being in 
any commensurate degree an equivalent 
for eternal life. God does not need us. 
We can do God no favour, nor make 
ourselves necessary to him. After all 
our best services, he might, without any 
injustice, drop us into nothingness. 
What shall we have therefore ?2—Some- 
thing in the expression here seems to 
betray a spirit like that of the rich 
young man. Jesus had exposed this 
spirit in the young man, by requiring 
nim to become his follower. Jesus. in 
the case of Peter, first shows him what, 
by grace, he will obtain, and then, in the 
following parable, warns him of the dan- 








28. Ye which have followed—tiIn the 
inauguration of the apostles, in chapter 
xvi, 19, the Lord appointed them rulers 
of the Church after his ascension, un- 
der the symbols of the keys and bind- 
ing and loosing. Here he affirms the 
same appointment under the image of 
thrones and judying. The parallel. pas- 
sage in Luke xxii, 28-30, is explanatory 
of this, and should be diligently com 
pared. Yewhich have followed me, in the 
regeneration is explained by Ye whict 
have cdntinued with me in my tempta- 
tions. In my temptations is antitheti- 
eal with i the regeneration; the tempta- 
tions denote the scenes of our Lord's 
earthly ministry; the regeneration the 
state of things after his ascension. Jn 
the regeneration—As this regeneration is 
a plain antithesis to the temptations, the 
latter term needs a brief analysis. 
These temptations, first, were primarily 
our Lord’s own trials in his humiliation 
state. Their centre was his own person. 
But, second, tlley extended to those whe 


followed him, namely, his disciples and 


believers. And, third, they character 
ized that period and state of things asa 
scene of humiliation and subjection. 
Antithetically to all this, the regenera- 
tion was at and after our Lord's resur- 
rection. It was primurily centered in 
our Lord’s own renovated person; for 
he then put off his servant form and 
put on his immortality. He ascended 
on high upon his throne of glory; yet to 
rule over his Churek in heaven and 
earth. Second, that renovation over- 
spread and iacluded his followers, es 
pecially his :welve apostles. By the 
Pentecostal Spirit they were endowe 
with power from on high; they enteres 
on the possession of the kingdom ap- 


ger of the hireling spirit which seeks a| pointed, (Luke xxii, 29;) they received 


reward of works and not of grace. 


and exercised the power of the Aeys of 
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regencration when the Son of | ‘ 
; wife, or children, or lands, for 


anan shall sit in the throne of his 
glory, *ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

29 And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
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sisters, or father, or mother, or 


my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life. 

30 But many that are first shall 
be last; and the last shad/ be first. 





“a Chapter 20, 21; Luke 22, 28-30; 1 Corinthians 
€ 2 3; Revelation 2. 26.——0 2 Chronicles 25. 9; 


Mark 10. 29, 30; Luke 18. 29, 30.—c Chapter 
20. 16; 21. 31,32; Mark 10. 31; Luke 13. 30, 





that kingdom; they ascended their 
twelve apostolic thrones as the viceroys 
of the Lord in his gloritication. Z'hird- 
ly, the Church was renewed and _ re- 
generated from the old to the new dis- 
pensation. The types and shadows 
had departed, the reign of the kinydom 
of God with power was begun. Sit in 
the throne of his glury—Ou the right 
nand of the Majesty on high. Leb. i, 3. 
In that same throne of glory he shall 
judge the world. Chap. xvi, 27; xxv, 31. 
Sit upon twelve thrones—W e have already 
remarked (x, 1) that the number of the 
apostles was chosen in reference to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, as a symbolical 
intimation that Christ was king of 
Israel, and his apostles were lis viceroys 
over the tribes. After the ascension 
the satred number was still preserved, 
to indicate that the uew kingdom was a 
virtual continuation as well as succes- 
sion of the twelvetribes. The Son of man 
then sat upon his throne of glory; that 
is, his gloritied throne; the apostles sat 
simply upon thrones. That these twelve 
thrones were their twelve apostolates in 
the Church on earth is contirmed by the 
aext verse. 

29. Hvery one—Of you apostles. 
A hundredfold—Not a lundredfold of 
tlhe same article; for certainly no man 
would e€pect to receive a hundred fa- 
thers or mothers. It was a hundred- 
fold better to have an apostolic throne 
like Peter, than to have a fortune like 
the rich young man, whose case prompt- 
ed Peter’s question, And all this, by 
the parallel passage in Mark x, 30, is 
to be now in this time. It is also to be 
with persecution, and in spite of persecu- 
tion, That the apostles of Christ during 
their holy mimstration in the Church 
were the happiest of men, over and 





above all the privations they suffered, 
was doubtless true to the letter. Thou- 
sands of mankind would indeed think 
and choose otlierwise. But arich part of 
the blessedness of the apostolate was 
to have a divine assurance witlin, by 
which it could know and realize its own 
exceeding great reward. And shall in- 
herit everlasting life—In a world to come 
Up to this clause Jesus had confined 
his statement of the apostolic reward 
to this world; showing, contrary to the 
sorrow of the rich young man, that god- — 
liness is most prolitable even for the life 
that now is. But to this earthly advan- 
tage everlasting life is to be superadded. 

30. But many—This verse belongs 
properly to the next chapter. The 
maxim it contains introduces and closes 
the parable ofthe labourers, xx, 16. Our 
Lord las answered Peter’s question. 
Verse 27. He now turns to warn 
Peter, in the parable of the next chap- 
ter, how the hireling spirit of that ques- 
tion is disapproved by God. It shows 
great want of a sense of the wicked- 
ness of our own heart, and the imper- 
fectness of our own services, when a 
man expects his doings to entitle him 
to God’s gratitude. 

Bishop Butler, of Kneland, lived un- 
married, and spent his immense reve- 
nues in charity and alms. He wrote a 
great work, The Analogy, which has, per- 
haps, converted many an infidel. Yetin 
his latter days awful thoughts of his sin- 
fulness overwhelmed his soul. le felt 
how little his charities weighed against 
the impurities of the heart.- And 
though the glory of God had prompted 
his book, visions of his own fune there- 
from had also entered his mind. Ke 
trem dled before God. But tat vext, 
“Whosoever cometh unto me I will in 
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CITAPTER XX. 
jae the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is a 
householder, which went out 
early in the morning to hire 
labourers into his vineyard. 

2 And when he had agreed 
with the labourers for a } penny 
a day, he sent them into his 
vineyard. 
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38 And he went out about. th 
third hour, and saw others stand 
ing idle in the marketplace, 

4 And said unto them; Go ye 
also into the vineyard, and what- 
soever is right I will give you. 
And they went their way. 

5 Again he went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did 
likewise. 








1Gr. denarion. 


See chap. 18. 28, 





no wise cast out,” which many would 
suppose calculated only for viler sin- 
ners, was brought to his relief. He 
flung himself by faith upon it, and was 
richly consoled with the hope not of 
Leing saved by works of righteousness 
but by grace alone. 


CHAPTER XX. 
§ 105.—TuHE PARABLE OF THE LABOUR- 
ERS IN THE VINEYARD, 1-16. 

1. For—This word indicates that the 
parable is intended to illustrate the prin- 
ciples inculcated at the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter, on which see our notes. 
The parable indeed enforces tle same 
principles as were brouglit to view in the 
whole passage from xix, 16, namely, that 
we vain an inheritance in heaven not by 
payment for works done, but by the 
pure grace of God. No works of man 
can be an adequate equivalent for eter- 
nal glory. No works of man can confer 
a favour on God. Man cannot indeed 
be saved ‘without becoming right and 
keeping right, by repentance of sin, and 
faith in Christ. But when he does by 
Tepertance and faith perform God’s 
conditions, and become right for re- 
ceiving God's favour and blessing, he 
has done God no favour, he has mer- 
ited no eternal crown, he is an unprolit- 
able servant, and he enters heaven by 
pure, abounding, forgiving, saving grace 
alone. 

Kingdom of heaven—The divine ad- 
ministration. This parable is in close 


eonnection with the last four verses of | 


chapter xix. The householder is God: 
the mneyard is the service of God on 


earth; the first dubourers are servants | 








of a hireling spirit; the second-are 
unassuming sinners, who, upon being 
converted, serve at their master’s will, 
leaving the reward to his decision. Tho 
former incur rebuke, the latter are jus- 
tified. Early in the morning—As all 
thrifty householders should, and as is 
specially necessary in warm climates. 
Yo hire—God seeks. men, not they 


him first. He calls and they refuse or 
ohey.  Labowrers—God gives men a 


chance to labour, not because he needs 
their work, but because they need his 
reward. Peter aud the apostles were 
such labourers. 

2. Agreed with the labourers—Christ 
called Peter and the apustles, and sent 
them as labourers in his vineyard, early 
in the morning of the Christian dispen- 
sation. ur a penny a duy—A very 
exact price precisely stated. For Peter 
had, in the arithmetical spirit, asked in 
the last chapter, What shall we have 
therefore? (verse 27,) and our Lord had 
informed him what his penny was. 
Verses 28, 29. A denarius or peuny is 
about fourteen cents. Jt was a liberal 
day’s wages. 

3. Third hour—Nine in the morring. 
Marketplace —The forum, where mark- 
etings, lawsuits, public meetings, ora- 
tions, and all general business were 
transacted. It was the place for idlers, 
newsmongers, aud persons needing em- 
ployment. 

4. Whatsoever ts right—Y oucan trust 
my justice, perhaps my generosity, and 
serve from duty or from love. Went 
their way—To work w thout exacting a 
bargain. 

5. Sixth. . .lour—Twelve o'clock. 
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6 And about the eleventh hour] were hired about the eleventh 
he went out, and found others| hour, they received every man 


standing idle, and saith unto 
them, * Why stand ye here all 
the day idle? 

7 They say unto him, Because 
no man hath hired us. He 
saith unto them, Go ye also in- 
to the vineyard; and ” what- 
scever is right, that shall ye 
receive. 

8 So when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto 
his steward, Call the labourers, 
and give them ¢hez hire, begin- 
ning from the last unto the 
first. 


9 And when they came that: 


a penny. 

10 But when the first came, 
they supposed that they should 
have received more; and they 
likewise received every man a 
penny. 

11 And when they had re 
ceived 2, they murmured against 
the good man of the house, 

12 Saying, These last *have 
wrought det one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, 
which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. 

13 But he. answered one sot 
them, and said, Friend, I do thee 





a Acts 17. 21; Hebrews 6. 12. 
+ Colossians 4. 1, 





6. Hleventh—Leaving but one hour 
for the next hired to labour in. Ad 
the day tdle—And, therefore, busy serv- 
ing the devil, or in danger of being so. 

7. No man hath hired us—As the 
question implies a call, so this answer 
implies an obedient response. These are 
men of a receptive faith, ready to com- 
yly with the offer of grace; saying, like 
Saul of Tarsus, ‘Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” To such men the call 
will come, and the path of duty will be 
made plain. Whatsoever is right... .1re- 
ceive—These humble servitors do not. 
like Peter, ask, What are we to have? 
They go upon bounty, not upon wages. 
They know that it is grace that engages 
them, grace that sets any value upon 
dives labours, and grace that at last 
their rather than pays the result. 

V1. Murmured —The arithmetical 
spirit, of Peter is close akin to quarrel- 
ling with Christ,ifhe,an apostle forsooth, 
should not be paid with a richer heaven 
than some Samaritan or Gentile con- 
verts. Cliristians may indeed be reward- 
ed according to their works; but the 
spirit that sets igh value on its work, 
and claims high pay over others, may 
Gnd its works very lowly prized with 





2 Or, have continued one hour only. 
Psa, 146. 8; Isa. 29. 18; 61. 1, 2. 





(rod. That very spirit may destroy 
the reward; for our final bliss may de- 
pend more upon what we are than 
upon what we do, although what we 
do will have much effect upon what 
we are. Good man of the house—The 
householder. 

12. Borne the burden—The weight of 
the whole day's labour instead of a 
single hour. /eat—In the original, the 
Kkavowv or scorcher; which was the 
burning east wind coming at midday 
from the Arabian desert. They had 
toiled through this hot blast, while the 
others had laboured only in the one 
cool hour. 

13. Friend—A term of cautions re-' 
spect, with a reproving import. Z#dst 
not thou ayree—The murnurer received 
all he had bargained for. Full justice 
was therefore done him. The lord had 
a right then to give his money where 
he pleased. We have no right to com- 
plain of bounties given to others, so long 
as justice is.done to us. 

It is not to be supposed, from this, _ 
that there will be murmurers among 
the finally saved. ‘These murmurers 
are only supposed in the parable, in 
order to show their want of zeason. 


A. D. 33. 
no wrong: didst not thou agree 
with me for a pemy ? 

14 Take that thine zs, and go 
thy way: I will give unto this 
last, even as unto thee. 

15 ¢Is it not lawful for me to 
dv what I will with mine own? 
‘Ts thine eye evil, because I am 
good ? 

16 ®*So the last shall be first, 
and the first last: ‘for many be 
called, but few chosen. 

17 {| ¢And Jesus going up to 
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Jerusalem took the twelve dis 
ciples apart in the way, and said 
unto them, 

18 » Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem; and the Son of man shall 
be betrayed unto -the chief 
priests and unto the scribes, and 
they shall condemn him to death, 

19 1And shall deliver him te 
the Gentiles to mock, and to 
scourge, and to crucify him: 
and the third day he shall rise 
again. 





¢ Romans 9, 21.—d Deuteronomy 15. 9; Prov- 
erbs 23. 6; chapter 6. 23.——e Chapter 19, 30. 
f# Chapter 22, 14.—g Mark 10. 32; Luke 18. 31; 


John 12, 12.—hA Chapter 16, 21.——? Charter 27.2; 
Mark 15. 1, 16, &c,; Luke 23.1; John 18, 28, &€.; 
Acts 3. 18: 1 Corinthians 15, 3, 4. 





14. Go thy way—To a low reward 
or to none at all, for thy mercenary, ex- 
acting, heartless, graceless service. 

15. fs thine eye evil— Evil passions, 
especially envy, appear in the eye. 
Good—Bountiful, gracious. 

_ 16, Lust. ..first—As he had warned 

Peter in the last verse of the last chap- 
ter. The arrogating spirit of the tirst 
may sink them to the last, and vice 
versa. Called—To labour for Christ. 
Few chosen—Yo the final reward; )he- 
cause few serve Christ in the right 
humble spirit. 


8 106.—Llis SUFFERINGS AGAIN FORE- 
TOLD, 17-19. 

17. Jesus going up to Jerusalem—Our 
Lord has been for some months in Perea, 
the country beyond, that is, east of Jor- 
dan. teaching, and working miracles, 
and laying the foundations of the king- 
dom of God. The time is at hand in 
which, ky tne shedding of blood, there 
must be the remission of sins. Jeru- 
selem is the place where for ages the 
typical sacrifices had predicted the real 
gacritive which was now to be made 
once for all. He therefore crosses the 
Jordan, and begins to bend his way 
toward the memorable city. Here com- 
mences what we consider the Seventh 
Period of his ministry. See Hist. Synop- 
sis, Imagining that he is on his way 
to erect his kingdom at Jerusalem, Sa- 
lome prefers her ambitious. request for 





her two sons. The two blind men at 
Jericho hail him Son of David, and are 
cured. Zaccheus entertains him, and 
Jesus pursues his way. See note on 
ver. 34. Took the twelve disciples apart— 
Mark tells us that as they went their way 
Jesus went before them, and that they 
were amazed at his course and afraid 
for his boldness. At his last visit, at 
the feast of dedication, he had enraged 
the Jews, and their temper had by no 
means become mollified by subsequent 
events. Our Saviour leads the way, but 
his disciples reluctantly folow. He now 
stops, takes them aside, and gives them 
this third warning, more distinctly than 
either before, that he does indeed go te 
meet death. He reveals new points, 
and unfolds new facts. He will be de- 
livered to the Gentiles; so that in the 
great transaction in which Jews and 
Gentiles are interested, Jews and Gen- 
tiles shall be actors. Then should fol- 
low the resurrection; and that resur- 
rection should be on the third day. 

18. Go up to Jerusulem—The word up 
is naturally used of Jernsalein, as being 


situated, like many great ancient cities, 


upon high grounds. But the term was 
habitually tised by the ancicuts of any 
capital or great central town, although, 
like Babylon, situated in a plain. : 
19. The Gentiles—The lnglish word 
is from the Latin gens, a race. The 
Greek term !@voc, ethnos, is the word 
whence comes our heathen. The Jews 
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20 4 >Then came to him the 
mother of *Zebedee’s children 
with her sons, worshipping him, 
and desiring a certain thing of 
him. 

21 And he said unto her, What 
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pt eee 
wilt thou? She saith unto him, 
Grant that these my two sons 
‘may sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, 
in thy kingdom. 

22 But Jesus answered and 





5 Mark 10. 35.—%k Chap. 4. 21. 


from their own standpoint called other 
peoples the Gentiles, that is, the nations. 
Tiere it specifically designates the Ro- 
ynans. 

Tue parallel passage in Luke xviii, 
33, 34, gives the fullest detail of our 
Lord’s words. But Luke adds: ‘This 
saying was hid from them; neither knew 
they the things which were spoken.” 
It was a striking instance of the influ- 
ence of will over the understanding. 
They wished it otherwise, and would 
believe it otherwise than oir Lord pre- 
dicted. They saw, and heard, and im- 
agined @ great many things that seemed 
to contradict the natural import of the 
Lord's prophecies. They declined, there- 
fore, to accept their literal interpretation. 


§$ 107.-Ambitious REQuEst OF SALOME 
FOR HER SONS, 20-28. 

20. Mother of Zebedee’s children—The 
mother of Zebedee’s children was Sa- 
lome: and the children were James 
and Joli, the beloved disciple. 
residence was at Bethsaida, on the 
shore of Lake Gennesaret. The father, 
though named, never appears in Gospel 
history after their discipleship; from 
which it is inferred that he was either 
dead or of an insignificant character. 
irom the silent agreement of all the 
evangelists in thus leaving Zebedee in 
the background, Mr. Blunt, in his book on 
the Undesigned Coincidences of the Gos- 
pels, draws a very ingenious and forcible 
proof of the truth of Gospel history. 
The tacit consent that there was a Zeb- 
edee, who did indeed exist, but was of 
no sort of consequence to the history, 
except as the husband of Salome and 
the father of James aud John, can be 
explained only on the ground: of its 
actual trith. 

However faulty the conduct of Salome 
appears ou Tis occasion, she manifested 
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a true, undying love for the Saviour in 
the most trying times of his subsequent 
sufferings. She was not solely attracted 
to him by the ties of self-interest or 
hopes of royal bounty. -She was among 
those who stood by him to the last at 
the cross. and among the earliest to 
embalm him at the grave. She listened 
to the testimony of the angel that he 
had risen, and was one of the women 
that saw the risen Saviour by the way, 
and bore the message to the disciples. 

Came with her sons—Both mother and 
sons were inspired with a common am- 
bition. Worshipping him—Doing him 
reverence as already a divine King, the 
Messiali. Her reverence 1s none the 
less profound from the fact that she 
comes to desire a royal favour. 

21. My two sons—James and John, 
with Peter, had been permitted to wit- 
ness the transfiguration, and justly un- 
derstood it to be an exhibition of Jesus 
in his royal glory as Messiah. They 


‘now perceive that he is going up to Jo- 


rusalem, and that the final crisis is ap- 
proaching. They understand that some- 
how, through some terrible ordeal, he is 
to attain to the glorified kingdom which 
the transfiguration exhibited. Now, 
then, is the proper time to secure their 
elevated position in that new coming 
kingdom of glory. And who should 
more properly aspire to that position 
than those two disciples who had on 
so inany occasions been distinguished. 
by the Saviour’s particular preferences ? 
Sit... right hand... le/t—Just es in the 
Sanhedrim, on each side of the Ligh 
priest there sat the next highest digni- 
taries. Jn thy kingdom—In that traus- 
figuration kingdom which thou art now~ 
going up to Jerusalem to assume, One 
at least of these brethren saw the Lord 
on his cross—on his right and ft hand 
the crucified thieves. Bitter indced nust 


A.D. 33, 
said, Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink of ™the cup 
that I shall drink of, and to be 
vaptized with "the baptism that 
Tan baptized with? They say 
unto him, We are able. 

23 And he saith unto them, 
°Ye shall drink indeed of my 
eup, and he baptized with the 





gv Chap 26, 39, 42; Mark 14. 86; Luke 22. 42; 
Sonn 18. 11.——m Luke 12. 50. o Acts 12. 2; 
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baptism that I am baptized with- 
but to sit on my right hand, and 
on my left, is not mine to P give, 
but 7 shall be given to them for 
whom it is prepared of my 
Father. 

24 4And when the ten heard 
it, they were moved with indig- 
nation against the two brethren. 








Rom, 8 17; 2 Cor. 1, 7; Rev. 1. 9.—~ Chap. 
25. 34.—g Mark 10. 41; Luke 22, 24, 25. 





the remembrance of this ambitious pray- 
er have been at that moment | 

22. Ye know not what ye ask—How 
often is it that our desires, and perhaps 
even our prayers, would ruin ourselves 
if granted. Hence Christians are gen- 
erally, with much justice, careful how 
they specify before God in prayer the 
particular blessing they desire. They 
may in their ignorance ask things that 
God sees not best. So the prayer of 
Salome and her children was a prayer 
for unfitting objects lying in an imag- 
inary future. Ave ye able to drink—To 
attain an important place in my ascen- 
sion glory would require an immediate 
suffering of my cross; are ye able to 
encounter it? The half unconscious 
yet presumptuous reply, “We are 
able,” was uo doubt uttered under the 
impression that the struggle was to take 
place at Jerusalem, in which, perhaps, 
they were to fight by his side, and they 
profess themselves willing for the trial. 
Drink of the cup—A common image 
in the Bible, especially for encountering 
any pitter trialor suffering. So our Lord 
aimself prayed: “Let this cup pass from 
me.” xxvi, 42. Baptized with the baptism 
that I am—It utterly mistakes the force 
of this expression to make it mean im- 
mersed with the immersion that I am 
immersed with. ‘To be baptized by suf- 
fering is to be purified with suffering. 
It is more nearly cognate to the baptism 
-by fire than by water. Suffering puri- 
fied and corsecrated the Saviour to his 
glorified royalty. So was Isaiah baptized 
with the touch of fire; that is, purificd 
and consecrated to his prophetic office. 
And so tho Saviour asked of these ambi- 





— 


tious brothers whether they were able 
to undergo the same terrible purgation 
to be consecrated to the same glorifica- 
tion. We are alle—Not ignobly did these 
two sons of Zebedee fulfil this daring 
profession. James early underwent tlie 
“baptism of blood” by maresrdom at 
the hand of Herod. Acts xii, 1]. John 
indeed ‘survived all the apostles; but all 
antiquity ascribes to him the glory of 
living in the spirit of heroic martyrdom. 
But this present expression, ‘We are 
able,” was simply the language of lu- 
man firmness apart from the divine aid, 
and therefore deeply defective, compared 
with the Christian heroism of these holy 
apostles after the pentecostal day. 

23. Ye shall—Ye shall undergo suf- 
ferings patterned after mine. Not mine 
to give—As a matter of present favour, 
apart from the divine plan of lmman 
redemption. 70 them—The faitliful be- 
lievers. For whom—Upon condition 
of their faith, 2 is prepared, in the plan 
of salvation, of my Father. The king- 
dom of heaven is a reward, prepared by 
God for his faithful children.- The as- 
signment of its abodes is fixed by the 
laws of the kingdom itself Tt was not, 
therefore, to be. settled by Christ on 
mere niman favour, as caprice or affec- 
tion might dictate. So, thongh he leved 
the rich young ruler who asked the 
mode of earning eternal life, he coud 
not therefore save him. 

24. The ten...with indignation—The 
same emulation that prompted the two 
to ask prompted the ten to be angry. 
Our Lord soothed their jealousy by as- 
suring them that in his kingdom there 
were no lordships. : 
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25 But Jesus called them «to 
him, and said, Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise au- 
thority upon them. 

26 But tit shall not be so 
among you; but *whosoever will 
he erent among you, let him 
be your minister ; 


27 tAnd whosoever willbe chiet 
among you, let him be your 
servant: 

28 "Even as the YSon of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and ¥to give 
his life a ransom *for many. 

29 «And as they departed from 
Jericho, a great multitude fol. 
lowed him. 





r 1 Pet. 5. 3.—s Chap. 23. 11; Mark 9.35; 10. 43; 
¢ Chap. 18. 4.—vzw John 13, 4.—v Phil, 2.7. 
x Luke 22, 27; John 13. 14.— vy Isa. 53. 10, 1: 


Dan, 9. 24, 26; John 11. 51, 62; 1 Tim. 2.6: Titus 
2. 14: 1 Pet. 1. 19.—z Chap. 26, 28; Rom, 5, 15, 19; 
Heb. 9. 28.—a Mark 10. 46; Luke 18. 33. _ 





25. Princes of the Gentiles—Kspecially 
of the Romans. Fuercise duminion— 
Authority for authority’s sake, Obtain 
power to enjoy power. They exercise 
dominion to gratify their love of rule. ~ 

26. Shall not be so among you—Our 
Lord does not here mean that there shall 
be no orders in the Christian Church, 
or even in heaven. But these Church 


orders are founded on the principle of 


service rather than lordship. The officer 
of the Church is truly the servant of the 
Chureh; and if he exercise authority 


fom any other motive he is @uilty of 
y gut) 


worldly ambition. He is repeating the 
misdoing of James and John. 

27. Will be chief —The only supe- 
jority here to be sought is superiority 
u labours and sufferings for the common 

ood. If any would ‘be great let him 
xe the greatest servant. 

28. Give his life—Viven as ; the Son 
of man showed himself greatest of all 
ay the greatest sufferings and sacritices 
ot all. Give his life a ransom—An 
atonement—an atonement by death, 
wm atonement by substitution—is here 
DSrietly but powerfully expressed. The 
Saviour will give his life as a ransom 
‘or the souls of many. Now a ransom 
is always asubstitute. The price paid 
is put in the place of the bondage of 
the ransomed person. If a sum be 
paid to ransom a slave, the money goes 
to the master, in the place of the slave’s 
servitude. If the ransom goes to re- 
deem a eaptive, the ransom is placed to 
the conqueror, inthe room of the cap- 
tiv», Ifa Damon gives his life to ran- 





som Pythias from the scaffold, Damon's 
death is the substitute for Pythiass 
death. And so if Christ’s death be 
given to ransom sinners from death, his 
death must be a substitute for their 
death. He dies in their stead. Hia 
death is temporai, and theirs is eternal. 
So that if they by faith accept his 
death in place of their own, they may 
be saved from that impending door. 


§ 108.—Tus HeaunG or THE BLIND 
Men, 29-34. 

29. From Jericho—He has left Perea, 
crossed the Jordan, and is again in 
Judea. See note on verse 17, and con- 
sult map. From the Jordan he goes up 
by a desert path until, in a green spot 
lying like an island in the surrounding 
waste, he finds the ancient town of 
Jericho, or “city of palm trees.” 

Jericho was astronghold of the Ca- 
naanites, and was the first city subdued © 
by Israel after the crossing of Jordan 
and entering the Holy Land. At the 
time of our Saviour it had been lately 
enlarged and beautified by Herod the 
Great, who often made it his resi- 
dence. Departed from Jericho—luke 
says, ‘He was come nigh unto Jericho.” 
On this celebrated discrepancy of lan- 
guage between the two evangelists 
a full discussion belongs to a com- 
ment on the passage in Luke. But 
we may here say, that there were move 
than one Jericho, namely, an old and a 
new. If our Saviour was roally leaving 
one and approaching the other, both’ 
expressions would he literally true. 
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30 4 And behold, *two blind 
men sitting by the way side, 
when they heard that Jesus 
passed by, cried out, saying, 
Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou 
Son of David. 

31 And the multitude rebuked 
them, because they should hold 


their peace: but they cried 
the more, saying, Have mercy 
on us, O Lord, thow Son of 
David. 

32 And Jesus stood still, and 
called them, and. said, What 
will ye that I shall do unto 
you? 





b Chap, 


36. Behold, two blind men—Mark men- 
tions but one, and tells us his name. 
Ife was Bartimeus; and the very fact 
that he so names him seems to indicate 
that he was a well-known person at 
the time. As his was the case of special 
interest, whose cure Mark wishes to 
narrate, so he omits to state that 
another man was healed at the same 
time. It is very possible that Mark 
was not informed of that fact. Inspi- 
ration does not imply omniscience. One 
inspired writer may be more fully in- 
formed than another. Both may be 
perfectly true, so far as they go. But 
the naturalness of the picture of the 
two blind men, sitting by the road side, 
leaves but little doubt that Matthew, 
who was a disciple, (as Mark was not.) 
wrote as an eye-witness of the miracle. 
Fleard—Of course they could only learn 
the fact from hearing and not from siyht. 
That Jesus passed by—The “ prophet of 
Galilee,” the raiser of Lazarus from the 





dead, the teacher and miracle worker of 


Perea, is not unknown by fame to these 
pocr men, To the sufferers throughout 
the land that name would have a 
special interest. Its report would have 
a rapid circulation among the sons and 
danghters of affliction. They would 
somehow know more about him, and 
have more inclination for faith in him, 
than anybody else. Son of David— 
Modern commentators have much. dif- 
ficulty with the genealogy of our Saviour 
in the first chapter of Matthew, by 
which he is shown to be the son of 
David: but these two blind men have 
not. They confess his pedigree. They 
believe that the true descendant of the 
ancient king of Israel is now approach- 
ing, and that he is the promised one for 
whom Israel is looking. 








9, 27. 


31. Multitude rebuked them—At the 
time the multitude. are respectful to Je- 
sus. It is plain until after his trium- 
phant entrance into Jerusalem, the Lord 
has the hearts of the people with him. 
Because they should hold thetr peace— 
That is, in the opinion of the multitude, 
not of the evangelist, they ought to keep 
silence. But they cried the more—W ith 
the blind men it is too serious a matter 
for nice decorums. The multitude can 
afford td stand upon etiquette, but with 
them it isa matter as important to them 
as their own eyes. Jesus the healer is 
now passing by, and now or never is 
their chance. So should the sinner im- 
prove the gracious hour of mercy and 
revival, when Jesus, in pardoning power, 
is revealed as near. Son of Dawd— 
Again do they proclaim our Jesus as 
the son of the royal line of Israel kings. 
The same appellation was applied by 
other petitioners for relief; the blind in 
ix, 27, and the Syrophenician woman in 
Xv, 22. 

32. Jesus stood stilli—Above the re- 
spectftil clamour of the multitude, the 
voice of earnest prayer reaches the ear 
of Jesus. Called them—That was a 
call they were ready to obey. Mark, 
who mentions bunt one, describes him 
as flinging off his loose outer garment, 
(see note on Matt. v, 40,) which might 
impede his running, to come up with 
the Lord before he should depart. 
W hat will ye—Before, they had uttered 
a more general ery for mercy. Now, 
they must frame their wants to a spe- 
cifie petition. Not that Jesus is igno- 
rant of their real need; but that he 
will develop their want into special 
prayer, and chus make their faith and 
appeal for merey all the more definite, 
So, although God may know ou: wants, 
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33 They say unto him, Lord, 
that our eyes may be opened. 
34 So Jesus had compassion o7 


MATTHEW. 
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them,and ‘touched theireyes: and 
immediately their eyes received 
sight, and they followed him. 





c Chap. 9. 29; Mark 7. 33; 


Luke 22. 51; John 9. 6, 7. 





yet for our own sakes, and that we 
may stand in proper relations of de- 
pendence and faith towards him, ‘he 
requires us to shape our needs into 
verbal prayer. 

33. That our eyes may be opened— 
Our eyes are thirsty for the ight. Long 
years, perhaps, have passed, and the 
wonderfil realities of creation that sur- 
round us have been to us a dark and 
dismal blank. ‘Thine is the power that 
zan again reveal them like a new crea- 
tion to our view. How many are the 
confessions that the blind men make of 
Jesusas Lord, Son of David, the King 
that should come, author of mercy, 
possessor of power divine. So can 
sorrow make us humble and docile to 
the truth. Had Israel, her priesthood, 
her religionists, her rulers, but been 
blind, physically blind, needing the 
Saviour’s restoring power, how quickly 
would they have yielded their faith to 
receive their sight. Sc truly is wicked 
anbelief the offspring of a proud and 
wicked will. 

34. Touched their eyes—To show that 
the miracle was no coincidence or 
accident, but the immediate eftect of 
divine power. Ilis finger was the 
visible conductor of invisible’ omnipo- 
tence. Mark says that our Lord ut- 
tered the words “Go thy way, thy faith 
hath made thee whole.”” Some miracles 
early in his ministry, our Lord per- 
formed before their faith, in order to 
create faith; other miracles he per- 
formed subsequent to their faith, to re- 
ward and thus increase faith. And 
they followed him—He had bidden them 
“Go thy way;” but with an affection- 
ate disobedience ¢hey followed their 
benefactor. Perhaps they concluded 
that their “way” was to follow his 
footsteps. Chap. xx. 

We may suppose, that as our Saviour 
crossed the Jordan, and came over 
the desert ‘tract’ between the Jordan 
and Jericho, he walks at the head of 





his train of twelve discipies. As he 
departs from Jericho, his fame and 
the idea that he is on his way to Jetu- 
salem attract the multitude to follow 
him. Chap. xx, 1. From Jericho he 
mounts the ascending hills of bleak 
limestone rocks, celebrated at that 
time as a route of danger from rob- 
ber hordes, and characterized from 
that time to this as a scene of desert 
dreariness. It was the scene of the 
parable of the good Samaritan. . By 
une same route that the men went duwn 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves, did our Lord go up frem 
Jericho to Jerusalem. Some miles he 
walks, when Bethany appears in a dis- 
tant view, a little wide-spread village, 
perched upon a slielf of the eastern 
side of the Mount of Olives, about twe 
miles from Jerusalem. Le arrived at 
Bethany, according to John xii, 1, six 
days before his last passover; the six 
days of what has been called in the 
Church, with true propriety, THE Pas- 
SION WEEK. Of the events of that week 
Matthew now proceeds to furnish a 
narration, 


Tne DAYS OF THE PASSION WEER. 


The events of the Passion Week are 
copiously detailed, and the snecessive 
days somewhat distinctly marked. Yet 
there is much difference of opinicn 
among commentators in regard to the 
particuiar days of the part preceding the 
Lord's supper of Thursday evening. Tne 
main proof text is John xii, 1: Jesus siz 
days before the passover came to Bethany. 
And Jolin xii, 12, shows that the day 
after was the triumphal entry. But itia 
utterly uncertain how John reckons hig 
“sia days before the passover.” Tt 
may be exclusive or inclusive of the 
extremes; or it may include one and 
exclude the other. (See note on Matt 
xvii, 1.) This being the case, I see no 
good ground for adopting any othr 
than the scheme of the ancient Chutz, 
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sanctioned by Olshausen, Tholuck and 
dthers. It supposes the triumphal 
entry to have beeu on Sunday, heace 
ealled Pair Sunday. 


ScHEME OF Days. 


Senvay, (reckoned from Saturday sin- 
sef.) Triumphal entry, xxi, 1-11. Clear- 
ing of temple, 12-16. Return to Peth- 
any at night, 17. 

Monpay. The barren fig tree with- 
ered, 18, 19. 

TuESDAY, (from Monday sunset.) Dis- 
ciples marvel at the withered fig tree, 
20-22. Replies of Jesus to the demand 
for his authority, 23-xxii, 14. Discus- 
gions and discourses in the temple, 15- 
xxiii, 39. Jesus prophesies the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and distinguishes 
it from the judgment day, chap. xxv. 
Assembling of couspirators, xxvi, 1-5. 

TUESDAY NIGHT. Supper in Bethany, 
6-13. 

WEDNESDAY, (from preceding sunset.) 
Judas bargains with the Jews, 14-16. 

THURSDAY, (from preceding sunset.) 
’ Preparation and supper, 17-35. Geth- 
semane, arrest, arraignment before Caia- 
phas, 36-68. 

MIDNIGHT, (besween Thursday and 
Friday.) Peter’s denial, 69-75. 

FRIDAY MORNING. Arraignment of 
Jesus before Pilate, and suicide of Ju- 
das, xxvii, 1-10. Barabbas released, 
and Jesus crucified by Pilate, 11-56. 
Entombment, 57-66, 

SatuRpAY. Repose in the tomb. 

SUNDAY MORNING. Resurrection. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

S§ 111, 112.—TriumpHaL Entry INTO 
JERUSALEM—THE BaRREN Fig TREE 
—THE TEMPLE CLEANSED, 1-17. 

Our Lord had now spent nearly three 

years in his holy ministry, furnishing 

to the people the proofs of his Messiah- 
ship; he now proceeds by a public 
demonstration to make proclamation of 
his claim to the title. He makes en- 
trance into David's royal city as the 
Prince of peace, David's son, and heir 
to all the fulfilments of prophecy in re- 
gard to the Messiah. 
Even at the present day there are 
some who, like Strauss aud Hennell, 
Vou, 1 —16 


maintain that onr Lord really designed 
to head a military movement, and, by 
delivering the Jews from the Roman 
sway, become a temporal monarch. 
This triumphal entrance into Jeru- 
salem is a main fact upon which they 
rely in supporting this absurd theory, 
But all tne circumstances go to show 
that the whole performance was, on 
the contrary, a purposed demonstration 
of his character, as being, in contrast 
with worldly heroes, a prince \of peace, 
a founder of a religious kingdom, and 
@ conqueror with the weapons of 
truth. 

1. He had previously announced his 
own approaching death. He had come 
to Jerusalem to lay down his life. 
Matthew xx, 17-19; Mark x, 32-34, 
Luke xviii, 31-34; Jolin xi, 7-16. 

2. His followers are wholly unarmed, 
and without military plan or equip- 
ments. «They have not spears, but 
palm branches; they have not trumpets 
but simply the voice of psalms. Their 
leader is not mounted upon the proud 
horse, (an animal forbidden to Israel on 
account of its warlike character,) but 
upon the ass, a symbol of peace and 
humility. 

3. The Roman government is not 
in the least disturbed. The jealous 
Pilate does not even hear of the joyous 
procession. When Jesus is subsequent- 
ly brought before lim they are utter 
strangers. It was the time of the pass- 
over; great multitudes were crowding 
the city, and the tumult of the Saviour’s 
entrance would not be distinguished by 
the Romans from many other festal ex- 
citements. 

4, Our Saviour, after the next sym- 
bolie act, the cleansing of the temple, 
proceeds into the sacred places, and 
commences teaching the people. But 
as, on the one hand, his eneinies dare not 
touch him before their time, so, on the 
other, he avoids their treachery by 
spending his nights at Bethany among 
his friends. Ee keeps his foes at hay 
until he has had full time to make an 
impression that is never to be effaced 
upon the public mind, and has laid the 
indestructible foundations of his relig- 
ious kingdom. He then, ‘n due tire 
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ND @when they drew nigh 
f\ unto Jerusalem, and were 
come to Bethphage, unto *the 
mount of Olives, then sent Jesus 
two disciples, 

2 Saying unto them, Go into 
the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass 
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tied, and a colt with her: loose 
them, and bring them unto me. 

3 And if any man say aught 
unto you, ye shall say, °The 
Lord hath need of them: and 
straightway he will send them. 

4 All this. was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, 





a Mark 11.1; Luke 19. 29.—2 Zech, 14. 4. 


¢ Psalm 24. 1: chapter 29. 14, 16. 





submits to the death he came to meet. 
He passes through scenes of suffering 
which are necessary to the fultilment 
of prophecy, and in their very worst 
rage his enemies are but executing his 
own expectations. 


Palm Sunday. 


1. And when they drew nigh—This 
was a8 we suppose on Sunday, the first 
day of the Passion WEEK. It was 
not the Jewish Sab>ath, but the day 
after, like our Monday. The next Sun- 
day, the day of the resurrection, was 
the first Sunday-sabbath. 

Drew nigh unto Jerusalem—On his 
route from Jericho. Come to Bethphage 
—Mark and Luke say, “nigh to Beth- 
phage and Bethany.” This implies that 
the two places were very near each 
other; but there is much difference of 
opinion as to which was the nearest to 
Jerusalem. The order of the names 
would suggest that coming from Jericho 
Bethphage occurred first. But the evan- 
gelists may have used the order habitual 
with the inhabitants of Jerusalem. No 
reliable traces exist of Bethphage. Beth- 
any (signifying the place of dates) was 
the residence of Lazarus and Mary. It 
stood near the foot of the eastern side 
of the Mount of Olives, and was a 
half hour's walk, or nearly two miles, 
from the lmits of Jerusalem. Beth- 
phage signities the place of figs, and 
was so called because those fruits 
were either cultivated or sold at that 
place. 

The mount of Olives—A mountain- 
ous ridge on the east of Jerusalem, 
separated from that city by the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. It has three ‘peacs 





or shoulders, the highest of which iz 
175 Paris feet above the summit of 

Mount Zion; so that the mountain com- 

mands a complete view of Jerusalein. 
It received its name from its abundance 
f olive trees. 

2 The village over against you—The 
Greek prepesition rendered over against, 
simply signifies before or in front of you. 
Our Lord had spent the previous night ~ 
at Bethany. If Bethphage was the 
village before them, as their faces were 
towards Jerusalem, that village must 
have been west of Bethany. Such 
was probably the fact. Matthew men- 
tions Bethphage only, and says they 
came to wz; that is, d@ was now before 
them. 

An ass tied, and a colt with her—The 
horse was an animal of pride and war; 
the ass, of humility and peace. Yet 
there was nothing mean in’ the humble 
state which our Lord now assumed. 
Even Solomon, the Jewish prince of 
peace, rode on a mule in state. 1 Kinga 
Tass: 

3. Tf any man say aught—Whether 
owner or not. The Lorvd—This may 
imply that the owner was a follower o 
Jesus, and would recognize the faet 
that the taking of the ass was for has. 
use. But the phrase any man scema 
tu imply that such would be the power 
of that name, that the mind of any 
questioner would be supernaturally si- 
lenced by this answer. 

4, All this...might be fulfilled—Our 
Saviour’s purpose in this entire perform 
ance was, as above said, to identity 
himself before the world as the Mes« 
siah predic*ed by Zechariah as a mee< 
king, 
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5 4Tell ye the daughter of 
Zion, Behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee, meek, and sitting up- 
on an ass, and a colt the foal of 
an ass. 

6 ¢And the disciples went, 


anl did as Jesus commanded 
them, 

7 And brought the ass, and 
the colt, and fput on them 
their clothes, and they set him 
thereon, 





7 Isaiah 62. 11; Zechariah 9.9; John 





5. Tell ye the daughter of Zion—This 
is amemorable prophecy of the Messiah 
in his humble and peaceful character. It 
is thus translated from the Hebrew by 
Hengstenbere: *‘ Rejoice greatly, thou 
daughter of Zion! shout for joy, thou 
daugbter of Jerusalem! Behold, thy 
king comes to thee; he is just and 
protected of God, afflicted and riding 
upon a foal the son of an ass.” The 
orophecy of the entire preceding part 
of the ninth chapter of Zechariah, Heng- 
stenberg holds to be a clear prediction 
of the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
But with these words at the ninth 
verse commences, in contrast, the de- 

seriptive picture of Jesus the Prince of 
peace. It was applied ky the ancient 
Jews to the Messiah. 

Daughter of Zion—The pious part of 
the Jewish people. And a colt the fual 
of an ass—Strauss and other objectors 
bave maintained that this is simply a He- 
brew parallelism, in which the last clause 
is but an echo of the former, both pos- 
sessing the same meaning. Thereby the 
colt foal in the last clause would be the 
same as the ass in the first clause, both 
being terms for one and the same ani- 
mal. But Hengstenberg justly denies 
that by the laws of Hebrew parallelism 
the two would necessarily mean the 
same iudividual animal. In the passage 
téenesis xlix, 11: ‘‘ Binding his foal unto 
the vine, his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine,” no one would claim that the foal 
and the colt were necessarily the same 
individual. In the present case it was 
our Lord’s purpose to make his proces- 
sion with both animals into Jerusalem a 
sort of visible embodiment of the pro- 
phet’s words. Nor must this voluntary 
act upon the part of our Lord be looked 
upon as being a literal and final fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. The prophet 
does not by these words intend to de- 





12. 15. —e Mark 11. 4. —f 2 Kings 9. 13. 








scribe this or any particular scene. Ho 
only takes the riding upon the ass as 
the image to illustrate the meekness of 
the Messianic King. And our Lord, in 
thus acting the image of the prophet in 
visible form, does call the attention of 
the Jewish nation to his claim to be the 
King predicted by this prophetic image. 
This our Saviour performed at the pass- 
over, when the Jewish nation was, by 
representatives, present to behold; when 
perhaps millions of the nation were 
actually present to bear the news to all 
parts of’the land. 

7. Put on them their clothes—The 
clothes were put by the disciples on the 
beasts by way of asaddle. Both beaste 
were brought, not because our Lord was 
expected literally to rids both in the 
course of a journey of two miles’ length, 
but to exhibit the appearance of a 
regal relay. Set him thereon— From 
which ecavillers have objected that the 
language makes hin. seated on both 
animals at once. To ovviate this, some 
have made the word them refer to the 
clothes. But this is an unnatural eva- 
sion of an imaginary difficulty. Hewas 
literally seated on one at a time, but 
virtually mounted upon both, as they 
were both his riding equipment. They 
were a common conveya\ice upon which 
he was. borne. 

Mark describes the colt as one whereon 
never man sat, This was not, we think, 
as Hengstenberg maintains, to indicate 
humility, but sacredness. So Luke 
xxiii, 53. Our Lord was “laid ina sepul- 
chre that was hewn in stone, wherein 
never man was laid before.’ And so 
our Lord was born of a pure virgin. 
His birth, his triumph, his tomb, were 
thus alike. His appearance, his his- 
tory, and his departure are thus indi- 
cated to be above the level of ordizary 
humanity. 
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8 And a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the 
way; Sothers cut down branches 


MATTHEW. 


‘A. 1). 83: 


from the trees, and strew ed them 
in the way. 
9 And the multitudes that 





g See Lev. 23. 40; 


John 12. 13, 





8. A very great multitude—No intima- 
fion is given that this scene was pre- 
pared. Kyerything seems supernatu- 
rally spontaneous; every man performs 
his part, and is in his place as exactly as 
the ass and colt. It seems like a drama 
managed by a sacred and divine power, 
in which everything moves of itself. 
Spread their yarments in the way—These 
garments were the abba, or hyke, being 
the loose blanket or cloak worn over the 
tunic or shirt. See note on Matt. v. 40. 
To celebrate the arrival of some great 
hero by spreading carpets, or still more 
their garments, was a Greek and Roman 
custom, and is so natural as to be in 
use in modern times even in Christian 
countries. Garlands were strewed in 
Washington’s path by his admiring 
countrymen. Robinson mentions a 
striking instance which took place in 
Bethlehem under his own eye, when 
the people threw their garments under 
the feet of the English consul, whose 
aid they were imploring. In 2 Kings 
ix, 13, it was used as a royal honour to 
a uew-made sovereign. Others cut down 
branches from the trees—Stanley calls at- 
tention to the change of the tense in the 
verb rendered cut, by which it is to be 
rendered were cutting. That isy while 
one part were strewing their garments 
ia token of humble affection, the others 
were cutting the branches of the palm, 
the emblem of victory, to strew his 
path, Others still, according to Mark 
xi, 8, cut and strewed mattings or twist- 
ed weavings of the palm twigs. 

The palm is the most queenly of trees. 
The ancient coins which bore the in- 
scription Judea Capta, represented Judea 
as a maiden sitting under a palm. See 
note-on chap. ii, 18. Judea was an- 
cie=tly pre-eminently the land of palms. 
Jericho and Palmyra were both cities of 
the palm. 

The palm rises with a tall, straight 
shaft, and spreads its leaves like rays 
from a centre; so that the tree itself has 
been held an emblem of life. The leaves 


of the mature tree are six or eight feet 
long, and when spread out are very 
broad. In Rey. vii, 9, palms of victory 
are borne in the hands of the saints. 

The way— Three pathways lead, and 
probably always led from Bethany to 
Jerusalem; one a steep footpath over 
the summit of Mount Olivet; another 
by a long circuit over its northern 
shoulder, down the valley which parts 
it from Scopus; the third the natural 
continuation of the road by which mount- 
ain travellers always approach the city 
of Jericho, over the southern shoulder, 
between the summit which contains the 
tombs of the prophets, and that called 
the ‘Mount of Offence.’ There can be 
no doubt that this last is the road of the 
entry of Christ, not only because, as 
just stated, it is and must always have 
been the usual approach for horsemen 
and for. large caravans, such as then 
were concerned, but also because this 
is the only one of the three approaches 
which meets the requirements of the 
narrative which follows.”— Stanley. 

9. Multitudes that went before, and that 
followed—The procession formed in twa 
separate parts. The foremost led the 
way as an advance guard; then Jesus, 
riding; and last, the rear band.  Stan- 
ley assumes that the front band came 
from the city, and the rear from Betha- 
ny, and thus describes the scene: 

“Two vast streams of people met that 
day. The one poured out from the city 
and as they came through the gardens, 
whose clusters of palms rose on the 





Me 


southeastern corner of Olivet, they cut — 


down the long branches, as was their 
wont at the feast of tabernacles, and 
moved upward toward Bethany with 
loud shouts of welcome. From Bethany 
streamed forth the crowds who had 


and who came testifying to the great 
event at the sepulchre of Lazarus. The 
road soon loses sight of Bethany. It is 
now a rough, but still broad and weil- 
defined mcuntain track, winding over 





assembled there on the previous night, 
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went before, and that followed, 
cried, saying, 'ITosanna to the 
Son of David: ' Blessed és he 
that cometh in the name of 
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the Lord; 
highest. 

10 jJAnd when he was come 
into Jerusalem, all the city’ 


Hosanna in the 





h Psa, 118, 95, —i Psa. 118. 26; chap. 23. 39. 


J Mark 11. 155 Luke 19, 45; John 2. 13, 15. 





rock and loose stones; a steep declivity 
below or the lelt; the stooping shoulder 
of Olivet above it on the right; fig-trees, 
below and above, here and there grow- 
in.g out of the rocky soil. 

“Tho two streams met midway. Half 
of the vast mass turning round preceded, 
the other half followed. Gradually the 
long procession swept up and over the 
ridge, where first begins ‘the descent of 
the Mount of Olives’ toward Jerusalem. 
At this point the first view is caught of 
the southeastern corner of the city. The 
temple and the more northern portions 
are hid by the slope of Olivet on the 
right; what is seen is only Mount Zion, 
then covered with houses to its base, 
surmounted by the castle of Herod, on 
the supposed site of the palace of David, 
from which that portion of Jerusalem, 
emphatically called the ‘city of David,’ 
derived its name. It was at this pre- 
cise point, as He drew near at the de- 
scent of the Mount of Olives, (nay it 
not have been from the sight thus open- 
ing upon them?) that the shout of 
triumph burst forth from the multi- 
tude: ‘Hosanna to the Son of David: 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.’ ’—Stanley. 

Hoscmna—This is the Hebrew word 
for save now, being the original of the 
first two words of Psalm exviii, 25. It 
was a supplicatory phrase for the per- 
son in respect to whom it was uttered, 
expressive of congratulation and tri- 
umphal acclamation. It was custom- 
arily used at the feast of tabernacles 
avd other festivals, all of which were 
commemorative of the Messiah to come. 
Now they performed the celebration as 
for the Messiah, truly come. Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord —That is, as his ambassador. Jn 
the higkest—In the highest degree, 
or the highest strains. Or, as most 
commentators think, in the highest 
heavens. 








John informs us that it was the pe» 
ple that were with him when he raised 
Lazarus, whose testimony excited an 
enthusiasm in his favour. For this cause 
it was that the people met him. John 
xii, 17, 18. Luke adds that the Phari- 
sees requested Jesus to rebuke the 
applause. When Jesus drew nigh to 
the city he wept over it. Luke xix, 41, 
Stanley thus traces the event: 

“ Again the procession advanced. 
The road descends a slight declivity, and 
the glimpse of the city is again with- 
drawn behind the intervening ridge of 
Olivet. A few moments, and the path 
mounts again; it climbs arugged ascent, 
it reaches a ridge of smooth rocks, and 
in an instant the whole city bursts into 
view. Then must: have risen before 
the traveller the Temple tower; then 
must have spread the Temple courts, 
then the magnilicent city, with its back- 
ground—long since vanished away—of 
gardens and suburbs, oi. the western 
plateau behind. Immediately below is 
the Valley of the Kedron, here seen in 
its greatest depth, as it joins the Valley 
of Hinnom, and thus giving full effect 
to the great peculiarity of Jerusalem, 
seen only on its eastern side, its situa- 
tion as of a city rising out of & deep 
abyss. It is hardly possible to doubt 
that this rise and turn of the road, 
this rocky ledge, was the exact point 
where the multitude paused again, and 
‘He, when he beheld tho city, wept 
over it.’ ” 

10. All the city was moved—The 
magses and the common people from 
Galilee, brougkt by the passover, who 
were upon his side, were moved with 
joy and gratulation. The Jewish rulers, 
especially of the party of the Pharisees, 
were moved with bitter opposition, but 
were held in check by the popular in- 
fluences. John xii, 19. The Romans 
saw nothing sufficiently alarming in the 
excitement to give it their attention. 
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was moved, saying, Who is 
this ? 
11 And the multitude said, 


This is Jesus *the prophet of 
Nazareth of Galilee. 
12 { !And Jesus went ints 





. k Chapter 2. 23; Luke 7. 16; Jolin 6. 14; 7. 40; 


9.17, 1 Mark 11. 11; Luke 19. 45; John 2. 15, 





Whe a this?—This question was per- 
haps pat by the home population of 
J3rusalem, and was answered by the 
new comers from Galilee and other 
places where our Lord had taught and 
wrought miracles. 

11. Prophet of Nazareth of Galilee— 
They do not style him Messiah, or king, 
ty conqueror. He is simply a prophet. 

Our Lord’s deeds of public authority 
are not terminated with his symbolical 
royal entry. He must perform a sym- 
bolical act of supreme priesthood. For 
he is both king and priest ; Lord of the 
kingdom of God and the priest of the 
new ritual. And as in the former tran- 
saction he had fulfilled the memorable 
prophecy of Zechariah, so now he ful- 
tils the promise in Malachi iii, 1-8. He 
should come, as Lord, suddenly, into his 
temple, and purify the sons of Levi. And 
the same remark may be made as in 
regard to the triumphal entry. Our 
Lord performed the act which is pictur- 
ed in the image of the prophet. 

A somewhat similar cleansing was 
performed by our Lord at the opening of 
his ministry, as now at its close. John 
ii, 13-18. Doubtless Alford states the 
true reason whiy the first three Gospels 
omit any mention of that first cleansing, 
namely, that those three are nearly ex- 
clusively Galilean Gospels, until this 
entrance of our Lord into Jerusalem. 

12. Jesus went into the temple of God— 
Historically, there was a FIRST TEMPLE 
aud a SECOND. 

The First, or Solomon’s ‘femple, was 
the proper successor of the tabernacle 
ouilt by Moses in the wildernéss, (see 
note \n xvii, 4,) being to it as a palace 
compared with a most humble cot, but 
upon the same model. It was indeed 
mtended to be the house of God, the 
palace of Jehovah, God and King of the 
Jews. The temple or house proper 
was an oblong in form, and divided into 
two rooms; the interior one being the 
holy of holies, the exterior or front one 
the holy place. In the former was 








the ark containing the law, the lid of 
which was the mercy-seat, upon which 
rested the Shekinah, or cloud of tha 
visible Divine Presence. Over this met- 
cy-seat two cherubim bent face to face; 
whence God dwelt between the cheru- 
bim. As Jehovah here dwelt, so the 
forward room contained his furniture, 
namely, the golden candlestick, une ta- 
ble of presence-bread, (show-bread,) the 
altar of incense or perfumery. The 
priests and Leyites were his royal ser- 
vants. Before the door of the temple 
stood the great brazen altar, upon which 
were sacrificed (as the royal food) the 
offered beasts. 

Around the temple building were the 
temple courts or enclosures. The first 
was the court of the priests, into which 
none but the priestly order might enter. 
Enclosing this was the court of Israel, 
into which all male Jews might enter; 
and fronting these the court of women 
Gentiles were admitted only to the oat- 
ermost court, enclosing the whole. Kach 
inner court rose, as in terraces, higher 
than the outer; so that the temple 
building mounted conspicuous above 
the whole. 

The Second Temple, built upon the 
same site and model. after the 2aptivity, 
and rebuilt by Herod the Great, was 
that in which our Saviour now entered. 
The entire temple area was 4 square, 
with an eighth of a mile to each side, 
It was entered by nine magnificent 
gates. The inside of the outermost 
wall was lined with covered prot:e- 
nades, called porches or porticoes, wth 
cedar roofs, supported by marble col- 
umns and with floors of smoot’ s-ud 
variegated marble. These »orches were 
thirty cubits wide, and the south-side ~ 
one was thrice as wide. There was a 
synagogue room, in the south porch, 
which was the place where religious 
services were performed. In this syna- 
gogue it was that the doctors discoursed, 
that Christ taught, and the disciples 
daily assembled with one accord. (Acta. 
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the temple of God, and cast out 
all them that sold and bought 
m the temple, and overthrew 
the tables of the ™money chang- 
ers, and the seats of them that 
sold doves, 

13 And sid unto them, It is 
written, "My house shall be 
called the house of prayer, °but 
ye have made it a den of thieves. 





m Deut. 14, 25.-—n Isa. 56. 7.——0 Jer. 7. 11; Mark 


14 And Pthe blind an] the 
lame came to him in the temple, 
and he healed them. 

15° And when the chief priests 
and scribes saw the wondertul 
things that he did, and th: 
children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosanna to the Son 
of David; they were sore Jis- 
pleased, 








11.17; Luke 19, 46.—p Isa. 35.5; Acts 3.1, 9, 





ii, 6.) Hither resorted for recreation or 
converse Jew or Gentile. From the 
summit of the wall the perpendicular 
descent was unbroken to the bottom of 
the Kedron. At the southwest corner 
was the lofty pinnacle where the Saviour 
was tempted of Satan to leap into the 
awtil chasm below. 

Near the northern wall stood the 
Tower of ANTONIA, overtopping the tem- 
ple, in which the Roman garrison was 
placed to maintain order. It was a 
square building, with a side of three 
hundred feet. A subterranean passage 
led from the tower to the court of the 
Gentiles, so that the Roman soldiery 
could enter at any time to suppress 
tumult. Besides this, the Jews had a 
smal body of men, under a captain, to 
keep order about the temple grounds. 

The walls of the temple were built 
of hard white stone, of stupendous size. 
krom Mount Olivet the spectacle was 
truly magnilicent. But the Jews held 
that these five ancient endowments 
were wanting to the second temple, 
namely, the rk, the Urim and Thum- 
mim, the Fire from Ifeaven, the Sheki- 
nuh, and the spirit of Prophecy. Yet in 
slorious fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Haggai, (ii, 9,) by the presence of Jesus 
the glory of the latter house has sur- 
passed all the endowments of the tem- 
ple of Solomon. 

Jesus eutered the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, for thereit was that these abuses 
existed. As if to show their contempt 
of the Gentiles, the Jews had allowed 
this part to be filled with all the tumult 
of trafic. This was in direct contradic- 
tion to the prophecy quoted by our 





Lord, that God’s house should be‘: 
house of prayer for all people.” Isaiak 
lvi, 7. Our Lord hereby indicates that 
under his dispensation the privileges of 
the Gentiles would be amply main- 
tained. 

Sold. ..bought— Animals for temple 
saerifice and other commodities. Jloney 
changerys—The Jewish money being 
alone accepted for the sacred treasure, 
brokers were always at hand to furnish 
it in exchange for the foreign coin. 
Doves—Used in sacrifice by the poor. 

13. Dea of thievés—Jer. vii, 11: “Is 
this house which is ealled by my name 
become a den of robbers in thine eyes ?” 
Den of thieves is a terrible antithesis to 
the house of God. The word den proba- 
bly is an allusion to the eaves and re- 
cesses of roexs in Judea in which rob- 
bers and bandits found shelter. 

14. Blind...came to him in the tem- 
ple—Neander thinks it so strange that 
miracles should take place at this mo- 
ment, that he pronounces the verses 
unhistorical! Verily, our Lord did not 
think the temple of God too sacred 
a place for deeds of mercy, nor the 
moment too valuable to put forth his 
power for poor humanity. 

15. Children crying in the temple— 
How fitting that childiike voices should 
shout the praises of Him who allowed 
not children to be forbidden to come to 
him! Children in the temple above 
will forever chant his praises; nor can 
there be a doubt that these children 
were moved by a divine impulse to ut- 
ter these praises, which were so truly 
emblematic of the place of the child in 
the merciful dispensation of Chrisuasnity. 
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16 And said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? And 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; 
have ye never read, 4 Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings 
‘hou hast perfected praise ? 

17 @ And he left them, and 
went out of the city into ' Beth- 
any; and he lodged there. 

18 Now in the morning, as 


he returned into the city, h 
hungered. 

19 tAnd when he saw #a fig 
tree in the way, he came to it, 
and found nothing thereon, but 
leaves only, and said unto it, 
Let x9 fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever. And 
presently the fig tree withered 
away! 





@ Psa, 3. 2.— Mark 11. 11; John 11, 18, —s Mark 


I. 12.——t Mark 1. 13.—-1 Gr. one Jig tree. 





16. /fearest thou—Dost thou hear 
how they call thee Son of David—the 
king by descent—the Messiah by title? 
Dost thou note that they are mere ciil- 
dren that do this? Jesus shows them 
that even of. old, the praises of children 
were the subject of his own father 
Vavid’s psalms, and so no fit subject 
for present contempt and prohibition. 
Psalm viii, 2. 

17. Out of the city into Bethany—The 
labors of this Sunday (the first day of 
the Passion Week) were now closed, 
and Jesus (as we are also told in Mark 

i, 11) left the city of his treacherous 
enomies for the night, and lodged with 
his friends at Bethany. . Thus did Jesus, 
by boldly defying the rulers, under pop- 
war favour, by day, and retreating from 
their jurisdiction by night, evade their 
machinations, and perform his ministry 
until his hour had come. On the mor- 
row he returned to Jerusalem; and on 
the way the transaction of the follow- 
ing paragraph took place. 


Monday of Passion Week. 
$$ 112, 113.—Tue Fig TREE witHER- 
ED, AND 1TS Lesson OF Farru, 18-22. 

Yhe triumphal entry, the cleansing of 
the temple, and the Withering of the fig 
tree, are a series of miracles in the order 
of climax. But it is a climax of judg- 
ment. The first indicated a Messiah of 
peace to the Gentiles; the second 4 ter- 
rible reformation in God's Church; and 
the third, the entire blasting of the ‘Jew- 
ies pride and power. If the fig tree 

ith its fair promise of leaves and its 
Sarnia of fruit was the Jewish na- 
tion, ity withering under his malediction 





was the perdition of the Jewish state 
and system. 

18. In the morning—Of Monday the 
second day of the Passion Week. He 
hunyered—He probably left Bethany 
before his breakfast, that he might at- 
tend the morning service at the temple. 

19. Leaves onl y—Like a hypocrite 
with a fair show of profession, No 
fruit. Mark says that ‘it was not yet 
the time of figs.” But the fig tree usu- 
ally puts forth fruit before its leaves, 
and if this tree was able to put forth 
leaves, what defence had it for being 
fruitless? Or what business had it to 
be putting forth leaves, and so pretend- 
ing fruit, if it were barren just like the 
rest? The Jewish nation had the leaves 
of a fair profession above all the na- 
tions; or, we may say, alone of the 
nations. Butit was, like them, barren of 
fruit. 0 fruit. . .henceforward— He 
that is wilfully barren may find himself 
given over toimpotence, And after that 
he’shall, like the fig tree, wither away. 

Some have cavilled at this act of our 
Lord as being destructive and malignant 
in its character. But it was one of a 
series of symbolical acts, from which no 
one suffered. The fig tree was by the 
road side; and so, probably, the proper- 
ty of no oue but the Creator; and doubt- 
less He consented to be at that much 
expense to supply material for the tig 
bol. Matthew now omits all notice of 
the farther events of Monday, in order 
to pursue the sequel cf the fig tree. 
Mark and Lake inform ‘1s that the Lord 
spent the day in quiet teachmeg in the 
temple, while the hie archy were plot 
ling to destroy him. ; 


* 
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20 "And when the disciples 
saw 7, they marvelled, saying, 
Llow soon is the tig tree with- 
ered away! 

21 Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, ‘If ye have faith, and 
*doubt not, ye shall not only do 
this which is done to the fig tree, 
Fbut also if ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea; 
it shall be done. 

22 And “all things, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive. 

23 4 *And when he was come 
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into the temple, the chief priests 
and the elders of the people 
came unto him as he was teach- 
ing, and ’said, By what authori- 
ty doest thou these things? and 
who gave thee this authority ? 

24 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, ¢1 also will ask 
you one thing, which if ye tell 
me, I in likewise will tell you 
by what authority 1 do these 
things. 

25 The baptisin of John, 
whence was it? from heaven, 
or of men? And they reasoned 
with themselves, saying, If we 
shall say, From heaven; he will 











w Mark 11. 20.—w Chap. 17. 20; Luke 17. 6. 
@ James 1. §.—wy1 Cor. 13. 2.—<e Chap. 7. 7; 
Mark 11. 24; Luke 11. 9; James 5. 16; 1 Jolin 


8. 28; 5, 14.—a Mark 11. 27; Luke 20. 1. 
b Exod, 2,14; Acts 4. 7; 7. 27. Prov. 26. 4, 5- 
Luke 6. 9. : 





Tuesday of Passion Week. 

20. And when—On Tuesday, the 
next morning alter the cursing of the 
fig tree. They spent the night at Beth- 
any, and were on their return to the 
city. They are struck with the sudden- 
ness of the fig tree’s withering, and 
Peter (Mark xi, 21) calls our Lord’s at- 
tention to it. 

2L. If ye have faith, and doubt not— 
Jesus does not explain the symbolical 
import of either the triumphal entry, 
the cleansing of the temple, or the 
withering of the fig tree. Their sym- 
bolism appears from the intrinsic char- 
acter of the transactions. This lesson 
of faith is here drawn from the miracle, 
beeause Jesus is soon tu leave them to 
their own moral strength, amid the state 
of surrounding ruin prefigured by the 
withered tree. This mountain—Refer- 
ring, perhaps, to Mount Olivet, over 
which they were passing. 

22. Believiny—With a faith that God 
inspires aud you exercise. God will 
not give pure faith for a prayer or 
a work which he will not fulfil, nor 
yet will he promise the fulfilment, un- 
less you exercise the faith he empow- 
ers. Ye shall recetve—For God will 
not grant the power of faith for a gift 








he will not grant either in kind or in 
equivalent. 


§ 114.—JzEsts’s DISCOURSE WITH THE 
CuleF PRIESTS 1N THE TEMPLE, 
23-xxii, 1-14. 

Curist’s ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 

OF 1S AUTHORITY, 23-27. 

23. Into the temple—Our Lord per- 
sists calmly in the work of teaching, 
while he knows that danger besets him, 
and that death is close at hand. 

By what authority doest thow these 
things ?—They ask this question, not 
because they do not know, but because 
they will not acknowledge. Jesus there- 
fore proceeds to show them that they 
knew, and so compel them to the no- 
cessity of exposing their unwillinguess 
to confess. 

It was the province of the Sanhedrim 
to give authority to teachers in the 
temple, an authority which Jesus had 
never received. 

25. The baptism of John—And ot 
course John’s mission. This mission 
and testimony they had once received. 
And having received it, they had ac- 
knowledged whence was the authority 
of Jesus for his miracles, his teachings 
and his claims to the Messiakshup. 
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say unto us, “Why did ye not 
then believe him ? 

26 Butif we shall say, Of men; 
we fear the people; for all hold 
John as a prophet. 

27 And they answered Jesus, 
and said, ‘We cannot tell. And 
he said unto them, Neither tell 
I you by what authority I do 
these things. 

28 { But what think ye? A 
certain man had two sons; and 
he came to the first, and said, Son, 
go work to day in my vineyard. 


MATTHEW. 


~ 


AT). 33. 

29 He answered and said, 1 
will not; but afterward he re- 
pented, and went. 

30 And he came to the second, 
and said likewise. And he an- 
swered and said, I go, sir; and 
went not. 

31 Whether of them twain did 
the will of Ads father? They 
say unto him, The first. Jesus 
saith unto them, ' Verily I say 
unto you, That the publicans 
and the harlots go into the 
the kingdom of God before you. 





d 1 John 3, 20.—e Chap. 14. 5; Mark 6. 20; 
Luke 20, 6.—/ Isaiah 29. 10, 12; 56. 10, 11; 


Malachi 2. 7, 8——g Ezekiel 33. 31; Titus 1. 16. 
h Luke 7. 29, 50. 











Why did ye not then believe him 2—Why 
did ye apostatize ? and why do ye not 
even now receive the testimony of 
John, which explains the source of my 
authority, and answers your question ? 
26. All hold John as a prophet—Kiven 
Tlerod, who slew him, trembled at his 
name as of a holy and God-sent man. 
The rulers, from political motives, have 
deserted John; but with all the ranks 
of the common people, even to the pub- 
licans and harlots, there is a deep feel- 
ing that John was a messenger of God. 
These feared the people, as Herod did 
before them, and, as Luke (xx, 6) informs 
us, they also feared a shower of stones. 
27. We cannot telli—That is, in the 
Greek, We know not. They would more 
truly have said, We know, but we do 
not like to confess. ‘hese teachers, 
who are the professed guides of the peo- 
ple, prepared to decide upon all ques- 
tions, are now reduced to a “know 
not.” Neither tell [ you—If they had 
really not known, and had inquired in 
order to know, how readily would our 
Lord have answered them. But he now 
simply exposes their obstinacy to them- 
selves and leaves them to reflect upon 
it. And to aid them in these retlee- 
tions he gives them the following para- 
ble, which comes in close application. 





§ 114.—Parania or Two Sons, 28-32. 
Tt was by the conscience of the com- 
moa people (who were so decply by 








them despised as a mass of sinners) that 
the hierarchy were held in check; and 
our Lord now in this parable shows his 
questioners low much superior that 
unsophisticated common people is ir 
comparison with themselves. The peo- 
ple, having no mock piety to sustain as 
a substitute for the true, are far more 
ready to feel their sins and repent than 
their leaders. p 

28. What think ye?—Inasmuch as 
ye cannot tell what ye think of my last» 
question, what think ye of the following 
case? Two sons—The former repre- 
senting common people, the latter repre- 
senting the hierarchy. 

29. J will not—He made no pretence 
of sanctity. He was a plain, defence- 
less sinner. Je repented, and went— 
Having no false righteousness to trust 
in, when the time of visitation came, he 
felt his sins, and was ready to feel his 
guilt and repent. 

30. I go, sir—He gives a polite an- 
swer with a sir to it. He professes 
obedience; but he substitutes the pro 
fession for the practice. 

31. Whether of them twain—Which cf 
the two. The jirst—The first did the 
will of his father, not in his first refusal, 
but in his subsequent repentance and 
obedience. Zhe publicans and the har- 
lots—No only the common people, but 
the worst of them. Go into the kingdom 
of God before you—They have no false 
piety to trust to. They have uo false 
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32 For! John came unto you in 
the way of righteousness, and ye 
seheved him not; 4! but the pub- 
licans and the harlots believed 
him: and ye, when ye had seen 
it, repented not afterward, that 
ye might believe him. 

33 4 Hear another parable: 
There was a certain householder, 


© which planted a vineyard, and 


hedged it round about, and 
digged a winepress in it, and 


built a tower, and let it out to 
husbandmen, and ! went into a 
far country: 

34 And when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he sent his ser- 
vants to the husbandmen, ™that 





i Chapter 3. 1, &e.—¥ Luke 3. 12, 13.—Zk Psa. 
80.9; Sol. Song 8.11; Isaiah 5.1; Jeremiah 


21; Mark 12. 1; Luke 20. 9,——id Chapter 
1 


9° 
25, 14, 15——m Sol. Song 8. 11, 12. 





_ eonscience produced by a false system. 
They are open sinners, and feeling them- 
selves such, they repent and believe. 

32. For—He now proceeds to make 
a close and unflinching application. 


~ § 114.—PARABLE OF THE WICKED 
HUSBANDMEN, 33-16. 

33. Hear another parable—You have 
felt the effect of one, now hear an- 
other. Householder —The head of a 
family. A vineyard—A symbol of the 
‘field of duty and service of God, cus- 
tomarily used in both the Old Testa- 
mentandthe New. See Deut. xxxii, 32. 
Isa. v, 1-7. and Matt. xx, 1. Hedged it 
round about—A hedge is a row of per- 
fectly dense thorn bushes, (often in 
Judea the prickly pear,) planted around 
a-field, to fence it in and exclude all 

















yat or pit excavated in the earth, mor- 
tared and plastered so as to make it tight 
likeamoderncistern. Over this vat was 
the wine-press, into which the grapes 
were heaped, and when the juice was 
trodden out it flowed into the vat. 
Built a tower—A tower or observa- 
tory in the garden, having a view in all 
directions, in which a watehman is sta- 
tioned to guard against robbers. The 
vineyard represents the Church or fold 
of God's service. This must be girt as 
with a hedge; it must have its ordinan- 
ces for receiving the flow of the divine 
nourishment; it must have its towers 
and watchmen against the assaults of 
the profane or the incursions of hy- 
pocrites. Leé 7/ oul—Leased or rent- 





ed it, with rent to be paid from the 
produce. 


Went into a far country— 
God leaves men in their 
state of probation to work 
out their destiny. 

34. Time of the fruit 
drew near—The harvest 
time. In the vineyard of 
our probation all the itme 
of our responsible years is 
harvest time; in which we 
7 ave expected to bring forth 
* fruit to Him who hath 
planted and let to us the 
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vineyard. But, as applica 
to Israel, it refers wo the 
period of her history 
when, Canaan being fully 
possessed, God sent his 
prophets to remiud his 
people of their duty. Sent 





ee 


ee 


intruders. A winepress-—Tncluding the | his servants— His prophets, with ai 
wine vat, which was & square or round | the means of warning and gracs. The 
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they might receive the fruits 
of it. 

35 ®And the husbandmen took 
his servants, and beat one, and 
killed another, and stoned an- 
other. 

36 Again, he sent other ser- 
vants more than the first: and 
they did unto them likewise. 


37 But last of all he sent unto 
them his son, saying, They will 
reverence my son. , 

38 But when the husbandmen 
saw the son, they said among 
themselves, °This is the heir; 
Pcome, let us kill him, and let 
us seize on his inheritance. 

39 And they caught him, and 





n 2 Chron, 24, 21+ 36. 16; Neh. 9. 26; chap. 
5.12; 23. 34, 37; Acts 7. 52; 1 Thess. 2.15; Heb. 
li. 36, 37.0 Psa. 2. 8; Heb. 1. 2.— Psa. 2.2; 


chap, 26. 3; 27. 1; John 11. 53; Acts. 4, 27. 
gq Chap, 26. 50, &c.; Mark 14. 46, &c.; Luke 
22. 54. &c.: John 18. 12. &c.: Acts 2. 23. 





servants were sent, as Mark express- 
es it, to receive of the fruits of the 
vineyard. Both according to Scripture 
and Jewish tradition, the prophets 
whom God sent were persecuted and 
martyred by ancient Israel. Jeremiah 
was stoned, and it is said Isaiah was 
sawn asunder. Heb. xi, 36. 

In the present parable three sets of 
servants are said to be successively 
sent. In Mark and Luke single servants 
in succession are specified; but words 
are so used as to imply that other ser- 
vants are with them. In the reports 
of our Lord’s discourses given by the 
evangelists, the substance is given with 
more or less verbal sameness as inspir- 
ation suggested to the minds. Hach is 
to be viewed as a substantial represen- 
tation, divinely sanctioned, of our Lord’s 
essential meaning. 

35. Beat. . killed. . .stoned—The word 
beat signities literally, in the Greek, to 
day or skin, which in this case is sup- 
posed to be done by beating. To stone 
signifies to stone to death, the Jew- 
ish mode of death for idolatry and 
blasphemy. Lev. xx, 2: xxiv, 16. We 
have then this climax: that the Jews 
abused, slew, and executed as enemies 
or God, the prophets whom God had 
sent. 

37. Last of all...his son—Let it be 
remembered that this parable is uttered 
on occasion of their demanding by what 
authority he did these things, (verse 23.) 
Jesus first confounds them by asking a 
question they could not answer, (24-27. 
He then propounds a parable, (28-32.) 
portraying their spirit in asking the 
yuestion. In the present parable he is 





obliging them to perceive the answer 
he could give to their demard for his 
authority. The same authority that 
sent God’s messengers of old to your 
fathers, has in these last days sent to 
you his Son. They will reverence my 
son— These words represent God's 
rightful expectation ; that is, the expec- 
tation he has a right to have. If a hu- 
man householder would have such an 
expectation, much more God has a rea- 
son and aright to expect reverence for 
his Son. 

38. This ts the heir — They confess 
his being the heir, among themselves; but 
they utter no such confession to him. 
Kixternally they hold him as an intruder, 
and treat him as a burglar and a robber. 
Thus with a masterly pencil does our 
Lord paint these rulers to: themselves. 
In their own hearts they confess this is 
the heir ; in their language and dealing 
with him they deny his awthority, and 
crucify him as a blasphemer and traitor. 
By this we are not to understand that 
God does not foreknow the future wick- 
edness of probationary men; but that 
he permits yet punishes their withhold- 
ing what he has a right to expect. Seize 
on his inheritance—These rulers deier- 
mined to retain the power over israel. 
They rejected our Lord asa false claim. 
ant of authority, because he would re- 
move the old dispensation and establish 
the kingdom of God. This would over- 
throw their own hierarchy. The words 
expressing the violence of the husband. 
men are numerous and graphic: £zdl, 
seize, caught, cast, slew. They might near- 
ly all occur in the narrative of Chrisw’s 
own apprehension and crucifixion. 


A. D. 33. 





cast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him. 

40 When the lord therefore of 
the vineyard cometh, what will 
he do unto those husbandmen ? 

41 'They say unto him, *He 
will miserably destroy those 
wicked men, ' and will let out his 
vineyard unto other husband- 
men, which shall render him the 
"fruits in their seasons. 

42 Jesus saith unto them, "Did 
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ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same is become the 
head of the corner: this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvel 
lons in our eyes? 

43 Therefore say I unto you, 
‘The kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. 

44 And whosoever “shall fall 





r Luke 20. 16.—s Luke 21. 24; Heb. 2. 3, 
¢t Acts 13. 46; 15.7; 18.6: 28.28; Rom. 9, & 10, &11. 
w Psalm 118. 22; Isaiah 28 16; Mark 12. 10; 


Luke 20. 17; Acts 4. 11; Eph. 2.20; 1 Peter 
2. 6, 7.—o Chap. 8. 12. —2o Isaiah 8 14, 15 
Zech, 12.3; Luke 20. 18; Rom. 9. 33, 1 Peter 2. 8, 





40. When the Lord... .of the vineyard 
cometh—Alord quotes this phrase as a 
decisive instance in which the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is called the coming of 
the Lord. But we reply that the Lord 
who comes is not the Son, nor the Son 
of man; but God the Father Almighty. 
The coming is no way identical with the 
phrase by which Christ’s comings are 
expressed; inasmuch as this coming is 
only a part of the parabolic action by 
which God’s general providential visita- 
tion is typified. 

41, They sawy—H"e compels them to 
atter their own condemnation. J/e— 
God. Destroy those wicked nen—De- 
stroy the Jewish state and nation. L/is 
vineyard—The Churchdom. Other hus- 
bandmen—The Gentile Church. Accord- 
ing to Luke, the people who stood by 
when they heard this terribie result 
exclaimed, God forbid! The fact seems 
to be that the rulers made their terrible 
reply in order to seem not to see that 
the parable was a picture of their own 
character and destiny. But the people, 
by their sudden ejaculation, God forbid ! 
showed that they filly understood its 
awful application. The rulers have now 
a thorough reply to their question: By 
what authority doest thou these things ? 

42. Jesus saith unto them—Our Lord 
now proceeds to hint to them that their 
first question, with which they opened 
this @ebate, was, as has just been said, 
corupletely answered, Still under a 
figtra, that of a stone rejected, he indi- 





cates how he, though by them rejected, 
would ultimately prove to be Lord of all, 
whose judgment would grind them to 
powder. The stone which the builders re- 
jected—Psalm exviii, 22. Note the rapid 
yet harmonious changes of our Lord's 
illustration of the stone. The seme stone 
is first a rejected stone; then, second, a 
head corner-stone; then, third, a stwm- 
Lling-stone; and lastly, a stone hurled 
from a balista. 

The stone which the builders reject is 
one which the architect or workman 
thinks too unshapely to be worked into 
the structure, aud so casts it off; and 
this pictures Christ rejected by the Jew- 
ish rulers. The head stone of the corner 
is the large stone placed in the corner 
of a stone edifice, for the purpose of 
binding the two walls firmly together. 
And this describes Christ in his exalta- 
tion in the kingdom of God. Our Lord 
here interrupts the transition of the 
figure to declare, from Psaliu exviii, that 
this exaltation of himself was from God, 
and thus their question as to his author 
ty is completely answered. 

43. From you—<And by this emphatic 
you he directly implies that they are, in 
solemn verity, the condemned husband: 
men of the parable, and will be subject- 
ed to the terrible sentence they hava 
themselves pronounced. Given to a na- 
tion—A race of people. Our Lord here 
predicts again the rejection of the Jewa 
and the call of the Gentiles. 

44. Fall on this stone—He is now a 
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on this stone shall be broken: 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to powder. 

45 And when the chief priests 
and Pharisees had heard his 
parables, they perceived that he 
spake of them. 

46 But when they sought to 


iay hands on him, they feared 
the multitude, because ¥they 
took him for a prophet. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ND Jesus answered #an} 
spake unto them again by. 
parables, and said, 





@ Iga, 60.12; Dan. 2. 44.——y Verse 11; Luke 


7.16; John 7, 40.—a Luke 14. 16; Rev. 19. 7,9. 





steumbling-stone ; such stones as are found 
abundantly in the stony region around 
Jerusalem. A man falls over such a 
stone and gets bruised, or has a limb 
broken, perhaps; but he may recover 
himself, and place himself upon the cor- 
ner-stone. Jt shall falli—tIn the siege of 
Jerusalem the stones hurled from the 
military engines, falling upon the Jews, 
did terrible execution. Mr. Milman says 
that the Roman army ‘threw stones, 
the weight of a talent,a distance of two 
furlongs upon the walls. The Jews set 
men to watch the huge rocks which 
came thundering down upon their heads. 
They were easily visible from their ex- 
treme whiteness, (this it seems must 
have been by night;) the watchmen 
shouted aloud in their native tongue, 
“The bolt is coming!” on which they all 
bowed their heads and avoided the 
blow. The Romans found out this, and 
blackened the stones, which now tak- 
ing them unawares, struck down and 
crushed not merely single men, but 
whole ranks.” 

If our Lord’s words are not sufficient- 
ly precise to limit the allusion to the 
balista, still they receive a forcible illus- 
tration from the engine. 

Grind him to powder—A very unsuit- 
able translation, as there is nothing in 
the original Greek that signifies either 
grind or powder. The precise phrase is, 
shall winnow him. That is, shall scatter 
him as a winnowing fan scatters the 
chaff. There is probably an allusion to 
Daniel ii, 34, 35, where the great stone 
seatlers the other kingdoms “like the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floor.” 

Thus has our Lord ansvvered the de- 
mands of these men for his authority. 
He is God’s Son who has come for the 





fruits of the kingdom. If they reject 
him, they will yet find that he is Lord 
of all. 

46. They feared the multitude—During 
all his quiet teachings in the temple 
during the Passion Week, and under his 
most terrible rebukes, they are, as it were, 
spell-bound, and unable to lift a hand 
against him until his work is done. 
They took him for a prophet—As the 
conscience of the common people was 
in favour of John the Baptist, so now 
was it so far on the side of Christ as to 
receive him, not indeed as the Son, but 
as a messenger to the vineyard. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tuesday of Passion Week. 
§ 114.—PARABLE OF THE WEDDING OF 
THE Kin@’s Son, 1-14. 

At the close of the last chapter there 
seems to have been a suspension of the 
discourse of the Lord to the Pharisees,- 
which he uttered in reply to their de- 
mand for his authority for his doinzs. 
They seem to have consulted as to the 
expediency of laying hands upon him 
They conclude that this is not safe, 
and our Lord takes the occasion stil) 
farther to prosecute his answer to thei: 
question, or rather his discourse in con. 
sequence of that question. 

In this parable our Lord illustrates 
the dealings of God with the Jews from 
the commencement to the time of the 
destruction of the Jewish state and 
church, 2-7; then he traces the vocation 
of the Gentiles until the judgment day, 
8-10; and finally the condemnation in 
judgment of those who are clad, (like 
the Pharisees he disphites with,) not in 
the righteousness of Christ, but in their 
own, 11-]4 


A. D. 383. 


2 The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a certain king, which 
inade a marriage for his son, 

3 And sent forth his servants 
to call them that were bidden 
to the wedding: and they would 
not come. 

4 Again, he sent forth other 
servants, saying, Tell them 
which are bidden, Behold, I 
have prepared my dinner: ?my 

b Proverbs 9. 2; John 6. 50, 58. 
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oxen and my fatlings are killed, 
and all things are ready: come 
unto the marriage. 

5 But ‘they made light of é¢, 
and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to hismerchandise: 

6 And the remnant took his 
servants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and slew them. 

7 But when the king heard 
thereof, he was wroth: and he 


—<_— 


ce Gen, 25, 34; Rom. 2. 4; Heb. 2. 3. 














2. [ike unto a certain king—This 
parable is an expansion of the one in 
Luke xiv, 16. This is delivered later 
in our Lord’s history, after the guilt of 
his enemies had become more glaring, 
and their punishment more sure. Our 
Lord therefore changes the rich man to. 
a kiug; paints the guilt of the rejecters 
In more aggravated colours; assigns 
them a more terrible destruction, pro- 

~ secutes the history of their being sup- 
p'anted by the Gentiles; and traces it 
even urtil their condemnation at the 
judgment day. The king is God the 
Father Almighty; the Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the marriage is his es- 
pousing the Church on earth; the mar- 
riage supper is the participation of the 
Gospel by men. 

3. Sent forth his servants—This verse 
Geseribes the preaching of the Gospel 
before the death of Christ, namely, by 
the apostles and seventy. Call them 
thal were bidden—In Eastern countries 
a double callis given to guests at an 
entertainment: the first to allow them 
ehance to prepare, and the second to 
inform them that the time has arrived, 
and all is ready. So these guests now 
to be culled had all been bidden. The 
very plan. of the Gospel bids every man 
to come; and then the ministry go 
forth to call those whom the Gospel has 
bidden. 

4. Sent forth other servants—After 
the great sacrifice of the Lamb of God 
had made all things ready, other ser- 
vants went fortn. We have therefore 
in verses 4~7 the Gospel history to the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Vou. L—17 


Tt is true that many of the servants 
seut forth after the crucifixion were the 
same persons as went forth before the 
crucifixion. But they were other in 
their commission, and were accompa- 
nied by other ministers of the word. 
All things are ready—The great enter- 
tainment has been made, the table of 
salvation las been spread, and all things 
are ready for acceptance. Futlings— 
This word includes all animals that are 
fattened for food. 

5. Made light of ti—We have in these 
two verses two classes of rejecters of 
the Gospel described; namely, those 
who slight its offers, and they who per- 
secute its offerers. Of tle former we 
have in this verse described also two 
classes, namely, those who go to enjoy 
the estate they have, and those who go 
to get gain they have not by traffic. 

6. Remnant—The persecutors are the 
comparative few and more violent. 
Strauss objects that it is unnatural to 
represent men as murdering those who 
merely come to invite them to a mar- 
riage. But he forgets that this is a 
king’s invitation; and the persons are 
in a state of rebellious hostility to their 
sovereign, and simply avail themselves 
of this chance of showing their hostil- 
ity tohim. They are therefore guilty 
of treason. Similar was the offence of 
Vashti in refusing to obey the invita- 
tion of the king. Esther i, 12. And 
this is a significant picture of the mad- 
ness of man’s rebellion against the mer- 
ey of God. 

7. Wroth— Wrathful. After tho 
preachers of the Gospel had proclaimed 
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sent. forth “his armies, and de-| 10 So those servants went out 


stroyed those murderers, and 
burned up their city. 

8 Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they 
which were bidden were not 
* worthy. 

9 Go ye therefore into the 
highways, and as many as ye 
shall find, bid to the marriage. 


into the highways, and ‘ gather- 
ed together all as many as they 
found, both bad and good: and 
the wedding was furnished with 
guests. 

11 GY And when the king came 
in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man £ which had not on 
a wedding garment: 





d Dan. 9. 26; Luke 19, 27.—e Chap. 10. 11.13; 
Acts 13. 46; Rev. 3. 4.—/ Chap. 13. 3%, 47. 


972 Corinthians 5.3; Ephesians 4. 24; Colossians 
3. 10, 12: Revelation 3, 4; 16. 15; 19. 8. 





‘the doctrines of their risen Saviour, 
anid the bitterest contempt and per- 
secution, for near forty years after his 
death, the iniquities of the Jews became 
full, God in his providence sent the 
Romans, who destroyed their city, re- 
moved the apparatus of their Church. 
andannihilated their state. Of this series 
of judgments we have here a brief but 
vivid picture, which is more filly, but 
scarce more clearly, filled out in chap. 
xxiv than it is here outlined. Sent 
forth his armies—Perhaps God sent out 
his angelic armies to accomplish the sen- 
tence of his justice upon the guilty city 
and race. (Rey. xix, 14.) But the ar- 
mies of Vespasian and Titus, as being 
instruments of God's vengeance, may 
be celled Ais armies. Of the move- 
inents of even wicked men, he may so 
avail himself as to accomplish his own 
righteous purposes without any merit 
on their part, or any approval or com- 
pulsion or inevitable causation or deerce 
on his, So God says, Isaiah x, 5: “O 
Assyrian, rod of mine anger.” Jer. 
xxv, 9: “ Nebuchadnezzar my servant.” 
Their city—It was once the king’s city ; 
it is now the city of the murderers, and 
tho armies that destroyed it are reckon- 
ed as his. 

8. Then saith he—As the Jews are 
now cast off, God will call the Gentiles 
to partake of his Gospel. Not worthy— 
They had rendered themselves un- 
worthy of farther offers by their re- 
iection of those they ! ad received. 











The word highways seems to signify 
the intersection of the city streets; 
which were the natural places to find 
the largest number of men to invite. 
The king had at first invited the se- 
lect classes; but they having refused to 
come, he now sends for the despised 
and poor. 

10. So these servents went out—Unto 
the Gentile world, going, that is, “into 
all the world, to preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” The minister is sent of 
God. The ministry is a divine institn- 
tion, sanctioned by Christ, and will last 
to the Judgment day. Both tad and good 
—That is, every sort of character, moral 
or vicious. Yet the good are not too 
good to need the Gospel, nor the bud so 
bad as to have no hope if they will ac- 
cept it. 

ll. When the king came in to see the 
guests—The parabolic history overleaps 
vast spaces of time, and at one spring 
brings us to the judgment day. ‘This 
is figured under the image of the hing 
coming in to see the marriage guests. 
So this marriage lasts from the time of 
the coming of the Son of man to the 
time of his second appearing. Grandees 
who gave entertainments in ancient 
times, used to enter the dining hall after 
the guests were seated. Suetonius de- 
scribes the Emperor Augustus as com: 
ing in while his yucsts were at table, 
and leaving pefore they had risen. 
Hud net on a wedding garment—In the 
Kast mich’ more regard is paid to the 


9. Into the highways—Not into the | proprieties of costume for particular oe: 


country, a3 some mi¢ht think; for the 
whole transaction belongs to the city. 


casions than among us. To appear at 
court without a court dress is indeed, 
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12 And he’ saith unto hin, | 
Friend, how camest thou in hith- 
er not having a wedding gar- 
ment? And he was speechless. 
13 Then said the king to the 
servants, Bind him hand and 
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foot, and take him away, and 
cast him into outer darkness; 
there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

14 'For many are called, but 
few are chosen. 





h Chap. 8. 12. 


in monarchical countries, viewed as an 
insult. But to appear at a royal mar- 
riage in one’s ordinary dress could have 
nothing less in it than the most gross 
contempt. 

12. Friend—There is here the polite- 
ness of solemn rebuke. Speechless— 
The spirit of brave contempt has de- 
serted him at the trying time. Men, 
who are now loquacious and brave in 
sin and ungodly error, will be terribly 
dumb in the hour when conscious guilt 
within responds to the terrible voice of 
God’s judgment without. 

It is plainly presupposed that he was 
fully able to have been clothed with the 

_ proper garments. Poor though he was, 
itis not his poverty but his neglect, or 
his contempt, which has prevented his 
supplying himself with the proper gar- 
ments. And this is illustrated by the 
fact that in Kastern countries, and in 
some degree among the Romans, the 
custom existed of supplying to the 
guests the proper vesture for the festal 
vceasion. That this custom existed in 
ancient times is rendered probable by 
such passages as Gen. xli, 42; 2 Kings 
x, 22; Hsther vi, 3; Revelation ii, 5. 
So Charden narrates that the vizier of 
a Persian Shah lost his life for not 
appearing before his sovereign in a gift 
robe. 

It will then be noted this man rep- 
resents the Pharisee who rejects the 
ottered righteousness of Christ, and ap- 
pears in judgment in his own right- 
eousness. It is not the case of the 
thousands who pay no attention to the 
invitation of the feast, or those who 
persecute the inviters. It is one of 
those men good enough, in their own 
esteem, 10 come and stand the gaze of 
the host in their own natural] character, 
slighting the robe of “the righteousness | 
of God.” What was this but the case | 














i Chap. 20. 16, 





of the very men with whom our Lord 
is now ecntending? 

But why does cur Lord suppose but 
one man of this character? Doubtless 
for two reasons. One is, that to sup- 
pose many would be to destroy the 
good order of the feast by supposing toc 
great a breaking up. ‘The second is, 
that any Pharisee in the company whe 
might have conscience enough left, 
might feel it to be his own single case 
and tremble. 

And he who reads, as well as those 
who heard, has abundant reason to be 
earnest lest this one be a true picture 
of his own case. Unless clothed in 
“the fine linen which is the righteous- 
ness of the saints,” we shall be found 
guilty of a sad contempt when we ap- 
pear before God, for which we shall be 
speechless when he puts the awful, 
How ? 

13. Servants—The officers. A differ- 
ent word and a different class of per- 
sons from the one who called to the 
wedding. Bind him—As lictors bind 
a criminal for his doom. Outer dark- 
ness — The out-door darkness. The 
guilty guest in the parable is thrown 
from the splendour of the banquet into 
the horrors of the midnight street. See 
uote on chap. viii, 12. 

14. For many ure called—The Ligh 
and the low, the good and the bad, were 
called to come to the marriage feast. 
Few are chosen—Or elected, as the word 
means. Myriads are not chosen because 
they do not come. And we know not 
how many who come fail of being 
chosen, because they have not accept- 
ed salvation by Christ. The dogma 
that they are not chosen because they 
are secretly predestinated by God’s 
decree not to be chosen, affirms simply 
what is not said or implied. That dog- 
ma would lay the blame on God, and 
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15 F4Then went the VPhari- 
sees, and took counsel how 
they might entangle him in his 
talk. 

16 And they sent out unto 





MATTHEW. 


A. D. 33. 
him thew discip.es with the 
Herodians, saying, Master, we 
know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in trath, 
neither carest thou for any man-: 


_— 





3 Mark 12. 13; 


Luke 20. 20. 





not upon those who are not chosen, 
aud charge insincerity upon the call. 
It is to be noted that the choosing is 
after the calling. 


§ 115.—PHARISEES, HERODIANS, SAD- 
DUCEES, AND A SCRIBE QUESTION JE- 
Sus. JESUS QUESTIONS THE PHARI- 
suns, 15-46. i 

The Pharisees had now, in answer 

to their question as to his authority, 

(chap. xxi, 23,) listened to some three 

home-coming and searching parables. 

They now resort to allies for “aid, First, 

they bring up the Herropians, who 

retire from. the~ encounter silenced, 

16-22. . Then come up the Sappu- 

CEES, who retire in similar defeat, 

23-33. - Then from a group of the 

Pharisees a LAWYER tries him with a 

question, and is forced to acknowledge 

the wisdom of his answer; and finally 

the Lord, taking the aggressive with a 

query, completes their confusion and 

overthrow, 34-46. Jesus in the next 
chapter turns to the people and to his 
disciples. 

15. Entangle him in his talk—Ensnare 
him, (a metaphor drawn from taking 
wild birds,) Ly involving him with the 
government ; or'by exposing his igno- 
rance upon some point of law or religion. 

16. Herodians—The Herodians were 
a political party rather than a religious 
sect.. They were probably the partizan 
supporters of the Herod family, and so 
favourable to the Roman dominion. 
They. were not therefore very strenuous 
for the peculiarities of the Jewish re- 
ligion. 

“It was about one hundred and twenty 
years previous to this’ time that the 
Roman “geucral Pompey, acting as 
arbiter between two rival claimants to 
the Jewish government, had subjugated 
Judea to the Roman sway. By Roman 








in authority over different prcvinces of 
Palestine. The pure Jews were grieved 
to see cruel and avaricious rulers ap- 
pointed over their native land; theatres 
and Grecian gaities introduced contrary 
to Jewish manners; the Roman eagles 
displayed upon the military standards; 
the Tower of Antonia so refitted as to 
command the temple under Roman arms, 
and the high priests so often avd ca- 
priciously removed by the Roman tulers 
as to make that ancient and sacred 
dignity almost an annual appointment. 

This state of things was doubtless 
sustained by the Herodians. And yet 
Herod Antipas was at this time plotting 
to attain for his own royalty an inde- 
pendence of Roman power. He was 
secretly aiming to acquire the domin- 
ion, not only of Galilee but of Judea, 
which was his natural inheritance from 
his father Herod the Great. For this 
purpose he had formed a secret alliance 
with Artabanus, king of Parthia, and 
kept concealed military equipments for 
70,000 men. The plot was revealed to 
the emperor by Agrippa, (see note on 


‘chap. xiv,) and Herod Antipas was 


banished to Gaul, where he died. The 
Herodians were, therefore, probably 
parties who at heart favoured the 
Herod family, as heads of an indepen- 
dent sovereignty. 

Extremely opposed to this party of 
Herodians was the faction of Judas the 
Gaulonite, who held that it was rebel- 
lion against God to submit to the Ro- 
mans or to pay to them tribute. - These 
were fanatical Jews, going indeed be- 
yond the law; for there is nothing in the 
Old Testament forkidding to ‘submi 
when conquered by a foreign power. 
The whole nation so submitted when 
conquered and carried to Babylon 
Master, we know—They tell true, but 
with a most false intention.  Nezthey 


power the Herord family was sustained | carest thou for any man—Not even 
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for thon regardest not the per- 


son of men. 

17 Tell us therefore, What 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Cesar, or 
not ? 

18 But Jesus perceived their 
wickedness, and said, Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 
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19 Show me the tribute mon- 
ey. And they brought unto 
him a ‘penny. : 

20 And he saith unto them, 
Whose és this image and *su- 
perscription ? 

21 They say unto him, Cesar’s, 
Then saith he unto them, * Ren. 
der therefore wnto Cesar the 





1Gr. denurion. See chap, 18. 28.—2 Or, 


inscription ?——k Chap. 17. 25; Rom. 13. 7. 





Herod himself. They put on the 
air of expecting complete indepen- 
dence from him, under the hope that 
he will commit himself to some rebel- 
licus sentiment. 

17. Lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or 
not—If he say no, then he will incur 
the hostility of government. If yes, he 
loses the favour of the people, by which 
of late he had been so completely pro- 
tected. The tribute was a poll-tax, or 
levy of a denarius upon every person, 

- imposed by the Roman government 
ever since Judea became a province. 
Ovsar was a name common to all the 
emperors, derived originally from Julius 
Cesar, the proper founder of Roman 
imperialism in the place of the old re- 
public. ‘he present emperor was Ti- 
berius. 

19. Show me the tribute money—Tie 
rule of dominion among the Jews them- 
selves was, ‘He is sovereigu who 
‘stamps the coin.” By the very fact 


then that they had at hand as eurrent 
coin the Roman penny, they ackuowl- 
edged that the emperor was the estab- 
lished and settled governor of the coun- 
try. ; 
Besaiht unto him a penny—The Ro- 
man deuarius was lirst coined B. C. 269, 























—S—a 


four years after the close of the first 
Punie war. It became current coin in 
Judea after its subjection. It was the 











pay of a day’s labour in Palestine; a 
soldier’s pay was less. Like our word 
dime, it signifies ten, that is, ten ases, 
but it was nearer the value of our shil- 
ling, being about fifteen cents. 

-20. Image and superscription—The 
image was probably the likeness of the 
Roman emperor Tiberius Cesar. The 
superscription was the motto upon thie 
coin, which declared his sovereignty. 
In earlier ages the coin bore the symbols 
of the republic. 

21. They say unto him, Cesar’s—And 
thus they acknowledge that Cesar’s 
superiority is peacefully submitted to 
in the quiet of society and the commer- 
cial exchanges. The things which are 
Cesar’s—If you consent to receive the 
gift of peace and order from Cesar, you 
must consent to render the payment o1 
the expenses of his government. 

In this reply our Lord evades the 
peculiarity of every party, yet sustains 
the truth in question. ‘The Iferodians 
cannot complain, for Cesar’s govera- 
ment is not attacked. The Pharisees 
cannot complain, for his decision is but 
their own confession putin shape. The 
very Gaulonites cannot complain; forhe 
does not decide that there are no just 
grounds for revolutionizing the govern» 
ment from the foundations, and asserts 
ing independence alike of Cesar’s co'n 
and Cesar’s authority. All he decides 
is, that while Cesar’s government is 
the acknowledged government, it must 
receive its dues. Our Lord refused to 
act as a political patriot or as a political 
arbiter. He simply decides as a relig- 
ious teacher that government is right, 
and that an acknowledged government 
must receive the dues of a governiaert, 
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things which are Cesar’s; and 
unto God the things that are 
God’s. 

22 When they heard these 
words, they marvelled, and left 
him, aud went their way. 

23 F!The same day came to 
him the Sadducees, ™ which say 
that there is no resurrection, and 
asked him, 

24 Saying, Master, ® Moses 
said, If a man die, having no 
children, his brother shall marry 
his wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. 


25 Now there were with us 
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seven brethren: and the first, 
when he had married a wife, 
deceased, and, having no issue, 
left his wife unto his brother: 

26 Likewise the second also, 
and the third, unto the *seventh. 

7 And last of all the woman 
died also. 

28 Therefore in the resurrec- 
tion whose wife shall she be of 
the seven ? for they all had her. 

29 Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Ye do err, °not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God. 

30 For in the resurrection they 





UMark 12, 18: Luke 20, 27,.—m Acts 23.8 * 


nm Deut. 25. 5.—8 Gr. seven——o John 20. 9. 





Unto God the things that are God'’s— 
But Cesar has no right to infringe the 
rights of God. Human laws are limit- 
ed by the divine law. The Christian 
must as far as possible comply with 
both. Where the human law conflicts 
with the divine, he must obey the latter 
and suffer the consequences. 

22. Marvelled—The Herodians had 
doubtless been induced by the Pharisees 
to suspect that Christ was setting up a 
royalty in opposition to Cesar; but they 
find that he lays down maxims that 
not even a Roman would deny. 

ENCOUNTER WITH THE SADDUCEES, 
23-33. (See note preceding vetse 14.) 

23. Say that there is no resurrection— 
And their intention is to show from 
Moses, that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion involves an inexplicable difficulty. 

24, Moses said, If a man die—Deut. 
xxv, 5, 6. This law requiring a man 
to marry the widow of a deceased elder 
brother and raise up children as being 
his, was intended to prevent the loss of 
the memory of a son of Abraham. It 
was a part of the system by which the 
memory of the institutes of the old and 
true religion was to be preserved. 

25. Seven brethren—The foundation 
of this imaginary case is in the apoery- 
phal book of Tobit iii, 8. The Saddu- 
cees assume that the resurrection in- 
cludes tho revival of the relations exist- 








ing in the present world. Consequent- 
ly any second marriage produces this 
supposed contest in the world to come. 
How much more a sevenfold marriage. 
The Pharisees believed that the resur- 
rection would take place at Messiah’s 
coming, and a renovated realm should 
be established, in which the risen dead 
would engage in all the affairs of a new 
but sublunary life. Marriage, procrea- 
tion, building, government would all 
continue. The difficulty stated by the 
Sadducees would, in that case, truly 
arise. Which of several risen husbands 
should have the risen wife? Which o? 
a line of princes should be king? 

29. Ye doerr—To err means to wan- 
der. They do not merely make a mis- 
take, but they wander in ignorance o. 
the Scriptures. Not knowing the Scrip- 
tures— What they have to say, namely, 
with regard to man’s relations in eter- 
nity. Nor the pewer of God—By which 
he is able to carry our resurrection 
through, despite all the difficulties raised 
by theology or science. liven at the 
present day the main objections against 
the resurrection are at issue with its 
possibility, through not knowing the 
Scriptures and the power of (rod. 

30. For—He first corrects their first 
error, namely, regarding human rela- 
tionships in a future world. Jn the 
resurrection—Ir the resurrectio2 stave 
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neither marry, nor are given in 
marrage, but Pare as the angels 
of God in heaven. 

31 But as touching the resur- 
rection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken un- 
to you by God, saying, 

32 47 am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the 
living. 








p 1 John 3. 2.-—y Exod, 3.6. 16: Mark 12. 26; 
Luke 20. 87; Acts 7, 32; ILeb. 11. 16. 





Neither marry—Spoken of males. Given 
in marriage—Spoken of females. Our 
sexual relations cease with the present 
state. As the angels—Not that they are 
angels; as Some imagine that angels 
are truly gloritied saints. But they are 
as free from corporeal propensities us 
the angels. Birth and death, food and 
digestion, planting and harvesting, be- 
long not to that state. 

32. I am the God—That is, the eter- 
nal God. Not a temporal nor a mortal 
God, but an eternal and an immortal. 
Of Abraham—An eternal God, standing 
in the relation of God to Abraham. And 
if Abrahami’s be an eternal God, Abra- 
ham must be henceforth eternal. For 
if cne party to the relation be eternal, 
and the relation itsei? be cternal, the 
other party must be eternal 

This meaning would naturally if not 
necessarily arise from the mre words; 
but it was surely the true meaning to 
the inspired mind of Moses, as it is the 
true meaning of God himself in speaking 
these words to Moses. Hence our Lord, 
with ‘livino emphasis, raised, for a few 
moments, ~ven the gross minds of these 
Sadducees to the elevated standpoint 
of Moses himself. For Moses did not 
ecnceive that God was the God of 
Abraham, as he might be the God of a 
perishing animal, or a bubble. The 
being who is elevated enough to have a 
true immortal God to be his God, must 
himself be neither the creature of time 
nor annihilation. Zhe God of the dead 
—Of those now dead, or whoever will be 
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33 And when the multitude 
heard this, * they were astonished 
at his doctrine. 

34 ¥ * But when the Pharisees 
had heard that he had put the 
Sadducees to silence, they were 
gathered together. 

35 Then one of them, which 
was talawyer, asked Aim a ques- 
tion, tempting him, and saying, 

36 Master, which és the great 
commandment in the law ? 


r Chapter 7. 28.— 8 Mark 12. 28, 
t Luke 10. 25. 











dead. Our Lord here uses the word 
dead in the sense of these Sadducees 
with whom he is conversing, to signify 
extinct. God is not the God of the ex- 
tinct or even of the extinguishable or 
transitory, but of the living. And Luke 
adds, ‘‘ For they all live unto him:” they 
live by their relation to him who is 
their God. 

33. They were astonished at his doce 
trine—Our Lord reanimated the dead- 
letter of the Old Testament in such a 
way as to astonish their minds and 
elevate their hearts. He poured the 
sense of immortality upon their spirit, 
from the pages that had by thie lifeless 
teachings of their masters contained the 
sentence of death. 

QUESTION WITH THE LAWYER, 34-40. 

34. Put the Sadducees- to stlence—He 
had first silenced the Pharisees, tliex 
the Herodians, aud last of all the Sad- 
ducees. See note preceding verse 15. 
A candid lawyer from their own com- 
pany now yentures to question him, 
with the purpose, indeed, to tempt, that 
is, to fry him, but also with the purpose 
of yielding, where truth required. T7’hey 
were gathered together—They collect mto 
a consulting group. 

35. One of them—Who seems to have 
been of their party, and knew too their 
plots and plans. He will try Jesus 
with a profound question, and fairly see 
what is his depth. A lawyer—One who 
was prolesscdly well read in the law of 
Moses. 

36. Great commandment—The Jew: 
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a7 Jesus said unto him, "Thon 
shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

38 This is the first and great 
commandment. 

39 And the second 7s like unto 
it, *Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 





u Deut, 6.5: 10. 12; 30.6; Luke 10. 27,—-+ Lev. 
19. 18; chap. 19. 19: Mark 12. 31; Luke 10. 27; 





ish Talmud reckons the positive laws 
of Moses at 248, and the negative at 
365, the sum being 613. To keep so 
many laws, said the Jews, is an angel’s 
work, and so they had much question 
which was the great commandment, so 


that they might keep ¢haé in lieu of- 


keeping the whole. 

31. Jesus satd—Jesus gave him not 
only that whicb is greatest, but that 
which, if properly kept, will indeed 
keep the whole. Heart. ..soul. ..mind— 
All the affections and powers of the 
man. 

39. Second is like unto it—Like in being 
founded in love; like in being in fact in- 
cluded in the first. For, if we love God 
completely, we shall perform all our 
duties to his creatures. ds thyself—So 
that we may love ourselves. ‘The Scrip- 
tures teach self-denial, but they do not 
teach self-annihilation. They forbid 
selfishness, but they do not forbid self- 
love. The love of our neighbor may 
not be of the same kind with the love 
of ourself. It may have more of a 
moral and less of an instinctive nature. 
Thus the love we have for our neigh- 
bour is different from the love we 
have for our nearest connections. The 
parental and conjugal relations require 
of us peculiar duties and peculiar feel- 
ings. 

If I would love my neighbour as my- 
self, 1 must not require him to do for 
me or my family the duties I do to my- 
self or my family; siuce i do not desire 
io do such duties for him or his family. 
If 1 luve my ueighbour as myself, I 
shall ce willing to do all my duties in 

“my own proper place, and allow him to 
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40 ¥On these two command 
ments hang all the law and the 
prophets. 

41 YF While the Pharisces 
were gathered together, Jesus 
asked them, 

42 Saying, What think ye of 
Christ ? whose son is he? They 
say unto him, 7’he son of David. 





Rom, 13. 9; Gal. 5. 14; James 2. 8.—y Chap 
7, 12; 1 Tim. 1. 5,—+ Mark 12. 35; Luke 2, 41. 





do the duties and reap the enjoyments 
of his proper place. This law is there- 
fore the same as the golden rule, the 
former being stated as the law of the 
inner man, the latter his rule of externa, 
action. ; 

The observance of this law would 
put an end to all injustice, violence, op 
pression, and war. 

40. On these two...hang—They are 
the statement of that temper of heart 
from which we all acknowledge that 
the keeping of all the law and _ pro- 
phets would arise.- Law and the pro- 
phets—The law given by God, with the 
prophets to enforce and predict the 
cousequences of obedience or infringe- 
ment. 

THE LORD’s QUESTION TOUCHING THE 
Curist, 41-46. 

41, Jesus asked them—The Lord has 
answered all their questions one by 
one as the opposers brought them forth. 
He will now turn the tables upon them 
to try them with a most deep and all- 
important question. 

42. What think ye of Christ ?—Thcy 
have had plenty of law questions; they 
will now have a Gospel question. So 
wisely and so skillfully did he select 
this last question, as at once to point 
their minds to the great source of 
salvation, and yet leave them in de- 
feat and dismay, simply because they 
close their minds against the truth. 
Christ—As we have before said. (chap- 
ter i, 1,) Christ is the Greek word for 
the Hebrew Messiah. The Lord there- 
fore asks, What think ye of the Mes- 
siah as predicted in the Old ‘festa 
meut? 


or 
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43 Ile saith unto them, How 
then doth David in spirit call 
him Lord, saying, 

44 *VThe Lorp said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ? 

45 If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son? ’ 

46 "And no man was able to 





@ Psalm 110.1; Acts 2. 34; 1 Corinthians 15, 5; 
Hebrews 1. 13: 10. 12, 13.——b Luke 14.26. 


answer him a word, ‘neither 
durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more quwes- 
tions. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HEN spake Jesus to the mul- 
titude, and to his disciples, 
2 Saying, * The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit-in Moses’ seat: 


e Mark 12, 34: Luke X. 40.—a Nehemiak 
8. 4,8; Malachi2. 7; Mark 12. 38; Luke 20, 45, 








43. In spirit—That this signifies un- 
der divine inspiration is clear from Mark, 
who expresses it, ‘For David himself 
by the Holy Ghost said.” Our Lord 
decides that David was the author of 
the Psalm, and that he wrote under 
divine inspiration. 

44. The Lord said unto my Lord— 
Our Lord quotes from Psalm ex. In this 
Psalm, (which has been applied by both 
the Jewish and Christian Church to the 
Messiah) David describes the Messiah as 
his own Lord sitting at the right hand 
of God, who subdues all his cuemies 
beneath “his feet On my right hand— 
The place of honour. The beir or high- 
est dignitary customarily sat at the roy- 
al right hand nearest the king, the next 
in dignity on the king's left. 7i—Sit 
until then; but the words do not im- 
ply that his royal state shall then 
cease. Thy fovtstool— An allusion to 
the mode of ancient conquerors, who 
put their foot upon the leads of sub- 
jugated toes in token of their own su- 
premacy. 

45. If David then call him Lord, how 
is he his son?--Here was a poiut for 
them to explain. Nor can they admit 
it without acknowledging that while he 
is human as descended from David, so 
he is divine as the right haud assessor 
of the Almighty. It shows that his 
royalty is not on earth but in heaven. 
He sits at the right hand of God as King, 
while his enemies on earth are being 
subdued before him. On the Jewish 
view, our Lord was to be a conquering 
descendant of David on the Jewish 
throne. 











tween the lordship and sonship ct 
Christ, they are unable to explain. 

46. Ask him any more questions—This 
closes his debate with them, and closes 
all earthly debate with these his ene- 
mies forever. Next he is brouglit be- 
fore their judgment seat; and last they 
are to he brought before his judginent 
bar. So men gainsay him here to mcet 
their doom hereafter. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tuesday of Passion Week. 


§$ 116.—JESUS, IN HEARING OF UIS 
DiscipLES AND THE MULTITUDE, Rb- 
PROVES SCRIBES “AND PUARISERS 
wit A DivINE ELOQUENCE, 1-39. 


1. Zo the multitude, and to. his disciples 
—His active enemies have-each made 
their assault and departed) He now 
turns to his own disciples and the mul- 
titude, warns them of the wickedness 
and danger of these his enemies, (1-12,) 
pronounces the approaching woes of 
Jerusalem, (13-36,) and closes with a 
strain of melting tenderness over tlie 
guilty city, (37-39.) 

2. Sit in Moses’ seat—By being tire 
transcribers, readers, and teachers of 
Moses’ words. The seat or cathedru was 
also used by Grecian philosophers in 
lecturing, who were thence called 
cathedrarti. The synagogue expound- 
ers stood while reading the very words 
of the law, but sat while expounding it 
These scribes and Pharisees were in no 
way the successors of Moses by ordina- 
tion or lineal descent. They had not, 


The relation therefore be-| any more than the Sadducces or [cro 
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3 All therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that ob- 
serve and do; but do not ye 
atter their works: for > they say, 
and do not. 

4 °For they bind heavy bur- 
dens and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them on men’s shoulders; 


MATTHEW. 


A. D. 33. 


but they ¢tnaemselves will not 
move them with one of their 
fingers. 

5 But all their works they da 
for to be seen of men: *they 
make broad their phylacteries, 
and enlarge the borders of their 
garments, 





& Roi, 2. 19, &c.—e Luke 11. 46; Acts 
15. 10° Gal. 6, 13. 


d Chap. 6. 1, 2, 5, 16.—é Num. 15, 58: Deut. 
6. 8; 22. 12; Prov. 3. 3. 





dians, a regular organic office. Their 
seat was not an apostolic throne, an 
episcopal see, or any successional po- 
sition whatever. All they had was a 
reading desk and chair, from which, 
as from Moses himself, the words 

of Moses could come forth. The 

Greek word for sit signifies, have 

seated themselves. : 

3. Bid you observe—Not certain- 
ly the traditions of men; for those 
he has most unsparingly con- 
demned. Chap. xv, 3. But when- 
soever truly sitting in Moses’ seat - 
and traly delivering, in their own or 
Moses’ words, the law, that do. 
Meanwhile the copy of the law is 
ever in your reach, as your check 
upon them. Do not err by not 
knowing the Scriptures. 

No argument can be drawn from 
this entire passage in favour of 
apostolic succession, of submission 
of the people to wicked pastors, or 
of the closing of the Bible to popu- 
lar perusal. 

4, Heuvy burdens and grievous to 
be borne—Namely, the unauthorized 
traditional observances which they 
impose. These our Lord repudiates in 
pointed terms. In binding these burdens, | 
the scribes do not sit in Moses’ seat. They 
sit in their own seat, and deliver worth- 
less and dead dogmas. Move them with 
one of their fingers—They are physicians 
who will not take their own medicines. 
Surely the most unscrupulous support- 
er of ecclesiastical succession will not 
claim that our Lord meant that such 
burdens should be carried by the backs 
of his own followers. On the contrary, 
he expressly tauglit his disciples to dis- 
tegard the prescription of washirg the 





hands, as a ritual observance, before 
they eat, although required by scribes 
who professedly sat in Moses’ seat. 

5. Phylacteries—The Greek word sig- 
nifying preservatives. The phyiactery 


was a passage of Scripture, written on 
parchment, folded up, and tied on the 
forehead, so that it should be always in 
front of their eyes.. This was a kind of 
mechanical observance of Deut. vi, 8, 
where Moses says of his laws: “Thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes.” The phylactery be- 
came in popular estimation, an amulet ta 
repel demons, diseases, and other evils, 
Enlarge the borders of their garments— 
Moses lad ordered the Israelites to dis 
tinguish themselves from the heathen 


A. D. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


6 ‘And love the uppermost 
rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, 

7 And greetings in the mar- 


JF Mark 12. 38, 39; Luke 11. 43; 20. 46; 
3 John 9. 





kets, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi, Rabbi. 

8 &€But be not ye called Rab- 
bi: for one is your Master, even 


g Jaines 3.1. See 2 Cor. 1. 243 
1 Pet. 5, 3. 











by fringes of blue, in the borders of their 
garments. So, as circumcision distin- 
guished their bodies, these borders 
Gisinguished their dress. To mark 
their intense Judaism, these men affect- 
ed a very broad border. <A strong ex- 
hibition of national feeling in this way 
was intended to secure popularity. It 
was done in order to be seen of men. 

6. And love the uppermost—Our Lord 
here explains the motive of all this dis- 
play of external holiness and ultra 
Judaism.. They desired to establish 
and enjoy the privileges of a religious 
caste or hierarchy. 1t was not the 
holiness of the people, or their salva- 
tion, or benefit they sought; but a self- 
exaltation into power. Uppermost rooms 
at feasts —It must neyer be forgotten 
that at their meals the ancients used 
not chairs, uor seats, but couches, and 
that they did not szt but recline. Three 


tables were so placed as to form the 
three sides of a square, with the fourth 
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honour. The uppermost room does not 
therefore, signify a high room in the 
house, but the most noble reclining 
place, and this was the uppermost rvem, 
to which their ambition aspired, 

Chief seats in the synagoques—Seats 
in the front of the congregation and 
facing it. See note on Matt. iv, 23. The 
passage might be more strictly render- 
ed, they “love the uppermost reclining- 
places at feasts and the foreseats in the 
synagogues.” The ancients reclined at 
feasts but sat in synagogues. 

7. Greetings in the market places— 
Perversions of the ordinary tokens ot 
social respect to the purpose of estab- 
lishing an abject submission on the part 
of the people and a spirit of man-wor- 
ship. Thereby the Rabbi attained an 
exaltation to the rank of a popular 
demigod, without any quality entitling 
him to veneration. Rabbi—This was the 
honorary title of the Jewish doctor. It 
had three degrees, of which the first was 

rn fe Rab, the great or 
a i | master, The see- 
| i ond was Rabbi, 
| 





i 





my master. The 

third was Rab- 
i boni, my great 
master. The re- 
sults of all this 
| systematic  ti- 
ling were, 1. To 
place the Rabbi 
in a position of 
arbitrary author- 
ity, by which 
truth and false- 
| hood were at his 
mercy. 2. To de- 
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stroy all mental 














Upon the side op- 


open for entrance. 
posite the open entrance was the mas- 
ter’s place; in the middle room of the 
couch occupied by himself, and the po- 
sitions nearest him, we7e the places of 


independence on 
the part of the people, which again re- 
acted to produce a more despotic mas: 
tery in the hierarchy. 

8. Be not ye called Ralbi—This does 
not forbid the ordinary diplomas of Our 


A. DD. 28. 





263 MATTHEW. 
‘Christ; and all ye are_breth- 
ren, 


'9 And call no man your father 
upon the earth: "for one is your 
Father, which is in heaven. 

10 Neither be ye called mas- 
ters: for one is your Master, 
even Christ. 

11 But the that is greatest 
among you shall be your ser- 
yant. 


12 *And whosoever shall exalt 
himself shall be abased; and he 
that shall humble himself shall 
be exalted. 

13 § But !woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypo 
erites! for ye shut up the king 
dom of heaven against men: 
ye neither go in yourselves, nei: 
ther suffer ye them that are 
entering to go in. 





A Isaiah 63.16: Mal. 1.6; chap. 6. 9,—7 Chap. 
20. 26, 27; -Mark 9. 35——k Job 22. 20; Proverbs 


15. 33; 29, 23; Luke 14, 11; 18, 14; James 4. 6; 
1 Peter 5. 5. Luke 11. 52. 





literary institutions, any more than verse 
seven forbids the exchange of the ordi- 
nary civilities of life. Honour is due to 
learning; as wealth to industry, and 
authority to office. It is the thing, not 
the word, which our Lord here condemns 
under the word. Jaster—Our word 
mister is this same word master. If 
the title doctor is unscriptural, then the 
very word which we appropriate to the 
most ordinary man is equally so. We 
are thereby brought to a Quakerism. 
And Quakerism is, in another form, that 
same Phariseeism which is condemned 
in the fourth verse, which interpreted 
Deut. vi, 8, so as to require literal phy- 
lacteries. 

9. Call no man your father — Here 
again we should obviously fall into ab- 
surdity by a bare verbal and literal mode 
of interpretation. Has not the child a 
right to call his own parent father? Our 
Lord does not condemn the greetings 
and appellations which express the cor- 
dial, affectionate, and respectful feelings 
of life. This is the reverse of the Gos- 
pel spirit. But under the symbol of the 
names father, master, and rabbi, he does 
forbid that submission to men which 
stands in the way of our submission to 
our father God, or master Christ, and 
our Rabbi, the Holy Spirit in his word 
and influences. 


The word pope signifies father. If 


ever in the history of men the title Ja- 
ther has been assumed in express trans- 
gression of Christ's command, it is in 
his case. Never has the title been used 
to cover # more despotic or illegitimate 








authority, or to produce a more abject 
surrender of body and soul into the 
hands of ravenous and remorseless men. 
Yet even in this case the guilt is not in 
the title but in the spiritual despotism 
the title expresses. 

11. Shall be your servant —The 
pope indeed styles himself servus ser- 
vorum, servant of servants. And if 
the name fulfilled the thing this would 
be enough. 

12. Whosoever shall ewalt himself—By 
these various modes of assumption. 
Shall be abased—By the divine coudem- 
nation. Hxalted—By the divine appro- 
bation, and the honour that cometh 
from God. This maxim Jesns is repre- 
sented as repeating more times than 
any other. 

“EKigHt WOES UPON THE EXISTING 
POLITICO-RELIGIOUS DESPOTISM, 13-33. 

13. Woe—This is a word of solemn 
denunciation of punishment. As here 
uttered, it implies that calamities of the 
most awful nature are impending over 
its guilty objects from the divine justice. 
Tt is the proclamation of a retributive 
destiny for years and ages of sin. Je- 
sus apostrophises the scribes and Phari- 
sees as if present. 

Shut up the kingdom of heaven— 
They closed the doors of the Gospel 
by their false interpretations and by 
their wicked influence, and prevent- 
ed the-Jewish nation from receiving 
its Messiah. They will neither be 
saved themse?ves, nor allow others to 
be so. For this he pronounces the 
FIRST WOR. 


A.D. 33. 





14 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! ™for ye 
devour widows’ houses, and for 
a pretence make long prayer: 
therefore ye shall receive the 
zreater damnation. 

15 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
compass sea and land to make 
oue proselyte; and when he is 
nade, ye make him twofold 
more the child of hell than your- 
selves. 

16 Woe unto you, "ye blind 
guides, which say, ° Whosoever 
shall swear by the temple, it is 
nothing; but whosoever shall 
swear by the gold of the temple, 
he is a debtor ! 

17 Ye fools and blind:: for 
whether is greater, the gold, ? or 
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the temple that sar.ctifieth the 
gold? 

18 And, Whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but 
whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is ! guilty. 

19 Ye fools and llind: for 
whether 7s greater, the gift, or 
{the altar that sanctificth th 
gift ? 

20 Whoso therefore shall swear 
by the altar, sweareth by it, 
and by all things thereon. 

21 And whoso shall swear by 
the temple, sweareth by it, and 
by “him that dwelleth therein. 

22 And he that shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by ‘the throne 
of God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon. 

23. Woe unto you, scribes and 








m Mark 12. 40; Luke 20, 47; 2 Tim. 8. 6; Titus 
1 1!.—n Chapter 15. 11; verse 24—o Chapter 
§. 33, 34.—p Exod. 30. 29. 


1 Or, debtor. or, bound.—q Exod, 29. 31. 
ri Wings % 13; 2 Chron, 6. 2; Psa. 26, 8; 182. 14, 
& Psa. 11.4; chap, 5, 34; Acts 7. 49. 








Lt. Devour widows’ houses—This was 
done sometimes by plotting with the 
children to deprive their widowed mo- 
ther of her estate, and sometimes by 
inducing the widow to give up her 
estate to themselves for superstitious 
yurposes. For this he pronounces the 
SECOND WOE. Long prayer—It is not 
the length of tne prayer which is their 
crime, but the fact that it is a mere 
pretence. It is used as a cloak to cover 
their rapacity. A very religious rabbi 
would pray nine hours a day. Greater 
damnation—The longer their prayers, 
the nore their sin; for they were an 
appalling mockery of God. 

15. Proselyte—The THIRD WOE is pro- 
nouneed upon their efforts to extend 
their unhallowed dominion. The Jews 
were very zealous to make proselytes, 
and in our Saviour’s day were not a 
little suecessful. .Tivofold more the 
child of hell—They did not sanctify the 

-proselyte from his oid heathen vices, 
and they imparted tc him new Jewish 
wickedness 








A proselyte was a convert from hea- 
thenism to Judaism, Proselytes have 
usually been divided into proselytes o! 
righteousness, which included all who 
went so far as to worship the true God 
and observe the practice of primitive 
morality; and proselytes of the gate, 
including those who entered completely 
into Judaism by circumcision and the 
assuming the obligations of the whole 
Mosaic ritual. This is, however, com< 
paratively a modern division. 

16. Blind yuides, which say—The 
next, Or FOURTH WOE, is pronounced 
upon their false dogmas in regard to 
oaths. See on Matt. v, 34, 35. Swear 
by the gold of the temple—The gold 
here mentioned is not the gilding of 
the edifice, but the offerings of gold in 
its treasury. 

17. Temple that sanctifieth the gold— 
That renders the gold deposit sacred. 

23. Woe—“ The four frst woes are 
past,” says Dr. Stier, “The tour otl ers 
foliow in quick succession, ever heavier 
on the head, ever deeper into the Beart.” 
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Pharisees, hypocrites! ‘for ye 
jay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and "have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, 
judgement, merey, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. 

24 Ye blind guides, which 
Sstrain at a gnat, and swallow 
a camel. 

25 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! ‘for ye 
make clean the outside of the 
eup and of the platter, but with- 
in they are full of extortion and 
@XCESS. 





26 Thou blind  Pharisee, 
«cleanse first that which is with- 
in the cup and platter, that the 
outside of them may be clean 
also. 

27 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! ¥for ye 
are like unto whited sepulzhies, 
which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all un- 
cleanness. 

28 Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity. 





{Luke 11.42. —2Gr. anethon, dil, —w1 Sam. 
15. 22; Hos. 6.6; Mic. 6. 8; chap. 9. 13; 12. 7. 
3 Or, strin oul.—v Mark 7. 4; Luke 11. 39. 





w Isaiah 55.7; Jer. 4. 14: 13. 27; Ezek, 18. 31; 
Luke 6, 45; 2 Corinthians 7.1: Hebrews 10, 22; 
James 4. 8.—y Luke 11. 4; Acts 23. 3. 





The four following woes are pronounced 
upon different forms of hypocrisy. This 
FIFTH WOE is upon an extreme scrupu- 
lousness in regard to the slightest of 
ritual performances, with a slight re- 
morse for the grossest immoralities. 
Our Lord does not condemn the strict- 
ness, but the laxity. 

Pay tithe—The law of tithes is found 
in Levitiens xxvii, 31, upon which the 
following note by Prof. Bush gives a 
concise view: ‘The ‘tithe’ of a thing 
is its tenth part. Of the yearly pro- 
ducts of the land of the Israelites the 
first fruits were deducted; out of the 
rest the tenth part was taken for the 
Levites. Num. xviii, 21.” d/int—The 
herbs mentioned in this verse corres- 
pond mainly to those of the same name 
in Kurope and America. They were 
auuunding in Palestine and so of little 
value. Anise—The aromatic plant, by 
us called dill. Cwmmin—Correspond- 
ing tc the caraway anc used by the 
Orientals as a condiment? 

24. Strain at a gnat—Rather strain 
out a gnat. Our Lord here uses a pro- 
verbial figure, by which a person in 
drinking is represented as fltrating a 
gnat from the liquid, while he will at 
another time swallow down a camel. 


It is a physicai imposs'lity, indeed, | 


‘ 





but its meaning is none the less possible 
in matters of religion and morality. 

Alford remarks: “ The straining of 1 
gnat is not a mere proverbial saying 
The Jews (as do now the Budhists in 
Ceylon and Hindostan) strained their 
wine, ete., carefully, that they might not 
violate Lev. xi, 20, 23, 41, 42, (and it 
might be added Lev. xvii, 10-14.) The 
came] is not only opposed as af immense 
size, but is also wiclean.” Indeed, in 
warm countries, where insect life is 
exceedingly exuberant, straining liquors 
for drinking is often necessary. 

25. Extortion and excess—The SixtH 
WOE is pronounced upon moral hy poe- 
risy, in which men will show a fair 
exterior of conduct, while they are in 
secret practising the most abundant 
wickedness. The two forms of pra- 
fligacy which our Lord selects are se-’ 
cret commercial dishonesty and secret 
licentiousness. 

26. Cup—Or drinking vessel. Piat- 
fer—Or dish for meats or sweetmeats. 
Our Lord compares these men to such 
utensils, which by a cleanly outside 
promised cleanly conteuts, while they 
contained filthy matter. 

28. Righteous unto men. . .frtl of hy 
pocrisy aid iniquity—T ie S2VENTH WOE 
iS pronounced upon pious hypocrisy, ot 
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29 * Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! because 
ye build the tombs of the proph- 
ets, and garnish the sepulchres 
of the righteous, 

30 And say, It we had been in 
the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the 
prophets. 

31 Wherefore ye be witnesses 


unto yourselves, that * ye are the 
children of them which killed 
the prophets. 

32 "Fill ye up then the meas- 
ure of your fathers. 

33 Ye serpents, ye °gencration 
of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell ? 

34 | 4Wherefore, behold, I 
send unto you prophets, and 
wise men, and scribes: and 





2 Luke 11. 47.—«a 1 Kings 19. 10; Acts 7. 52; 
t Thess. 2. 15.—b Genesis 15. 16; Daniel 8, 23; 





1 Thessalonians 2. 16.—c Chapter 3, 7; 12.84, 
d Chapter 21. 34, 35; Luke 11. 49, 





religious insincerity. Our Lord illus- 
trates this by a most striking metaphor, 
taken from a class of objects very ta- 
miliar around Jerusalem. 

“There is one [custom] to which our 
Saviour alludes, that of whitewashing 
the sepuichres, which should not pass 
unnoticed. I have been in places where 
this is repeated very often. The graves 
are kept clean and white as snow, a 
very striking emblem of those painted 
hypocrites, the Pharisees, beautiful with- 
out, but fill of dead men’s bones and 
all uncleanness within.” —Dr. Thomson. 

29. Build the tombs of the prophets— 
The EIGHTH WOE is pronounced upon 
their ancestral hypocrisy. When the 
men looked into the history of Israel 
they took not the side of. those who 
murdered the holy men of old, whose 
tombs are round Jerusalem. No, they 
were on the side of the prophets and 
martyrs. So they gave themselves 
tauch imaginary credit for being about 
as good as those holy martyrs. 

Lf we...in the days of our fathers 
—They little realized how dark a pic- 
ture history would draw of tliemselves. 

32. Fill...measure of your fathers 
—Our Lord judicially gives them over, 
(just as Jehovah gives the devil over,) 
to do what he knows they will do. Gen. 
xv. 16, 

The meaning of these two verses may 
thus be summed: Inasmuch as, even 
in the condemnation of your fathers, 
you confess yourselves their sons, there 
is no vbsiacle to sour supplying all they 
lacead in wickeduess, 








33. Ye serpents, ye generation of vi- 
pers—See our commentary on chap, 
iii, 7.. The severity of our Lord's lan- 
guage is a precedent for rebuke, but no 
precedent for such authority and power 
of rebuke. He hada divine attribute 
to see the character as it was, and a 
divine authority to pronounce its na- 
ture, and a right to inflict punishment 
which no mere mortal has. 

Tlow can ye escape the damnation of 
hell? —The question is sometimes* the 
strongest mode of affirmation. Our 
Lord here means to assert that they 
cannot escape the damnation of hell. 
The word here used for hell is in the 
original Gelienna. 

These EIGHT WOES are reduced by 
Dr. Stier to the sacred number seven, 
as he considers the last as a simple 
summation of the whole. 

Our Lorn’s DENUNCIATION OF JUDG- 
MENTS AND DEFINITE FAREWELL TO 
JERUSALEM, 34-39. 

34. Wherefore—In consequence of 
all this wickedness. That is, inasmuch 
as you are thus reprobate, the following 
course of events will transpire: namely, 
messengers will be sent to you, but 
you will so treat them as to bring the 
full measure of wrath upon you. Be- 
Our Lord here assumes di- 
vine authority. It is he who sends the 
prophets, and wise men, and scribes of 
the New Testament. Prophets—Preach- 
ers, for as the word of God is a great 
prophecy of the world to come, so he 
who preaches it. truly prophesies, 
Wise men- Deep thinkers in divine 
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*some of them ye shall kill and 
crucify ; and f some of them shall 
ye scourge in your synagogues, 
and persecute then from city 
to city: : 

35 & That upon you may come 





6 Acts 5. 4% 7.58. 59° 93 19.—f Chapter 10.17: 
Mark 10. 39; Acts 5. 40; 2 Corinthians 11. 24, 25. 


all the righteous blood shed up 

on the earth, "fiom the blood- 
of righteous Abel unto 'the 
blood of Zacharias son of Bara- 
chias, whom ye slew between 
the temple and the altar. 


g Revelation 18, 24.——A Genesis 4. 8, Hebrews 
11. 4; 1 John 8. 12,—? 2 Chronicles 24. 20 21. 








things, and true doctors in theology. 
Tor though the preacher stands first in 
the kingdom of God. yet the man who 
deeply studies and understands the 
things of God has his place, and is truly 
sent of Christ into his Church, whether 
ordained or not.  Scrtibes—Who hold 
the pen of the ready writer. How 
measureless the amount of good the 
Christian author has done since our 
Lord spoke these words. First, the in- 
xpired writers of the New Testament; 
then come the early fathers of the 
church; and then the Christian his- 
lorians, essayists, and poets. Ye shail 
kill—A large share of the first preach- 
ers. thinkers, and writers of the Chureh 
were martyrs. 

Crucify—There is no recorded in- 
stance of martyrdom by crucifixion, 
unless we include the cases of our Lord 
and Peter, who is said to have been 
crucified with his head downwards. 
But of the many violent deaths of our 
Lord’s first followers, comparatively 
few are recorded. 

35. Yhat—In order that. This word 
depends upon the verbs kill, crucify, 
scourge, and persecute. Ye shall per- 
secute them as if with the purpose that 
all this wrath may come upon yor. 
This may be considered, however, a 
case where the cnevitable effect is spoken 
of as the intended effect. All the right- 
cous blood shed upon the earth—That is, 
righteous blood of the history aud line 
of Israel. Our Lord is not speaking 
of righteous men, for instance, among 

~pagan nations. This is shown by the 
fact that he speaks only of martyrs in 
une Old Testament pedigree, from Abel 
to Zacharias. From the blood of right- 
eows Abel—Who ‘was the first martyr. 
Blood of Zacharias—The last of the pro- 
phets whose martyrdom is, according ic 





the arrangement of the Hebrew canon, - 
recorded in the Old Testament. 

There has been much discussion up- 
on the true identity of this Zechauiah, 
inasmuch as the martyr in 2 Chron 
xxiv, 21, was the son of Jehoiada. But 
Jehoiada‘and Barachia are words of the 
same meaning. This Zechariah was the 
subject of Jewish legends, and it is not 
improbable, though there is no proof. 
that in our Lord’s day tne one name was 
substituted for the other in ordinary 
discourse. The place where Zechariah 
the son of Jehoiada was slain accords 
with the words of Jesus; and his dving 
exclamation, “The Lord require it.” 
accords with the thought our Lord here 
expresses very strikingly. Jesus here 
couples the first and last of Old Testa- 
ment martyrs. 

Ye slew—-Our Lord here identifies 
them with the whole guilty line of the 
wicked party of Israel in all ages. A 
nation has its youth, its manhood, its 
age, its déath. The vices aud crimes 
of its earlier generations are often in- 
herited by its later. Punishment is 
often delayed until the crimes ot 
whole ages are temporarily expiated. 
And this is in no way unjust. Each 
man may repeut, and be saved in the 
world to come. But the nation must 
be publicly made an example of di: 
vine justice upon national crimes, con: 
tinued through a long series of years. 
And though the temporal punishment 
be commensurate with the guilt of 
their whole history, not a man really 
suffers more than his own sins de- 
serve. 

Between the temple and the altar—Re- 
ferring to our ground plan of the tem- 
ple, the reader can designate the sacred 
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86 Verily I say unto you, All 
these things shall come upon this 
generation. 

37 *O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
theu that killest the prophets, 

and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would 
™{ have gathered thy children 
{ogether, even as a hen gather- 





k Luke 13. 34.—1 2 Chron. 2, 21. 
m Deut. 32. 11, 12. 


=- 





36. All...upon this generation—And 
yet, liad they repented, had this genera- 
tion turned to him, their Saviour, they 
might every man have been redeemed, 
whether or not their nation could have 
been saved from its national ruin. 
This is shown in the patlictic declara- 
tion of the following verse. 

37. Thow that killest the prophets— 
Tdentifying the Jerusalem of the then 

_present day with the Jerusalem of past 
ages. Jlow often would J—The beauti- 
fil tenderness of this verse shows that 
the warnings of tle previous verses are 
the language, not of human anger, but 
of terrible divine justice. Love, deep 
‘ove, may dwell in the breast of the 
judge who pronounces the sentence of 
death. As a hen—A simple and beanu- 
tiful image of tender protection. His 
wing would have protected them when 
the storm hovered or the enemy ap- 
proached. 

38. Your house ts left...desolate— 
Jerusalem is pictured as a person whose 
habitation has been completely deso- 
lated and abandoned to the pillager. 
The house may be an allusion to the 
temple, in which indeed Jesus uttered 
the words. It is now uot God’s house, 
but your house. 

39, Ye shall not see me—in the word 
ye Jesus still considers Jerusalem as 
being the same historical and national 
person through all ages. Tl ye—In 
vour posterity in a future age.  Dlessed 
is he—The language by whicl: the chil- 
dren in the temple recognized him as 
the Messiah. Psalm exviii, 26. The 








eth her chickens "under Her 
wings, and ye would not! 

38 Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate. - 

39 For I say unto you, Ye 
shall nut see me henceforth, ti!l 
ye shall say, ’Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 


m Psa, 17. 8; 91. 4. —o Psa. 118, 26; 
chap. 21, 9. 








and doubtless Jerusalem as a City be 
restored, before the second coming of 
Christ. 

Thus does this most terrible of all 
discourses first soften to the language 
of tender pity, and at last close with a 
valid proinise. He could now bid Jeru- 
salem farewell; to that generation a 
final farewell. Yet not final to Jeru- 
salem, for she shall see his face again. 
But before that time one condition was 
foreseen as to be fulfilled. She should 
have acknowledged him as her true 
Messiah. How long the interval be- 
tween that conversion and that  ad- 
vent, he does not say. In the pros- 
pective of the vas‘ distance, the two 
events seem not now far apart. Yet 
long ages may intervene between the 
two. Jesus only declares tliat the 
latter shall not take place until after the 
former. See note on xxiv, 14. 

Our Lord’s public ministry has now 
closed. He departs froin the temple, 
in whose court he had delivered this 
last discourse of terror and tenderness, 
Henceforth he retires to the bosom of 
his own disciples to prepare himself 
for the sacrifice. 

There is a locality outside the wall 
which now encloses the grounds of 
the ancient. temple, called, “The wailing 
place of the Jews.” By paying for the 
privilege, the Jews of Jerusalem resort 
to this spot every Friday, and bewail 
the fall of their nation and temple. 
This scene of sorrow, mournfully ius- 
trates how truly their house is left unto 
them desolate. Yet it suggests the 


meaning of the whole is, that the Jews | hope that Israel is preserved for pur 
shall be converted to Christ as a race, | poses yet mniclilled. 
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CILAPTER, XXIV. 
ND *Jesus went out, and 
. departed from the temple: 
and his disciples came to him 
for to show him the buildings 
ot the temple. 
2 And Jesus said unto them, 


MATTHEW. 


A.D. 38, 
See ye not all these things? 
verily I say unto you, >There 
shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down. 

3 9 And as he sat upen 
the mount of Olives, *the dis- 





“@ Mars 13.1; Luke 21.5,» 1 Kin, 9,7; Jer. 


CHAPTER XXTV. 
Tuesday of Passion Week. 

§ 118.—Jesus FORSTELLS THE Dz- 
“STRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, AND DIS- 
TINGUISHES IT FROM THE FINAL JUDG- 
MENT, 1-51. xxv, 1-30. 

1. Jesus went out, and departed from 

the temple—It was probably near the 

close of the day. From the temple, 
where he closed the pathetic prediction 
of the desolation of Jerusalem at the 
end of the last chapter, he doubtless 
bent his course toward Bethany, over 
the Mount of Olives. And his disciples 
came to him—As he made a pause in 
his departure, probably they brought up 
before him, to call his attention to the 
magnificence of the temple. ‘ Master, 
see,” was their animated language, ac- 
cording to Mark, “what manner of 
stones and what buildings are here.” 
And Luke notes how it was “adorned 
w.th goodly stones and gifts.” The 
stones of many ancient structures are 
called Cyclopean, from their stupendous 
size; and it isa matter of wonder and 
conjecture by what mechanism they 
were conveyed to the place they ocen- 
py. Robinson measured stones in the 
ruins of Baalbec, Syria, one sixty-four 
feet and arother sixty three feet eight 
inches in length. And the gifts in the 
sacred depository were, many of them, 
offerings of kings. Must then so noble 

a pile be destroyed? If compassion 

could have saved it, doubtless it would 

have been saved. But even divine ten- 
derness cannot save the incorrigibly 
impenitent, 

2. See ye not-all these things?—Our 
Lord echoes back their own question 
still more emphatically. Not merely 
1t8 stones and gifts, but see its absolute 
whole. Shall not be let here one stone 








26, 13; Mic. 3. 12; Luke 19, 44.—c Mark 13. 3 


upon another—Kvery stone of that strac- 
ture, built as the second temple, was 
completely thrown down. ‘Titus at first 
tried to save it; but the decree of God 
was too strong for him. Later still 
Terentius Rufus ordered its site to be 
furrowed with the ploughshare. Our 
Lord’s prediction was thus fulfilled to 
the letter. Yet, as if to show that there 
was still some mercy for Israel for the 
fathers’ sake, there are still some of the 
deep substructions of Solomon’s origin- 
al temple which no ploughshare could 
reach, and which the malediction of our 
Lord passed untouched. Thrown down 
—Literally, separated from each other. 
Of the linge stones in the ruins of Baal- 
bee Dr. Thomson says: “The corre- 
sponding surfaces of these enormous 
stones are squared so truly, and pohsn- 
ed so smoothly, that the fit is most ex- 
act. I was at first entirely deceived, 
and measured two as one, making it 
more than a hundred and twenty feet 
long. The joint had to be searched for, 
and when found, T could not thrust the 
blade of my knife between the stones. 
What architect of our day could ext 
and bring together with greater sue- 
cess gigantic blocks of marble more 
than sixty feet long and twelve feet 
square.” 

3. As he sat upon the mount of Olives 
We may suppose that toward the de- 
cline of Tuesday, of the Passion Week 
our Lord lingered upon the Mount of 
Olives, and his disciples, perhaps in re- 
spect for his evident depth of grief, held 
themselves at a distance from hin. 
But as he arrives at the point where. 
the prospect of the city and temple is. 
most unsurpassably gorgeous he takes a 
lonely seat. The disciples—That is, ng 
three special disciples, Peier, James, 
and John; and also Andrew, as we learn 





A. D. 83, 


ciples came unto him _ pri- 


when 
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what shall be the sign of of’ thy 











vately, saying, *Tell us, coming, and of the end of the 
Shall these things be? andj world? 
1 Thess, | 5. 1, &c. i 





by Mark. Came unto him privately— 
That is, they dared to put the question 
fo him apart from the rest. Yet we 
aay well suppose that, before the dis- 
course itself was commenced, all the 
disciples gathered to hear its important 
announcement. Of the three evange- 
ists who narrate the discourse, Matthew 
alone, we think, was present; and his 
report of it is by far the most complete 
and verbally exact. 

Tell us—In order to comprehend this 
rouch misunderstood discourse, we must 
first well understand the question which 
drew it forth. Matthew states it with 
most completeness. And as hie puts it 
there are TWO questions: the first is a 
simple, and the second a compound one. 
The first is, When shall THESE THINGS 
le? ‘Lhe second asks, What shall be 

- the xen of the two events, (or one, as they 
may be,) namely, THY COMING, and the 
UND OF THE WORLD? Here then are 
three points of inquiry; namely, THESE 
LHINGS, THY COMING, and the END of the 
world. 

In order to a full understanding of 
this most illustrious of prophecies, we 
require three things: 

First, That we may be allowed to 
supply from one evangelist the omis- 
sions by another of important passages, 
and allow the parts so supplied to 
modify the meauing of the context which 
they supplemen! Second, We must 
dismiss all self contradictory double 
meaning it the words of our Lord. He 
spoke of momentous matters about 


which poetry deals; he described ex- | 


citing events; but he spoke prose and 
no povtry. 
literal descriptions. Third, We must 
make the sueaning of the terms in the 
answer correspond with meaning of | 
the terms in the question. 
terms or poiuts of the questions, as we 
have already remarked, are three: 

A. Tumse THINGS. The disciples ask 
When shall these things be? By this 
phrase in the question, and therefore in 


He delivered nought but: 


The main. 





the answer, is clearly meant the events 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
which he had just spoken. 

He had just told them that the tem- 
ple shall be totally demolished, and of 
the events attendant upon that matter 
they ask, When shall these things be? So 
in the discourse uttered an hour or so 
ago, (xxiii, 36,) he had said of the self- 
same events: ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
all THESE THINGS shall come upon this 
generation.” Just parallel to this is 
the celebrated verse 34 of this chap- 
ter: “ Verily I say unto you, this gea- 
eration shall not pass till all THESE 
THINGS be fulfilled.’ “And so Luke 
xxi, 9: “For THESE THINGS must first 
come to pass, but the end is not by 
and by.” 

B. Crist’s COMING was the second 
point of inquiry. There can be no 
doubt what it means in the question ; 
and, therefore, no doubt what it means 
in the answer. ‘They meant to ask 
when would be his literal bodily com- 
ing; and if our Lord did not play with 
words, he also meant by these words 
in his answer his second personal ap- 
pearing, and nothing else. And the 
word PAROUSIA, which the disciples 
used, never in the whole New Testa- 
ment signifies anything else than a 
bodily presence. Aud the destruction 
of Jerusalem is never implied by that 
term. Nor is Christ ever represented 
as coming at the destrnetion of Jeru- 
salem. In every instance, therefore, 
where the coming of our Lord is spo« 
ken of in this discourse, whether in 
the noun or verb form, common sense 
plainly dictates that the meaning should 
be the same, and the same as its mear- 


ling in the question, namely, the per 


sonal comin g of our Lord at his second 
advent. 

C. Tur END. The disciples plainly 
ask about the END of the world. This 
our Lord plainly teaches will take place 
at his second advent, or PAROtSIA. So 
the disciples iraply. The sarae common 
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piace ele e : 
4 And Jesus answered and 


said unto them, °* Take heed that 
no man deceive you. 
5 For many shall come in my 


name, saying, I am Christ; &and 
shall deceive many. 

6 And ye shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars: see that 





é Eph. 5. 6; Col. 2. 8, 18; 2 Thess. 2.3; 
1 John 4, 1. 


F Jer. 14, 14; 23, 21, 25; ver. 24; John 5. 43, 
g Verse 11, 
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sense suggests, that in each of the cases 
where the word occurs, it should mean 
the end af the world at the judgment 
day. 

With these postulates, we hope to 
vulvar this discourse of all artificial ob- 
gcurities, 

4, Jesus answered and said unto them 
—The discourse consists of three parts. 
The F%rst is a description of the THESE 
THINGS of their first question, namely, 
the destruction of Jerusalem; at the 
same time distinguishing that event 
from the second coMING of Christ, xxiv, 
4-42. 

Secondly, Parabolic illustrations of 
the second coming, xxiv, 43-xxv, 30. 

Thirdly, A description of the judg- 
ment at the second coming, xxv, 31-46. 

It is with the first of these three 
divisions that all the difficulty arises, I 
suppose this whole division to consist of 
five paragraphs, in which the downfall of 
the city and state are described, and 
distinguished from the second coming. 

I. A. caution not to confound the 
DESTRUCTION of the city with the END 
of the world, 4—6. 

II. The commotions and PERSECU- 
TIONS preceding the destruction of the 
city described, and then contrasted with 
the EVANGELIZATION of the world before 
the end, 7-14. 

III. A description of the trials of the 
siege, closing with a contrast between 
the commnG of the FALSE Christs and 
the ADVENT of the TRUE Christ, 15-27. 

IV. The prouixity of the slaughter 
and captivity attendant upon, and 
through ages succeeding the | destrue- 
tion of the city, described and contrasted 
with the SUDDENNEss of the end, 28-31. 
Luke xxi, 24. 

V. tne easy cCALcULABILITY of the 
yp 2roaching destruction of the city de- 
scribed, and then contrasted with the 
div'ne CONCEALMENT of the knowledge 
of the end 32-41. 








Each one of these paragraphs, it i 
seen, contains a description of the cir- 
cumstances of the destruction of thé 
city, ete., terminating with some point 
of contrast with the end. 

It would greatly aid a proper under- 
standing of the contrast drawn by our 
Lord, if the first part of the discourse 
were printed in five separate para- 
graphs. Of the five paragraphs, the 
proper subject is the downfall of Juda- 
ism; but each ends with a point of con- 
trast with the end. 

I. Our LoRD WARNS THEM NOT TO 
CONFOUND JERUSALEM'S DESTRUCTION 
WITH THE END OF THE WORLD, 4—6. 

4. Take heed that no man deceive you 
—tThe disciples no doubt believed that 
the time when Jerusalem would be 
destroyed would be the end of the world. 
That they haa some doubt of this, ap- 
pears from the fact that they embraced 
the two events’ in two separate ques- 
tions. Our Lord’s first care was, to set 
them right, in this paragraph, upon that 
point. He therefore warns them, that 
no future false Christ should tempt them 
to believe that his second advent had 
arrived; and that no commotion should 
induce them to fear that tho end of the 
world was nigh. 

5. Saying, I am Christ—In regard 
to the historical fulfilments of the de- 
tails, consult our comments on Mark 
But this caution clearly shows that it 
was of a literal coming which the dis- 
course is to treat, and not a figurative. 

The cantion appears in more expsnd- 
ed form in the closing part of paragraph 
third, (verses 24-27,) and the same 
contrast is drawn. Surely no one can 
compare the two antitheses contained 
in verses 5 and 6 and in 24-27 without 
seeing tlat they contrast the same 
things, and that, therefore, the end ia 
verse 6 is the coming oi verse 27. 

6. Wars and rumours of wars—Wars 
actually occurring, and wars rumoured 
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ye be not troubled: for all these | you: and ye shail be hated of 


things must come to pass, but 
ok end is not yet. 
7 For ® nation shall rise against 


patios: and kingdom against 
kingdom: and there shall be 


famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes, in divers places. 
@ All these are the beginning 
‘I sorrows. 
9 'Then shall they deliver you 
és to be afflicted, and shall kill 


h 2 Chron. 15.6; Isa. 19.2: Hag. 2. 22; Zech. 
14. 183. —i Chap. 10.17; Mark 13. 9: Luke 21. 12 
John 15. 20; 16.2; Acts 4. 2,3; 7. 59; 12. 1, ke: 


as likely to take place. These things— 
These words are in italics, being added 
by the translators from the parallel pas- 
sage in Luke. The phrase these things 
stands here in precise contrast with the 
end. The most obvious principles of 
interpretation require, as before stated, 
that this end in the answer should be 


“the same as the end in the question ask- 


ed but a moment ago. The meaning, 
moreover, is not that these troubles 
are not themselves the end; but (what 
is important) that they are not the 
tribulation which portends or precedes 
the end of the worlds Our Lord de- 
nies that these troubles will be follow- 
ed by tlic end. It was indeed a doc- 
trine of the Jews, as it is of Scripture, 
that a terrible tribulation will precede 
the coming of the Messiah. But our 
Lord forewarns them that these trou- 
bles, though they mrt be, as foreseen 
and predicted, yet they are not the true 
tribution that precedes the second 
advent. 

il. THE COMMOTIONS PRECEDING THE 
DESTRUCTION CONTKASTED WITH THE 
WNULENNIAL EVANGELIZATION PREVIOUS 
{\ THE END, 7-14 

Our Lord farther cautions the dis- 
ciples that the eusuing troubles are 
uot the tribulation preceding the end, 
trom the fact that the Gospel must have 
a universal sway before the world ends. 
Uhrist has not come into the world for 
nothing Tis Gospel, his doctrines, and 
his religion, as well as his atonement, 





all nations for my name’s sake. 

10 And then shall many *be 
offended, and shall betray one 
another, and shall hate one an- 
other. . 

11 And 'many false prophets 
shall rise, and *shall deceive 
many. 

12 And because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall 
wax cold. 


1 Pet. 4.16; Rev. 2. 10. 13.—# Chap. 11.6: 13. 57 
2Tim, 1.15; 4,10. 16.—¢ Chap. 7. 15; Acts 20, 29 
2 Pet. 2. 1.—m 1 Tim. 4.1; verses 5. 24, 


are calculated for the world. And as 
the atonement is for all the race, so 
the preached Gospel is for all the world. 
Hence the disciples, in supposing that 
the end of the world was nigh at land, 
and confounding the tribulation of Jeru- 
salem with the tribulation that precedes 
the end of the world, were destroying 
the true length and breadth of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

7. For—Our Lord now proceeds to 
show what he means by saying that 
all these things must be. Commotions 
will spring up, both moral and phys- 
ical. 

8. Beginning of sorrows—Those mors 
distant troubles and tribulations, while 
they have no connection with the END 
of the world, are but the omens of the 
nearer catastrophe to the state and 
temple about which you have inquired. 

9. Then shall they deliver you up—COur 
Lord now procesds to describe the rer- 
secutions which they should suffer in 
the propagation of the Gospel previous 
to the downfall of the Jewish power. 
Hated of all nations—Under the terrible 
slanders of their Jewish enemies, the 
early Christians were considered as 
atheists and devourers of children. 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, charges 
them with being enemies of the human 
race. All nations—All with whom you 
come into contact. 

10. Many—Many professing Christ- 
ians. There shall be apostacies and 
scaudals in the Church. 
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183 2But he that shall endure 
unto the end, the same shall be 
saved. 

14 And this °gospel of the 
kingdom Pshall be preached in 





Chap. 10, 22; Mark 13,13; Heb. 3. 6, 14; 
Rev. 2. 10,—o Chap. 4. 28; 9, 35. 

13. Shall endure unto the end—This is 
essentially the same end as is specified 
in the inquiry, namely, the end of the 
world. For he who endures through 
the day of his probation endures to 
the judgment day. Shall be saved—Not 
from the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
from the condemnation at the judgment. 
This is giving the words precisely the 
same meaning as in chap. x, 22, where 
see note. Luke here adds, in view of 
the persecutions described in this para- 
graph: ‘But there shall not a hair of 
your head perish.” This cannot mean 
that none of them should be slain, for 
it is expressly said in verse 9, “They 
shall kill you.” But the dying martyr, 
under the express guidance of God, and 
with the certainty that heaven sees it 
good, is not perishing. And the reason 
why the martyr does not perish, and 
why he may possess his soul in pa- 
tience, even in the midst of martyrdom, 
is given in the following verse, namely, 
his death is the source of triumph to 
the cause for which he chooses to die. 

11. Gospel of the kingdom—The doc- 
trines of Messiah’s universal kingdom. 
Shall be preached in all the world—In 
all nations, and thereby the Messiah’s 
universal kingdom, become universally 
acknowledged. Mark gays the Gospel 
must be published among all nations. 
It is certainly difficult to study these 
various phrases, Gospel of the kingdom 
tn all the world—unto all nations— 
among all nations, without seeing the 
necessity of bringing them into associa- 
tion with those many texts which de- 
scribe the conversion of the world to 
Christianity. Certainly the narratives 
of the travels of the apostles into distant 
countries, as late tradition has specified, 
are too scanty, if not too apocryphal, 








all the world for a witness unto 
all nations; and then shall the 
end come. 

15 7When ye therefore shal 
see the abomination of desola- 





p Romans 10. 18; Colossians 1, §. 2. 
@ Mark 135. 14; Luke 21. 20. 








men might believe. John i, 7. Our 
Lord does not here say, a8 some con- 
strue his words, that the Gospel shall 
be preached for a witness against all 
nations, but fo all nations. Assuredly 
God does not send the Gospel to 
increase men’s condemnation. This 
would make it intentionally the pozson — 
rather than the bread of life. Then shall 
the end come—What end? Unless our 
Lord answered very deceptively, he 
meant the end about which they inquir- 
ed, namely, the end of the world. Nor 
is it of the slightest consequence to 
argue that our Lord here does not say 
that all the world will be converted, and 
that its conversion will last along mun- 
dane period. To describe the millennium 
is not his purpose. He alludes to it, in 
order to show his disciples that the trib- 
ulation of the destruction of Jerusalem is 
not the tribulation of the judgment; for 
the predestined universal spread of the 
Gospel stands between them. ‘The mil- 
lennium first,and then the second advent. 

We may also add that there is a sort 
of perspective in prophecy. Thenearor 
event, as in a painting, is drawn full 
size, but the more distant dwindles to a 
point. See note on xxiii, 39. 

On the whole, perhaps, all this para- 
graph is clear. Commotions and perse- 
cutions shall come, but these are not 
the tokens of the END. On the co itrary, 
you shall be preserved from their power, 
that you may secure that universal Gos- 
pel diffusion for which the Church is 
founded and sv‘fers, and which lies be- 
tween the destruction of Jervsalem and 
the end cf the world. 

IIf. A DESCRIPTION OF THE TRIALS OF 
THE SIEGE, CLOSING WITH A CONTRAST 
BETWEEN THE COMING OF THE FALSE 
MESSIAHS AND THE TRUE LIGHTNING- 


to be quoted as the fulfilment of this | LIKE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN, 15-27. 


verso. For a witness—W itucss that ail 


15. Abomination of desdlation -= The 
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tion, spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, stand in the holy place, 
(Swhoso readeth, let him under- 
stand,) . 

16 Then tlet them which be in 
Judea flee into the mountains : 

17 Let him "which is on the 
tousetop not come down to take 
any thing out of his house: 


vy Daniel 9, 27; 11. 31; 12. 1, ~ 
8 Daniel 9, 23, 25. 
desolating abomination. The Roman 
army, which was an abomination as 
being pagan, and desoluting as being 
conquering and devastating. Stand in 
the holy place—Luke says: ‘‘When ye 
shall see Jerusalem encompassed with 
armies.” Mark says: ‘‘ When ye shall 
see the abomination, etc., stand where 
it ought not.” The amount of the whole 
would be, that Christians must under- 
stand that the beleaguering of the city 
by the Romans was a sign for flight. 
They must not for one moment cherish 


the hope of the false deluders, that the | 


Jews would conquer. By the holy 
place the temple is usually understood ; 
and such is its meaning here. 

Daniel the prophet—Our Lord here 
testifies against some who call them- 
selves Christians, and yet profess. to 
doubt the authenticity of the prophe- 
cies of Daniel. Our Lord also author- 
izes us to hold the celebrated passage 
in Daniel ix, 27, as predictive of his 
own times. (Whoso readeth, let him un- 
derstand)—This seems a warning of the 
evangelist to his Christian reader to 
nets the admonition to escape. 

16. Let them which be in Sudea—In 
the conntry and provincial towns and 
cities of Judea. When they shall see 


the Roman army, witli its eagles and |, 


id..latrous images of the emperor stand- 
ing at the very temple gates, let them 
know that the desolating abomination 
will soon be subduing and slaughtering 
in their own vicinity, and so let them 
escape to the mountains, where armies 
cannot follow them. Ecclesiastical his- 
rory informs us that no Christians 
verished in the siege of Jerusalem. 











18 Neither let him wl.ich is in 
the field return back to take his 
clothes. 

19 And Ywoe unto them that 
are with child, and to them that 
give suck in those days! 

20 But pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter, neither on 
the sabbath day: 


t Prov. 22 3; Jer. 6. 1.—vw Deut, 22. 3, 
© Luke 23. 29, 





When the Roman general Cestius 
Gallus invested the city, and thus fur- 
nished the sign for the Christians’ flight, 
he again withdrew his armies, and 
thus, as if unconsciously overruled, gave 
the Christians full chance for escape. 
Warned by our Lord, they fled to a city 
called Pella, beyond the Jordan, and 
survived to hand the Gospel to future 
times. 

1%. On the housetop not come down 
—Our Lord is here still describing the 
troubles in the country, after the down- 
fall of the city. We is drawing vivid 
pictures of the pursuit of Jews by the Ro- 
manus by single instances and examples. 
For instance, many a man may be on 
the housetop when a pursuer arrives, 
and his best way is to rush down the 
stairs on the ontside of the house with- 
out stopping to take anything from the 
inside. The stairs often also descended 
within, but near the porch so that the 
fugitive could escape without enterirg 
the rooms. Or he might escape by 
crossing neighbouring roofs. 

18. In the field. ..clothes—The labour- 
er may be at work in the field, and so 
sudden may be the rush of the fer 
upon him that he must escape in his 
ligt labouring dress. 

‘19. Woe...with child...gqive suck — 
Both the Jewish and the Christian fe- 
male. The former would find their 
sufferings redoubled in the miseries of 
their offspring; the latter would tind 
redoubled the difficulty of escape. 

20. In the winter—Or season of storms, 
when you or your family may perish 
from the inclemency. On the Sabbath 
—tThe gates of Jewish cities wero shut 
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21 For *then shall be great 
tiibulation, such as was not since 
the beginning of the world to 
this time, no, nor ever shall be. 

22 And except those days 
should be shortened, there 
should no flesh be saved: * but 
for the elect’s sake those days 


-_ shall be shortened. 


23 Y'Then if any man shall say 


~-— 


unto you, Lo, here zz Uhrist, or 
there; believe 7¢ not. 

24 For “there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and 
shall show great signs and won- 
ders; insomuch that, *1f 2 were 
possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect. 

25 Behold, I have tol# you 
before. 








w Daniel 9. 26; 12. 1; Joel 2. 2.—zw Isaiah 
65. 8,9; Zech. 14. 2,3: Romans 11.5, 7.—y Mark 
18. 21; Luke 17. 23; 21. 3, 


2 Deuteronomy 13.1; ver. 5,11; 2 Thessalonians 
2. 9, 10, 11; Revelation 13. 13.—da John 6. 37. 
10. 28, 29; Romans 8, 28-30; 2 Timothy 2. 19. 





on the Sabbath. aud so their fight might 
be arrested. Neh. xiii, 19-22. The 


~ Jews might hinder them by requ.ring 


them to travel no more than a Sabbath 
day’s journey, which was but five fur- 
rongs. 

21. Great tribulation, such as was not 
since the beginning of the world—That 
is, in Jewish history. Yet the state- 
ment of Josephus would warrant a 
stronger interpretation than this. ‘Our 
zity,” says he, ‘of all those.suhjugat- 
2d to the Romans, was raised to the 
highest felicity, and was thrust down 
again to the lowest depth of misery. 
For if the misfortunes of all from the 
veginning of the world were compared 
with those of the Jews, they would ap- 
pear much inferior in the comparison.” 

Tt is important to note that this term 
“tribulation” covers, according to this 
verse, not merely the incipient parts of 
the downfall, but its height and close 
alsc. The “tribulation” which was the 
severest part of human history, must 
have been the severest part of the 
whole series of woes, and that was the 
late and latest stages. It is also evi- 
dent from the fact that the Roman 
eagles are already in the temple in the 
tifleeuth verse, and the consequences 
of that decisive event are the subject 
of the verses following, including this 
twenty-first verse and farther. The 
tribulation is then a term embracing 
the whole process of the downfall and 
desolation of Jerusalem. 

22. Those days should be shorteneda— 
That is terminated. Prevented from a 








perpetual continuance. Should no flesh 
be sared—Of the slaughtered Jewish 
nation. But for the elect’s sake—For 
the sake of the Christians among the © 
Jews. This elect band were to be pre- 
served, in order that the Gospel might 
be handed down to future ages. 

23-27. Our Lord now proceeds to 
give such warnings as should protect 
his followers from being deluded by 
false Christs, which should appear. 
Their coming would be on earth, while 
his next advent will be in the sky, like 
the lightnings flashing along the fir- 
mament. 

23. Lo, herets Christ—The notion that 
the coming of Christ would be. at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, was liable to 
lead them to credit the false deliverers, 
by which the Jews were deluded in im- 
mense numbers to their own destruction. 

24. Signs and wonders—Our Lord 
does not, affirm here that any of these 
signs and wonders would be truly mi- 
raculous. Jf 7 were spossible—They 
would do it if they were able. Deceive 
the very elect—Who have been pre- 
viously forewarned by me, and are 
therefore beyond the reach of their de- 
ceptions. They are called elect, as being, 
in consequence of their faith in Christ, 
most specially selected from the Jewish 
nation, to be saved from the general 
destruction. They were God's chosen 
ones, whom it was impossible for the 
juggling false Christs to deceive. 

25. Behold, Ihave tcld you befure—And 
therefore it shall be impossible to do 
ceive you, my elect. 
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26 Wherefore if they shall say 
anto you, Behold, he is in the 
desert; go not forth: behold, he 
zs in the secret chambers; be- 
lieve 7 not. 

27 *For asthe lightning cometh 


out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be. 

28 *For wheresoever the car- 
cass is, th ve will uhe eagles be 
gathered together. 











b Luke 17, 24. 





26. Believe it not—For my second 
coming is not of this earthly or terres- 
trial nature. We may here remark, 
that if the following verse is to be in- 
terpreted allegorically, as many com- 
mentators at the present day interpret 
it, it could be no protection against 
the wiles of false Christs. If the com- 
sng were invisible or figurative, and 
might be fulfilled in the Romun armies, 
or in Titus, why not in some promising 
heroic Jewish deliverer in the midst 
of the siege. 

The contrast is between the personal 
coming of a false Christ and the per- 
sonal advent of the true Christ. The 
one would be earthly and lurking; the 
other celestial and lightninglike, from 
east to west. 

The common view would make the 
contrast lie between the coming of false 
Clirists and the coming of the Roman 
armies! The former secret, the latter 
like lightning from heaven | 

27%. As the lightning...out of east... 
unto the west-—May we not suppose 
that the unspeakable splendour of the 
Son of man (constituting the visible 
sign, a8 mentioned in verse thirtieth) 
will be suspended in the heaven dur- 
ing the entire of one revolution of the 
earth, so that its flash should extend 
from east to west, and be visible on 
all sides of the globe to the alarmed 
and watching nations? We thus dis- 
eover in this paragraph one more con- 
trast. between the these things of the 
apostles’ first question, and the end of 
the world as specitied in the second 
question. 

IV. THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE 
LENGTHENED CALAMITIES OF THE JEWS 
THROUGH AGES, AND TILE SUDDEN CON- 
SUMMATION OF THE END, 28-31. 

After the tribulation of Jerusalem’s de- 
struction, a long train of calamities fol- 








e Job 39. 30; Luke 17. 37. 


lows till a later day of restoratior. 
And then after the tribulation of the 
later day the world shall be dissolved. 

28. For wheresoever the carcass ts, there 
will the eagles—It is perfectly obyious 
that this verse stands in isolation, hay- 
ing no clear connection with what pre- 
cedes or follows. The for which com- 
mences this verse clearly refers to 
nothing in verse 27; while in our har- 
monizing below its reference is natural 
and convincing. 

We,may suggest that this arises from 
the fact that the sentence is but a part; 
which Matthew has preserved. of a pas- 
sage which Luke presents more fully) 
in which the long train of calamities 
which succeeds the downfall of Jeru- 
salem is briefly sketched, in order to 
present a contrast with the rapid con- 
summation of the end. 

Tf, in the usual manner of the har- 
monists, we incorporate Matthew and 
Luke together in this passage, it will 
read thus: “There shall be great dis- 
tress in the land and wrath upon this 
people. And they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword; for wheresoever the 
earcass is, there shall the eagles be 
gathered together. And they shall be 
led away captive into all nations, and 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gen- 
tiles be fulfilled.” On this passage we 
may remark, 

1, That it traces with great clearness 
the sad train of wars which succeed 
the ‘these things” of the apostles’ 
question. Massacres and siaughters 
there would be at various periods, wher- 
ever the Roman army could tird with 
its standard eagles a body of Jews, 
as an eagle finds a carcass; the disper- 
sion through nations; the subjection ot 
Jerusalem until a time of latter-day 
restoration. 
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29 & 4Immediately after the 


tribulation of those days shall 





d Daniel 7, 11, 12.—e Isaiah 13, 10; 24. 21, 23; 
Ezekiel 32. 7; Joel 2. 2, 10, 31; 3. 15; Amos 


2. The ezgles are no doubt in some 
sense an allusion to the images of eagles 
which were upon the standards of the 
Roman armies. Yet not directly. It 
would be more correct perhaps to say 
tlat the adoption of the eagles by ar- 
mies for their standard, and the adop- 
tion of the term by our Lord to designate 
the pitiless enem; falling upon his prey, 
are founded in the same natural symbol. 
Yet the coincidence 1s of the most 
striking character. 

3. “Jerusalem shall be trodden down”’ 
is a phrase of the most abject subjec- 
tion; but history furnishes its complete 
fulfilment. ‘The times of the Gentiles” 
are the times of Gentile pre-eminence 
in the kingdom of God. It is the period 
of the more exclusive Gentile Chureh- 
dom, lasting during the casting off of 
Israel until her restoration. 

4. This brings us to the very millennial 
threshhold, when Israel is restored, and 
ages of Gospel reign commence. These 
millennial ages terminate in the édbula- 
tion of those days, and an immediate 
judgment, as described in the twenty- 
ninth verse. 

5. This passage, as above harmonized, 
furnishes the first member of the con- 
trast of which the second member is 
furnished in verses 29-31. 

29. Immediately after the tribulation 
of those days—The words those days 
here refer to the latter days, implied in 
the passage in Luke above quoted, of 
which Matthew has preserved but a frag- 
ment. The those days of this verse, 
then, are the days of the great period 
of which the eagles and the carcass-in 
the preceding verse are a fragmentary 
symbol. This symbol is a broken label 
of the whole period between the down- 
fall and the advent, Luke supplying the 
condensed remainder of the label. The 
contrast lies between the slow expansion 
of that period and the suddenness of the 
advent to break and close it. Immedi- 
ately, suddenly, after the “ tribulation” 
following the those days of the treading 
gow of Jerusalem, and the fulness of 





5.20; 8.9; Mark 13. 24; Luke 21. 25; Acts £. 20; 
Revelation 6. 12, 





the Gentiles, shall the advent take 
place. 

We have already skewn that a tribu- 
lation before the judgment was a doc- 
trine of the Jews, as well as that of 
the Scripture. See the note on Merk 
xiii, 24-27, 

Thus the tribulation and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the tribulation and 
judgment duy, are parallel if not mutv- 
ally typical. 

This view is sustained by the para- 
lel passage in Mark. His words are: 
“Tn those days, after that tribulation.” 
This language is inconsistent with the 


‘idea that the judgment immediately 


succeeds the tribulation of Jerusalem's 
downfall. 

The judgment is broadly described as 
being in ttose days after the Jerusalem 
tribulation. The those days of Mark 
may, hy perspective, be made to cover 
the entire time of the dispersion, as de- 
scribed by Luke. So Bengel, and so Mr. , 
Wesley has rendered Mark’s words. 
And we may here remark that the com- 
mon interpretation, which makes Mat- 
thew xxiv, 29 figurative, has no counte- - 
nance from Mr. Wesley. His comment 
is thus on Mark xiii, 24: “ But in 
those days—Which immediately preced- 
ed the end of the world. After thut 
tribulution—A hove described.’ Wemay 
add that the translators of our version 
have omitted the word but or and be- 
fore the word “immediately” 1 Matt. 
xxiv, 29. Combining then the words of 
both Mark and Matthew, we should 
have: ‘But in those days, after that tri- 
bulation—and immediately after the 
tribulation of those days—the sun shall 
be darkened,” ete. The whole contrast, 
then, of the paragraph would be as fol- 
lows: “There shall be great distress in 
the land, and wrath upon this people. 
And they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, for wheresoever tne carcass is 
there shall the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. And they skall be led away 
captive into all nations; and Jerusalem 
shall be trodder down of the Gentiles, 
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until the times of the Gentiles be fulfil- 
led. But in those days after that trib- 
ulation, and immediately after the trib- 
aiation of those days, shall the sun be 
darkened, and the moon,” ete. 

This precise verbal adjustment, how- 
ever, of Matthew and Mark, though 
apparently satisfactory, need uot be in- 
sisted upon as necessary to our inter- 
pretation of the general passage. 

Those who find it difficult to extend 
our Lord's discourss over ‘‘a chasm”’ of 
centurics may be aided by the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Our supplementary note, p. 301, 
shows that the leap of thought and lan- 
guage over the chasm of time to the 
judgment day is required in a whole 
class of passages; and will show, too, 
the principle upon which the leap is 
taken. 

2. Our Lord’s words were intention- 
ally susceptible of expansion and ccn- 
traction so far as time was concerned, 
on the very principle that the true ex- 
tension of time was even to himself 
unknown. He specifies events, not 
periods; events of unknown duration. 
“How long or short should be the “fall 
by the edge of the sword,” or the ‘‘cap- 
tivity amoung all the nations,” or the 
“times of the Gentiles,” or the later 
“tribulation of those days,” or the 
time in which the “gospel should be 
preached to all nations” before the final 
tribulation, he does not say. “ Jmme- 
diately after” this train of events the 
advent will take place; but the length 
of that train, like ‘the whole scale of 
ante-judgmeut chronology, is profess- 
edly wuknown. 

29-31. We have obviously here a 
picture of the visible phenomena of the 
heavens, etc., at the visible appear- 
ance of Christ to judgment. As this 
whole passage has been allegorically in- 
terpreted, not only by Universalist com- 
mentators, but, what is much to be re- 
gretted, by many orthodox, we remark: 

First. This entire passage (29-31) is 
evidently the fore part, of which xxv, 
31-46 is the after part. Printed to- 
gether, they are one continued narra- 
tive. They are both ofa piece. They 
are ono picture of one transaction, to be 





encased in the same frame, If either 
is figurative both are figurative. If 
either is literal both are literal. See 
more fully, comment on xxv, 31-46. 

Secondly. This passage (29-31) em 
braces some six particular events: 1. 
The visible tirmamental convulsions; 2, 
The sign of Christ’s coming; 3. I'he 
visible Judge; 4. The consequent wail- 
ing of the tribes of the earth; 5. The 
angels with the trumpet sound; 6. The 
gathering of the elect. None of these 
things took place at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, nor any literal events -wor- 
thy to be described in these terms. 

Thirdly. The contenders for a figura- 
tive interpretation quote instances of 
similar language, as they think, used 
in the Old Testament figuratively, as 
Isaiah xiii, 9; Ezekiel xxxii, 7. But 
these passages are very poor parallels 
indeed; they simply describe an ob- 
seuration of the heavens, such as 
takes place when smoke or vapour fills 
the concave, as at an earthquake, or 
conflagration of a great city. Such 
passages present at best but the jirst 
of the above six particulars. In fact, 
they are far from filling out that. These 
false parallels describe an obscuration 
of the heavens; the present passage, 
a sensible convulsion of earth and 
heaven, with an outline of specific and 
peculiar events. Let any one study 
the clear specifie import of the last five 
of the six particulars, (of which the 
first is a comparatively unimportant 
prelude,) and say whether anything in 
the supposed parallels quoted from the _ 
prophets at all meets this case. Thess 
tive particulars are plainly an organi 
part with xxv, 31-46. 

Fourthly. The suddenness of the 
event described in this passage is the 
entire point illustrated by 36-51. The 
suddenness of the judgment advent is 
one of the points frequently asserted ‘n 
the New Testament. But the destrne- 
tion of Jerusalem was not a sudden, buié 
a very slow, long foreseen, well fore- 
warned event. There was no sudden- 
ness or surprise about it. The war 
slowly approached ; the city was grad- 
ually surrounded with an overpowering 
force; post after post was painfull, 
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the sun be darkened, and}en: €and then shall all the tribes 


the moon shall not give her 
heht, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers 
ot the heavens shall be shak- 
en: 

30 And then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man in heay- 


of the earth mourn, "and they 
shall see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven with. 
power and great glory. 

31 ‘And he shall send. his. an- 
gels }with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather 





* Danis) 7. 13.:—g Zechariah 12, 12.——/ Chap, 
18. 2”; Mark 13. 26; Rev. 1. 7, 


a 


é Chap. 13. 41; 1 Corinthians 15, 52; 1 Thess. 4. 34. 
1 Or, with utrumpet and a great voice. 





tzhen, and there was no particular day 
cen which the downfall could be dated. 
We might lay it down as a canon of in- 
terpretation, that whatever expresses 
slow and protracted process is to be 
applied to the destruction; but what- 
ever expresses the sudden and the un- 


forewarned is to be applied to the 


advent. 

Fifthly. Some commentators defend 
the allegorical interpretation by finding 
here what they call a double sense. 


Both great events they think are de-| 


scribed in the same language. Now 
we admit that prophecy does sometimes 
describe one event in terms that allu- 
sively picture another event. But the 
language ought in such case, when re- 
duced to literality, not to express fulse- 
hood. Now if this passage describes 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it does 
contradict the truth of history. Tt de- 
‘geribes it as a sudden incalculable event. 
History contradicts such prophécy. 
Sixthly. If this passage be figurative, 
where do we find a literal description 
of the judgment day? If this be poetry, 
where is the prose of the matter? 
What passage describes or announces 
that event whicli may not be with equal 
vropriety reduced to figure? This may 
not be an argument to the truth of the 
ease; but it is an argument to the 
consistency of interpreters who believe 
in a judgment day, and yet reduce its 
strongest proof-text to a mysticism. 
Seventhly. We have shown in our 
note on verse 21 that the term tribula- 
tium covers the entire period of Jewish 
downfall. But the firmamental phe- 
nomena were after’ that tribulation, and 
were no part of it, and had no connee- 
tion with it, except to be some time 





subsequent to it. For Mark says that 
those phenomena take place “in those 
days which are after that tribulation.” 
They do not commence until a while 
after the tribulation has passed away. 
See note on Mark xiii, 24-27. This I 
take to be demonstration. 

The sun be darkened—Vhese tirma- 
mental appearances are optically pie- 
tured as seen by the eye of the hu- 
man spectator. These phenomena are 
visible previous to the stgn of the Judge, 
which is described in the next verse. 
As that great event is to be attended 
by the conflagration and renovation of 
the earth, (2 Peter iii, and Rev. xx,) so 


‘the organic convulsions and exhalations 


of the globe will darken the skies. To 
the eye of the spectator on the rocking 
earth the stars shall, optically, fall from 
heaven ; and the ocular firmamental tix- 
tures or powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken. The real motion is wpon the 
earth; the apparent motion in the ap- 
parent firmament. 

30. The siyn—The token. the visible 
glory preceding the distinguishable per- 
son of the Son of man. The sign of 
his presence will appear before the eud- 
line of his form can be descried Tribes 
mourn because they see him, for his 
person soon becomes visible arter the 
pomp of his glory has announced him. 

31. Send his angels—To call the na- 
tions before his throne, where on dif 
ferent sides they all appear before him. 
25-32. Angels are ever described ag 
attending the judgment presence, Matt. 
xiii, 40; Rev. i, 7; 1 Thess. iv, 16 
Guther.. .his elect-—Separately, in a glo- 
rious resurrection order, both living and 
dead, at Christ’s right hand. A fter- 
ward the wicked are in like manner 
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together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven 
to the other. : 

32 Now learn *a parable of 
the fig tree; When his branch 


is yet tender, and pntteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer és 
nigh: 

33 So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know 





& Luke 


21. 29, 





taken, perhaps by evil angels, to the 
lef of she judge. The separation will 
be awfully sudden, as described in 
verses 40, £1. From the four winds— 
The ancient mode of describing the en- 
tire globe was by the number four; as 
the earth was held to consist of four 
quarters, to be subject to the four points 
of compass, from which the jour winds 
blowiag are so called. 

Thus the grand prelude is prepared, 
to be continued and consummated at 
chap. xxv, 31-46. 

But before proceeding to that finish- 
ing of the picture, our Lord pauses to 
illustrate what he has given, by para- 
bolic images. In the remainder of this 
chapter, in contrast with the slow ap- 
proach of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he illustrates the unexpectedness of 
the advent to a revelling world by 
the parallel of the flood; its suddenness 
to the revelling individual by the par- 
able of the drunken servant. In the 
next chapter he illustrates its inflexible 
suddenness to the sleeping dead by the 
slumbering virgins; its graduated jus- 
tice to each man’s character by the 
twlents; and then, closing chapter xxv, 
does the END come. 

V.—THE CALCULABILITY OF THE DE- 
STRUCTION AND DOWNFALL CONTRAST- 
ED WITH THE INCALCULABLE SUDDEN- 
NESS OF THE END, 32-41. 

This paragraph is divisible into two 
halves, namely, 32-35 and 36-41, which 
lic in contrast against each other. The 
two subjects in antithesis are THESE 
THINGS, on one side, and THAT DAY SND 
HOUR, on the otaer. The matter of con- 
trast is that tle former is a slow and 
graduated process, in which oue step 
presages the other tothe close; the lat- 
ter is a sudden, unwarned event, of which 
the subjects knew not until it cane. The 
former is illustrated maiuly by the fig- 
tree, slowly maturing into its summer 


Jem. 





ripeness; the later by the flood in- 
stantly descending upon its unsuspect- 
ing victims. 

The former half paragraph is histori 
eally true of the destruction of Jerusa- 
It was forewarned and indicated 
at every step; and so gradual was the 
process that no particular day or hour 
can be assigned to it. The latter half 
paragraph is as distinctively in aecord- 
ance with all propheey of the judement 
day. It hardly seems necessary for us 
to prove here that suddenness, like a 
thief inthe nightAs the uniform attribute 
ascribed to that event. We shonld 
suppose it equally unnecessary to show 
how opposite is the illustration drawn 
from the fig tree. 

32. A parable of the fig tree—More 
literally, Learn the parable from the fig 
tree. The fig is a native produet of the 
Kast, and grows in spontaneous plenty 
in Palestine. In a warm climate fruit 
forms a very large proportion of cus- 
tomary food, and hence the fruit tree is 
a favourite source for ilustration. Our 
Lord spoke this upon the Mount of Olives, 
where fig trees were growing all round 
him. He was near to Bethphage, (or 
Fig-ville,) so called, probably, from the 
abundance of this product. It was now 
about the twenty-third day of March, 
and though the time of jigs wus not yet, 
the trees were doubtless beginning to 
verify the words by opening signs of 
the season. Dr. Thomson, on sight of a 
fig tree leafing forth March 21, explains 
its maturity from the fact that it was in 
a sheltered spot, where summer comes 
early. Branch is yet tender—By the 
rising of the sap from the roots, render- 
ing the branch succulent. Putteth forth 
lear 2s—The fig tree puts forth no visible 
blossom; the fruit should accompany 
the mature leaf. 

33. These things—The these things 
specified in the apogtle’s question. ver. 3, 
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‘that *it is near, even at the 
duors. 

34 Verily [say unto you, ™This 
generation shall not pass, till all 
these things be fulfilled. 


85 "Heaven and earth shall 
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pass away, but my words shall 

not pass away. < 
36 § °But of that day and 

hour knoweth no maz, no, not 

the angels of heaven, Fbut my 

Father only. 

5.18; Mark 13. 31; Luke 21. 33; Hebrews 1. 11. 


o Mark 13. 32; Acts 1. 7; 1 Thessalonians 6. 2, 
2 Peter 3. 10.—v Zechariah Li. 7. 7 





Jt is near—There is no supplied antece- 
dent to this z. The meaning, however, 
is pain. When ye see the train of ca- 
lamitous events passing successively 
before your eyes, know that the ruin 
which is included in the train is near. 
At the doors—Like the Roman at the 
portal of the temple. 

34. This generation shall not pass till all 
THESE THINGS be fulfilled—This celebra- 
ted verse has been quoted by many or- 
thodox expositors, indeed by their great 
body in modern times, to show that 
all the events named in the discourse 
thus far take place in that generation. 
Certainly this cannot be true of Luke 
xxi, 24, for the events of that verse did 
tot transpire during that generation. 
We trust that we have made it plain 
that the these things of this verse are 
simply the answer to the these things 
inquired about by the disciples in verse 
third. They ask when these things shall 
be. He is now prepared to answer: 
These things shall be before this present 
generation passes. But the these things 
of the question only comprehend the 
overthrow of the city and temple. This 
is identical with the these things of the 
thirty-third verse. 

Precisely parallel to this verse is 
chapter xxiii, 36: “Verily I say unto 
you, eli these things shall come upon this 
gereratinm,”’ And by the these things of 
that verse plainly were meant the de- 
struction of the city and state. And 
this parallelism, it might be remarked 
by the way, goes to show the incorrect- 
aess of the interpretation which some 
have adopted, by which the word gen- 
eraiion is made to signify race. Were 
it to signify race, what race is indicated 
by this race? It might mean the human 
race, or the Jewish race, or the Chris- 





tiaus, ag Dr. Clarke supposes; and this 
we are thrown into a state of verfect 
vagueness. But this reudering of the 
word las met with but litle favour 
among scholars. 

Of the overthrow of the temple, the 
disciples ask: “When shall THESE 
THINGS be?” Of that same event the 
Lord replies, after giving its full attend- 
ant details: “This generation shall not 
pass till all THESE THINGS be fulfilled.” 

35. My words shall not pass—That is, 
his predictions of the catastrophe so 
early as in that generation. Not only 
would the temple, Jerusalem, the Jew- 
ish state pass away, but even heaven 
and earth would pass rather than his 
prediction fail. 

36. But—In contrast to this approach- 
ing and calewable catastrophe, Of that 
day and hour—The word duy is a minute- 
ly specified point of time; the word hour 
is more specific still. Knoweth no man— 
Our Lord here will indicate even his 
own ignorance of the time of the judg- 
ment day. What wonder, then, that his 
inspired apostles should confess an equal 
ignorance! See supplemtary note to 
next chapter. Prof. Owen says tat, as 
man, Jesus might be as ignorant of the 
day and hour of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem as of the judgment day. But 
unfortunately there was no day or howr 
to that destruction which could, be ig- 
nored. It was a diffusive series. Our 
Lord, however, could be ignorant of 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem 
only as lie was ignorant of every future 
event; and so it would follow that he 
was ignorant of the judgment day only 
as he was ignorant of every future 
event. But that view stands in positive _ 
contradiction to the solemn emphasis 
with which it is the clear purpose of 
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the Son of man be. 


> The word coméng here is parousia, which 
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37 But as the days of Noah| 
were, So shall also the coming of 


88 4For as in the days that 
were betore the flood they were 
eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in imarriage, until 
the day-that Noah entered into 
the ark, 


389 And knew not until the 
flood came, and took them all 
away; so shall also the coming 
of the Son of man be. 

40 "Then shall two be in the 
field; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. 

41 Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill; the one 
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this verse to affirm that the judgment 
day is unknown to every being below 
God the Father Almighty. 

For reply to the argument drawn from 
this passage against the divinity of 
Christ, see Mark xiii, 32. 

37. Days of Noe—Noah. The same 
‘llustration is used in 2 Pet. iii, 5, 6, and 
the parallelism shows that it is the 
judgment day alone that is the present 
subject. Coming of the Son of man— 


we hold in all cases in the New Testa- 
ment to signify a bedily presence. The 
suddenness of the flood here is iu con- 
trast with the graduality of the leating 
forth of the tig tree. We are utterly at 





a loss to comprehend the interpretation | 
which would hold the com- 
tug of the Son of man in 
these (37 and 38) verses not 


was no day of ruin, no hour of sur- 
prise. 

Thus far tke imagery has illustrated 
the judgment surprise upon the mass of 
mankind. ‘Two images now, in the two 
following verses, illustrate the surprise 
upon individuals. 

40. Then shall two bein the field—see 
comment ou verse 31. The suddenness 
of separation at the judgment day is 
here most strikingly described. Tw 
—One is a Christian, the other is a 
sinner. The holy angels come and 
snatch one, to bear him to the right 
hand of Christ. The other is left, to 
be borne by evil angels to his doom at 
the left hand. 

41. Two wonen—A similar image in 














to be ideutical with the 
coming of the Son of man 














in verses 27, 30, and 46, 





and with chap. xxv, 13 
and 31. 

38. Hatiug and drinking 
—That is, were going on in 
the regular aud wisuspect- 
ing current of life. dMar- 
rying and giving th nar © 
rlage— "Expecting a distant 
posterity. The words do not 
necessarily imply special 
wickedness, but p2rfect se- 
curity, anticipating no com- 
ing doom. Until the day 
—wNarrowing the time to a 
poiut. No such duy of unexpected and 
surprising doom came to Jerusalem or 


q 


the Jewish state. Never did a city or 


sation die more truly by inches. 
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There 





| 


tet 


: 


regard to the female sex, for both shall 
alike pass the judgment test. Grinding 
a the mi]—Meal was ground anciently 
between two stones, one being laid ua 
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shall be taken, and the other 
left. 

42 ¥ * Watch therefore; for ye 
know not what hour your Lord 
doth come. 

43 ‘But know this, that if the 
good man of the house had 
known in what watch the thief 
would come, he would have 
watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken 
up. 


s Chap. 25.13; Mark 13,33; Luke 21. 36.——7 Luke 
12. 39; 1 Thess. 5.2; 2 Pet. 3.10; Rev.3.3; 16. 15, 
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44 "Therefore be ye also 
ready: for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man 
cometh. 

45 * Who then is a faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord 
hath made ruler over his house. 
hold, to give them meat in due 
season ? 

46 YBlessed és that servant, 
whom his lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing. 


uw Chap. 25. 13; 1 Thess. 5. 6. Luke 12, 42; 
Acts 20.28; 1 Cor. 4.2; Heb, 3.5.—yvy Rev. 16. 18, 





on the other to crush the grain between 
them by friction. The stones were 
often turned by women. ‘ 

42. Watch therefore. ..Lord doth come 
—The same coming asin verse 39. They 
must not be like the wor.d in the time 
of the flood, slumbering and revelling; 
but watch, for it will be a sudden event. 

42-51. As the image of the flood 
ilustrates the suddenness of the second 
coming to the careless world, so the 
image of the householder and the 
waiting servant illustrates its sudden- 
ness to the careless individual. Dr. 
Owen remarks that “here is an easy 
transition from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem to the judgment day.” It would 
certainly puzzle any commentator to 
do, what he does not attempty namely, 
show that the coming of the Lord in 
verse 42 was not the same as in verse 
44, or to show that both were not the 
same. as in verses 39, 37, 30, and 27, 
It would puzzle him to show what 
common sense there is in making our 
Lord’s answer talk about a different 
coming from the disciples’ question. 

43. Good man of the house—That is, 
householder simply. The word good 
implies here no moral character. Jn 
what watch—If the householder had 
had been warned, as you are warned, 
that the thief would come. Wspec- 
ially he would wateh if he knew at 
what watch of the night. Entire life is 
the hour of probation. It is the watch 
time in which you are to be on the 
alert for the coming of the Son of man, 








44, Therefore be ye also ready—aAs, 
like the householder, ye know not at 
what hour, or at which watch, the spoil- 
er will come, so all the night is watch 
time. Be ye, like the householder, at 
all time ready. For theandividual death 
is the virtual coming of the Son of man. 
Not that the coming of the Son of man 
here is death, nor truly to be identified 
with death; but the being on the watch 
for judgment is pressed.instead of the 
being on the watch for death, inasmuch 
as death is nothing but a passage to 
judgment. Jf a man live in prepara- 
tion for judgment he is in preparation 
for death. Death is simply a transition 
into the world where retribution reigns, 
and where the virtual judgment throne 
of Christ is in spirit continually in 
session. 

45. Servant—Our Lord now slightly 
changes the image from a householder 
watching for the thief, to a servant wait- 
ing for his master. 

The family here is properly the Church 
of God, considered as a great congrega- 
tion, through all ages, waiting for tae 
coming of Christ. It is that Church of 
all ages to whom he said of the Lord’s 
supper: “ Ye do show forth the Lord’s 
death until he corae.” The servant 
scems to be more spec) lly the ministry 
of Christ through the ages; tc whom 
he said: “Lo, ] am with you until the 
end ot the world.” : 

46. When he cometh—To the judg- 
ment, the same cominy as verses 3, 27 
29, 30, ete. 
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47 Verily I say unto you, That 

he shall make him ruler over 
all his goods. 

48 But and if that evil servant 
shall *say in his heart, My lord 
delayeth his coming ; 

49 And shall begin to smite 
his fellow servants, »and to eat 
_and drink with the drunken ; 

50 The Lord of that servant 
shall “come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and in 
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an hour that he is not aware 
of; 

51 And shall #eut him asunder, 
and appoint Aim his portion 
with the hypocrites: ‘there 
shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HEN shall the kingdom of: 
heaven be likened unto, ten 

virgins, which took their lamps, 





@ Chapter 25. 21, 23; Luke 22, 29.—«a Deuter- 
onomy 15, 9; 2 Kings 5. 26; John 13. 2; Acts 5. 3. 
b1 Samuel 2. 13. 15; Ezekiel 34, 3; Philippians 





3.19; Jude 12.—c Proverbs 29.1; 1 Thessalo- 
nians 5. 2,3; Revelation 3, 3,—23 Or, cut him 
off:——d Chapter 8. 12; 25. 30. 








47. Ruler over all his goods—Simply, 
the image of the favour of tis master, 
drawn from the custom of appointing a 
competent or favoute servant to be 
head steward, as was Joseph in the 
house of Potiphar. 

48. My lord delayeth his coming— 
There is a clear auusion to the coming 
of Christ to judgment implied under all 
these symbolical expressions of its con- 
ceptual nearness, yet real distance. 

49. Shall begin to smite—The lan- 
guage is taken from the disposition of 
servauts to be unruly and fighting in 
the long absence of their master, especi- 
ally if all sense of responsibility is for- 
gotten. In different ages of the Church 
popes and prelates have tyrannized over 
their fellows, as if they were never to be 
called by the Lord to account for their 
doings. Because sentence was not 
speedily executed by the immediate 
coming of the Son of man, they set 
themselves to do all manner of evil. 

51. Cut him asunder—Separating per- 
haps head from body; or, in the ancient 
inode, sawing asunder. Portion—Or 
place. HHiypocrites—Because he was a 
julse servant to his Lord. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Tuesday of Passion Week. 
PARABLE OF THE TEN Vinaixs, 1-13. 
Tn the parable of the waiting servant, 

who said, “ My lord delayeth his coming,” 
in the last chapter, our Lord had hinted 
tho idea that the real time of his coming, 





though veiled under terms of immediate- 
ness, might be more distant than the 
words literally expressed. The present 
parable brings that intimation into a 
more prominent view. The virgins who 
sleep while the bridegroom tarrieth, are 
the generations of mankind who slumber 
in death, waiting for the judgment dar. 
This parable, therefore, states the rela- 
tion of death to the judgment. Weare 
not so much to prepare for death as to 
prepare for the judgment; since pre- 
paration for judgment is preparation for 
death. Although the Son of man may 
come while we are living, he may not 
come until we have slumbered for ages 
the sleep of death. But if we have not 
the oil of the grace of God in the lamp 
of our hearts, there will be no remedy 
at the finalday. Hence preparation for 
judgment must be made before death ; 
and preparation for judgment is prepa- 
ration for death; and preparation for 
death is preparation for judgment. 

1. Then—At the judgment day. Ten 
virgins—Ten unmarried females. The 
fact that they are called viryins does 
not imply that they represent a holy ' 
character. The word simply means 
maidens, and such are selected because 
such performed the illustrative part in 
wedding performances. Hence they 
may be considered as representing ail 
probationary human beings. The num- 
ber ten is selected as probably the usual 
number of bridesmaids; as it seems 
that ‘en was a usual number of proces. 
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and went forth to meet *the 
bridegroom. 

2 'And five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish. 

3 They that were foolish took 
their: lamps, and took no oil 
with them: 
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4 But the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. 

5 While the bridegroom ‘ar 
ried, ‘they all slumbered and 
slept. 

6 And at midnight ‘there was 
a cry made, Behold, the bride- . 





a Eph. 5. 29, 30; Rev. 19. 7; 21. 2. 9. 
6 Chap, 18, 47; 22. 10. 





sion lamps. Went forth...lridegroom 
—The bridegroom, with his bride, is 
coming from her residence to his, where 
the nuptials will be performed. The 
ten maidens or virgins are to be met 
either at his house or some position in 
his route home. 

2, Kive...wise...five.. .foolish— As 
their conduct demonstrated. This is not 
to be taken ag an indication of the com- 
parative number of the saved and the 
lost. 

3. Lamps—Rabbi Solomo is thus 
quoted by Wetstein: “It was the cus- 
tom in the land of Ishmael to bring the 
bride from the house of her father to 
that of her husband in the night time; 
and there were about ten staffs; upon 
. the top of each was a brazen dish, con- 
taining rags, oil, and pitch, and this 
being kindled formed blazing torches, 
which were carried before the bride.” 

4. Oil in their vessels—Wach virgin 
besides her lamp, or rather torch, had an 
oil can with which to replenish the lamp. 

5. The bridegroom tarried—W hile tlie 
judginent day remained in the distance. 
It is a view on which the New Testament 
is emphatic, and which false interpreta- 
tion at the present day has very much 
obscured, that the final judge is ready, 
is waiting, is on the point of coming, 
and so is to be expected, to be looked 
for, to be prepared for. 

They all slumbered and slept—The 
living wait for the Son of man in life; 
the dead in death. 

The following extract from Ward’s 
View of the Hindoos will in some de- 
gree illustrate the circumstances of 
this parable: “ At a marriage the pro- 
cession of which I saw some years 
avo. the bridegroom came from a dis- 
tance, and the bride lived at Seram- 





¢1 Thess, 5. 6&.——d Chap. H. 31. 
1 Thess. 4. 16. 





pore, to which place the bridegroom was 
to come by water. After waiting tivo 
hours, at length, near midnight, it was 
announced, as if in the very words of 
Scripture, ‘Behold the bridegroom cometh, 
go ye out to meet him.’ All the persons 
employed now lighted their lamps, and 
ran with them in their hands to fill up 
their stations in the procession; some ot 
them had lost their lamps, and were un- 
prepared, and it was then too late to seek 
them, and the cavalcade moved forward 
to the house of the bride, at which place 
the company entered a large and splen- 
didly illuminated area before the house, 
covered with an awning, where a great 
multitude of friends, dressed in their best 
apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a 
friend and placed upon a superb seat in 
the midst of the company, where he sat 
a short time and then went into the 
house, the door of which was imme- 
diately shut and guarded by sepoys. .1 
and others expostulated with the door- 
keeper, but in vain. Never was 1 
so struck with our Lord’s _beautifil 
parable as at this moment. ‘And the 
door was shut!’ I was exceedingly 
anxious to be present while the mar- 
riage formulas were repeated, but was 
obliged to depart in disappointment.” 

In this case the nuptials took place 
at the briae’s house; in the ease of tha 
parable at the bridegroom's; as appears 
from the foolisk virgins being excluded 
by him. Verse 12. 

6. At midnight—In the very depth 
of the shades of time. This slumber by 
no means implies the unconscicusnes9 
of the souls of tho dead. It implies 
that the day of probationary life has 
completely closed. Those who sleey 
with the oil in their lamps are kappy. 
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groom cometh; go ye out to 
meet him. ; 

7 Then all those virgins arose, 
and *trimmed their lamps. 

8 And the foolish said unto the 
wise, Give us of your oil; for our 
lainps are ! gone out. 

9 But the wise answered, say- 
ing, Not so; flest there be not 
enough for us and you: but go 





ye rather to them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves. 

10 And while they went to 
buy, the bridegroom eae; and 
they that were ready went in 
with him to the marriage: and 
Sthe door was shut. 

11 Afterward came also tle 
other virgins, saying, » Lord, 
Lord, open to us. 





e Luke 12. 35. —-1 Or, going out.—/S Psalm i 


g Luke 13, 25. 
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Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. for they rest from their labours ; 
and their works of faith aud repentance 
follow them into the future, to render 
them blessed. Rev. xiv, 13. To them 
the judement day will not seem distant; 
for it will not be tedious waiting, though 
that day is to be the full consummation of 
their bliss. Ages will be but as mo- 
‘ments. As in some clear and beautiful 
atmospheres distant objects seem near 
at liand, so in the blessed air of the 
paradise of pure spirits the coming of the 
Judge, though it should be ages on ages 
distant. is, in full accordance with the 
phrases of Scripture, close athand. To 
the restless spirits of the wicked it will 
be distant when their mind’s eye looks 
over the vast length of unrest to be en- 
dured before that day; but it will even 
to them seem terribly near when they 
contemplate the terrors of the day itself 
and the woes that shall follow. There 
was a cry made—By the narrative 
which we have given from Mr. Ward, it 
may be supposed that this ery was an 
ordinary fact at weddings; and so may 
be considered no significant part of the 
parable. It may have been the cry 
of self-announcement from the bride- 
groom’s party, or of waiting spectators, 
or of tho virgins rousing each other. It 
does not contradict the fact that the com- 
ing of the Son of man is unwarned. It 
is more properly to be considered as 
identical wit the blast of the last trum- 
pet, announcing that the day of grace is 
past, and that the judgment day is come. 
More properly still, it is the ery of con- 
acious confessiou and despair echoing 





through the world, that THE JUDGE (OM- 
ETI and we must meet our doom. 

7. Virgins arose—The generations of 
the dead wake at the resurrection. 
Trimmed their lamyps—For now the time 
hath come for them to shine in eternal 
glory. 

8. Give us of your oil—IIere is. ex- 
pressed, in dialogue form, the fearful 
condition of the soul that wakes in eter- 
nity without the grace of God. Ile finds 
his own ease deficient. Ile looks te 
others for aid. Alas! he that is wise 
is wise for himself; and he that scorneth 
alone must bear it. 

9. Lest there be not enough for us— 
Here is a striking denial of the Romish 
doctrine of supererogation, by which the 
merits of particular saints may by sur- 
plus save other persons. The righteous 
are searcely saved. After we have done 
all, we are unprofitable servants. We 
are saved not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but by the 
merits of the Lord our righteousness. 
Go ye rather to them that sell—This is 
added to show how utterly too late it 
is. The wise give the only counsel that 
thought can devise, but it is a plain im- 
possibility. The judgment is too uear, 
and the remedy is beyond all reach. 

10. And the door was shut—As the 
door of heaven must be closed to all who 
are arrested by the sleep of death be-~ 
fore they have secured peace with God. 

11. Lord. open to us—It is not to be 
supposed that there is to be aay literal 


application by the lost at the door of 


heaven for adinission. But the Saviour 
here puts in dialogue form the utter 
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12 But he answered ard said, 
Verily I say unto you, /I know 
you not. 

13 J} Watch therefore; for ye 
know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh. 

14 G *For the kingdom of 
heaven isas a man travelling 
into a far country, who called his 
own servants, and delivered un- 
to them his goods. 

15 And unto once he gave five 
talents, to another two, and to 
another one; ™to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability ; 


and straightway took his jour. 
ney. 

16 Then he that had received 
the five talents went and traded 
with the same, and made them 
other five talents. 

17 And likewise he that had 
received two, he also gaincd 
other two. 

18 But he that had reecived 
one went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s men- 
ey. 

19 After a long time the lord 
of those servants cometh, and. 
reckoneth with them. 





7 Psalm 5. 5; Habakkuk 1, 13; John 9 31. 
gj Chapter 24. 42. 44; Mark 13. 33; Luke 21. 36; 
1 Corinthians 16. 13; 1 Thess. 5.6; 1 Peter 5. 8; 


Revelation 16. 15.—k Mark 13. 34; Luke 19, 
12-27,—1 Chapter 21. 33.—m Romans 12. 6: 
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hopelessness that would attend such 
an application, as conceived in thought. 
It is then too late for prayer. 

12. I know you not—You call me 
Lord as if you were my servants, when 
in fact we are strangers. You have 
never gained my acquaintance. I re- 
cognize you not, and forever dismiss 
you as pretenders. 

13. Watch therefore...day nor the 
hour—Watch through your life, for you 
will certainly watch in the spirit-world. 

PARABLE OF THE TALENTS, 14-30. 

The parable of the virgins illustrates 
the watch for the judgment in life or in 
death; so the parable of the talent 
teaches the duty of working while the 
day lasts. 

14. Mun travelling into a fur country 
—Our Lord ascending into heaven, 
until he comes to judge the quick and 
the dead. His own servants—The slaves 
of antiquity were frequently educated 
men. trained to the various kinds of 
business, and who toiled for the benefit 
of their masters. 

15. Five talents. . .according to his sev- 
eral ability — The word talents has ae- 
quired in our language, doubtless from 
this parable, the meaning of abilities. 
Yot this is not the meaning of the word 
tn the parable. For the talents are 





said to be conferred according to their 
ability. The talent-is plainly a trust to 
be discharged; a responsibility to be 
met. And every man in probation has 
a charge and office; and that task God 
imposes in proportion to our ability. 

16. Made them other five talents—As 
we say aman makes money. His five 
talents were a high duty to perform, 
proportioned to his high ability. The 
five other talents is an amount of good 
he had accomplished by his discharge 
of his task in life. He may have been 
a minister in the Church of God, and 
faithfully discharged his office. He may 
have been a wealthy man, on whom 
rested an office for distributing to the 
good of man and the glory of God, and 
that duty he may have liberally dons. 
Ged requireth of man according to his 


‘ability. He may have been a magistrate, 


and have well discharged the duty of 
guarding the morals and peace of society. 
18. Jteceived one—His duties were not 
as responsible as those of the man of five, 
yet he discharged them less faithfully. 
Lid his lord’s money—He buried his re- 
sponsibility to heaven under a load of 
earth. He merged the celestial in the 
terrestrial. He sunk dity in selfishness. 
19. After a long time—We have here- 
an intimation that the judgment cay 
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20 And so he that had received 
five talents came and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents: behold, I have gained 
beside them five talents more. 

21 His lord said unto him, 
Well done, thow good and faith- 
ful servant: thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, "I will 
make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into °the joy 
of thy lord. 

22 He also that had received 
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two talents came and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two 
talents: behold, I have gained 
two other talents beside them. 
28 His lord said unto him, 
P Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithfitl 
over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: en- 
ter thou into the joy of thy lord. 
24 Then he which had received 
the one talent came and said, 
Lord, ¢I knew thee that thou art 
a hard man, reaping where thou 








p Ver. 21.—gq Job 21. 14, 16; Isa. 58.3; Jer. 2.31; 
Ezek. 18, 25, 29; Mal. 1,12; Luke19, 20, 22. 





was very probably far distant. Cometh 
—The. Son of man coming to judgment. 

20. Behold, J have gauined—With a 
sweet and cheerful boldness does the 
faithful servant come before his Lord. 
Behold, I have gained, asit is in Matthew; 
and, Thy pound hath gained, as it is in 
Inke. These united expressions show 
how man and God unite in the perform- 
ance of Christian duty. But even in 
Matthew the sersant recognizes that it 
is the five talents which thow deliveredst 
unlo me. 

21. Well done—For. though we are 
not saved for the merit of our works, 
(for our sinus infinitely overbalance ali 
our good,) yet having been forgiven all 
our sins by the merits of Christ, all 
that we have done of good, or avoided 
of evil, by faith in Christ, our final 
judge will applaud, and will view in it 
a merit. which he will reward. Few 
fhings...many things—Their merits, at 
the inc:t favorable reckoning. are few, 
and have to be rewarded with a sur- 
plus over their value. A small faithful- 
ness has a plentiful reward. Ruler over 
many things—Or as it is in Luke xix, 17: 
Have thow authority over ten cities. The 
words are taken from Eastern customs. 
A monarch rewards a faithful servant 
with the government aud revenues of a 
satrapy, or principality of a province, 
or-of a certain number of cities. Hater 
thou into the joy of thy lord—The same 








favourite, rewarded with the rule and 
revenue, of a distant province, shall re- 
side in the palace of his lord, enjoying 
the felicity of his favour and sharing 
the happiness of his royalty. 

24. The one talent—Our Lord does not 
mean by this, that men of inferior re- 
sponsibilities are less likely to discharge 
them than those of higher. Men whose 
splendid abilities or means lade them 
with a mighty load of responsibilities, 
often make their very means an instru- 
ment, not only of unfaithfulness, but of 
great positive wickedness. Perhaps 
the smallness of the sum committed 
arose from the very smallness of his 
first moral value, and that same small- 
ness of inoral value he showed in his 
neglect. His talent was one because 
his ability was Uittle, and because his 
heart and will were little. 

24. Hard man—Very few men excuse 
their own sin without blaming God as 
a hard master. His religion is severe ; 
he lays down too stern a morality; he 
expuses us to powerful temptation; he 
has established a humbling plan of sal- 
vation; he has not made the evidence 
of Christianity sufficiently clear; and in 
fine, he expects too much of men in the 
circumstances in which he has placed 
them. He would veaj; a harvest of 
requirements where he has not sowed 
sufficient means. The last clause is an 
allusion to the cleaning the wl eat from 
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hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strewed : 

25 And I was afraid, and went 
and hid thy talent in the earth: 
lo, there thon hast that is thine. 

26 His lord answered and said 
unto him, Zhou wicked and 
slothful servant, thou knewest 
that I reap where I sowed not, 
and gather where I have not 
strewed : 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and then at my com- 
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ing I should have received mine 


own with usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent 
from him, and give 7 unto h'm 
which ‘hath ten talents. 

29 "For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance: but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. 

30 And cast ye the unprofit- 
able servant ‘into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 





r Chap. 13. 12; Mark 4. 25; Luke 8. 18; 


19. 26; John 15, 2.—s Chap. 8. 12; 24. 51. 





the chaff, Thou art a man, gathering 
the clean kernels where thou hast not 
strewed or winnowed with the fan. The 
verbs to straw, to stvow, or to strew, are 
all but different orthographies of the 
same word, and are cognate with the 
Latin sterno, to scatter. The scattering 
here is that done in the winnowing 
alluded to chap. iii, 12. 

25. Wus «wfraid—There doubtless 
will many be damned from moral cow- 
ardice. The fearful as well as the un- 
believing shall have their part in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stoue. Rev. xxi, 8. Thou hast that is 
thine—I give you back all you gave 


-me. Ihavedonenoharm. Jama very 
innocent man. J have destroyed noth- 
ing. We now are about even. 


26. Wicked and slothful servant— 
The precise opposite of good and fuith- 
ful. Wicked in self-exculpation, by ea- 
lumniating his Lord. _Slothful in ne- 
glecting his talent. Thow knewest— 
The master echoes the culprit, in order 
to condemn him on his own grounds. 
It is best understood as an interroga- 
tion: “You knew I was a hard man, 
did you?” 

27. Thow oughtest therefore—In view 
of my very supposed hardness. Men 
sometimes think that the doctrine of 
eternal condemnation is too terrible to 
believe, and so refuse to believe or re- 


peut. 





rible I will make sure not to incur it.” 
Hachangers—Brokers, or men whose 
business it is not only to give one kind 
of coin for another, but also to take 
money as loan and pay interest upon 
it. Usury—The word, in the time it 
was used by the New Testament trans; 
lators, meant lawful interest. Our Lord 
then, in this verse, reasons with the cul- 
prit. If J am, as you say, a hard ex- 
acter, you ought at least to have done 
justice; if you dared not trade for fear 
of loss, you might at least lave put 
the money in a savings bank, where 
a legal interest would have accrned. 
If a man will not in his place and ae- 
cording to his ability try to win laurels 
by extra good, he certainly may not 
damage his place by sinking below his 
ability, or by wasting what powers he 
has. 

28. Take therefore the talent from him 
—Take from nim all farther psobation 
and chance for doing service. 

29. Unto every one that hath—That 
hath the addition of tarents resulting 
from faithful improvement of talents, 
Hath not—The gains of improvement. 
Shall be taken away even that first cone 
ferred talent which he hath. 

30. Cast ye the unprosital'e servant inte 
outer darkness—This is the consumma- 
tion of judgment Loss of all farther 
means of divine favour, and_ rejection 


The infinitely better way is to| from the life and glory of the divine 
say, “The cternal damnation is so ter- | presence. 


See note on Matt. vili, 12. 
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31 4 *Wten the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he 





sit upon the throne of his glory: 
32 And “before him shall be 
gathered all nations: and ‘he 





2Zech 14.5: chap. 16.27: 19.28: Mark 8. 38: 
Acts 1, 11; 1 Thess, 4.16; 2 Thess. 1.7; Jude 14; 


Rev. 1. 7,——w Rom, 14. 10; 2 Cor. 5.10; Rev. 
20. 12.—~® Ezek, 20. 38; 34.17, 20; chap. 13, 43. 





$119. Picture oF THE FINaL-JupG- 
MENT, 31-46. 

1. In the passage xxiv, 29-31, the 
i troductury circumstances of the judg- 
ment day are described. But as they 
are there introduced for a given pur- 
pose, namely, to contrast the sudden 
shock of that day with the slow pro- 
cess of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Lord suspends the conclusion in 
order to attend to other points of the 
contrast. and to give parabolic illustra- 
tions of the nature of the coming of 
the Son of man. Now it is time that 
the commenced picture should be com- 
pleted. Accordingly, a cursory exami- 
nation will show that both parts of the 
picture perfectly fit toeach other. This 
latter passage presupposes the other. 
let them be read in connection and 
they will form one complete narrative. 

2. There is not the slightest reason 
for calling this description a parable. 
In all the preceding parables the like- 
ness,.or parabolic similarity, is express- 
ly declared. The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto its illustration. All the 
terms here are literal. Surely the verses 
29-31 describe literal things by their 
literal names. And in this passage the 
literal Son of man, (not a parabolic hus- 
bandiman or master of servants,) in his 
literal person, at his literal coming to 
the literal judgment, so often alluded to 
wn Scripture, is described. 
calling it-‘ta parable of the sheep and 
wows,” (of which even Olshausen is 
guilty ) is exposed in our comment on 
verse 32. 

3. A certain class of expositors as 
sirenuously maintain that this passage 
is an allegory symbolizing the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. They do this for the 
purpose of maintaining the tenets of uni- 
versal salvation, by removing from the 
Bible the doctrine of a future judgment 
and a future retribution. In this they 
have had, we regret to say, but too 
much aid from the expositions of or- 


The folly of 





thodox commentators of the present 
day. It is unnecessary for us to say 
how inadmissible such a perversion of 
the passage is, for it appears from our 
whole mode of explaining this dis- 
course. ~We view the whole discourse 
as a distinguishing and not a blending 
of the two events, (the destruction and 
the advent,) which the disciples specified 
in their two questions. 

31. Son of man—In all places in 
which the judgment scene is alluded to, 
it is not the Father but the Son who is 
the visible judge. Hence in Rev. xx, 
12, God riust be understood to desig- 
nate the God incarnate, yet glorified. 
It is therefore strictly speaking a prool- 
text of the divinity of the Son of man. 
Our Lord receives, or rather assumes 
this title not as a term solely of humi- 
liation; but for the purpose of identi- 
fying himself as the Son of man, de- 
scribed in the glorious prophetic visions 
of Daniel. All the holy angels—That 
belong to the sphere of our mundane 
system. Throne of his glory—Of his 
final eternal kingdom. Tle exercises, 
like the judges of the Old Testament, 


‘both the judicial and regal authorities. 


Hence, in verse 34, hé*is styled king, al- 
though the action is, on the face of it, 
judicial. 

32. All nations—Of all ages and all 
continents. Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, Russia, England, and America 
shall, with all their populations, come up 
before God. All the lesser tribes ai.d 
all the unorganized wanderers shall 
appear; for “every eye shall see him.” 
Rey. i, 7. 

That it is a judicial arraignment of 
individuals, and not of organic naticns, 
is plain; because the merits and de- 
merits upon which they are judged 
are purely individual, and not na- 
tional, (verses 35-40, 42-45.) So in 
xxviii, 19, the apostles are commanded 
to go teach all nations, baptizing them, 
ete. That is, the entire nation is to be 
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shall separate them one from an-|unto them on his right hand, 


other, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats: 

33 And he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats 
on the left. 

34 Then shall: the King say 


| Come, ye blessed of my Father, 


‘inherit. the kingdom Y prepared 
for you from the foundation of 
the world: 

35 “For I was ahungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was 





w Romans 8,17; 1 Peter 1. 4,9: 3.9; Revela- 
tion 21. 7.—y Chapter 20. 23; Mark 10. 40; 


1 Corinthians 2, 9; Hebrews 11, 16.—~¢ Isaiah 
58. 7; Ezekiel 18.7; James 1. 27. 








baptized by the baptism of every indi- 
vidualinit. Mark expresses it: “ Preach 
the gospel to every creature.” So “we 
must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may re- 
eeive the things done in the body.” 
2 Cor. v, 10. He hath appointed a day 
in which he will judge the world. 

Separate them—The separation is 
even pzvevious to the judgment. This 
strikingly and, as we may say, unde- 
signedly coincides with the view every- 
where clearly expressed or implied, 
that the resurrection, though one in 
general time, is yet twofold. It is of 
the just and of the unjust, (Acts xxiv, 
15;) it is unto life and unto damnation, 
(John y, 29;) it is unto everlasting life 
and unto shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. Dan. xii, 2. The saints strive for 
a better resurrection, a glorious resurrec- 
tion; and Paul strove to attain to an ex- 
tra resurrection, eavéoraoic. Phil. iii; 
11. Every man.shall be in his own order. 
1 Cor. xv. 23. And Christ here so arrays 
them right and left, that their position 
decides their destiny before their sen- 
tences pronounce it. As a shepherd— 
Here is a slight simile running through 
some three lines, from which interpre- 
ters of a certain class have taken li- 
cense to misname this whole descrip- 
tion of sixteen full verses, ‘The par- 
able of the sheep and the goats.” The 
allusion to the shepherd is very tran- 
sient. being a slight sémile, and illus- 
trates but a single point, namely, the 
separation before the judgment. 

In this allusion, as in other Scripture 
allusions of the same kind, no doubt 
sonie reference is made to the character 
of the two animals. The yout is es- 
pecially a repulsive animal, and so a 
tit image for wicked men; and in He- 











brew there is a single word which seems 
to designate the goat and a demon. 
And similarly, in all ages perhaps, the 
right hand has had the preference, and 
the right hand seat has been the place 
of honour. 

34, Kingdom prepared for you-—By 
God’s eternal purpose an immovable 
kingdom of glory has been prepared, 
and predestinated for all who should 
by faith in Christ and obedience to him 
become its heirs. The pian of redemp- 
tion in Christ has been adopted with 
full view to this, and all who accept 
its terms will ¢nherit its results. 
this verse proves the eternal predesti- 
nation of individuals to life, then verse 
41 proves that the wicked were by 
predestination excluded from everlast- 
ing fire, because that was prepared for 
devils only; and yet, contrary to pre- 
destination, they are sent there! 

35. For—<A reason why they, and 
not others, do inherit this kingdom. 
Works of mercy and of love are the 
testimonies in their favour, that the faith 
and the spirit of Christ have dwelt in 
their hearts. All they have done has 
been done in his name and for him. 

Because deeds only are named as 
grounds of reward, some reasoners have 
argued that the doctrine of justification 
by faith is here ignored; and others 
have even inferred thence that not the 
judgment day, but the destruction of 
Jerusalem is the subject. But, 

1, The same argument would prove 
that the destruction of Jerusalem is 
not the subject; for numerous passages 
prove that Jerusalem was destroyed 
for want of faith in Christ, and her re: 
jection of him as Messiah. Matt. xxiii. 
3ii3. Roms 1x, 32's xi. 20) 

2. That no comylete enumeration of 
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thirsty. and ye gave me drink: 
*T was a stranger, and ye took 
me In: 

36 >Naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: °I was ‘in prison, and ye 
came unto me. 

37 Then shall the righteous 
answer him, saying, Lord “when 
saw we thee ahungered, and fed 
thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ? 

38 When saw we thee a stran- 
ger, and took thee in? or naked, 
and clothed thee ? 

39 Or when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee ? 
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40 And the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, *Inasmuch as ye have 
done 7¢ unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done 
at unto me. 

41 Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left kand, ‘Depart 
from me, ye cursed, & into ever: 
lasting fire, prepar ed for !the 
devil and his angels; 

42 For I was ‘ahunger ed, and 
ye gave me no meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink : 

43 I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in: naked, and ye 











«@ Hebrews 13. 2: 3 John 5.—06 James 2. 
15, 16.—e 2 Timothy 1. 16.—d 1 Chronicles 
29. 14; Proverbs 15, 33; Isaiah 64. 6. 


é Prov. 14, 31; 19. 17; chap. 10. 42; Mark 9. 41; 
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the grounds of reward is intended is 
plain from this: ouly a few deeds of 
physical benevolence are named, and 
those performed solely to Christ and to 
“these my brethren.” And this, in- 
deed, gives the true key, and shows 
that faith underlies the grounds of ap- 
proval. For, 

3. These my brethren are the apostles 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom he 
is now delivering these discourses, and 
to whom he had said, ‘‘ He that receiv- 
eth you receiveth me,” (x, 40,) which 
is precisely parallel with the closing 
clauses of verses 40 and 45 here. The 
same phrase is by inference applicable 
to all the messengers of Christ in all 
ages, Whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink in my name, 
because ye belong to Christ, verily I 
say unto you he shall not lose his re- 
ward. And these are specific acts of 
faith. -(See notes on x, 40-42.) The 
receiving the apostles was the receiv- 
ing their message and their Gospel; 
and that, by faith, producing these 
works in them. 

4. The reason thence appears why 


our Lord’s statemeut of the ground of 


conuemnation and approval in this pas- 
saz9 are so incomplete. He takes that 


special view which suits the casc of 
his apostles present. It was saying to 
these—the preachers of his Gospel in 
all the world—Whosoever, of mankind. 
from faith in my name, receives and 
gives you aid in the hunger, thirst, im- 
prisonment, and exile you are called 
upon to suffer, will find in the day of 
judgment that I am his rewarder. 

37. Then shall the righteous answer— 
The great principle of the inadequacy 
of all creature merit to so high a re- 
ward is here put into the mouths of 
the saints, where it most beautifully 
belongs. Itis a truth which their deep 
humility prompts them to express. 

40. Ye have done it unto me—By a 
turn of surpassing beauty the Lord con- 
fers an infinite value upon the least of 
their good or approvable acts. It vas 
done to him. Eternal glory is the thanks 
he returns for personal favours. — Ho 
identifies himself with the humblest 
object of charity, and assumes that 
all merey done is done to him. He 
holds himself remunerator for all the 
good done. 

41. Prepared for the devil and his 
anyels—Sad mistake of these men! A 
glorious kingdom was prepared and 
predest nated for them (see our com- 
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clothed me not: sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited ine not. 
‘44 Then shall they also an- 
swer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee ahungered, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee ? 


45 Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto you, 


‘Inasmuch as ye did 7 not to 


one of the least of these, ye did 
zt not to me. 

46 And *these shall go away in- 
to everlasting punishment: but 
the righteous into life eternal. 





@ Prov, 14. 31; 17.5; Zech. 2. 8; Acts 9. 8. 
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ment on verse 34) from the foundation 
of the world; but lo! they have missed 
that predestinated lot, and fallen into 
an everlasting fire not intended for 
them, but prepared for the devil and his 
angels! As if God had provided no 
hell for men! He had secured a Re- 
deemer mighty enough, and a heaven 
capacious enough for all, and had made 
no other arrangements. So God’s 
plans of merey are not accomplished, 
and his predestinations are not fulfilled. 
But as they had made themselves ut- 
terly untit for heaven, he stows them 
away forever in the devil’s lake of fire. 

44, They also answer him—Such is the 
answer that wicked men’s hearts are 
now prepared to give him. Jesus puts 
it into their mouths here to show of 
how little worth it is in the trying 
time. What wicked man now believes 
he is deserving everlasting fire? What 
great hurt has he done? How cruel it 
is, and impossible to believe, that the 
everlasting company of the devil aud 
tis angels is a fit destiny for him? 
Christ shows in the answer what is his 
view of the solemn matter. 

45. Ye did it not to me— He here 
imputes an infinite demerit- to their 
character and conduct. All their sins of 
omission and commission were against 
the very person of him—of him, the 
incarnation of the infinite mercy of God. 
By the infinite dignity of his person 
does lhe measure the infinite demerit 
of their sin. Hence eternity alone 
can measure the length of their pen- 
alty. 

We have already shown clearly to 
our readers, we trust, that the phrase 
“these my brethren” refers to the 
aposties and messengers of the Gospel 





of Christ. The rejection, by these wicx- 
ed ones, of these was a rejection of the 
Gospel and a rejection of all faith in 
Christ. No positive crimes, no mur- 
ders, treasons, sacrileges are in this 
colloquy imputed to’ them. Their 
primal aud all-comprehensive sin is 
the rejection of Christ through the 
ministration of his Gospel. From this 
cause, whatever sins they have com- 
mitted stand all unforgiven. They 
stand without a cover in all their life's 
guilt, in complete exposure to the full 
unrestrained measure of justice with- 
out merey. There is no need then for 
our Saviour to call over their catalogue 
of sins. 

46. And these shall go away—Mille- 
narians, who hold that the righteous 
are raised from the dead at a first res- 
urrection one thousand years before the 
resurrection of the wicked at a second 
resurrection, are unable to explain this 
entire scene of judgment. Here at our 
Lord’s next advent, at an unknown 
distance, stand the righteous and the 
wicked at once before his bar, listen in 
common to each other’s trial and sen- 
tence before either pass to their final 
doom. The ordinary subterfuge is te 
say that this judgment day is a thou- 
sand years long. For this there is no 
support in the passage Besides, by 
their view the righteous ought to be 
acquitted and glorified for a millennial 
kingdom before the wicked are tried, 
or even raised from. the dead. Whereas 
by this whole description the wicked 
are raised, adjudged, and condemned 
hefore the righteous enter at al! upon 
their reward. » 

Fiverlasting punishment. . life eternal 
—The words everlasting aud eternal are 
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here in the original precisely the same 
word, and should have been so trans- 
lated. Henee the duration of the pen- 
alty of the wicked is defined by the 
same measurement as the duration of 
the reward of the righteous. One is 
just as long as the other: The pil- 
lars of heaven are no firmer than the 
foundations of hell. The celestial na- 
twie of saint and angels is no more im- 
mutable than the infernal nature of 
devils and sinners. And since the 
word used is the most expressive of per- 
petuity that the Greek affords, so we 
have the strongest assurance here that 
language can afford. And since the 
term is used as a measurement of di- 
vine duration, we may well infer that 
the foundations both of the divine re- 
wards and the divine penalties are as 
perpetual as the foundation of the di- 
vine government. Clouds and darkness 
are indeed round about him; righteous- 
ness and justice are the basis of his 
throne. 

The word aioy (we may suggest to 
scholars) is not derived, as Dr. Clarke, 
(quoting Aristotle) asserts, from agi, al- 
wars, and Ov, existing ; for wv is but the 
noun termination added to dei This 
noun termination is equivalent to the 
Latin termination win; so that the Latin 
evum is (with a digamma inserted) 
the same word as wov. The Latin 
word cevum is the same as our word 
ever, so that the Greek ei¢ aswva is pre- 
cisely forever. By adding the adjective 
terminiution ermus to aei we have ‘(in- 
serting a strengthening ¢) eternus, eter- 
nal. So that aor, ever, and eternal, are 
etymological equivalents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 
Time of the Second Advent. 


Oa this chapter we would remark: It 
has been objected by skeptics that the 
Now Testament in many places predicts 
that the day of judgement would take 
place in the apostolic day. Such pas- 
aves ure James v, 7: “‘ Be patient there- 
fore, bretliren, unto the coming of the 
Lord.” 1 Peter iv, 7: “The end of all 
things is at hand.” Philippians iv, 5 
‘The Lord is ai hand.” Hebrews x, 37: 








“Yet a little while. and he that shall 
come will come, and will not tarry.” 

From this even some Christiat. com- 
mentators have inferred actual mis take 
by the apostles. But what is more re 
markable is, that the same mistake, if 
any, occurs in the language of our Lurd 
himself, especially in this discourse; 
that if error was committed it must be 
as truly imputed to hin as to his apos- 
tles. This difficulty may be obviated 
by the following considerations : 

1. Both our Lord and the apostles 
abundantly affirm, that with regard to 
the particular time of the judgment day 
there is a complete uncertainty. ‘It is 
not for you to know the times and sea- 
sons,” says our Saviour to his apostles 
in reference to this very point, “ which 
the Father has put in his own power.” 
Acts i, 7. And St. Paul says in very 
similar words, (1 Thess. v, 1, 2:) “ But of 
the times and the seasons, brethren, ye 
have no need that I write unto you, for 
yourselves know perfectly that the day 
of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night.” That the Thessalonians knew 
this “perfectly,” indicates that this un- 
certainty was a matter notor.ous among 
all Christians at that day, But the 
most striking passage of many on this 
subject is the words of our Lord, Mark 
xiii, 32: “Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven.”” Now ignorance 
or even mistake on a subject regarding 
which a man explicitly professes to be 
uninspired or uninformed, cannot affect 
his authority regarding facts within tho 
limits of his inspiration. 

2. There are many indications oc- 
curring in the New Testament that that 
day was after all to be considered as 
indefinitely distant. The following texts 
indicate an expectation of deatli before 
the Second Coming of Christ: 1 Cor, 
vi, 14; 2-Cor- iv, 14; ¥, 15 Phil. i, 21, 
ete.; ili, 10, 11. “My lord delayeth his 
coming,” is the language of the ser- 
vant in the parable. Matt xxiv, 48. 
SONNY ie the bridegroom tarried.” Matt 
EV, Os ankle king dom of heaven is asa 
man travelling in a far country. ” Matt. 
xxy. 14. And i in John xxi, 22, 23, the 
language of our Lord in regard to tho 
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ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had finished all these 
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sayings, he said unto his disci- 
ples, 


2*VYe know that after two 





a Mark 14.1; Luke 


92.1; Sohn 13, 1. 





beloved disciple, ‘I will that he tarry 
till I come,’ produced the impression 
among the apostles that that disciple 
should not die. But John adds that his 
Lord did not say that; and then he re- 
peats the very words which the Lord 
did utter, in a manner indicating that he 
himself did not pretend to know their 
precise meaning. St. Paul, in 2 Thess. 
ii, 1-10, intimates that that day shall 
not come until events of indefinite mag- 
nitude should be completed. The 
Apocalypse, if we rightly interpret it, 
is a prophecy of a long series of events 
before the judgment day. 

3. But the key to,the whole mystery 
is furnished in 2 Peter iii, 8, where, in 
regard to this very point, Peter reminds 
us that “one day with the Lord is asa 
thousand years.” Scoffers in the last 
days, he tells us, would raise this very 
objection: ‘‘ Where is the promise of his 
coming?” Peter replies by informing 
us that the distance of the event is to 
be measured by the arithmetic of God. 
One day is as a thousand years; and 
language that would seem to intimate 
a few days may really embrace a few 
thousands or myriads of years. 

In conclusion: If it be true that both 
Christ and his apostles have warned 
us that the time of the second advent 
was to them unrevealed and unknown: 
if they use in abundance terms ‘indi- 
cating an indefinite distance: if they 
themselves furnish the solution of all 
their expressions intimating its near 
proxirnity, all objection to their infalli- 
bility in regard to other subjects upon 
which they speak with professed in- 
spiration, are nugatory and captious. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tuesday of Passion Week. 

§ 120. REMAINING TRANSACTIONS OF 
TUESDAY PRECEDING THE CRUCIFIX- 
ION, 1-14 

lL. Came to puss—Our TLord’s public 

ministry has tr; cinate-l, and the evan- 








eelist proceeds to the closing events—- 
the crucifixion and ascension. 

It is at the great feast of the pass- 
over that the last act commences. In 
this chapter Matthew first states our 
Lord’s announcement of that fatal pass- 
over, 1-2; next the secret conspiracy 
of the Jews, 3-4; then he describes a 
certain supper at Bethany, at whicn he 
was perfumed with the precious oint- 
ment, 6-16; and then narrates the pre- 
paring of their paschal supper and its 
ominous events, 17-29. From the sup- 
per he traces the Saviour over Mount 
Olivet, 30-35; and thence to Gethsem- 
ane, where he is arrested, 35-56. His 
appearance before Caiaphas and denial 
by Peter are the remaining scenes of 
that sad night which Matthew details, 
57-715. 

1. When Jesus had finished all these 
sayings—All the sayings of the preceding 
chapter. From the scenes of glory and 
judgment which he had described in 
that discourse, he now turns. in sad con- 
trast, to the scenes of his humiliation. 
All these sayings, therefore, concluded all 
the public ministry of the Saviour. His 
enemies could have no power over him 
until he had delivered his whole mes- 
sage. So it has been said that “a true 
minister is immortal until his work is 
done,” His whole work as a prophet 
at last being performed, his work as 
a priest in the sacrifice of himself now 
commences. 

He suid unto his disciples—He has 
finished now with the world, and he 
turns to the inner circle of his chosen 
onis. 

2. Ye know—Our Tord begins with 
telling them what they knew; but he 
finished by telling them what they do 
not know until he tells them. The 
true teacher leads his pupils from the 
known to the unknown. ‘The disciples 
knew that the passover was coming; 
Jesns knew that the crucifixion wag 
comming. Though his mission as propl 
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days is the feast of the passover, 
and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified. 


3 >Then assembled together 
the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and the elders of the people, 





b Psalm 2.2; John 





11. 47; Acta 4, 25, &e. 





et was discharged, his foreknowledge 
as a prophet was not diminished. He 
is provhet, that is, master, by clear, 
calm foresight, of the whole train of 
transactions. 

After tvo days—This was uttered 
probably at sunset on Tuesday; just 
twice twenty-four hours before the time 
of his paschal supper with his disciples, 
which took place on the Thursday even- 
ing preceding the Friday of the cruci- 
fixion. 

Passover—This was the great feast 
of the Jews in commemoration of their 
departure from Keypt, when the de- 
stroying angel who cut off the first-born 
of the Egyptians was made to pass 
over the residences of the Jews harm- 
less. A yictim was upon that occa- 

. sion slain by divine command, and his 
blood stricken on the two door-posts 
and upon the lintel, or top cross-piece, as 
a sign that the house was the abode of 
an Israelite. See Mxod. xii, 1-30. In 
annual commemoration of tlus the fol- 
lowing passover rites were appointed: 
On the tenth day of the month Nisan, 
(corresponding nearly to our April,) a 
male lamb without blemish, of eitlier 
sheep or goats, was selected. It was to 
be kept until the fourteenth day of Ni- 
gan, when it was to be slain by the 
priest between the two evenings of three 
and six o’clock, and the blood was to be 
voured at the foot of the great altar. 
At evening each family, including not 
less than ten persons, was to eat the 
lamb. They were originally command- 
ed to do this with all the tokens of 
yapid departure. Their feet were to be 
shed, their loins girt, their staff in hand, 
and they were to eat not reclining, but 
standing, and their bread was to be un- 
leavened, and the whole was to be done 
“with baste.” “Bitter herbs” were 
to he eaten, as a symbol of their bitter 
sufferings in Egypt. Seven days were 
set apart (Hxodus xii, 15) as a feast of 
unleavened bread. ‘The first and last 
were to be days of hely convocation. 








The first day commenced with the eve 
on which the paschal lamb was eaten. 
In the Passion Week it was Friday. See 
note on verse 5. 

We here remark that the victim was 
a true vicarious sacrifice. Kgyyzt for 
his sins was punished by the selection 
of a human representative, namely, his 
first-born. Israel too was a sinner; but 
he suffered by substitution of the “lamb 
without spot.” The paschal lamb was 
slain, and was to be, not boiled like 
other sacrifices, but roasted, to indicate 
by fire the terrible agonies of the atou- 
ing victim; and being roasted upon the 
cross-spit, he was literally crucified. The 
blood of*the first victim sprinkled upon 
Israel’s lintel is a most remarkable sym- 
bol of that blood sprinkled upon our 
souls, whereby God knows us for his 
own and spares us when he makes in- 
quisition for blood. 

The passover lamb is indeed a won- 
drous type of “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world;’ by 
whose sprinkled blood we are saved 
from death and redeemed from spiritual 
bondage. It was on the passover night 
that our Lord instituted the sacrament 
as a bloodless continuation of the same 
commemoration, divested of its special 
Jewish significance. And our Lord him- 
self was slain at this very feast, which 
was appointed by Moses to predict be- 
forehand his death. On this occasion 
the Jews slew, not only the typical vic- 
tim, but the real victim typified by their 
feasts and sacrifices. 

3. Then assembled —The evangelist 
suddenly changes the scene. While Je- 
sus is innocently, with his disziples, pre- 
dicting his own death, a dark band of 
conspirators are assembling to make his 
prediction. true. 

Assembled... chief priests... scribes 
... elders —The three classes of men 
here mentioned made up the Sanhedrim, 
or great council of seventy, the supreme 
legislature, especially in ecclesiastical 
matters of the Jewish nation, Tho 
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unto the palace of the high 


! . ° 
priest, who was called Caiaphas, 





chief priests were, (in addition to the high 
priest,) the ex-high priests, the heads 
of the priestly courses, and eminent men 
of the priestly order. The elders were 
laymen of age, wisdom, and ability. 
The scribes. were the learned class, 
whether of Levitical descent or other- 
wise. THlow the members of the Sanhe- 
drir were clected is not certain. Of 
this body the high priest was the usual 
summoner and president. At his right 
hand sat the vice-president; at his left 
the hakim, or counsellor, who gave legal 
opinions. From these the members sat, 
extending in a semicircie, around the 
council-room. From the heat of the 
climate, this council often held its ses- 
sions very early in the morning, as in 


the case of our Saviour’s arraignment. . 


The Sanhedrim’s session-room was at 
the hall Gazith, at the southeast corner 
of the Court of Israel. See Plan of 
Temple. 

High priest—The high priest was at 
the head of the Jewish sacerdotal sys- 
tem, the sacred representative of the 
nation. Aaron, brother of Moses, was 
first consecrated high priest, and the 
office remained in his family for some 
fifteen hundred years. To him belonged 
the most solemn of the sacred rites, and 
the decision of difficulties in religious 
matters. The high priest was often 
judge in general matters and supreme 
magistrate of the nation. When in- 
vested with the ephod and the urim 
and tiummim, he became the medium 
of prophetic responses. 

The exterior vestments of the high 
priest were his tunic or gown, richly 
embroidered, extending to his feet. 
Next the robe of the ephod, which was 
&@ garment put on by an opening at the 
top, and hung down part of the way to 
the feet, having suspended on its lower 
border a row of alternate bells and pome- 
granates. Over this the ephod, consist- 
ing of two richly adorned oblong pieces 
of cloth, hanging so as to cover the 
breast and the bask, and fastened at 
the top by shoulder-pieces, gemmed 
with an onyx; avound these was a 
broad girdle of fine linen, purple, blue, 
and scarlet. On his head was a turban or 





mitre, with an inscription on the fore- 
head: “Holiness to the Lord.” The 
breastplate rested upon the ephod, and 
was studded with four rows of precious 
stones, three in a row, bearing the 
names of the twelve tribes. To tLese 
were originally added the urim and 
thummim, in regard to the form of which 
scholars differ, while they agree that it 
was a divine oracle by which God made 
revelation through the high priest. 




































































Until the time of Herod this dignity 
descended with due regularity in tne 
Aaronic line; but the Herodian and 
Roman rulers made changes at will, and 
appointed a new high priest so fre- 
quently that the office became almost 
annual, and a number of ex-high priests 
were living. These formed a part of the 
chief priests mentioned in this verse. 

Caiaphas—Joseph Caiaphas sueeced- 
ed Simon son of Canith as high priest 
about the year 27, in the rcign of the 
emperor Tiberius. His wife was daugh 
ter of Annas, who had formerly been high 
priest, and was still Inghly revered hy 
tle Jews, and before whom, according 
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4 And ‘consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtlety, 
and kill Aim. 

5 But they said, Not on the 
feast day, lest there be an up- 
roar among the people. 


6 | *Now when Jesus was 
in ¢Bethany, in the house of 
Simon the leper, 

7 There came unto him a wo- 
man having an alabaster box 
of fvery precious ointment, and 





ce Psalin 2, 2.—d Mark 14.3; John 
TL. 1, 23 12.3. 


eé Chap, 21. 17.—/ Exod. 30, 23, 33> 
Psa, 133, 2; Isa, 57. 9. 





w John, Jesus was first brought. Caia- 
plas was deposed in the year 38, after 
waich nothing is known of his history. 

Palace of the high priest—The word 
avAn, here rendered palace, signities 
more properly the court, or. square yard, 
euclosed in the ceutre of the building, 
aud under the open sky. The meaning 
was, however, extended somvtimes so as 
to muiude, or at any rate imply, the en- 
tire building or mass of buildings. 

5. Not on the feast day—They thus 
decided that it should not be on the 
feast day, that is, on. Friday; but God 
overruled them, and it took place on 
that very day. It was in fact custom- 
ary with the Roman rulers to select the 
passover as the best ‘occasion for the 
execution of criminals, when the large 
multitude being present, the sight was 
calculated to impress the public mind. 
But for Jesus there were so many friends 
likely to be present from Galilee and 
from the country, that the conspirators 
feared an attempt at rescue. So severe, 
they knew, was the rule of Pilate, that 
at any appearance of a fray the Roman 
guard in the fortress of Antonia would 
be let loose upon both parties alike, 
even though their blood, like that of 
certain Galileans, should be mingled 
with their sacrifices. But the offer of 
Judas, of an apprehension without a 
fray, both relieved and changed their 
minds, Jesus was crucified during the 
passover week; the type of the pass- 
over was more clearly carried out; and 
the fact of his crucifixion was made 
more public through the Jewish nation. 

Tuesday Night. 

ANOINTING OF JESUS, AND INDIGNA- 
f10N OF JUDAS AND ‘HE DISCIPLES, 
6-16 

6. Simon the leper—Who had been 
cured by the Saviour. He lived at 

Vou. 1—20 





Bethany, and was neighbour, perhaps 
relative, of the family of Lazarus and 
Mary. John informs us that at this feast 
Lazarus was preseut. So our Lord, prov- 
ably, sat between the man he had cured 
of the most terrible of diseases, and the 
man whom he had raised from the dead. 
And as Lazarus was present, (John xii, 
1-9,) so his sister Martha served, and 
Mary was the woman who anointed the 
Saviour. All this indicates that. the 
friends of Jesus combined to give him 
a feast at¢Simon’s house. Johu and 
Matthew no doubt relate the same 
transaction. The manner in which both 
are blended into one by Mark places 
this beyond all question. 

7. Came...a@ woman—Jolin informs 
us that she was Mary the sister of Laza- 
rus. The other evangelists are less ex- 
plicit, as they say but little about the 
family of Lazarus. It seems as if Mary 
was not at the feast, but entered mex: 
pectedly. 

Alabaster box—Alabaster is a sort of 
white marble of much beauty and pol- 
ish. It was a costly article, and was 
supposed to. possess a special virtue for 
preserving ointment. Of this, ointment- 
boxes were first made. Afterward they 
retained the same name, even when 
the material was different, as glass 
or metal. The bow was rather a vial 
with a long neck, and Lence Mark 
says she poured the ointment, or ra- 
ther o@l, by breaking, nariely, the neck 
of the vial; John says she anointed, 
additionally, his feet. This she could 
easily do, for it must be remembered 
that our Saviour did not sit in a mod- 
ern chair, but reclined on a couch at 
meat. 

Ointment—This was the nardine un- 
guent, made from the spikenard; and 
was of costly valuo, being customarily 
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poured it on his head, as he sat 
ut meat. 

8 & But when his disciples saw 
it, they had indignation, saying, 
To what purpose zs this waste ? 

9 For this ointment might 
have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. 

10 When Jesus understood Zz, 
he said unto them, "Why trouble 


ye the woman? for she hath 


wrought a good work upon me. 


11 ‘For ye have the poor al- 
ways with you; but J/me ye 
have not always. 

12 For in that she hath poured 
this ointment on my body, she 
did zt for my burial. 

13 Verily I say unto yon, 
Wheresoever this gospel shall 








g John 12. 5.—A Job 13. 7. 
z Deut, 15. 11; John 12. 8. 


used for a perfuming application to give 
softness and agreeable odour to the skin. 

8. When his disciples—This odour of 
the pertume, though it filled the room 
with fragrance, is not grateful to every 
taste. The disciples, as we learn from 
John, have indignation. Judas seems 
to have commenced it, and we know 
how, when a censure is commenced, it 
may be taken up by all. 

9. Given to the poor—John informs us 
that the utterer of this benevolent talk 
was Judas; not because he eared for 
the poor, but because he was a covetous 
thief at heart, being carrier of the 
money-bag. 
of love to him, the Redeemer of the 
world. There are thousands who think 
that the money given for the Gospel 
had better be bestowed in mere tempo- 
ral supplies; forgetting that it is much 
better to bestow upon men those prin- 
ciples which will make them wise, good, 
and industrious, than to give them sup- 
plies which will leave them as wicked 
and thriftless as ever. Could the faith 
that Mary showed in the Redeemer in- 
spire all the world, the poor would be 
easily taken care of. 

Sold for much—Judas ciphered it up. 
It would come to just 300 denarii. 

10. Why trouble ye the woman ?— 
Mary was doubtless startled by this 
niurmur among the Lord's own disciples. 
She stands in silence, attempting no de- 
fence But the voice of the Saviour re- 
bukes the rebukers, and not only defends 
but utters a eulogy upon the deed. 

ll. The poor always with you—The 
Saviour could be with them but a mo- 


Mary meant it for a token ! 





3 See chap. 18. 20; 28, 20; John-13. 33; 
14. 19; 16, 5, 22; 17. 11. 





ment. Their charity will have in this 
world a plenty of objects for its exer- 
cise. 

12. Did tt for my burial—It is sup- 
posed by some that Mary had eitnerz heen 
informed by our Lord of his approach- 
ing death, or even that she had some 
prophetic presentiment of it. It may 
be remarked that, for the sake of pro- 
pricty, our Lord was regularly accompa- 
nied by twelve male disciples; but the 
Gospels take care to assure us that 
those who believed and loved him were 
not all men; but that woman in her 
place was not less true to his divine 
claims than man. Of this faet Mary 
is the most striking instance; and the 
meek, silent, and sudden manner in 
which she comes from her retirement, 
perhaps from her place of prayer, where 
the sad future of our Lord may have 
been intimated to her, into this feast, 
and performs this act of sorrowful aifec- 


tion, is a special exemplification. It - 


may well be thought possible that our 
Lord communicated to her a clearet 
knowledge of his approaching death 
than to his disciples. Or it may be that, 
to her, as to a divine love, was impart- 
ed the spiritual presentiment ot’ the 
truth. And yet, finally, it is very pos 
sible that she acted from the simple im. 
pulse of love; and that our Lord himself 
giving it a higher meaning, elevated 
the act into a prediction of his ap- 
proaching burial. Just so the words of 
Caiaphas (John xi, 49-53) had an un- 
conscions prophetic in.port. 

13. This gospel shall be preached-— 
That is, the Gospel of the dying Saviour 
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be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her. 

14 4 *Then one of the twelve, 
called ' Judas Iscariot, went un- 
to the chief priests, 

15 And said unto them, ™What 
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will ye give me, and I will de- 
liver him unto you? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

16 And from that time he 
sought opportunity to betray 
hin. 

17 FY "Now the first duy of 








& Mark 14. 10: 22.3; John 13. 2, 30, 
7 Chapter 10. 4. 
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which he subsequently (Mark xvi, 15) 
commanded them to preach in all the 
world, and to every creature. The words 
here show that our Lord expected his 
Gospel to be diffused throughout the 
world. The fact that the mention of 
this deed of Mary was to be a memorial, 
shows that our Lord did not expect, as 
some say, that the world would soon 
terminate, but that the- Gospel should 
be preached through future ages and to 
distant generations. So clearly was our 
Lord master of the great future that, 
- while great deeds have been done and 
yet forgotten in all the world. this sim- 
ple act of tender premonition is to be 
told through the world and through the 
lapse of time, and will be celebrated 
while the world lasts. In that Gospel 
history many an unhappy character and 
odious name would be transmitted to 
posterity; but this deed of Mary should 
be a precious memorial; and the very 
name of Mary should be sweet in the 
ears of mankind. — 

14. One of the twelue—A very apos- 
tle, one of the twelve stars in the Chris- 
tian firmament, thus falls, to be a be- 
trayer and seller of the Son of man. Ju- 
das was doubtless stung by the present 
sonversation. The chief blame of our 
Lord's rebuke lay on him. 


W ednesday of Passion Weck. 

15. What will ye give—This is a 
true bargainer’s question. He is ready 
to betray his Master if he can get the 
pay for it. Ile has a man, a divine 
man, to scll, and he hucksters for his 
price. Luke says that “Satan had now 
entered into him.” He is driven by 
the fire of a hasty resentment, and led 
by the attractions of gain to seek a bribe 








for treason. He makes the advance. 
and tempts the men who are wicked 
enough without any special seducing. 
Thus do men enact the part of Satan 
towards each other. 

They covenanted—Luke says “ they 
were glad.’ They could now appre- 
hend Jesus in a private way, and with- 
out the “uproar”? mentioned in verse 
fifth. ; 

Thirty pieces of silver—The ordinary 
price of-a slave, being about fifteen 
dollars. Thus was verified the allusion 
of Zech. xi, 12> “So they weighed for 
my price thirty pieces of silver.” The 
sum appears trifling for the treason, if 
we estimate it by the immense conse- 
quences. But, after all, the whole ser- 
vice Judas did was to inform the foes 
of Jesus where he might be found and 
taken without tumult, and guide them 
to the place. 

16. Sought opportunity to betray him 
—Luke informs us that the oppor- 
tunity he sought was the absence of 
the multitude. The people were so 
strongly on the side of Jesus that 
the authorities dare not openly appre- 
hend him. Their method was to take 
him secretly, charge him with some 
crime, and thus gain the multitude 
against him. 


Thursday of Passion Week. | 
§ 121.—Two DisctpLes Sent TO PRE- 
PARE THE PASSOVER, 17-19. 

17. Now the first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread—This was Thursday, 
the day before the crucifixion day, the 
day upon whose evening our Saviour 
ate the paschal lamb. We nave re- 
marked before that, accurately speak- 
ing, the passover and the feast of un 
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the feast of unleavened bread 
the disciples came to Jesus, say- 
ing unto him, Where wilt thou 
that we prepare for thee to eat 
the passover ? 

18 And he said, Go into the 


city to such aman, and say unto 
him, The Master saith, °My 
time is at hand; I will keep the 
passover at thy house with my 
disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as 





o Luke 22, 53; John 7. 6,30; 
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leavened read were distinct; the lat- 
ter being during the seven days after 
the passover, and commencing the next 
day after the passover supper. But 
masmuch as the leavened bread was, 
by way of preparation, banished from 
their houses on this day, before the pas- 
over supper, it was properly called the 
first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, as it is called here. The feast 
of unleavened bread was thus enjoined 
by Moses, Exodus xii, 18: “In the 
first month, on the fourteenth day of 
the “month, ye shall eat unleavened 
bread-until the one and twentieth day 
of the month at even.” : 

18. Go into the city—The city of Jeru- 
salem, for a paschal lamb could he eat- 
en at no other place. The Jews of the 
present day do not eat the paschal lamb 
at their annual passover. They only 
celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, 
which, as we have before said, followed 
the passover. 

To. such @ man—This was a very in- 
definite direction; and perhaps Matthew 
only gives the substance of what Mark 
gives more explicitly. As they entered 
the city they would find a water carrier, 
whom they should follow, and he would 
guide them to the householder, who 
would furnish them a room. Such a 
man—A man I will not name. The 
man will occur by human accident; but 
free will and human accident all oper- 
ate under the clear-seeing eye of God’s 
foreknowledge. God clearly sees what 
man will freely do. As God sees how 
man will freely do, so he does most wisely 
adjust his plans. So God carries out 
his vast projects by taking and inter- 
weaving man’s free acts into his com- 
plex plans. 

This direction very much resembles 
the sending the disciples to find in a 
mirsculous manner the heast on which 





he should ride into Jerusalem, as well 
as the miracle of finding the coin in 
the fish’s mouth. For even if we sup- 
pose, with some commentators, that our 
Lord had intimated beforehand to some 
wealthy friend, as Joseph or Nicode- 
mus, that he would take the last pass- 
over upon earth at his house, still, 
jinding the pitcher-bearer was a super- 
natural contingency. The reason of 
such proceedings on the part of our 
Lord, which some commentators are so 
puzzled to find, is clearly to manifest 
to all around that he foresees ‘ll the 
events and sufferings before him. That 
is, he marches forward in a foreseen 
path of duty, and his sufferings are 
undergone in a perfectly voluntary man- 
ner. John x, 18. 

The Master saith—The word master 
is correlative to the word disciple; and 
thus it is clearly implied that the house- 
holder is a follower of Jesus. Indeed, 
when we recollect that the rulers were 
afraid of the multitudes, as being ad- 
herents of Jesus, we may reasonably 
infer that the number of those who 
would call him “ d/faster” was not few. 
My time is at hand—My time of suffer- 
ing, previous to which I have promised 
to eat the paschal lamib at your house. 
And this language clearly implies that 
the man was our Lord’s disciple, that 
he clearly understood what was meant 
by the phrase “my time,” and that 
he was fully ready to appreciate the 
honour of furnishing the room for our 
Lord’s use. During passover week the 
houses of Jerusalem were kospitably 
open to the comers from the different 
parts of Palestine to celebrate the pass- 
over. . 

19. Did as Jesus had appointed them 
—It was a blind sort of an errand upon 
which they were te go, and it was un. 
dertaken in full faitn that it should turp 
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Jesus had appointed them; and 
they made ready the passover. 
20 PNow when the even was 


come, he sat down with the 
twelve. 
21 And as they did eat, he 





p Mark LL. 17-21; Luke 





out right. So those men were trained 
to vo on a still greater errand, even the 
proclaiming the everlasting Gospel to 
the guilty world. 

Made 1 vady the passover—They were 
not ouly to secure the 700m, but procure 
the dumb, which had been first inspect- 
ed by the priests, have it killed and the 
blood sprinkled at the foot of the altar, 
and take it to the house. They were to 
obtain the bread and wine and the bitter 
herbs. The two disciples were Peter 
and John; and no doubt it was with 
wondering sadness that they performed 
the faithful office. 


§ 122, 124.—SuppER AND INTIMATION 
OF HIS BETRAYAL, 20-25. 

20. Now when the even was come— 
The passover evening. Between tliree 
- and six o’clock the paschal lamb was 
slain. Not less than ten, nor more than 
twenty persons sat down to the same 
supper. If our Lord followed in the 
main the usual custom of the Jews, as 
described by Maimonides, the following 
things were done. Our Lord, being 
master of the family, as they reclined 
on their meal-couches, took a cup of 
wine in his right hand, and uttered the 
prayer of consecration, saying, ‘‘Bles- 
sed be thy name, O Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who hast created the 
fruit of the vine.” He then drank the 
first cup and was followed by all the 
others. . 

Originally the whole service was per- 
formed standing; but when the Jews 
were settled in Canaan they adopted 
the reclining posture, to symbolize the 
repose which God had given them 

A service was then brought in, con- 
sisting of bitter herbs, unleavened bread, 
and a sort of fruit-cake made of raisins, 
Ges, dates, ete., pressed together, to 
represent the clay with which Israel 
made brick in Kgypt, which was called 
the charoseth; and besides this was the 
paschal lamb. The master, and then 
the rest, first ate a bitter herb, and 








22, MM; John 13, 21, 





gave thanks for the fruit of the earth. 
Then a disciple asks, as being one of 
the family, according to Exodus xii, 26, 
“What mean ye by this?” The Lord 
answers by explaining the historical im 
port of the paschal commemoration. 
Psalms. 113 aid 114 were then sung: 
And then the second cup of wine was 
drunk. 

Then occurs that part whieh our 
Lord transferred to the new dispensa- 
tion. Usually the Hebrew officiating 
householder took cakes and brake them 
with benediction, and gave to. each one - 
a piece, saying, “This is” (that is, dus 
represents) “ the bread of affliction which 
our fathers did eat in the land of 
Kgypt.’” This our Lord changed to 
“This is my body,” that is, represents 


my body. ‘Then was the paschal flesh 
eaten, a full meal beiag taken. After 


this the third cup, which our Lord ap- 
plied to its higher use in the new dis- 
pensation. ‘The old mode was for the 
master to take the cup, pronounce a 
blessing, and drink; his example being 
followed by the others. This is “the 
cup of blessing” which the apostle 
mentions, and identifies with the sacra- 
mental cup, in 1 Cor. x, 16. Then by 
custom followed the fourth cup, (which 
our Lord omitted,) followed by the chant 
of the Great Hallel. See note on ver. 30. 

21. As they did eat—Introductory to 
and during this supper, some things oc- 
cur not mentioned by Matthew, but fur- 
nished by the other evangelists. Our 
Lord at the commencement expressed 
the solemn desire with which he, had 
anticipated that feast. Luke xxii, 14, 16. 
Before the supper had fully begun, 
(Luke xxii, 14-18,) a strife for pre-emi- 
nence took place among the disciples, 
which drew forth from our Lord a les- 
gon on humility, which he then illus- 
trated by washing his disciples’ feet. 
John xiii, 1-20. This he probably did 
as they reclined upon their supper- 
couches. This strife, at this most un: 
suitable time, probably arose for the 
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said, Verily I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and began every one 
of them to say unto him, Lord, 
is it 1? 

23 And he answered and said, 


4He that dippeth Ads hand with 
me in the dish, the same shall 
betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth 
it is written of him: but *woe 
unto that man by whom the 
Son of ian is betrayed! it had 





q.Psiln 41. 9; Luke 22. 21; John 13, 18. 
rts aim 22; Isaiah 58; Daniel 9. 26; Mark 9. 12; 


Luke 24, 25, 26, 46; Acts 1%, 2, 3; 26, 22, 23° 
1 Corinthians 15. 3.—s Johi 17. 12. 





pre-eminence at the table, of which the 
Orientals were very tenacious. Then 
follow the references to his betrayer 
here given by Matthew. Shall betruy 
me—In regard to the, conversation by 
which our Lord specified Judas as the 
vetrayer, I think-the true order of 
things will be best ascertained by read- 
ing in sections Matt. xxvi, 21-22, then 
Jolin xiii, 28-26, then Matt. xxvi, 24, 25, 
and last Jolin xili, 27-30. We thereby 
trace the gradual climax by which our 
Lord first makes a general charge, then 
narrows it to a group, then so reveals 


it to one as that it would be soon 
known to all, and then identifies the 
traitor to himself. In the present 


verse, as the first of the above steps 
of exposure, the charge is general, and 
any one of the disciples may claim it 
to himself. 

22. Lord, is 7¢ [?—It is an interesting 
point that each one thought at the mo- 
nent, not of his neighbour, but of him- 
self. Perhaps, had they not been dis- 
turbed by the announcement, and/a sor- 
row at the faet that the predicted death 
of their Lord was approaching in the 
terrible form of treachery, they might 
have guessed the man. ‘l’o their credit 
they did not. Judas had already made 
the secret bargain, and knew by con- 
sciousness of guilt that he was the man; 
while the other apostles are str uck with 
consternation to hear that a traitor is 
among them. 

23. Dippeth his hand with me in the 
dish —By this it is intimated that it was 
one who reclined near im, and even 
supplied himself from the same dish. 
This forms the second advance of ex- 
posure. At the same time in this ex- 
pression our Lord seems to have aggra- 
vated the crime of the traizor by sug- 





gesting the language of the Psalmist: 
“ He that did eat my bread hath lifted 
up his hee] against me.” Psalm xli, 9 
But our Lord did not leave the traitor 
without a third and still more special 
detection. John tells us (xiii, 23-26) 
that at Peter’s request he himself, as 
reclining nearest his Lord’s bosom, in- 
quired of Jesus in an under tone, 
“Lord, who is it?” Our Lord replied, 
doubtless in the same sub-tone, “He 
it is to whom I shall give a sop.” We 
then gave the sop to Judas, by which 
the two disciples knew the man for 
certainty. Judas by some tokens sees 
that he is individualized, and at last him- 
self puts the question, Js it J? (Matt. 
xxvi, 25,) and receives an affirmative an- 
swer, immediately, by which the whole 
eleven learn the man. Judas then, full 
rightly, thinks it time to vacate his 
place. 

24. The Son of man goeh as it is 
written of him—We marches with un- 
faltering step in the way to the scene 
of death, as marked out by the divine 
prophecies. Yet that does not exculpate 
the authors of his death. 

Woe unto that man—No apologies for 
Judas can stand before this terrible 
woe. It marks him out as one of the 
dark beings in hnmen history, one who 
must ever be named when an example 
of utmost guilt is to be adduced. The 
fact that Judas’s free act of treachery 
was foreseen of God made it none tlie 
less free, and therefore none the less 
guilty. 'As St. Chrysostom says: “Ju- 
das was not a traitor because Cod 
foresaw it; but God foresaw it becauss 
Judas would be so.” Foreknowledge 
does not foree or compel an act, oF 
make it less Sree than 1” it were wholly - 
unforolenonn. 
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becn good for that man if he 
had not been born. 
25 Then Judas, which betrayed 


him, answered and said, Master, 
is it 1? He said unto hin, 
Thou hast said. 





“Hail not been born—And so it is im- 
possible that he can ever be restored 
to Divme favour. For if after millions 
of years he ascends to an eternity of 
happiness, he is a clear gainer in the 
balance of existence. It will not do, 
as kefore intimated, to say that this 
pi:rase, ‘Good that he had never been 
born,” is a mere proverb. No doubt 
thoughtless persons may use the same 
phrase lightly to indicate some inferior 
misery. But our Lord here is speak- 
ing too seriously to be repeating a pro- 
verbial hyperbole. He expresses and 
knows the fuil measure of Judas’s woe; 
aud he would neither aggravate it be- 
youd its literal extent, nor lightly ex- 
press it in a cant saying. 

After this verse we must bring in 
the passage in John, who tells us that 
lie privately asked the Lord which the 


_traitor was, and that our Lord gave 


~ hima sign by which he kuew the man, 


’ 


25. Muster, is i [?—After Jesus gave 
Judas the sop, which was the sign of 
guilt, then Judas, as out of due sea- 
son, and quite mechanically, repeats the 
question. Thou hast satd—This is an 
affirmative answer, and identifies the 
traitor to himself? ‘The gradual expo- 
sure is brought to the final point. He 
is the man. And Jolin tells us that 
the traitor forthwith arose and went 
out into the congenial darkness of sur- 
rounding night. 

Ingenious men have in modern times 
exerted their skill in framing apologies 
for Judas, and discovering innocent mo- 
tives in his case. He might, forsooth, 
have expected that our Lord would de- 
liver kimselt by miracle. He might 
have purposed to compel our Lord to 
declare himself openly as king of the 
Jews, and set up his government. 
Very plainly this is not the view of 
the Saviour or the evangelists. Re- 
served as the sacred writers are in de- 
claring the character of the various men 


‘whose acts they describe, they speak 


Whatever his 
in process of 


very plainly of Judas. 
previous character was, 








time he was “a devil,” “a thief, and 
carried the bag.” . A hypocrite in feign- 
ing care for the poor, he hastened, under 
the immediate impulse of resentment 
for a trifling offence, to join the Saviour’s 
enemies. But impetuous passion so 
blended with cold ealculation that he 
gratified revenge and avarice together. 
He seems not to have calculated upon 
our Lord’s miraculous interference, or 
his asserting his royalty. He simpiy 
meant to obtain a price by surrendering 
his life to his enemies. Hence our 
Lord’s terrible woe upon him, and the 
terms of detestation with which the 
apostle$ uniformly load him. His re- 
pentance was wrung by divine com- 
pulsion from him, in “order to plaee on 
record the testimony of Christ’s vilest 
enemy to the innocence of his character. 
It was not a repentance like that of 
Peter, restoring him to holiness and 
apostleship; but the repentance of the 
devils, by which, in the agony of re- 
morse, they throw out their involuntary 
testimony for God and goodness. And 
the fact of this final attestation of the 
innocence of Jesus justifies the remark, 
that the truth _of Christianity is not 
more sustained by the life of Paul than 
by the death of Judas. 


§§ 126, 128.—InsTITUTION OF THE 
Lorp’s SUPPER, 26-29 

We come now to words which have 
sounded forth through the Church 
through all ages since our Lord’s de- 
parture, and which are to sound forth 
until he comes again. The nature of 
the Lord’s Supper is best understood 
when we recollect that it is, under the 
Christian dispensation, the continuance 
in a modified form of the passover ot 
the Old Testament. As baptism is 
the modified ordinance of circumcisicn, 
as the Lord’s day is a modified con- 
tinuance of the Sabbath, so is the 
Lord’s Supper a modified continuance 
of the paschal supper of the Old Testa- 
ment Church. We may first remark 
that the passover was a true sacrifice 
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26 F tAnd as they were eat- 
iny, "Jesus took bread, and 
‘Dlessed it, and brake 7¢, and 


gave it to the disciples, and 
said, Take, eat; ‘this is my 
body. 





t Mark 14, 22; Luke 22, 19, 
w1 Cor, 11, 23-25. 


1 Many Greek copies have, gave thunks. 
Mark 6, 41.—w 1 Cor, 10. 16. 





for the victim was a true substitute for 
the sinner, dying in his stead, and 
showing by his death that the sin- 
ner ought to die. Israel was as true 
a sinner as Hgypt, and as truly deserv- 
ing the stroke of the destroying angel; 
but God, as he passed over, accepted 
the blood presented by Israel’s faith, 
(which blood was a confession, on Is- 
rael’s part, that he deserved the death 
the victim suffered in his stead) as a 
substitute. And as this shed blood was 
typical of the shed blood of the Saviour, 
so the lam} itself was typical of the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world. Hence it was, by antici- 
pation, a representation of that same 
reality, which is set forth by the com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper. Both are 





typical of the same thing, and therefore 
correspondent to each other. The Lor1’s 
Supper is in a proper sense the bloud: 
less sacrifice of the new dispensation. 
And the very fact that our Lord in- 

stituted his supper on the same even- 
ing as the paschal supper, shows that 
it is a continuance in a modified form. 
It simply drops off the bloody elements ; 
so that it is in fact true that our saera- 
mental ordinance has been continued ° 
from the departure of Israel to the pres- 
ent time, and will be continued until 
the full redemption and departure of 


the spiritual Israel under the greater 


Moses to the full fruition of the heav- 
enly Canaan. 

We have then the following typical 
parallels : 





fc The Redeemed, 
Israel, 

The communicant, 
The believer. 


The Victim, 
The paschal lamb. 
The broken bread, 
Yhe crucified Jesus, 


The Deliverance. 


The Result, 


From Egypt. Canaan, 
From spiritual bondage. | The spiritual emancipation. 
From hell. Heaven, 





The prophecies of the Ola Testament 
more commonly predicted a glorious and 
triumphant Messiah; the sacrifices pre- 
dicted the Messiah as dying and atoning. 

26. As they were eating—Whien in 
the course of the paschal supper they 
arrived at the breaking of bread, as we 
have above described. The bread was 
in the form of cakes. The breaking, 
under the old dispensation, represented 
the breaking which Israel suffered in 
Egypt; but in the new, the breaking is 
transferred to the victim, who assumes 
our sins and sufferings in his own 
ody. The breaking was the customary 
mode of separating bread into parts; yet 
it was none the less a significant part of 
the rite. Paul ciearly intimates that 
the breaking symbolized the violence by 
which our Lord’s body was put to 
death. 1 Cor. xi, 24. Breaking, and not 
cutting, seems the proper mode of sever- 
ing the sacramental, portions. Blessed 
at—To bless is to implore the divine 





blessing upon it, that is, to pray solemn- 
ly that God would graciously make it 
effective of its beneficent purpose. The 
blessing on the bread was the Redeem- 
er’s prayer that the bread might be of 
a blessed effect to tne partaker. 

This ts my body—A customary mode 
in Scripture, as in common langnage, of 
expressing that a symbol 7s or stands 
Jor its original. It is perfectly naturai 
to say that a sign IS the thing it sig- 
nifies. This is usually done in explain- 
ing some symbolical representations, 
So Joseph in explaining a dream says: 
“The three branches ae three days.” 
Gen. xl, 12. So at this very supper our 
Lord says: “This eup és the new testa- 
ment.” 1 Cor. xi, 25. Ifthe phrase 
“This [bread] is my body,” really means 
that the bread is our Lord’s litera ma- 
terial body, then the phrase ‘ This enp 
is the new testament’? means that the 
material vessel (uot the wine in it) was 
an actual ‘new testament.’”’? Commoa 
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27 And he took the cup, and 


gave thanks, and gave 7 to 
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28 For *thisis my blood 7uf'the 





K To) Mark MM. 3. Exod. 24, 8; 
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sense onght to show that our Lord is 
aow explaining the import of certain 
symbols, and in so doing he uses the 
ordinaly phrase of saying that the sym- 
bol is the thing symbolized. 

Our readers perceive that we are here 
refuting the strange doctrine of the 
Chureh of Rome, which affirms that 
tne bread is transubstantiated, that is, 
changed in substance, into the very 
body of our Lord. And as it implies 
that the bread is Christ’s present body, 
it is also called the doctrine of real pres- 
ence. This doctrine bears marks of 
dishonesty, for, 

1. It doctrinally places the material 
person of God in the hands of a priest. 
It makes the salvation of the layman's 
soul dependent upon the priest’s con- 
sent to give him the flesh of God. It 
thus places the man at the mercy 
of the priest. Hence the doctrine of 
uransubstantiation is the basis of the 
most abject subjection of the laity 
to the priesthood in the Church of 
Rome. 

2. It is a most absurd doctrine. It 
makes Christ to have held his own 
body between his own thumb and fin- 
gers. While his body was reclining, 
they were holding it in their hand, 
chewing it with their teeth, digesting it 
in their stomachs. Thus were they 
cannibals, eating human flesh! All 
tlus is founded upon a forced interpre- 
tation of language which, according 
to ordinary idiom, means something 
else. ; 

3. The doctrine violates the very na- 
‘ure of the institution, From the time 
of the first paschal! lamb downward, the 
purpose of the slain victim was to repre- 
sent the body of the true victim instead 
of presenting the body itself. The slain 
lamb represented that true body until He 
came. The broken bread must repre- 
sent it until he come again. What 
makes this plain, is the fact that at the old 
Jewish passover the master of the table 
wis accustomed to say as he took the 
bread, “ This és [that is, this represents] 








the bread of affliction. which our fathers 
did eat in the land of Kgypt.” But in 
the place of this formula our Lord sub- 
stitutes, “This zs [that is, represcnts] 
my body.” From being the representa- 
tive of Israel in suffering, it becomes 
now the representative of the suffering 
substitute of the sinner. To make it 
not arepresentative, but the thing itseif, 
is, therefore, to violate the congruity of 
the typical system. 

27. Took the cup and gave thanks— 
From the Greek word ebyapiotéw, eu- 
charisteo, to give thanks, the Lord’s Sup- 
per is called the ewcharist. For since it 
is taken in thankful remembrance of 
our Lord’s great work of redemption, 
so it is truly a thank offering, that is a 
eucharist. « 

Drink ye all of t—That is, drink all 
ye of wt. Aud Mark adds that they all 
drank of it. As our Lord here repre- 
sents the future minister, so the disci- 
ples represent the future laity; and as 
our Lord here directs them to partake 
the cup, so the Church of Rome, which 
withholds the cup from the laity, is pal- 
pably disobedient to the Saviour’s com- 
mand. Surely, as it is the bleed which 
redeems, the Church of God should 
not be denied the participation of his 
blood. 

28. This is my blood—As the grain 
is the body, so the juice is the blood of 
the life of universal nature. Andas the 
vine is the most beautiful pipe throngh 
which the juice of nature’s life flows forth 
to exhilarate man, so its ruddy colour re- 
minds us that it is as it were the very 
blood which creation gives forth from 
her own body to cheer and nourish 
man. Thereby how striking an image 
does' it become of the true blooa which 
is shed forth from the body of nature’s 
incarnate God! It reminds us at once 
of hig death and our life. Hence, when 
he poured the wine forth, how strong an 
image does he ever present to us of 
that streaming blood which assures us 
of the death of Him who died for all 
Sense thus aids fiuth. 
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» 
aew testament, which issned? for 
many for the remission of sins. . 
29 But *I say unto you, I will 
not. drink henceforth of this 


fruit of the vine, Puntil that 
day when I dring it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom. 

30 ‘And when they had sung 





s Ch. 20. 28; Rom 5. 15; Heb. 9. 22,—a Mark 14. 25; 


Luke 22, 18.—d Acts 10. 41.—c Mark 14. 26 





Of the new testument—As the blood 
i! the paschal lamb was of the Old Tes- 
tament. The word testament properly 
sicnifies covenant, or agreement by God 
with men; in the which he prescribes 
a system of duties and conditions, and 
promises his blessings. Under Moses, 
le had the old covenant or testament; 
under Christ, the new. And so the 
two volumes of the Bible are called the 
Old Testament and the New. Note 
here that the blood of the Old Testa- 
ment, that is, of the passover, was just 
as truly and really the blood of the 
Saviour as the blood of the New, that 
is, the wine of the communion, The 
one was symbolical, so was the other. 

Shed for many—As the bread should 
be Uroken, so wine should be poured, 
both acts representing the action of 
death. For many—For so many as are 
born of Adam. ‘No stress is to be laid 
on this word 7o0A2dv, many, as not be- 
ing tavtwy, all, here; it is placed in op- 
position to the one life which is given— 
the one for many—and not with any 
distinction from révtwv.”—Alford. 

For the remission of sins—As without 
the retaining of the blood in the living 
system death ensues, so the blood is 
said in the ceremonial law to be the 
life. And so the flowing of the blood is 
the trne ceremonial exhibition to the 
sight of vicarious or sacrificial death. 
Hence the apostle tells us that in 
{he whole sacrificial system ‘ with- 
cat tle shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” So the flowing blood of 
the Redeemer, both from his extremi- 
ties and from his side, is the visible 
manifestation of his death, as the reality 
of death is necessary both to the per- 
formance of the entire work of re- 
demption and to represent the death of 
the soul, from which he would save 
men, 

29. I will’not drink—Of course he is 
not to drink his own blood He is not 








to derive life and salvation from his 


own atonement. 

Drink i new —He will never drink 
it in its sacrificial, but in its eucharéstic 
sense. Hence he does not say that he 
will drink the blood. but “this fruit of 
the vine.” It is the life purt. not the 
death part of the symbol of which he 
speaks. He will not drink the earthly 
wine even in its joyous character. 
But he will in the glorious kingdom 
drink that reality of which this life-sym- 
bol is the figure, namely, Wife, the vita 
beata, the blessed life. Our Lord could 
not drink the wine in its sacrificial 
character, because lhe had no sins tu 
atone for. He would not now drink it 
in its joyous character because now was 
his time of sorrow; and he would indi- 
eate to his disciples that his joy was re- 
served for the day of his glorification. 

It is a very coarse and degrading ex- 
position of this text to make our Sa- 
viour say, as some do, that he will 
not drink the wine now, but he will 
drink real, physical wine in the restir- 


rection body “with his saints during — 


the thousand years” millennial reign. 
Such a reign of the saints in the resur- 
rection body, with Christ, for a thou- 
sand years, on earth, is a fond faney, 
unsupported by a just interpretation of 
Scripture. Our Lord means that he wil 
not Grink the symbolical wine; but will 
wait until he can drink the real wine 
which this typities in the heavenly 
kingdom. 

30. And when they had sung a hymn 
—According to the custom of the Jews, 
the passover was closed with singing 
what they called the Hallel. which con- 
sisted of Psalms cxiii-exviii. It may 
bo remarked that this is the only time 
our Lord is described as sanctioning by 
his example the exercise of singing. 
Before this closing exercise our Lord 
uttered the discourses ani offered the 
prayer recorded in John, xiv—xvii. 
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a*hymn, t®ey went out into 
the mount of Olives. 

81 Then saith Jesus unto them, 
4All ye shall *be offended be- 
cause of me this night: for it is 
written, ‘I will smite the Shep- 
herd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. 

32 But atter I am risen again, 
8] will go before you into Galilee. 


33 Peter answered and said 
unto him, Though all men 
shall be “offended bucause of 
thee, yet will I never be of: 
fended. 

34 Jesus said unto him, 'Ver- 


ily I say unto thee, That 
this night, before the cock 
crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 





2 Or, psulm.——d Mark 14. 27; John 16, 32. 
e Chap. 11. 6.—S Zech. 13. 7. 


g Chap. 28. 7, 10, 16; Mark 14. 28; 16. 7. 
h Mark 14. 30; Luke 22. 34; John 13. 38. 





Went out into the mount of Olives— 
Our Lord is to be pictured to our minds 
as rising about nine or ten o’clock in 
the evening from the supper-table, and 
walking, followed by his accustomed 
train, (probably through the Golden, 
now St. Stephen’s Gate,) down the 
gorge. and across the brook Kedron, 
uutil he comes into a wood or grove 
called Gethsemane. Verse 36. 


§ 125.—Tur Ixrmatrion To THE Dis- 
CIPLES AND TO PETER OF THEIR DE- 
SERTION AND HIS DENIALS, 31-35. 

This passage Matthew inserts out of 
its true order. It is to be considered not 
as occurring after, but before leaving 
the table, and before the extended dis- 
courses recorded by John, To take in 
the full aecount of all the intimatious 
given to tle reluctant Peter of his de- 
vials, we must read in the following 
order: Jotin xiii, 36-38; Matt. xxvi, 
31-33; Luke xxii, 31-33; Matt. xxvi, 
34, 35. We thus find that before leav- 
ing the supper-table our Lord gave Pe- 
ter three warnings of his folly. This 
of Matthew is the second. As it is the 
self-coufideuce of Peter that induces the 
first warning of our Lord, so, through 
ll the three, Peter retains his protesta- 
tions that he will prefer death rather 
than unfaithfuluess. 

31. Shail be offended—Literally, shall 
be entrapped into wrong. Shall be 
made to fui! in your fidelity to me. 

L will sinite the Shepherd—Our Lord 
bere quotes Zechariah as an illustration, 
or, as some of the best commentators 
suppose, us a ‘rect prediction of his 





desertion in his affliction by his disvi- 
ples. 

32. Go before you into Galilee—By the 
smiting of the Shepherd the sheep should 
be scattered; and after his recovery from . 
the blow by his resurrection, the Shep- 
herd would go before his flock, and it 
should be again gathered in the old 
haunts in Galilee. The fulfilment of the 
promise is narrated in chap. xxviii, 16. 
The chief Shepherd marshalled his flock 
upon a mountain in Galilee. This was 
a most tender promise, that they should 
meet again amid the scenes of his ear- 
lier ministry. It does not imply that 
he would never appear after his resur- 
rection, previous to meeting them in 
Galilee. 

33. Peter answered—Peter is here. as 
often elsewhere, an impulsive, self-ap- 
pointed spokesman. All men—He will 
stand with Christ against the world. 
This was the heroism of a brave man 
vowing fidelity to his chief. llad our 
Saviour really been a warrior, and al- 
lowed this high blood full play, Peter 
could -have been as good as hig word. 
See note on verse 74. 

Be offended—See note on verse 31. 

34. Verily I say unto thee—Our Lord 
is foreed by Peter’s boasts, nay, gain- 
sayings, to bring out the clear, precise, 
sorrowful truth. 

Before the cock crow—Mark and Luke 
say, ‘before the cock crow twice.” This 
Matthew omits, because it was the see- 
ond cock-crowing that was usually and 
technically called ‘the cock-crewing.” 
Our Lord doubtless referred to the 
usual morning cock-crowing, sinco the 
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35 Peter said unto _ him, 
Though I showd die with 


thee, yet will I not deny thee. 
Likewise also said all the dis- 
ciples. 


MATTHEW. 
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36 ¥F ' Then cometh Jesus with 
them unto a place called Geth- 
semane, and saith wito the dis- 
ciples, Sit ye here, while I go 
and pray yonder. 








a Mark 14, 32-35; Luke 


22. 39; John 18. 1. 








midnight one is seldom heard, or in 
co iverse.ion taken into account. No 
difficulty: van arise from the fact that the 
Jews kept no gallinaceous or barn 
fowls. ‘The Romans may have done so, 
and the crow of the cock may have been 
héard from the Pretorium. 

“In the crowing of a cock,” says 
Buckhardt, “there are two remarkable 
things: One, that an animal so small 
should ery with so loud a voice; the 
other, that it sings at stated hours, and 
at-such times as other birds are silent] 
in sleep.” He is created nature’s living 
time-keeper. He is God’s appointed 
watcliman and crier in the midnight and 
at daylight, knowing and telling the 
hours by a wonderful instinct. That 
he is so inspired by a divine faculty, the 
Arabians expressed by their fancy that 
there was a white cock before the throne 
of God, whose voice gives the signal 
for all cocks on earth to crow. It was 
such a crier at whose voice the con- 
science of Peter was to be made to 
awake. But there was no power in 
the voice of the bird to express a divine 
meaning, had it not been interpreted 
beforehand by our Lord. So tite voice 
of-nature speaks with a divine wisdom, 
when we take God's word to interpret 
its language. 

35. Should die with thee— Peter is 
able to recoguise the fact that his 
Lord may die, and is ready to die by 
his side. 


§ i131.—Tue AGontEs OF GETHSEMANE, 
36-46, 

36. Unto a place called Gethsemane— 
Supposing the last paragraph to be out 
of the order of time, we must connect 
this verse to verse 30. We suppose 
the supper-room to have been situated 
somewhere upon the eastern brow of 





Mount Zion. (See note on Mark xiv, 13.) 
From the supper-room we must trace 


our Lord going forth over tae “ great 
bridge” of the Tyropceon; passing 
through the temple precincts, and 
through the great front temple gate, (or 
perhaps through what was equivalent 
to the present St. Stephen’s gate ;) de- 
scending the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
crossing the brook Kedron. (about where 
its dry channel is now spanned by a 
small bridge of a single arch.) and walk- 
ing, followed by the eleven. toward the 
ascent of Olivet. In a level space he- 
between the Kedron and the foot of the 
hill is a yard or garden, which, from 
the ancient olive trees there, is called 
Gethsemane, or the press of oil. here 
is still at the base of the Mount of 
Olives a secure enclosure, signalized by 
several most venerable olive trees, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall to designate 
the spot. Stanley says: “In spite of 
all the doubts that can be raised against 
their antiquity or the genuineness of 
their site, the eight aged olive trees, if 
ouly by their manifest difference from 
all others on the mountain, have always 
struck even the most indifferent ob- 
servers. They will remain, so long as 
their already protracted life is spared, 
the most venerable of their race on the 
surface of the earth; their gnarled 
trunks and scanty foliage will always 
be regarded as the most affecting of the 
sacred memorials in or about Jerusa- 
lem, the most nearly approaching to the 
everlasting hills themselves in the foree 
with which they carry us back to tho 
events of the Gospel history.” Captain 
Lynch says that these olives are one 
thousand years old; and as the olive 
tree reproduces from -the same root, 
these trees are the radical descendants 
from the same germ as those of our 
Saviour’s time. By the word place is 
generally understood a villa o1 cluster 
of houses, to which the garden was an 
appendage. Baia 
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37 And he took with him Pe- 
ter and Jthe two sons of Zebe- 
dee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. 


38 Then saith he unto them, 


FMy soul is exceeding sor. 
rowtful, even unto death: tar: 
ry ye here, and watch with 
me. 
89 And he went a little further, 








J Chap, 4. 21. 


k John 12, 27. 








37. Peter and the two sons of Zehedee— 
The whole body of the eleven disciples 
went with our Lord toGethsemane; but 
from the entire number he now selects 
Peter, James, and John, “the elect 
airong the elect,” to attend him at a 
little distance from the rest in the mo- 
ments of his agonizing prayer. These 
had been selected to witness his glori- 
fication upon the mount of transfigura- 
tion, and they were now selected to be 
witnesses of the deep humiliation of 
the garden. 

Began to be sorrowful—The first mo- 
meut of the terrible hour had now ar- 
rived, and our Lord receives the first 
stroke of atoning sorrow from an invis- 
ible source. At the- instant of his 
leaving the eight disciples the trial of 
sorrow began. For this whole scene of 
Getlisemane is to be looked upon, not 
as an hour of fear over his approaching 
trial, but as the first and, perhaps, far 
most terrible part of the atoning agony. 

The sufferings of the cross were, we 
conceive, from the visible powers of 
earth; the sufferings of the bitter cup 
and the bloody sweat were from the in- 
visible powers of hell. The garden was 


the place of assault from the interior 


powers of darkness, as the cross »was 
the place of the exterior assaults of men. 
Both were correspondent parts of the 
same great work. (For a view of this 
entire subject, I refer to my Sermon on 
Eubstitutional Atonement.) 

38. My soul is exceeding sorrowful— 
Jesus then had a purely human soul. 
The doctrine of the Monophysites, that 
he had only a human body, of which 
God was the only soul, is not true. 
That human soul, Luke informs us, in 
his childhood inereased in wisdom and 
in favour with God and man. Hence 
our Lord was complete man. His mind, 
as human, was subject to limitations. 
Beyond its human circle were innumer- 





able things it did not know; though 
doubtless, his mind was so divinely 
illuminated as not to be liable to posi- 
tive involuntary falsity or mistake. 
Exceeding sorrowful —Our Saviour 
here speaks not of fear, that is, of the 


approaching cross, but of sorrow. A 


supernatural woe overwhelms and all 
but sinks him before the cross arrives. 
“He trod the winepress of the wrath 
of God.” 

Sorrowful even unto death-—Not sor- 
rowful in anticipation of death; but a 
sorrow, not his own, pressed so heavily 
and so damply upon him, that it would 
drown and queneh the spark of life but 
for the divine aid impregnating and 
strengthening his human person. What 
sorrow was this? Doubtless the prophet 
Isaiah (liii, 4) furnishes the true answer: 
“Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows.” We do not here 
find any warrant for the supposition 
that God, the Father Almighty, poured 
the thunderbolts of personal anger on 
his suffering Son. But as Christ suf- 
fered as a substitute for a sinful world, 
so he did voluntarily, by his own sad 
consent, encounter all the woe that 
could be inflicted by hell and earth, 
(the natural executioners of absolute 
justice under the government of God,) 
and thus with his infinite dignity do 
honour to the law of eternal justice. 
And in view of this, having done hom- 
age to justice in his own person, he is 
entitled to bestow paradise and confer 
righteousness on all who obediently ac- 
cept him as their substitute and Re- 
deemer. 

Tarry...watch—They were to watch, 
yet ata reverent distance. The Saviour, 
as if powers other than human were 
haunting his soul, yearns to be in reach 
of human sympathy. 

39. And he went a little further—Luke 
says, ‘‘He went about a store’s cast ’ 
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and fell on his face, and ! prayed, 
saying, ™O my Father, if it be 
possible, "let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, °not as I will, 
but as thou wilt. 


40 And he cometh unto the 

disciples, and findeth them 
asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour? 





U Mark 14, 36; Luke 22, 42; Heb, 5. 7. 
m Jobn 12. 27. 





nm Chap. 20. 22. 0 John 5, 30; 
6. 38; Phil. 2. 8 





So that there were three divisions of 
the little band: there were the eight 
disciples; the three chosen ones; and, 
at the distance of a ‘‘stone’s throw,” 
the suffering Saviour. While he sufters 
they slumber. 

And prayed—The disciples were en- 
treated to watch with our Lord, but not 
to pray with him or for him. That 
work he does alone; and asks no parti- 
cipation, They cannot pray his prayer. 
He may intercede for them, not they for 
hirn. Saying—The disciples could not 
have heard this prayer. The distance 
was too great, and they were even un- 
able to keep awake. They must have 
learned the truth from our Lord’s own 
explanations of his sufferings atter his 
resurrection. See Luke xxiv, 27, 32. 

O my Futher—This prayer has three 
distinct points: the appeal, the depre- 
cation, and the resignation. 

The purpose of recording this prayer 
is great, It contains a profound lesson, 
how under aftliction the sufferer may 
innocently writhe under the pain, may 
ask to be delivered, up to the point of 
the divine will. But at that, point, 
however deep the agony, the resigna- 
tion must be absolute. Futher—How- 
ever near the paternity of God, it still 
leaves him the right and the reason <o 
inflict upon us terrible sorrows. Yet 
true faith looks up, even to his frowning 
face, with a filial claim. Jf tt be pos- 
sible—The possibility here meant pre- 
supposes that the solid plans of re- 
demption must be undisturbed. Jf 
Without lifting up these foundations, dd 
be possible. This cup—What was this 
cup? Not the crucifixion; but the pres- 
ent supernatural agonies of the garden. 
For, as his sorrows were greater than 
his strength, they opened up before him 
a just and true fear. that a complete ca- 
tustrophe, ever to unknown depths of 











failure. could result. Those terrible re- 
sults lay as dregs at the bottom of the 
cup. And as Paul says, (Heb. v, 7:) Ze 
was heard in that he feared. rom that 
fearful and inevitable break-down which 
he justly feared, and could eseape only 
by obtaining supplicated aid, he was 
saved. But was this failure truly pos- 
sible? Not only possible but surely cer- 
tain, but for the power of this same faith- 
ful prayer, and for the true spirit in 
which the Redeemer offered it. O how 
narrow was the pass of danger through 
which our Jesus trod to his and our re. 
demption! Pass from me—Saint Paul 
trily says that this prayer was heard. 
Causes were bearing down upon this 
lonely victim, as sure to crush-as the 
rail-ear would the shrinking infant lying 
on its track. Before the dregs of the 
cup were reached, the draught attained 
its limit! So God shall temper our trial 
ta our strength, and our strength to our 
trial, if but the earnest prayer be put 
forth and the deep submission be re- 
tained. Not as J will—-His own indi- 
vidual wi was but a wish, which could 
not be wrong so long as it existed in 
complete submission to God’s will. To 
sacrifice our own preferences, in order 
that our wills may be one with God’s, 
is true resignation. - 

40. Findeth them asleep—Luke says 
they were asleep for sorrow. I¢ seers 
as if the air of that night were dense 
with fearful, supernatural influences, 
weigliing them down with stupor. It 
was as though a deadly vapour from 
the bottomless pit steeped their spir- 
its. Watch with me one hour—There 
is, doubtless, rebuke in this question: 
but it is, we think, uttered more with 
the purpose of marking for us the fact, 
that the pressure under which Jesus 
struggled was, even in its proximity, 
too much for them, 
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41 ° Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation: ¢the 
spirit indeed zs willing, but the 
flesh 7s weak. 

42 He went away again the 
second time, and prayed, say- 
ing, O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be 
done. 





p Mark 13. 33; 14. 38; Luke 22. 40, 46; Eph, 6, 18. 


43 And he came and found 
them asleep again: for their 
eyes were heavy. 

44 And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the 
third time, saying the same 


| words. 


45 Then cometh he to his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them, 
Sleep on now, and take your 





q Rom, 7. 18, 25; 1 Cor, 9, 27; Gal, 5. 16, 17, 24. 





41. Wutch—The words wake 
watch are different forms of the same 
term. Yet to watch is more than to be 
awake. It imples that our wakeful 
powers are exerted to guard against the 
evil. Pray—While we exert our own 
energies against the evil powers, let us 
also supplicate divine aid. That ye en- 
ter not into temptution—As a fragile boat 
would avoid the rocks and _ rifts, so 
should the feeble Christian avoid the 
dangers of trials that may wreck him. 
Vhe spirit—Of the sincere but wavering 
disciple. Js awilliny—Both to wake and 
to conquer the tempter. The flesh—Of 
that disciple. Js weak—It is weighed 
down and conquered by the tempter’s 
influences, or it is overcome in the hour 
of conflict. 

How true a description was this of 
the disciples, as, for instance, Peter! 
His spirit was willing to watch, but Sa- 
tan weighed him down tlrongh the 
fiesh. His spirit was willing to adhere 
to his Master, but Satan overcame him 
through fleshly fear. But does our 
Lord intend this as an excuse for Peter, 
and an exemption from guilt? Rather, 
he renders it as a reason for his admo- 
nition to watch and pray, the neglect of 
which gave Satan his advantage over 
their earthly nature. 

42. He went away agaia—In human 
sympathy the Saviour finds no resource. 
He is completely alone. Te turns again 
from man to God. Jf this cup may not 
pass—His prayer here has yielded the 
point. He prays no longer, Let it pass ; 
but, If it may not pass, Thy will be 
done. 
only all murmur, but all prayer. 


and’ 








“Thy will be done” limits not| thority, makes it a question. 


44. The third time—Thrice, as if in a 
perfectly restless agony that allows no 
repose, did our Lord leave his three dis- 
ciples to go and sulfer and pray alone. 
What a loneliness was that amid the 
darkness of the memorable spot, wher 
the Divine Man bore the sufferings of a 
world’s sin, and wrought the reconcilia- 
tion betweén heaven-and earth! Itwas 
the central hour in human history; and 
he was the most wonderful spectacle, 
perhaps, though no human eye beheld” 
him, that any eye, human or superliu- 
man, ever beheld. 

44. Saying the same words— Form 
utters the same words from a want of 
feeling; earnestness repeats from abun- 
dance of feeling. 

Luke adds: “ And being in an agony, 
he prayed more earnestly; and his 
sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground. And 
there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven strengthening him.” This marks 
the-climax and the close of his present 
Cup). 

45. Cometh he to his disctples—For 
the last time he now returns; for the 
betrayer is at hand, and from tne in- 
visible struggle with hell he is next 
to undergo the visible struggle with 
men. 

Sleep on now, and take your rest—But 
why should he bid them sleep now 
when the tramp of the soldier is almost 
in toeir hearing? Of all the renderings 
of this verse to meet this query, I think 
the nest is that which by merely chang- 
ing the punctuation, which is of no au- 
Sleep ye 
on now, and take your rest? Is it a 
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rest: behold, the hour is at| 47. « And * while he yet spake, 
hand, and the Son of man is be-|Jo, Judas, one of the twelve, 


trayed into the hands of sinners. 

16 Hise, let us be going: be- 
hold, he is at hand that doth 
betray me. 


came, and with him a great mui- 
titude with swords and staves, 
from the chief priests and elders 
of the people. 





r Mark 14. 43; Luke 22. 47; 


John 18. 3; Acts 1. 16. 





time for s.umber when the betrayer is 
on the approach? There is another 
meaning admissible. The whole mat- 
ter is now decided, and you may sleep 
on, as watching is needless. 

The howr—The great suffering, aton- 
ing hour is come: ‘and the executioners 
of vicarious justice, though they mean 
it not, are now at hand. 

Let us be going—Our Lord now di- 
rects his face toward the terrible suf- 
ferings of the cross. He is strength- 
ened, and calm from his past agony. 
He meets his betrayer, his foes, his 
judges, with a majesty which shows 
that he is Lord even of those to whom 
he submits. His glory even in this his 
suffering is most particularly described 
in the narrative of John. 

46. Behold, he is at hund—“ As I sat 
beneath the olives, and observed how 
very near the city was, with what per- 
fect ease a person there could survey at 
a glance the entire length of the eastern 
wall, and the slope of the hill towards 
the valley, i could not divest myself of 
the impression that this local peculiarity 
should be allowed to explain a passage 
in the account of the Saviour’s appre- 
hension. very one must have notieed 
something abrupt in his summons. to 
the disciples: ‘Rise, let us be going: 
besold, he is at land that doth betray 
me.’ Matt. xxvi, 46. It is not improb- 
able that his watchful eye at that mo- 
Ment caught sight of Judas and his ac- 
emnplices, as they issued from one of 
tle eastern gates, or turned round the 
northern or southern corner of the walls, 
in order to descend into the valley. 
Kiven’ if the night was dark, he could 
have seen the torches whieh they car- 
ried, and could nave felt no uncertainty 
respecting the object of such a move- 
ment av that unseasonable hour.’”— 

vof. Eackett. 
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$ 132.— APPRETTENSION 
47-56. 

While the solemn scenes of the Last 
Supper and of Gethseraane are tran- 
spiring, a very different business is go- 
ing on between Judas and the Jewish 
authorities. The armed band is fur- 
nished; he knows the cnstomary place 
of Jesus and his twelve; and now, lo! 
he comes. To show that he truly Jays 
down his life with full power to retain 


or JESUS, 


it, our Lord for a moment by divine 


power overwhelms his assailants. (See 
John xviii, 4-9.) He meets with 
cutting rebuke the treacherous kiss of 
the betrayer. Ife arrests the sword of 
Peter and heals the wound it inflicted. 
He reproves the shamefilness of their 
armed band, and declares that he sub- 
mits only to the divine necessity of 
fulfilling the prophetic Scripture. His 
disciples flee; the evangelist Mark is 
all but apprehended. (Mark xiv, 51.) 
The Saviour then is in the hands and at 
the mercy of his enemies. —. : 

47. Lo, Judas—The deed ly which 
his name is forever a term of abhorrence 
is now in course of completion. Staves 
—The plural of stag They were near- 
er canes than clubs. Although it was 
full moon. they came. as Jolin inforrns us, 
with torches and lanterns. Judas led the 
way, going before them. Luke xxii, 47. 

With him a great multitude—By what 
authority was Jesus now arrested ? 
and of whom or what did this multitnds 
consist? 

To the first question we may answer, 
that in Judea there was an inferior na- 
tive or Jewish government, under the 
dominion of the Roman government. 
Of the Jewish* government the chief 
magistrate was ‘the high priest. The 
leg islative authority resided in the San- 
hedrim, It was “by the Jewish au- 
thority, or at least at their proseeu. 
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48 Now he that betrayed him 
gave them asion, saying, Whom- 
soever [shall kiss, that same is 
ne; hold him fast. 

49 And forthwith he came to 








6 2 Samuel 20. 9. 








Jesus, and said, Hail, Master ; 
Sand kissed him. 

50 And Jesus said unto him, 
‘Friend, wherefore art thou 
come? Then came they, and 





t Psa, 41.9: 55. 13, 





tion, that our Lord is now arrested 
and taken before their high priest, to 
answer for offence against the Jewish 
law. 

The multitude who appreherded Je- 
sus were of the following four classes: 
1. The band, (John xviii, 3,) being a de- 
tachment from the garrison of five hun- 
dred Roman soldiers, who, in the for- 
tress of Autonia, overlookiug the temple, 
kept the Jews in awe. <A detachment 
was ever ready to be sent when the 
commander was informed that a dis- 
turber ueeded to be taken in custody. 
So that thus much Jesus was appre- 
hended by the loan of a Roman body. 
2. The captains of the temple, (Luke xxii, 
52,) who came, doubtless, attended by 
their guard or police, men who kept 
order at the temple. 3. Several of the 
Jewish dignitaries attended to see the 
work carefully done; namely, (verse 47,) 
chief priests, zealous Pharisees, and 
elders. 4. Servants of these dignita- 
ries, (John xviii, 18,) both private and 
official, like Malchus.. Our Lord was 
thus arrested by the Jewish author- 
ity, partly using Roman instrumen- 
tality. e 

49. Forthwith he came to Jesus. ..and 
kissed him—As, in verse 46, Jesus said, 
“Let us be gving,” he turned his firm 
face to his foes, yet uuseen, aud walked 
forth to meet them. His diseiples— 
first the three, and then the eight — 
start as we may suppose from their 
slumbers, and follow: him along in ir- 
regular train. Thus,-as Jesus alone 
leads the little band of his peacefil fol- 
lowers, Judas leads the hostile multi- 
tude of assailants. They two singly 
meet—the Divine victim and the diaboli- 
cal betrayer—face to face. The traitor, 
prostituting the purest signal of love 
to the purpose of death, accomplishes 
the greatest masterpiece of treachery 
krown to the universe. 

Vou. L—2) 
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calmly accepts the kiss; and sureiy, 
amid all the mockeries he suffered, this 
kiss was the most repulsive. Wel did 
the German writer, Pfenninger, (quoted 
by Stier) remark: ‘“ Wouldst thou 
know what Satan can do and God can_ 
suffer—what the basest of mankind can 
commit and the best of mankind can 
bear? behold the lips of Judas who 
kisses, and the cheek of Jesus who re- 
eeives the kiss!” Hazl, Master—The 
same lips that gave the false kiss pre- 
ceded it with this false salutation. It 
was doubtless uttered with a loud 
voice. It. proclaimed to the soldiery, 
“T have found the man I betray.” It 
proclaimed to our Lord, “You have 
found the man who betrays you.” The 
question at the supper-table, “ Master, 
is it 1?” now changes to the affirma- 
tion, “ Master, it is I!” 

50. Friend—Rather, companion, asso- 
ciate. For the sincere Saviour could 
hardly call him friend. Wherefore art 
thou come?—Our Lord puts in this 
question, as Judas well knows, not in 
order to learn, but to make Judas think. 
What errand is it for which you, a 
disciple, have now come to your Lord? 
And then he develops his full know- 
ledge by the question supplied by Mark: 
“ Betrayest thou the Son of man with 
a kiss?” To betray is bad enough; 
to betray the Son of man is worse; 
to betray him with a kiss is worst of 
all. 

With meek majesty, showing even 
at that very moment that le is Lord. 
Jesus accepts this beginning of iusults 
from man. But for a brief interval 
(John xviii, 4-9) he holds his foes at 
bay by the secret restraint of his power 
before he yields to the arrest. This 
he does to demonstrate that ke lays 
down his life o: himself. For the same 
reason he utters the declaration in 
verse 53. 
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laid hands on Jesus, and took|place: Yfor all they that take 


him. 

51 And behold, "one of them 
which were with Jesus stretched 
out Ais hand, and drew his 
sword, and struck a servant of 
the high priest, and smote off 
his ear. 

52 Then said Jesus unto him, 
Put up again thy sword into his 


the sword shall perish with the 
sword. : 

53 Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he 
shall presently give me *more 
than twelve legions of angels ? 

54 But how then shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, ¥ that thus 
it must be? 





u John 18, 10.—vwv Gen. 9. 6; Rev. 13, 10. 
@ 2 Kings 6. 17; Dan. 7. 10. 


y Isaiah 53. 7, &c.; verse 24. 
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Took him—As soon as the divine in- 
fluence, by which the multitude were 
withneid, was in a measure withdrawn, 
they used their power to apprehend him. 

51. One...drew his sword—'Two 
swords, as appears by Luke xxii, 38, 
were in possession of the disciples, and 
perhaps two disciples proposed to resist, 
as appears probable by Luke xxii, 49. 
Gur Lord is.being bound and gives no 
reply. But one of them, Peter, draws his 
vinbidden sword. The Greek word for 
sword here used is payarpa, machaira, 
and signifies a knife, which was used 
either as a weapon, as a slaughter-knife, 
or a sacrificial knife for slaying and 
dividing the victim. The two knives 
used by the two disciples in preparing 
the passover lamb were, probably, the 
swords in possession on the present oc- 
casion. A servant of the high priest— 
John tells us his name was Malchus. 
Jesus requests the ‘officers to pause 
until he could remedy the matter, and 
he heals the ear of Malchus and utters 
the following rebuke. 

Not one step can the multitude stir 
while our Lord is engaged in this work 
and uttering these words. They obey 
their Lord. unconscious of his suprem- 
acy or the secret of their own obedi- 
ence. And why did not they cease to 
bind him when they saw his miracles? 
We answer, the very fact that they 
found themselves able to bind him in- 
duced them to proceed. They doubt- 
less paused in surprise at his deed. 
Yes, since he was so weak as to. sub- 
mit and to be bound, it was plain, (so 
they inferred that he was a mortal 





and a malefactor. If he is supernatural, 
why does he not break our bands and 
drive us from his presence and become 
King Messiah? Our Lord answers in 
the following verses. How then would 
the Scriptures be fulfilled ? 

Smote off his ear—We meant dovbt- 
less to smite off his head; but perhaps 
the same power that healed, prevented 
the true aim of the blow. 

52. Sword into its place—The sworu 
has its place, but its place is not the 
hands of the apostles. Our Lord does 
not cominand the sword to be flung 
away. As a recognized instrument of 
governmental authority, the stern as- 
serter of law and peace, it has its place. 
Take the sword...perish with the sword 
—It is plain that this was intended as 
stating the result of any attempt at 
resistance on the part of the disciples. 
But it is expressed with comprehensive 
wisdom, so as to be true as a general 
law. «At least it states a law of con- 
tingency to which all who follow the 
profession of arms are to submit. Wo 
take the sword under the full chanco 
of perishing by it. 

53. Thinkest thou— Addressed to 
Peter to show him that there was no 
place for, because uo need of, a human 
sword. How coutemptible to suppose 
that He needs thy sword, at wnose pray- 
er legions of angels would troop from 
the skies. 

* Twelve legions—A legion to each apos- 
tle, naming the official number notwith- 
standing the defection of Judas. 

54. Scriptures be fulfilled—So far as 
man is concerned, ho is really and truly 
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55 In that same hour said 
Jesus to the multitudes, Are ye 
come out as against a thicf with 
swords and staves for to take 
me? Isat daily with you teach- 
ing in the temple, and ye taid 
no hold on me. 


56 But all this was done, tliat 
the ’?scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled. Then *all 
the disciples forsook him, and 
fled. : 

57 ¥ > And they that had laid 
hold on Jesus led him away to 





Lam, 4. 203 ver. 54.—« See John 18. 15. 


wider no compulsion, but lays down 
nis life of himself. But there is a high- 
er law by which he is most perfectly 
bound. The counsel of God is, that 
he shall pursue a certain course of 
duty, and that course has been pre- 
dicted in the Scripture. Tue plan of 
God must be obeyed, and the Scriptures 
must not be falsitied. From all which 
we argue that our Saviour was intrin- 
sically able to break the Scriptures; 
but that the all-wise Jehovah did se- 
lect of all possible beings to be Messiah 
that one who, with full power to dis- 
obey, would yet most perfectly obey 
Lis will. See note on Matt. iv, 1-11. 

55. In that same howr—While led in 
bonds by the band. Zo the multitudes— 
Luke says, ‘‘to the chief priests, cap- 
tains of the temple, and elders.” It was 
doubtless in hearing of the multitudes, 
but intentionally aimed at the digni- 
taries mentioned. Come out—Volun- 
tarily, not sent out by authority, like 
the poor soldiery. These dignitaries 
were the principal and guilty movers. 
And so anxious were they to see it 
done, that they compromised their dig- 
nity in coming out to the spot at that 
late heur. As against a thie/—Rather 
a robber. They knew his purity, his 
Loliness, his mysterious power of re- 
buke. Yet they would slay him as 
a malefactor. Zo take me—Why was 
so formidable a body sent to appre- 
heud a single individual? Doubtless 
they feared his miraculous powers, and 
had a sort of vague notion that a 
mighty force was necessary to over- 
come him. When they felt his mirac- 
ulous repressive intiuences, and saw 
his last miracle of healing, they were 
probably alarmed. But when they saw 
him still submit they imagined them- 
selves too strong ‘or him 








6 Mark 14, 53; Luke 22,54; John 18, 12, 13, 24, 





Daily—His teaching was daily ; tieir 
assault is nzghtly. 

Luke adds to our Lord’s words, ‘but 
this is your hour and the power of dark- 
ness.” These words further explain 
that our Lord submits because his min- 
istrv is finistied, and the work of suf- 
fering at the hands of sinners has com- 
menced. 

56. But all this was done—Mark puts 
words somewhat similar to these into 
the mouth of our Lord; but it is plain 
that these are the words of the evan- 
gelist. No doubt our Lord expressed 
the sentiment which the evangelist ex- 
presses. All the disciples forsook him 
and fled—Forbidden to fight, and un- 
able to aid their Master, nothing save 
flight seemed obvious to the disciples. 
Passive courage is far more diffienlt 
than action. In the moment of panic, 
it hardly occurred to them to walk by 
his side, and meet, if need be, the 
malefactor’s death. From Gethsemane 
the whole band proceeds back to the 
city, perhaps through the gate in front 
of the temple, and, if we trace its course 
aright, crossing the bridge of the Tyro- 
poeon, reaches the palace of Caiaphas 
and Annas,-on the northernmost part 
of Mount Zion, between the Armory 
and Millo. (See our plan of Ancient Jc- 
rusalem.) 


$ 134.—JESUS BEFORE CAlAPHAS AND 
TUE SANHEDRIM, 37-68. 

We should not know from Matthew 
that our Lord was led to Annas, or 
Hananiah, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, 
before he was led to Caiaphas. John 
details the facts that occurred before 
Annas. From Annas, he was sent 
bound to Caiaphas, who was then the 
high priest, and whose residence may 
have adjoined that of Annas. While 
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Caiaphas the high priest, where 
the scribes and the elders were 
assembled. 

58 But Peter followed him afar 
off unto the high priest’s palace, 
and went in, and sat with the 
servants, to see the cnd. 

59 Now the chief priests, and 
elders, and all the council, sought 
false witness against Jesus, to 
put him te death; 

60 But found none: yea, 
though ‘many false witnesses 
came, vet found they none. At 





c Psalm 27. 12; 35.11; Mark 14.55; So Acts 6. 13, 
d Deuteronomy 19. 15.—e Chapter 27. 40; John 


the last came ‘two false wit- 
nesses, 

61 And said, This 7ed/ow said, 
¢T am able to destroy the temple 
of God, and to build it in three 
days. 

62 f And the high priest arose, 
and said unto him, Answerest 
thou nothing ? what és 2 which 
these witness against thee ? 

63 But Jesus held his peace. 
And the high priest answered 
and said unto him, "I adjure 
thee by the living God, that thou 





2. 19.——f Mark 14. 60.—g Tsaiah 53. 7; chapter 
27. 12, 14.—A/ Leviticus 5. 1; 1 Samuel 14. 24, 26. 





Christ was before Annas, the Sanhedrim 
was assembling at the palace of Cai- 
aphas, preparatory to the arraignment 
of Jesus before them. 

57. Where the scribes and the elders 
vere assembled—Thie usual place of as- 
semblage for the great Sanhedrim was 
at the council room in the temple pre- 
emnets. But this being an extraordi- 
nary, perhaps irregular and_ partial 
meeting, is held at the palace of the 
pontiff. 

58. Fullowed him afar of—Though, 


with the rest, Peter had fled, h® was ; 


by no means contented to leave his 
Master withouc knowing his fate; hop- 
ing, perhaps, that he would yet by some 
unknown turn deliver himself. He 
follows him to the palace of the high 
priest, to know what will be the re- 
sult. 

59. Sought false witness—The con- 
geyuences of their haste now alarmed 
the conspirators. Precipitated by the 
offer of Judas-to betray Jesus, they had 
him on their hands before the aceusa- 
tion was planned aad the evidence ar- 
ranged. They have a criminal without 
a crime. As they dare not sentence 
him to death without some satisfactory 
inculpation, they are in a strait for 
charges and evidence 

60. Mound none—They found plenty 
of false witnesses, but they found none 
that gave in testimony which was evi- 





dence before a Roman court to secure 
their victim’s death. 

61. This fellow—The word fellow is ~ 
added by the translators; but the con- 
tempt implied in the word is also im- 
plied in the Greek word for THIS. De- 
stroy the temple of God, and to build rt 
gn three days—This was false testi- 
mony so far’ as the sense was con- 
cerned; but it seemed to contain more 
consistent fact and more plausible 
charge than anything else they could 
procure. Our Lord had said, (Jol ii, 
19:) “Destroy the temple and | will 
build it again in three days.” There 
was surely nc hostility to the temple in 
this; for the destroying was supposed 
to be performed by them, and the re- 
building by himself. 

62. Answerest thou nothing 2?—Our Lord 
was most wisely silent; for what wus 
there in his words, thus given in evi- 
dence, to answer? The high priest 
here behaves most unbecomingly in 
endeavouring to give importance to 
what he must have been conscious was 
nothing. : 

63. Held his peace—Thus at one 
defeating the unjust judge, and ealling to 
mind the prediction cf the prophet: ‘As 
a sheep before her snearers is dumb, 
so he openeth ‘not his mouth.’ How 
valuable a gift is the talent for judicious 
silence! J adjwre thee—The high priest 
now takes a new turn. The testimony 
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tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. 

64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou 
hast said: nevertheless I say 
unto you, 'Hereafter shall ye 
see the Son of man ¥sitting on 


the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. 

65 !'Then the high priest rent 
his clothes, saying, He hath 
spoken blasphemy; what fur- 
ther need have we of witnesses ? 





z Daniel 7, 13; chapter 16. 27; 24. 30; 25. 31; 
Luke 21. 27; John 1, 51; Acts 10. 42; Romans 


14. 10; 1 Thessalonians 4. 16; Reveration 1. 7, 
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said something about rebuilding the 
temple. Now the glorious rebuilding 
of the temple was one of the popular 
things ascribed to the Messiah. ‘This 
man then,’ says the high priest to him- 
self, “I understand to be a claimant to 
the Messiahship.” He therefore puts 
the adjuration, which every Jew was 
vound to answer truly. The Christ, the 
Son of God—The high priest doubtless 
knew that these two titles meant, ac- 
cording to prophecy, the same being. 
He joins the two together, with an air 
of great solemnity, for the purpose of 
making the claim to them both appear 
more formidable. 

64. Thou hast satd—The same in 
sense is given by Mark: “Iam.” This 
was a solemn moment. The titular 
hign priest of sac Jews, and their eter- 
nal High Priest, are now face to face. 
The substance is arraigned before the 
jndgment bar of the shadow. One is 
the representative of the Jewish nation ; 
the other is its Messiah and its true 
king. The representative, in whom for 
the time being the nation is embodied, 
puts the great question, “Are you the 
Messiah?” ‘The Messiah “witnesses a 
good confession.”” He pronounces the 
solemn affirmative, “I Am.” Andhe is 
REJECTED. The great act ts consumma- 
fed. Well might the high priest rend 
his clothes. Not because his prisoner 
had spoken blasphemy, but because 
himself had denied the Lord that bought 
him. 

Nevertheless—Should rather be more- 
over. Hereufter—Through all the circum- 
stances of his humiliation, Jesus fore- 
saw with unwavering faith the day of 
his own exaltation. Shall ye see—Ye 
who now see me your prisoner will then 
see me your Judge. The Son of man— 
Ho doves not say me, but speaks of him- 





self by that title which the Old Testa- 
ment ascribes to the Messiah. 

Sitting on the right hand of power— 
That is, of Omnipotence. Coming in 
the clouds of heaven—The words are 
taken from Daniel vii, 13. - The prophet 
is describing Christ’s coming into the 
presence of his Father to be invested 
with all power. Its true fulfilment 
took place at the resurrection. (See on 
Matthew xxviii, 18.) But as the same 
Lord will come at the judgment day in 
that same-glory, so the words that de 
scribe that same glory are well used, 
although in a different transaction. 
The glory wherewith Christ was invest- 
ed at his resurrection, though inostly 
unseen by mortal eye, was the same 
glory as that with which he will be vis- 
ibly invested at his second coming. 

65. The high priest rent his clothes— 
“This was not contrary to the law of 
Lev. xxi, 10; for that referred either 
(but improbably) only to the sacred vest- 
ments at the time of sacrifice, or (more 
properly) only to lamentation for the 
dead. We see in 1 Mace. xi, 71, and 
in several passages of Scripture. that 
high priests rent their garments; indeed 
Sepp tells us that it was prescribed to 
them actually that they should rend 
them from below wpward.”— Stier. 

Spoken blasphemy—tIn claiming to be 
the Son of Gop and Judge of mankind. 
The skill of the high priest is success- 
ful in eliciting some ground of chargo 
against Jesus. But it is at a terrible 
cost, for he fairly makes issve with 
the Judge of the earth! Jesus Christ 
affirms himself in the presence of the 
Jewish nation to be the Messiah, and 
they pronounce him worthy of death for 
the claim. What a commentary is all 
subsequent history vpon the issue of 
that inoment! 
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bebold, now ye have heard his 
blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? They an- 
swered and said, ™He is guilty 
of death. 

67 "Then did they spit in his 


A. D. 83. 
face, and pufleted him; and 
“others smote Aim with 3the 


palms of their hands, 

68 Saying, ? Prophesy unto us, 
thou Christ, Who is he that 
smote thee ? 





in Ley. 24.16; John 19. 7.—~ Isa. 50. 6; 
53. 3; chan. 27. 30. 
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66. What think ye?—He presses his 
adrantage to an immediate vote. Guilty 
ef deuth—His crime is blasphemy; that 
is the charge. He is worthy of death; 
that is the penalty. And the verdict is 
unanimous. Now why did not immedi- 
ate execution follow? The obstruction 
is a formidable one. The Jews are under 
the Roman government. The Romans 
have taken from them the power of life 
aud death. Besides, the Scriptures re- 
quire that he should suffer death from 
Gentile hands, a reason of which they 
are unaware. 

67. Then did they spit in his face— 
Probably upon the retirement of the 
high priest the apprehenders of Jesus 
(Luke xxii, 63) and the crowd proceed- 
ed to these insults. He who had at his 
first arrest plentifully demonstrated his 
absolute power over his adversaries, 
now bows his head in complete aban- 
doument to all which their rage pleases 
to inflict. 

Buffeted him—Struck him with the 
clenched fist, and then with the palms 
or flat hands. 

68. Prophesy unto uws—He who claims 
to be chief of prophets should now give 
us a specimen of his prophetic powers. 
Matthew omits to tell us that he was 
blindfolded, so that they were here put- 
ting his prophetic powers to a mock 
test. Compare these insults before the 
Jews, which alluded to his claims of 
Messiahship, with the insults by the 
Ronians, which alluded to his political 
claims. See note on xxvii, 26-30. 

Thursday, Midnight. 
§ 133 —Prrer’s DentAL AND REPENT- 
ANCK, 69-75. 

Matthew now suspends the narrative 
in regard to Jesus,-and, out of the pre- 
cise Chronological order, gives the se- 





quel in regard to Peter. When the 
multitude led Jesus to Caiayhas he fol- 
lowed afar off. And when, according to 
John, they stopped by the way at the 
house of Annas, while the Sanhedrim 
were assembling to Caiaphas, le went 
to the door and was admitted by the 
porter, through the interference of John, 
who was known to the high priest. 


While our Saviour was within the apart- 


ment of Annas undergoing examination, 
(not while he was before Caiaphas,) the 
events of the three denials are taking 
place without. 

To understand the transaction we 
must figure to ourselves the ancient 
mode of building. The Kastern houses 
are not like ours, built many stories 
high. They extend in lengthened ob- - 
long rooms on the ground; and these 
oblongs are so built as to enclose a 
Square yard or court in the centre. 








Street, 


The entrance through the street door 
into the porch leads either through into 
the court, or into the side rooms. Is 
was in such a court that the fire was 
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69 € 4Now Peter sat without 
in the palace: and a damsel came 
anto him, saying, Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Galilee. 

70 But he denied before them 
all, saying, I know not what 
thou sayest. 

71 And when he was gone 
out into the porch, another 
maid saw him, and said un- 
to them that were there, This 
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fellow was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

72 And again he denied with au 
oath, I do not know the man. 

73 And after a while came un- 
to him they that stood by, and 
said to Peter, Surely thou also 
art one of them ; for thy speech 
bewrayeth thee. 

74 Then ‘began he to curse 
and to swear, saying, I know 





uv Mark 14 66; Luke 22. 55; Jobn 18. 16, 17, 25. 
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made when Peter uttered his first de- 
nial; while our Lord may be supposed 
to be in the reception and business 
room opposite, that is farthest from and 
parallel to the street, which must be 
reached from the porch by crossing the 
eourt. 

PETER’S FIRST DENTAL. 

‘in the court.at the fire. 

69. Now Peter sat without in the 
palace—Or open court. Ile was without 
the apartment in which Jesus was ex- 
amined. The Greek word here render- 
ed palace, means the court or square 
yard enclosed by the building. Mark 
does not mention the making of the 
fire; but it is curious to note that he 
presupposes it by saying that Peter was 
warming himself when the damsel spoke 
to him. Mark xtv, 67. 

Thou also—There is a similar fact in 
regard to this little word also. Mat- 
thew states nothing by which we are 
able to solve its meaning. Why also? 
But John tells us that he (John) had 
just introduced Peter to this damsel (who 
was the purtress) and gained admit- 
tance for iim. Also means, then, as 
well as John. We may add that the 
fat of Johu’s safety would seem to 
show that Peter was in little danger. 
Verhaps the only ground of fear was 
the fact that he had taken the sword 
and cut off the ear of the high priest’s 
servant. So that Peter’s extra bravery 
then is the cause of his extra cowardice 
now. 

10. I know not what thou sayest—So 
far from being guilty of your charge, I 
do not even know what it smears, 


The place, 





PETER’S SECOND DENIAL. The place, 
the porch. 

Tl. Gone out into the porch—As soon 
as he was able, Peter withdrew in fear 
from the scene of the charge. But it 
was only to encounter at the door a 
similar hazard. By comparing with 
Mark and. Luke, it appears usat theo 
maidens and a man at that place recog- 
nized him at once. To them all he 
denies with an oath, a very convincing 
proof that he has not been a disciple of 
Jesus ! 

PETER’S THIRD DENIAL. The place, 
probably in the court after a while. 

There is nothing to indicate clearly 
the time. But the morning was now 
approaching, for the cock soon crew. 

13. After a while—John says an hour. 
Thy speech bewrayeth thee—Peter had 
ventured to utter some remark which 
brought out his Galilean brogue, and 
the bystanders noticed him. Bewrayeth 
—Detecteth. 

74. Curse and to swear—No doubt 
he first swore, to show that he belong: 
ed not to the prophet of Nazareth; but 
now a real and insane rage seems to 
have complete mastery, and Satan is 
sifting him like wheat. But it was in 
this very depth of abandonment that the 
voice of convicting merey reached him. 
It was the time for the monitory cock 
to crow for Peter, and he crew. 

At this moment of gross denial and 
profanity Peter was in a state of mor- 
tal sin and condemnation. He had 
fallen from grace; and death, in his 
present impenitent condition, wouid 
have consigned him to remediless woe. 
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notihe man. And immediately | 
the cock crew. 

+5 And Peter remembered the 
word of Jesus, which said unto 
him, t Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out, and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


Wee the morning was 
come, *all the chief priests 
and elders of the people took 
counsel against Jesus to put 


him to death: 
2 And when they had ? bound 
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Toke tells us that. ‘the Lord turned 
acd looked upon Peter,” and that Peter 
thereupon reflected upon his Lord's warn- 
ing. Probably our Lord cast this glance 
as he was led from Ainas to Caiaphas. 
Ur at this third denial the door of the 
apartment where Jesus and Annas 
were may have been opened npon the 
court, and Peter may have painfully 
fond himself denying and swearing } 
under his Lord’s glance. That glance 
doubtless was turned full upon him 
with a significance that called Peter 
to his recollections. It does not ap- 
pear that Peter came into the exami- 
nation room or was present with his 
Lord. 

75. Wept bitterly—Tears are, indeed, 
of litde use that result not in return to 
duty. Judas wept perhaps, but turned 
not. Peter wept, and what was better, 
he returned to Christ and became a 
faithful apostle. 

Olshansen thinks that Peter’s denial 
was so inconsistent with his real bra- 
very as to constitute a true “ enigma,” 
explicable only on the hypothesis that 
he was under a temptation greater than 
he could bear. On. the contrary, we 
venture to think it was like the man. 
le had active bravery, but not steady, 
passive firmness. Give him a sword, 
his fellow eleven for comrades, and his 
Lord for captain, and he would have 
been rcady to storm the fortress of 
Antonia. But bid him put up his sword 
and staud the foeman’s shafts, and you 
take the man out of him. He followed 
itis Lord adventurously, and then denied 
him shamefully ; just as he started to 
walk upon the waves and then sunk 
before the blast. Such seeping of char- 
acter is sure proof of the truth of the 
Gospel history. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Friday of the Crucifixion. 
§ 135.—JESUS TAKEN BEFORE PiLATE, 
1-H. 

1. The morning—Of Friday, the day 
of the erucitixion. All the chief priests 
and elders of the people—The Sanhedrim. 
See note on ehap. xxvi, 3. 

2. And when they had bound him— 
Doubtless while the keepers of our Lord 
had been waiting for the morning they 
had relaxed the severity of his bonds. 
They now rebind him, and lead him 
forth. The entire Sanhedrim present 
seem to have gone in a body with their 
prisoner to the palace of Pilate. — Pon- 
tius Pilate the governor — Pilate was at 
this time procurator of Judea, an office 
rather of a pecuniary nature, yet, in the 
irregularities of the times, extended over 
every department of government. He 
was the sixth governor of Palestine after 
the cessation of the royalty. He was 
noted for his severity, cruelty, and de- 
spotie will. On one occasion, contrary 
to the practice of the Roman governors, 
who respected as far as possible the re- 
ligious peculiarities of subject previnee.s, 
he introdneed the Roman standards 
into the city with the images of the 
emperor upon them, esteemed idolatrons 
by the Jews. When the Jews remon- 
strated he threatened to massacre them. 
Upon this they threw themselves unani- 
mously on the ground, protesting that 
they would rather die than consent to 
the profanation; upon which the Roman 
governor relented. Qu another oeca- 
sion, When the Jews selitiously opposed 
his expending the sacred money upon 
the city water-works, he sent a body of 
soldiers with concealed arms to fall 
upon them tmawares, who committed a 
much greater massacre than he intend 
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him, they led him away, and 
cdelivered him to Pontius Pilate 
the governor. 

% 4 ¢Then Judas, which had 
betrayed him, when he saw 
that- he was condemned, ®re- 
pented himself, and bronght 
again the thirty pieces of silver 
ty the chief priests and elders, 
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4 Saying, tI have sinned in 
that I have betrayed the inno 
cent blood. And they said, 
What és thut to us? see thon to 
that. 

5 And he east down the pieces 
of silver in the temple, § and de- 
parted, and went and hangcd 
himself. 








¢ Chap & 19; Acts 3, 13.——d Chap. 26, 14, 15. 
é Job 20. 5, 51, 29; 2 Cor. 7. 10, 





ed Saint Luke refers to a massacre 
by him, committed at a passover, when 
he mingled the blood of certain Gali- 
leans with the sacritices they were per- 
forming. A similar cruelty in the mas- 
sacre of certain Samaritans, after they 
had submitted, proved the rnin of Pilate. 
The Samaritan senate sent a complaint 
of his cruelty to Viteliius. president of 
Syria, by whom Pilate was ordered to 
Rome, to answer to the charge before 
the emperor Tiberius. Before he ar- 
rived Tiberius died; but Pilate was 
banished by his snecessor Caligula to 
Vienne in (saul, where, in mortification 
for his disgrace, he committed suicide. 
In his conduct at the trial of our 
Saviour, Pilate appears like a true Ro- 
man politician. Ile is on the side of 
justice, in regard to which his percep- 
tions are acute and his procedures ex- 
act and just, so far as no passion or 
self-interest of his own interfered. He 
is versatile and inventive of expedients 
to rescue Jesus from an unjust death, 
until the Jews make him fee) that such 
& course endangers his standing as 
Cesar’s friend. He examines Jesus. 
and pronounces jim mnocent; he expos- 
tulates with tie Jews; he endeavours 
tc rslease him instead of Barabbas; he 
scoils him to Herod; he presents him 
as an object of sympathy, to move the 
Jews tv pity; he proposes to chastise 
and set him free. and, finally, he washes 
his hands m token of irresponsibility for 
Jesus’s death. 1t was onty to save him- 
self from the danger of what he finally 
suffered, an arraignment before Cesar 
f r maladministration, that he yielded 
the point. But to save his own life or 
interests, the life of a singly man or of 
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any number of meu would have been 
readily sacriticed. 


§ 139.—REPENTANCE AND DEATH OF 
JUDAS, 3-10. 

Matthew now interrupts his narra- 
tive of the fate of the Saviour to give 
his final account of Judas. Jt hardly 
seems probable that Judas would give 
up all for‘lost before the final sentence 
and surrender of Jesus by Pilate. 

3. Saw that he wus condemned—The 
actual pereeption of the result. and the 
clear consciousness of the enormity of the 
crime, produced in Judas’s mind a re- 
vulsion. A conscious feeling aiso that 
he had sinned beyond mercy, seeins to 
have possessed his.soul. He felt that 
his trifling gains could never be used ; 
and. with a desperate desire to know the 
worst of his case, he rushed through 
the gate of a voluntary death into the 
presence of his final Judge. Repented 
himself—Such a repentance as brings 
no true reformation. It was guilt start- 
ing back from the consequence of its 
dvings. There is munch repentance of 
this kind in the world of the Jost. 

4. What is that to us?—So unsympa- 
thizing are Satan and his agents to the 
victims they haye ruined. He probakly 
stood at the railing between the court vf 
Israel and the court of the priests. (See 
Temple Plan.) The pnests in their own 
court may have been arranging matters 
for the passover festivals. Judas flung 
the money probably over the railing up- 
on the pavement at the feet of the priests. 

5. Hanged himself—There is no dis- 
crepancy between this account and tho 
narrative given in Acts i, 18. Judas 
hung himself near one of the precipicas 
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6 And the chief priests took 
the silver pieces, and said, It is 
not lawful for to put them into 
the treasury, because it is the 
price of blood. 

7 And they took counsel, and 
bought with them the potter’s 
field, to bury strangers in. 

8 Wherefore that field was 
called, »The field of blood, unto 
this day. 
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9 Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the }To- 
phet, saying, } And they took 
the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of him that was valued, 
'whom they of the children of 
Israel did value ; 

10 And gave them for the 
potter’s field, as the Lord ap- 
pointed me. 

11 And Jesus stood before 
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whom they bought of the children of Israel. 





with which the environs of Jerusalem 
abound, and the rope breaking, perhaps 
intentionally on his part, he was precipi- 
tated down and dashed to pieces. On 
this point Prof. Hackett says: “I meas- 
ured the precipitous, almost perpendicu- 
lar walls in different places, and found the 
height to be, variously, forty, thirty-six, 
thirty-three, thirty, and twenty-five feet. 
Olive trees still grow quite near the 
edge of these rocks, and, no doubt, in 
former times they were still more nu- 
merous in the same place. <A rocky 
pavement exists also at the bottom of 
the precipices; and hence, on that ac- 
count, a person who should fall from 
above would be liable to be crushed and 
mangled as well as killed. ‘he traitor 
may have struck in his fall upon some 
pointed rock and caused ‘his bowels to 
gush out.’ ” : 

6. The price of blood—The trie con- 
fession that they had bought Jesus for 
death. The money made abominable 
hy certain crimes, was by law excluded 
from the treasury of God. Deut. xxiii. 
i$. Many retain a sort of ecclesiastical 
conscience while committing the gross- 
est immoralities. 

7. Potter's field—Pottery, or the man- 
ufactory of earthenware, was a very 
ancient art. The remains of it are found 
among the relics of the most ancient 
nations. The clay being dug from the 
surface, for the purposes of pottery, 
rendered the soil unfit for tillage or 
other uses, so that it was sold for the 
stall price here paid. 

8. The field of blood—The name stood 
as a memento of the direful sale and 





execution. The name, ‘called in their 
proper tongue Aceldama.” is at the 
present day traditionally given to a 
spot south of the Valley of Hinnom. 


| Unto this day—Unto the time that Mat- 


thew writes. This was perhaps about 
eight years of interval. Sceptics have 
quoted this phrase in proof that Mat- 
thew was written in a later age. But 
it is a curious coincidence, that we fell 
upon this phrase a few days since in a 
New York newspaper, in regard to an 
event not more than eight years distant. 

9. Then was fulfilled—Verified by an 
event of which the words were strik- 
ingly expressive. Jeremy—This is no 
doubt a mistake of the transcribers. 
The true name is Zechariah, and the 
reference is to Zech. xi, 12, 13. The 
mistake arose probably because the 
contracted form of the name Zechariah, 
which would be Zriou, was taken for 
Jriou, the contracted form of Jeremy, 
The passage is quoted for sense, and 
not word for word. as is often tha case 
with the evangelists. Their inspired 
interpretation is always a guarantee for 
the true sense of the passage which 
they quote in substance. 

JESUS BEFORE PILATE, AND THE SUR- 
RENDER OF BARABBAS, 11-26. 

11. Jesus stood before the governor-— 
The Sanhedrim in a body, followed by 
their partisans, marched with their pris- 
oner from the palace of Caiaphas to Pi- 
late’s abode, which probably was at 
the tower of Antonia, north of the tem- 
ple. (See note on Matt. xxi, 12, and 
Temple Plan.) This tower was built by 
the Maccabees, the illustrious princes 
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the governor: ‘and the gover- 
nor asked him, saying, Art thou 
the King of the Jews? And 
Jesus said unto him, ! Thou say- 
est: 

22 And when he was accused 
ot the chief priests and elders, 
™he answered nothing. 

13 Then said Pilate unto him, 
*Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against 
thee? 

14 And he answered him to 





never a word; insomuch that 
the governor marvelled greatly. 

15 “oNow at that feast the gov- 
ernor was wont to release unto 
the people a prisoner, whom 
they would. 

16 And they had then a not. 
able prisoner, called Barabbas. 

17 Therefore when they were 
gathered together, Pilate said 
unto them, Whom will ye that 
I release unto you? Bar abbas, 
or Jesus which is called Christ ? 
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of Judah, (see note on i, 17,) as a de- 
pository of the high priest’s vestments, 
and rebuilt with great splendour by 
Herod. It was a fortress, but at the 
same time a most magnificent palace. 
To avoid ceremonial uncleanness the 
Jews decline entering Pilate’s palace. 
-We must, then, figure to ourselves the 
multitudes standing in the broad area 
before the palace, while Jesus is taken 
in, either to the court or some public 
apartment of the building, called thence 
“the Pretorium,” or pretor’s (govern- 
or’s) office. Hence it appears by the 
narrative, especially in John, that Pi- 
late alternately went out unto them, and 
returned into the judgment hall, or Pre- 
torium, to Jesus. We may be aided in 
understanding this by supposing that 
in the diagram at xxvi, 68, the court 
answers to the pretorium; and- the 
area or broud space where the Jews 
are, is at the place marked “street.” 
It was towards this open yard that Pi- 
late presents Jesus. John xix, 4. 

From the Jews in the front area Pilate 
learns the charge, and that Jesus is 
brought before him because the Jews 
had no power to execute him. Pilate 
then enters the Pretorium and learns 
of Jesus that he claims to be a spiritual 
king. Pilate then goes out to the Jews 
and pronounces Jesus innocent. Then 
the multitude raises a clamour of accu- 
gations, to which Jesus is so serenely 
and firmly silent that the governor mar- 
velled greatly. 








Art thou the King of the Jews ?2—The 
fullest and most striking account of the 
colloquy between our Lord and Pilate 
is given by John, and. full notes upon 
it belong to a commentary upon that 
evangelist. Thow sayest—An aflirma- 
tive answer of the question. It is as 
thou sayest. 

14. The governor marvelled greatly— 
Tt might not be so wonderful that a 
prisoner should make no defence; but 
the many circumstances of a mysterious 
nature, which Jesus refused to explain, 
greatly perplexed the governor. 

15. Was wont— Was accustomed. 
The Jewish nation was under the Ro- 
man government, and there would often 
be men in prison whose crime was some 
attempt in favour of Jewish liberty, 
or some popular offence against the 
Roman power. Hence, when the gov- 
ernor came down from Cesarea to Je- 
rusalem, it would be a popular act to 
grant pardon to some turbulent patriot 
in prison for sedition. 

16. A notable prisoner—A famous 
outlaw. Mark says that he had raised 
“an insurrection,” and that his adher- 
ents, who “had committed murder in 
the insurrection,” were also, like him- 
self, under arrest and in prison. As 
they probably lived by plunder, Barab- 
bas is called “a robber.” As a fierce 
and brave Jewish patriot, he had he- 
come notable or famous among the pop: 
ulace. He was, perhaps, like Robin 
Hood among the old English, hateful 
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18 For he knew that for 
Penvy they had _ delivered 
him. 


19 § When he was set down 
on the judgment seat, his wife 
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sent untu him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that 
ainst man: for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream 
because of him. 
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to the government but popular with the 
TAASSES. 

18. Knew that for envy—Pilate was per- 
feetly satistied that the charge brought 
by the Jews against Jesus, as seeking 
to be the rival king against Cesar, was 
a fiction. He knew the innocence of the 
accused. When he surrendered him he 
was guilty of innocent blood. No wash- 
ing of his own hands could cleanse his 
soul or clear his character in history. 

From the other evangelists we learn 
to supply several facts omitted by Mat- 
thew. Pilate, on learning that Jesus 
was of Galilee, sent him to Herod, the 
Tetrareh of Galilee, who was then in 
Jerusalem, hoping that he would dis- 
pose of his case. But Herod, after put- 
ting Jesus to mockery, remands him 
back to Pilate. Pilate endeavours to 
induce the Jews to allow Jesus to be 
dismissed with a few stripes, and they 
refuse with clamour. After he had en- 
deavoured to have him released by 
amnesty, and they prefer the release of 
Barabbas, he washes his hands, in to- 
ken of protesting his innocence of the 
death of Jesus. They respond loudly 
by taking the resporsibility of his blood 
upon their own heads and their chil- 
dren’s. Pilate then surrenders Jesus 
apart, to mockery and scourges and 
then brings him out as a piteous spec- 
tacle. and presents him, with the words, 
* Behold the man.” So far from being 
melte | at the sight. they ery out the 
more to “crucify him!’ On his de- 
mandiug for what possible reason Jesus 
is to be crucified. they reply, ‘‘ Because 
he called himself the Son of God.” 
Struck with this new charge, and with 
the strange assumption of this divine 
title by his prisoner, Pilate returns to 
Jesus to examine him, andis so im- 
pressed with his noble bearing as to 
mike one more effort to save him. But 
fb last the ery, “If you let this. man 





go you are not Cesar’s friend,” settled 
the matter. Pilate did not bear to have 
lis faithfulness to the emperor ques- 
tioned, and to save his own position 
he sacrificed Jesus. He thus became 
sharer in their guilt. Taking his seat 
upon the tribunal of the pavement, so 
called, in front of his palace, he received 
the last rejection of Jesus by the Jews, 
and gave him up to death at about nine 
o’clock on Friday, the day of the eruci- 
fixion. : 

19. The judgment seat— He seats 
himself in order to pronounce the am- 
nesty or release of Jesus or some other 
person. He makes every effort in his 
power to induce the Jews to demand 
the release of Jesus, but they prefer the 
outlaw to the just and holy one. Jucly- 
ment seat—Or tribunal erected in the 
open court or area before the palace, 
with the people before it. is wife— 
Her name was Claudia Proenla, and 
tradition says she was converted to 
Christianity by this dream. It is one 
of those minute coincidences which 
mark the accurate knowledge of the 
author of this Gospel, that it was only 
just at this time that Roman govern- 
ors were allowed to have their wives 
with them. That just man—That in- 
nocent man. This day—Perhaps it 
was a morning dream, occurring to 
her after Pilate had gone forth. upou 
the business which now occupied him. 
Morning dreanis were held ag specially 
prophetic. Stern as was the character 
of Pilate, it is clearly evident, as 
our comment on John will more fully 
show, that he was not a little affected 
by the circumstances of the trial and 
death of Jesus. Nor is the thought to 
be of course’ rejected that the same 
divine power that warned Joseph of 
Jesus’s birth by a dream, may have 

rammed Pilate by the same meaus to 
beware of a share in his death. 
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20 But the chief priests and 
elders persuaded the multitude 
that they should ask Barabbas, 
and destroy Jesus. 

21. The governor answered and 
said unto them, Whether of 
the twain will ye that I release 
anto you? Theysaid, Barabbas. 

22 Pilate saith unto them, 
What shall I do then with Jesus 
which is called Christ? They 
all say unto him, Let him be 
Bi aan 

And the governor said, 
W hy, what ev il hath he done? 

But they cried out the more, 

saying, Let him be crucified. 


4 { When Pilate saw that he 
could prevail nothing, but that 
rather a tumult was made, he 
‘took water, and washed his 
hands before the multitude, sa y- 
ing, Lam-innocent of the bloud 
of this just person: see ye fo it. 

25 Then answered ali the peo- 
ple, and said, "His blood be on 
us, and on our children. 

26 4 Then released he Barab- 
bas unto them: and when ‘he 
had scourged Jesus, he deliver- 
ed him to be crucified. 

27 “Then the soldiers of the 
governor took Jesus into the 
2¢ommon hall, and gathered un- 
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20. Chief priests and elders persuaded 
—The people had been upon his side. 
They had brought him into Jerusalem 
with triumph, while the rulers were 
compelled to hide their heads in low 
murmurs. They dared not openly ap- 
prehend him, for fear of the people; but 
taking him secretly, and surrendering 
him with all.the appendages of a culprit 
guilty of something, the people are in- 
duced to consider him as a deceiver and 
blasphemer and traitor.. The very fact 
that lie is there in fetters seems to prove 
that he is not divine, and so make out 
that he was a deceiver, who had claim- 
ed to be the Son of God. Neverthieless, 
when it comes to the point that he shall 
not be demanded for release, but the 
outlaw shall be preferred before him, it 
tikes a fresh onset of persuasion to in- 
duce the people to take that step. 
Moubiless the friends of Jesus were 
mostly absent, frightened away vy this 
feaiful revolution. 

21. They said, Barabbus—This was 
the deepest human degradation, to have 
the vilest of mankind preferred before 
him. He was held worse than the 
worst, and lower than the lowest. 

22. Let him he cructfied—This was 
the decisive utterance of the fatal word. 








24. Washed his hands—An emblem 
of his own innocence of the murder. 
See note on xxvi, 18. 

25. ITis blood be on us—Terrible im- 
precation of wrath upon themselves and 
offspring. In less than forty years from 
this exclamation the Romans came. 
They crucified such numbers of Jews 
that, Josephus says, there was no room 
for more crosses. Doubtless some of 
these very persons, and certainly their 
children, died by this very death, per- 
haps.on the very spot. 

ScourGcING BY PILATE AND DELIV- 
ERY FOR CRUCIFIXION, 26-31. 

The purpose of this whole scene sof 
course is to burlesque Jesus's claim to 
royalty. A notable king forsooth is 
this, for whom the proper crown is a 
garland of thorns, the sceptre a reel, 
the robe an old cast off cloak. Mock 
homage, interspersed with insults and 
injurics, completes the wretched drama. 

26. Scourged Jesus—The Greek word 
here used is borrowed from the Roman 
flagellum, which was the scourge with 
which slaves were chastised before ex- 
ecution. It was composed of ox nerves, 
extremely sharp, interwoven with sheep 
bones, so as to lacerate the flesh. 

27. The common halt—The Fretori 
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to him the whole band of sol- 
diers. 
28 And they stripped him, 
and *put on him a scarlet robe. 
29 | ¥And when they had 
platted a crown of thorns, they 
put ¢ upon his head, and a reed 
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in his right hand: and they 
bowed the knee before him, and 
mocked hin., saying, Hail, King 
of the Jews! 

30 And “they spit upon him, 
and took the reed, and smote 
him on the head. 
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wn, or court. See note on verse 1]. 
Whole band—There were five cohorts 
of soldiers, comprising each about 600 
men, retained by the governor at Ce- 
sarea, and one at Jerusalem. This one 
whole Romau cohort is therefore now 
summoned to perform or witness the 
degradation of the victim. 

28. A scarlet robe—A kind of round 
cloak, which was confined on the right | 
shoulder by a clasp, so as to cover the 
left side of the body, worn by military 
officers and called paludamentum. Those 
of the emperors were purple. This 
cloak or rove, called by Matthew scarlet, 
is by Mark called purple. The two 
colours blend into each other, and the 
words are interchangeable. The scarlet 
dye, however, was made from a shrub; 
the purple from a shell-fish. 

29. Had platted—The old English 
verb to piat or plait, signities to braid 
or interweave. A crown of thorns—The 
question has been raised whether this 
crown was intended for mockery or for 
pain. Undoubtedly mockery was the 
leading object, and yet that mockery is 
all the more effective by being made 
painful. A crown of straw would have 
been mockery; a crown of thorns was 
apainfil mockery. What sort of thorns 
zomposed this crown is uncertain. But 
Haselquist, a Swedish naturalist, says, 
of the Nubea Palisius Athancet of Alphi- 
nus, now Zizyphus Spina Christi, “In 
all probability this is the tree which 
afforded the crown of thorns put upon 
the head of Christ. It is very common 
in the Kast. This plant is very fit for 
the purpose, for it has many small and 
sharp spines which are well adapted to 
give pain; the crown might easily be 
made of these soft round and pliant 
branches; and what in my opinion 








seems to be the greater proof is, that 


the leaves very much resemble those 
of the ivy, as they are of a very deep 
glossy green. Perhaps the enemies of 
Christ would have a plant somewhat 
resembling that with which emperors 
and generals were crowned, that there 
might be a calumny even in the punish- 
ment.”—Xitto, Art., Thorns. 

A reed—A burlesque sceptre for this 
fictitious king. The veed is a plant with 
a hollow jointed stalk, growing in wet 
grounds. It was sometimes used for 
light walking canes, and one may have 
been taken from the bystanders for the 
present purpose. Bowed. ..mocked... 
Hail—These were all ironical offers of 
mocking homage to Jesus as he sat in 
a semblance of royalty. What follow- 
ed was real and professed abuse and in- 
jury. 

30. Smote—The blow of the reed 
would have been too light to infiict 
much pain upon any other part than 
the head, and there it would aggravate 
the pain of the thorns. 

At the preseut day, such is the spirit 
of Christianity, the criminal is left to 
the serene but stern action of the law, 
without any such voluntary insults and 
tortures as these, which serve to depraye 
the perpetrators as much as they torture 
the victim. 

After this scourging and mockery 
Jesus is led forth from the inner court 
or Pretorium to the door of tho palace, 
by Pilate, who presents him hcfore the 
multitude in the hope that the sor- - 
rowful sight may awaken pity and pro- 
duce his release. He declares Jesus 
innocent. They reply, that by’ Jewish 
law he is liable to death for blasphemy 
in claiming to be the “Son of Goi.” 
Startled at this supernawral name, 1 
late takes Jesis again into the interior 
court, and demands of him what is his 
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31 And after that they had | 
mocked him, they took the robe 
off from him, and put his own 
raiment on him, *and led him 
away to crucify him. 

_ 32 >And as they came out, 

‘they found a man of Cy- 
rene, Simon by name: him 
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‘hey compelled to bear his 
cross. 

33 4 ¢And when they were 
come unto a place called Gol 
gotha, that is to say, a place of 
a.skull, 

34 *They gave Lim vinegar to 
drink mingled with gall: and 





a Taa, 58. 7.) Num, 15. 35; 1 Kings 21. 13; 
Acts 7, 58; Hebrews 13, 12.—e Mark 15. 21; 


Luke 23, 26.—d Mark 15. 22; Luke 23, 33; Joba 
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true origin. Jesus retains his own mys- 
tery and silence; but Pilate coming 
forth, again pronounces Jesus innocent. 
At this point the Jews give Pilate the 
finishing stroke. If he lets this man go 
he is not Cesar’s friend. Before that 
threat the iron will of Pilate bent and 
yielded. See John xix, 12-13. 

The Roman emperors had ever lent 
a ready ear to the complaints of pro- 
vinces against their governors. Au- 
gustus Cesar did so against Herod the 
Great. The remonstrances of the Jews 
‘prevented Archelaus from being king, 
and tinally their complaints overthrew 
him. And Pilate himself was in fact 
rnined, as we have elsewhere narrated, 
by such a complaint of the Samaritans 
against him. He sacrificed Jesus; 
therefore, to his own security. See note 
ou verse 2. 


§ 140.—LEADING FORTH AND CRUCI- 
FLXION OF JESUS, 32-34. 

831. Led him away to crucify him— 
From the judgment hall of Pilate at the 
fortress of Antonia, Jesus is led forth 
to crucifixion. That he was led to 
a spot without the city gates, we are 
assured by St. Paul. Heb. xiii, 11-12. 
Put in what direction, whether east or 
west, neither Scripture, nor any reliable 
tradition, nor any circumstantial evi- 
dence informs us. ‘Tradition, indeed, 
-of a later date has fixed upon a spot, 
where the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
huw stands as a monument of the event. 
(See map of city.) But clear circum- 
stantial proof shows that the site of 
that church was not without the an- 





cient city walls. 
While our Lord was led forth a mul- 
titude, mostly women, follow him weep- 


ing. Jesus addresses them with a 
compassionate prophecy of the sorrows 
which the sins of their countrymen 
were bringing upon their heads, Luke 
xxiii, 27-31. 

33. Place called Golgotha—This was 
a Hebrew word signifying a skull-place. 
It is in Latin Calvaria, and thus it is 
in Luke called Calvary, which is the 
common name in English. It was call- 
ed thus, some think, because, being the 
usual place of execution, the skulls of 
malefactors whose bodies had been there 
buried often become visible. But more 
probably it was so called from a sup- 
posed resemblance of the mound to 
a human skull. Calvary might have 
been a little elevated, but it could not 
have been a mountain or mount. Dr. 
Barclay, (with reasoning that may 
stand as valid enough in the existing 
absence of any proof to the contrary,) 
identifies Golgotha with Goath, (Ter. 
xxxi, 39,) which he locates on the east, 
close between the city wall and the 
Kedron, a little north of Gethsemane. 
If that was the place of crucifixion, 
there, also, was the garden containing 
Joseph’s new tomb. John xix.17. Tho 
scene of bloody sweat, the crucifixion, 
and the entombment was then proper!y 
one. 

34. Vinegar to drink —The fainting 
prisoner was brouglit to the place of ex- 
ecution, and the cross was taken from 
the shoulder of the bearer preparatory 
to-driving the nails i110 his limbs; and 
they offer a stupefying potion to him, 
according to custom, to deaden the 
sense of pain. Jesus tastes it, as if tc 
accept the insulting mercy; but de- 
clines to drink it, as it would obscure 
the clearness of his faculties. The vine- 
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when he had tasted thereof, he 
would not drink. 

35 And they crucified him, 
and parted his garments, casting 
lots: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the pro- 


phet, *They parted my gar- 
ments among them, and. up- 
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on my vesture did they cast 
lots. 

-86 And sitting down they 
watched him there; 

37 And ‘set up over his head 
his accusation written, THIS IS 
JESUS THE KING OF TIE 
JEWS. 





J Mark 15, 24; Luke 23. 34; John 19, 24, 
g Psalm 22, 18, 


h Verse 54.——é Mark 16. 26; Luke 23. 33; 
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gar mingled with gall is the same as the 
wine mingled with myrrh, mentioned by 
Mark; for the wine was so sour as to 
be truly @ vinegar, and the word for 
gall would stand for anything bitter, as 
myrrh. 


§ 141.—TRANSACTIONS WHILE ON THE 
“CROSS, 35-50. 

35, And they crucified him—tThe vic- 
tim was nailed to the wooden post, with 
his arms extended upon the cross beam, 
bis four limbs being pierced by the 
spikes. The post sunk into the ground 
with a sudden shock, producing an 
agonizing torture. By pain, by loss of 
blood, and by mental suffering, death 
slowly and wearily would come. The 
cross-was a Roman mode of execution, 
reserved for slaves and the vilest of 
the race, and therefore selected by the 
Jews, although not a Jewish punish- 
ment, as a proof of their contempt. 
The halter among us is scarce so igno- 
minious a term of shameful suffering. 
Theuce the eross became in the apostolic 
writings a symbol, not only of the 
atonement, but of the offence and con- 
tempt with which the Jews and Pagans 
viewed Christianity. At the same time it 
was the symbol of the suffering fidelity 
‘with ~chich Christians adhered to their 
dee It is now the ensign of Chris- 
Vian nations, and is a badge of Christian 
honour. It floats upon commercial ban- 
ners and hangs upon the neck of beau- 
ty. The Romanists have carried their 
reverence for the material and formal 
cross too far; but asa visible symbol of 
C] ristianity ‘it is worthy of Christian 
use, nor should there be a superstitious | n 
extreme in the very act of rejecting the 
superstitions use of the symbol, 





The order of facts in the crucifixion 
of Jesus may be stated as follows: The 
two thieves are elevated on crosses hy 
his side. Pilate fixes upon the cross 
of Jesus the superscription. The sol- 
diers divide his garments. The pass- 
ers-by and others revile him; while 
his mother-and John and the women 
survey the scene at a distance with 
sorrow. 

As the criminal was usually crucified 
naked. as far as decency permitted, 
the executioners divided his garments 
among themselves. It seems by John 
that there were four soldiers; and when 
they came to the coat of Jesus, inas- 
much as it was seamless, they would 
not rend it, but cast lots for its pos- 
session. Casting lots—Kach man’s 
name was written upon a ballot and 
cast into a vessel or receiver of some 
kind; the vessel was shaken, and lhe 
whose name leaped out was the win- 
ner. 

Parted his yarments—Of the parting 
of his garments, the fullest account is 
given by John. 

36. Sittingdown. ..watched—The four 
Roman soldiers, who were the proper 
executioners, sat down to witness arid 
secure the process of death. They 
witnessed the passing revilers, the sor- 
rowing friends, the darkness, the con- 
fession of the ‘thief the draught given 
to drink, and the dying ery of the Lamb 
of ue 

. Accusation —The indictment or 
ae ge upon whick he was executed. It 
was written with black letters upon a 
white ground. The purport of a crimi- 

nal charge was often proclaimed also 
by the public crier, and may have been 
done in this case. 
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$8 JThen were there two 
thieves crucified with him; one 
on the right hand, and another 
on the left. 

39 F| And ¥they that passed 
by reviled him, wagging their 
beads, 

40 And saying, ' Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and build- 
est a in three days, save thy- 
self. ™If thou be the Son of 
tod, come down from the cross. 


j Tsaiah 53, 12; Mark 15, 27; Luke 23. 82, 33; 
John 19, 18.—£ Psalm 22.7; 109,25; Mark 18. 29; 
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41 Likewise also the chief 
priests mocking Aim, with the 
scribes and elders, said, 

42 He saved others; himself 
he cannot save. If he be the 
King of Israel, let him now come 
down from the cross, and we will 
believe him. 

43 "He trusted in God; Iet 
him deliver him now, if he will 
have him: for he said, I am the 
Son of God. 


Luke 2%. 35.—2 Chapter 6. 61; John 2 18. 
m Chapter 26. 63.—1 Psalm 22. 8. 








38. Two thieves—A filler account in 
regard to the thieves is given by Luke. 

REVILING OF JESUS ON THE CRoss, 
39-44. 

In the extremity of his physical pain 
the Son of man must endure the utmost 
that human contempt can think and say 
and do. The accidental spectator, tlie 

. chance specimens of our race; thie chief 
priests, the representatives of rank, sa- 
ered and secular, are present. The 
powerful exert the uttermost of their 
power, and the vilest do their best and 
vilest. They utter taunts founded on 
calumnious misrepresentations of his 
words; they ridicule his kingship, and 
even lis piety. They trample on his 
pretences, and exult over his weakness. 

39. Wayging their heads—An accom- 
panying gesture, expressive of the con- 
tempt uttered in their words. 

40. T'how that destroyest—Our Sav- 
iour’s real words did not express the 
destraying the temple. but rebuilding it 
i* they destroyed it. There is a beauti- 
ful innocence in the words, which they 
have to pervert before they can make 
them condemnable. See note on xxvi, 
21. Suave thyseif—Here is their strong 
arzument. The people who had shout- 
ed but a day or two ago, ‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David,” now plainly see 
their mistake. If this man were di- 
vine, the Messiah. the Son of God, he 
would certainly never have been caught 
and crucitied. So the chief priests are 
after all riglt, aud this man is an im- 
postor. See note ou xxvi, 51. The fact 

Vor, L—22 ; 





that he is crucified is proof that he 
ought to be crucified. So are men 
worshippers of suecess. Come down 
from the cross— All his miracles, his 
lessons, and the perfection of his char- 
acter, gorfor nothing unless he perform 
this test miracle. Let him show his 
superiority over his enemies, assert his 
power, and save his own life. If he 
does not, then he is so far from being 
the Messiah that he is justly crucified 
for maintaining himself to be so. 

41. Chief priests. ..scribes and elders 
—They are all there, and they all have 
their mock. 

42. Ife saved others; himself he can- 
not save—A noble Saviour. forsooth, 
who cannot save himself! And yet, as 
learned men, they know or ought to 
know that the Old Testament foretold a 
suffering as well as a glorious Messiah. 
They ought to have remembered that it 
was by suffering that the Messiah was 
to save. Come down from the crass— 
And if he should come down from the 
cross, what then? What hope of mer- 
ey for his enemies? What would be 
the fate of men who say 'to him, The 
test of your Messiahship is to overcome 
our purpose of murdering you? And, 
still worse, if he should come down 
from the cross, and leave the great work 
of the atonement unfinished, what re- 
demption for you miserable sinners? 

43. Let him deliver him — Were is 
another argument. If God is on this 
man’s side ho will not suffer him to be 
slain. 
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44 °The thieves also, which 
were crucified with him, cast 
the same in his teeth. 

45 P Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the 
Jand unto the ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour 
4 Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani? that is to say, "My God, 
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my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? 

47 Some of them that stood 
there, when they heard that, 
said, This man calleth for Elias. 

48 And straightway one of 
them ran, and took a sponge, 
sand filled 7 with vinegar, and 
put it on a reed, and gave him 
to drink. 





© Mark 15. 32; Luke 2. 39.—p Amos ®. 9; 
Mark 17. 33; Luke 23. 44.—g Heb. 5, 7. 


r Psalm 22, 1.—s Psalm 69, 21; Maik 15. 363 
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44. The thieves also—Jesus has had 
the thief Barabbas preferred before him. 
He has been placed by the people be- 
low the lowest criminals. He is now 
placed by the executioners between 
tliese the chief of criminals. Sueh was 
the opinion of the world. And now 
the criminals themselves have their say: 
which is, that he is more criminal and 
contemptible than themselves. Few 
are so mean but they fancy there is 
somnebody below them. At the bottom 
of ail, in present estimation, is this Je- 
sus. See note on verse 40. 


§ 141.—THE Darkness, THE RELENT- 
ING, AND THE DEATH, 45-50. 

From the sixth hour to the ninth 
there was a wonderful darkness over 
the land. And already a relenting in 
men’s hearts follows so solemn a to- 
ken of divine displeasure. One of the 
thieves who had reviled Jesus repents 
and confesses the Messiah. When Je- 
sus thirsts he is relieved; and the mul- 
titnde stands in suspense to see wheth- 
era divine interposition will not in fact 
save him, The centurion confesses him 
the Son of God. 

45. From the stath—The Jews reckon 
twelve hours from sunrise to sunset. 
The sixth hour was, therefore, noon; 
and the ninth hour was three o'clock. 
Darkness over all the land—This was no 
eclipse, for astronomy allows none at 
this time. Neither was it what is 
sometimes valled the sympathy of na- 
ture over the scene; for that is too 
poetical ror the plain reality of the facts 
bofore us. But it was a token of divine 





displeasure, calculated to dismay the 
hearts of these wicked men, and awaken 
in them some misgiving as to the being 
they were crucifying. 

46. About the ninth hour—At the 
close of the darkness. li — These 
words are the first verse of Psalm 
xxii, quoted by our Lord in the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, the language in com 
mon use. The evangelist gives them 
in the very words of Jesus, rather than 
in the Greek, to show the reason of 
their mistake who supposed that he 
called for Elias. These words do noi, 
we think, contain any reference to thu 
darkness, which was now disappearing, 
and which was given for his murderers 
rather than for him. The Saviour here 
applies the holy psalm to himself as 
prophetic. The particular words are 
expressive of the divine abandonment, 
of the departure of the divine presence 
as part of his atonement eudurance, 
They are uttered by him to shew that 
he is enduring an intolerable agony, 
deeper than any external infliction. 

41. This man caileth for Etias—They 
confound the word Eli with Flias, 
We cannot think that this was a 
mockery. 

48. One of them ran—In consequence 
of our Lord having said, “I thirst.” 
Thrice was our Lord offered a dranghu. 
First, before he was nailed to the cross, 
a drugged cup was presemed him to 
assuage pain. Next, (Luke xxiii, 36, 
the sour wine is offered in insult. And 
now it is given in kindness to assuage 
his thirst. Zook a sponge—To absorh 
the liquid. Put it om a recdt—The reed 
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49 The rest said, Let be, let: 
us see whether Elias will come 
to save him. 

50 4 ‘Jesus, when he had 
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erled again with a loud voice, 
yielded up the ghost. 

51 And behold, "the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain 





t Mark 15.37; Luke 23, 46, —w Exod. 26,31; 
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was used to reach to the elevation of his 
mouth It was a hyssop stalk. 

49. Let be—This was not spoken to 
the soldier who was relieving his thirst 
with the sponge. As appears by Mark, 
the soldier himself joined in the expres- 
sion. It-means, “‘ Wait and let us see if 
Elias will come to his rescue.” These 
words plainly show that there was no 
jest. There was an actual suspense, 
awakened by the awful darkness, as to 
whether the divine interposition would 
not take place. 

After this verse, I am inclined to 
place the prayer of the penitent male- 
factor, in Luke xxiii, 42, 43. Matthew 
(verse 44) clearly affirms that the thieves 
reviled him. Nowit might be perfectly 

- reasonable to say, as some do, that 
Matthew uses the plural for the singular, 
if the other thief silently assented, or 
did not dissent from the reproaches. 
But it is too much to concede that Mat- 
thew includes both in the plural as re- 
viling, at the very moment when one 
never did revile, but reproved the re- 
viler and prayed to Jesus. The only 
way of fair reconciliation is to hold 
Matthew and Luke as narrating difler- 
ent moments of the action of the male- 
factors. To suppose that one of them 
relented after the approach of super- 
natural darkness, brings the fact into cor- 
respondence with other proofs of a sub- 
sidence of hostile feeling at that point. 

50. Oried again with a loud voice— 
The words are given by John: “It is 
finished!” They mean, that the atone- 
ment is wrought. The great work of 
penal suffering is done The last pang 
is suffered, and his soul shall uever sor- 
row again. The body must, indeed, 
rest in the grave; but the spirit will be 
in paradise, and glory eternal is won. 
For the joy that was set before liim he 
had endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and will henceforth sit down 





at the right hand of the majesty of God. 


§ 142.—TuHREEFOLD EFrFEcTs OF TH 
Deatu or Jesus, 51-54. 

The temple vail rent in twain, the 
earthquake, and the resurrection of 
saints. 

When our Lord proclaimed the atone- 
ment finished, the stroke of his power 
smote three realms; the realm of grace, 
of nature, and of death. In the jist, 
the temple’s vail was rent, indicatively 
of the departure of the old dispensa- 
tion and its nullity at the approach of 
the new. In the second, the earth wag 
rent, indicating that the same power 
would destroy and renew again the face 
of nature. In the third, the dead rose 
from their open graves, indicating that 
the dominion of the destroyer should 
be destroyed, and the human race be 
raised from his power to a complete 
resurrection. 

51. The vatl of the temple—The in- 
terior of the temple was an extended 
oblong room, divided into two apart- 
ments by a large curtain. The front 
one of these apartments was called the 
Holy Place; aud the further one, con- 
cealed by a second curtain or vail, was 
called the Holy of Holies. Into the Ho- 
ly of Holies none entered but the high 
priest; and he but once a year, on the 
great day of atonement. Vailed in 
this Holy of Holies, the divine presence 
was supposed to dwell. When the 
temple’s vail was rent from top to bot- 
tom, it was declared in fact that, God 
no longer dwelt there. There was 
nothing to conceal. It was but an or- 
diuary room, and the vail was but a- 
rent cloth. It was also shown that the 
separation was removed; and that 
Judaism and Gentilism were no longer 
two, but one in a universal Chris- 
tianity, an irrespective and impartial 
Gospel. Judaism is now dead. rom 
the top to the bottom—The vail or cur- 
tain was some sixty feet Icng; aud 
it was impossible for it to be chiis rent, 
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from the top to the bottom ; and 
the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent ; 

, 52 And the graves were open- 
ed; and many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, 
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53 Andcame out of the graves 
after his resurrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many. 

54 Y Now when the centurion, 
and they that were with him, 
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as some have imagined, by the force 
of the garthquake. And the earth did 
quake, and the rocks vent—Those who 
maintain that this earthquake was a 
mere natural coincidence, might as well 
go farther and say that the resurrec- 
tion that followed was also in some way 
natural. It is indeed very unnatural 
to say that the darkness, the rending 
of the vail, the earthquake, and the re- 
surrection, were natural. They are 
plainly all narrated by the evangelist 
as supernatural attendants of the trans- 
actions of the cross. 

52. The graves were opened—In the 
Fast it is often the case that tombs 
are broken up by the violence of earth- 
quakes; but this was now the intended 
effect. The graves are often excaya- 
tions in a rock, with a stone placed 
against them for a door, which the 
shock throws from its place. Many 
bodies of the saints which slept aros2— 
Here is the third effect of the Saviour’s 
death. It pierces the domains of death. 
A few of the blessed saints, who are 
precious to Christ, are awakened to life 
as specimens in advance of his resur- 
rection power. 

We should put a period after the 
word opened. Then we shall perceive 
that the bodies of the saints did not 
tise and come into the city until after 
his resurrection. His death opened their 
graves ; higresurrection raised them from 
the dead. Bouies—Observe, it was not 
tho souls or spirits alone of the dead 
who were recalled from the domains 
of death. But their bodies were re- 
animated by the spirit, and returned 
again to life. Saints—Some think they 
were sainis lately dead. Otherwise, 
how should it be known who they 
were? But thisis by no means certain. 
Sce note on Matt. xvii, 3.  Slept—A 
boautifiu figurative term for dewih; used 





in Scripture, usually in a good sense, 
of the happy dead. 

53. After his resurrection—It must be 
specially noted that these saints appear- 
ed only after the resurrection of Christ. 
The fact that not the slightest allusion 
is made in any other part of the New 
Testament to this resurrection, has in- 
duced many commentators to think 
that there is something mythical in 
these two verses. But let it be remark- 
ed that the appearance of these saints 
to many occurred in the midst of the 
passover, when thousands if not. mill- 
ions were present from various parts 
of the world; and that the persons to 
whom they may have appeared were 
soon dispersed to their various abodes, 
so as to eave a much less permanent 
and public account of the transaction 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. Hence it is not strange that 
Matthew alone notices the fact; and 
that, too, only to show the immediate 
effects of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion. 
not from its present wicked character, 
but from the holy recollections of pro- 
phets and holy men in its history. See 
note on Matt. iv, 5. Hence we think 
that those who were raised from the 
dead were saints of the olden times, to 
whom indeed it was a holy city. Ap- 
peared unto many—Matthew narrated 
these facts in Jerusalem, the very city 
where they are supposed to have taken 
place; and there were probably those 
who were able to attest them. 

54. The centurion—The captain of a 
hundred men. He was doubtless the 
commander of the quaternion of soldiers 
who watched Jesus’s death. Pilate de- 
parted after having fixed the super- 
scription. The chief priests had left 
after they had done mocking; perhaps 
during the supernatural darkness. And 


Holy city—Jerusalem, so called | 
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watching Jesus, saw the earth- | 
quake, and those things that 
were done, they feared greatly, 
saying, Truly this was the Son 
of God. 


55 And ‘many women were 
there beholding afar off, * which 
followed Jesus from Galilee, 
ministtring unto him: 

56 *Among which was Mary 
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they that were with him—The soldiers 
under his command. They feared great- 
ly—aA deep feeling came over them that 
they were engaged in a great crime 
against a good, nay, a divine being. 
Ike adds. ‘ All the people that came 
down to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts 
and returned.” 7'his was the Son of God 
—No doubt the centurion heard that 
the prisoner had during his trial laid 
claim to this title. It is possible that 
he was present at the trial of Jesus, 
and heard that announcement by the 
Jews, that they required his death for 
making “himself the Son of God.” 
John xix, 7. There was something 
in this announcement witch, as ap- 
pears from the following verses in 
John, startled the pagan Pilate, and 
could very easily impress the memory 
of Pilate’s centurion. The centurion 
knew that he was executed for claim- 
ing to be Son of God; he now recog- 
nizes that, whatever that title meaut, 
(and probably his conceptions in regard 
‘to it were very indefinite) it was di- 
vinely attested by these supernatural 
phenomena. Jesus was the Son of God 
because he so claimed, and God has 
affirmed his claim. And this strikingly 
harmonizes with the centurion’s expres- 
sion, as reported by Luke: ‘Certainly 
this was a righteous man.” He was 
righteous in that his claim, for which he 
was executed, was sustained by God. 
So then the innocence of Jesus is ad- 
mitted by Pilate, by Judas, by Peter, 
by even the soldiers that slay him, and 
by all but the Jewish hierarchy who} 
brought the charges against him. 


§ 142.—Tur Frinxps or Jesus, AND 
HIS Buritan, 55-61, 

Pilate had early disappeared; the! 

ghief priests had been driven off by the 

darkness and earthquake; the revilers 





had been put to silence; and even the 
soldiers having confessed, the cross 
seems now to have been sirounded 
by the friends of Jesus, and his fuith- 
ful followers heave in view. — His death 
seems to have conquered all, and to 
have won the field to his own side. 
The voice of hostile triumph is changed 
to consternation, and words of revil- 
ings give place to confessions of his 
divinity. Amid the display of divine 
power and displeasure, the alarmed 
supplicators begin to fear that Elias 
may appear to tlie rescue; or that Jesus 
will come down from the cross, and the 
wrath of Jehovah be executed upon 
themselves for his murder. Alas! the 
fulfilment of that fear, predicted indeed 
in these convulsions of nature, is post- 
poned, not abolished. The same iulti- 
tudes must undergo the woes of Roman 
cruelty ; and the same men must meet 
him when he has exchanged the cross 
for the throne, and “look ou him whom 
they have pierced and mourn.” 

55. And many women were there— 
Relatives, and followers of his doc- 
trines. ‘They stood the ground more 
firmly than his disciples. Indeed, their 
weakness was the source of their 
strength; for, from their sex, they were 
in less danger than the male followers 
of the Lord. At a modest distance, 
now that the worst of the Lord’s ene» 
mies are gone, they daro appear con- 
spicuons in sight. These women (as 
we are informed, Mark xy, 41, Luke 
viii, 2, 3) ministered unto Jesus of theit 
substance while he was in Galilee. 
They had come now to Jerusalem for 
the same purpose. Mary the mother of 
Jesus, who previously stood at the cross, 
and whom Jesus on the cross committed 
to the guardianship of John, (John xix, 
25-27,) seems now to have departed. 

56. Mary Magdalene— Mary of the 
town of Magdala, so called to distinguish 
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Magdalene, and Mary the moth- 
er of James and Joses, and 
the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren. 4 

57 Y When the even was come, 
there came a rich man of Ari- 
mathea, named Joseph, who al- 
so himself was Jesus’ disciple: 

58 He went to Pilate, and 


begged the wody of Jesus 
Then Pilate commanded _ the 
body to be delivered. 

59 And when Joseph had 
taken the body, he wrapped it 
in a clean liner cloth, 

60 And “laid it in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out 
in the rock: and he rolled a 





y Mark 15. 42; Luke 23, 50; 


John 19, 38.— @ Isa. 53, 9. 





her from the other Marys. See note on 
v, 39. The Lord had delivered her from 
the dominion of several evil spirits, 
which may have possessed her more as 
a sad misfortune than from any guilt. 
The reputation for impurity of life which 
has been imputed to her is without any 
proof, and the habit of connecting her 
pame with ideas of wnchastity should 
be disused. Jury the mother of James 
anu Juses—She was thie sister of the 
virgin mother, and wife of Cleophas. 
Jumes and Joses were 
therefore cousins of our 
Lord. This James was 
sometimes called James | 
the Less. The mother of 
ZLebedee'’s children— This 
was Salome of Bethsaida. 
See note on xx, 20. ~ 

The crucifixion was now closed. The 
beloved Jesus is a corpse, still in the 
hands of his enemies, and upon the 
cross. But, by the Jewish law, no dead 
‘body must lie unburied after sundown. 
The three crucified are therefore taken 
down; and of the two thieves the legs 
are broken, to secure their certain death. 
But as the Saviour is found apparently 
. dead they break not his body, but a 
soldier pierces lis side. These facts— 
the actuality of his death—John testi 
fies as seen by his own eyes. 

57. Even—The old word for evening. 
Arimathea—This was probably Rama- 
thaim Zophim, lying a few miles west 
of Jerusalem. Joseph was.a believer, 
though a timid one, in Jesus; but at 
this crisis he dismisses all fear, and goes 
boldly forward to claim the holy body. 
As a “noble counsellor,” that is proba- 
bly, a member of the Sanhedrim, his re- 
anest would have weight with Pilate; 








and, as a “rich man,” he could afford 
an honourable tomb. Thus, according 
to prophecy, ‘they appointed him his 
grave with the wicked, but he was with 
the rich man after his death.” Isa. liii, 9, 
Henystenberg’s translation. 

58. Pilate commanded the body to be 
delivered—It was customary to allow 
the bodies of deceased criminals to be 
disposed of by friends, though some- 
times wicked rulers exacted money from 
the friends for the privilege. 








THE MODE OF ENFOLDING THE DEAD IN GRAVE CLOTHES, 


59. A clean linen cloth—A large square 
shroud, or sheet. Nicodemus came also, 
as John (xix, 39) tells us, and brought the 
liberal amount of a hundred pounds of 
spices to embalm the sacred body. The 
sindon, or clean linen winding-sheet, 
was wrapped several times round him, 
the spices being placed in the first fold 
so as to bring them in contact with the 
body. It is well remarked by Olshau- 
sen, that a sacred providence seems 
to watch over the: body of our Lord 
Christianity does not: contemn the cor 
poreal frame in the which the soul re 
sides. Prophecy also had foretold of 
his body, that not a bone should be 
broken; and the victims of sacrifice, 
which typified his body under the old 
dispensation, must be without bodily 
blemisk. 

60. Own new tomb—Probably the 
new-made yault for his own family. Its 
first service is consecrated to the Lord. 
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great stone to the door of the 
sepulchre, and departed. 

61 And there was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and the other Mary, sit- 
ting over against the sepulchre. 
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62 { Now the next day, that 
followed the day of the prepa- 
ration, *the chief priests and 
Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, 








@ Psalm 2. 1, 3; 


Acts 4. 27, 28, 








The sepulchre, John tells us, was in a 
. garden, which probably belonged to 
Joseph. The interment of our Saviour 
here was probably a temporary arrange- 
ment, provided hastily on account of the 
approaching Sabbath. But Joseph’s 
love was never called upon for further 
provision. He had the honour of pro- 
viding the sleeping abode of his Master. 
Such an interment, and such a hogpitali- 








or niches, cut into the solid adamantine 
sides, as depositories of the corpses: or 
from this first main room you may en- 
ter one or several smaller apartments, 
in whose walls the niches for corpses 
are cut. A person could enter into the 
first main vault, and then into either of 
the small apartments. See ote on 
xxviii, 6. Rolled a great stene—Tho 
stone probably was flat, and rolled by 
successive overthrows. 
And departed—Kither to 





















































Arimathea or to his 
















































































dwelling-place in Jeru- 
































salem. 
































61. Mary Magdalene, 





















































































































































and the other Mary, sitting 
— After Joseph and all 
others are gone, they 
may be seen _ sitting. 
Their heads are bowed 
with grief and their eyes 
are fixed on the tomb. 
Until the sun falls and 
the Sabbath shades are 
' upon them, their motion- 


less forms might be 
deseried drooping, yet 


fixed, as if statues hewn 





out from the same rock 









































INTERIOR OF A ROCK 


ty in this, the rocky bed of his own fu- 
ture répose, Joseph could well afford; 
for his blessed guest would there repose 
but two brief nights, and would then 
awake and fly. And in return, when 
this world’s millennial Sabbath is past, 
the guest will awake that host from his 
own repose, that he too may take his un- 
dying flight. Hewn out in the rock—We 
raust figure to ourselves a large roora 
cut horizontally into the solid rock for 
a vault. In this room we enter, from 
the open air, by a large door. On en- 
tering you would see small, long ceils, 


SEPULCHRE, 





as the sepulchre they 
watched. 


faturday, the Sabbath Eve. 
§ 143.—TRANSACTIONS THE DAY AFTER 
THE CRUCIFIXION, 62-66. 

62. The next day—This began the mo- 
ment the sun disappeared; it being the 
eve introducing the Saturday-Sabbath. 
The day of the preparation—As Satur- 
day was the Jewish Sabbath, so Friday, 
the day of the crucifixion, was the day 
of preparation, that is, for the Sabbath. 
The preparation of the Jews began strict- 
ly at three o’elock in the afternoon; but 
the name preparation was popularly 
applied to the whole day. It is 0 pal- 
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63 Saying, Sir, we remember 
that that deceiver said, while 
he was yet alive, >After three 
days I will rise again. 

*64 Command therefore that 
the sepulchre be made sure un- 
tu the third day, lest his dis- 
ciples come by night, and steal 
him away, and say unto the 
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people, He is 1isen from the 
dead: so the last error shall be 
worse than the first. 

65 Pilate said unte them, Ye 
have a watch: go your way, 
make 7¢ as sure as ye can. 

66 So they went, and mace 
the sepulchre sure, ‘sealing the 
stone, and setting a watch. 





“Chapter 16, 21; 17.23; 20.19; 26. 61: Mark 
Zohn 2. 19, 


8 31: 10. 34; Luke 9, 22; 18. 33; 24. & 7; 
e Daniel 6. 17, 





pable mistake that some commentators 


have made. that the watch was not set 
until the next morning, or after. This 
would have allowed full time for the 
commission of the theft of the body. 
The next day came on at sunset; and 
the watch of the two Marys had not 
long ceased when that of the soldiers 
commenced. Chief priests and Phari- 
sees—A part probably of the Sanhe- 
drim. : 

63, We remember—It seems strange 
that these men should remember a 

_ prophecy of our Lord which his own 
(dliseiples seemed to forget. But the dis- 
ciples did not forget that our Lord made 
this prophecy. They were only doubt- 
ful as to its true meaning, and so prac- 
tically allowed it no meaning at all. It 
required high faith in them to believe 
that he would rise on the third day; 
but it required little faith for these men 
to believe that Jesus had made this 
prophecy, and that his disciples might 
try by deception to render it apparently 
fuliilled. Deceiver — Literally, strolling 
juggler. 

64. The last error—Namely, the tri- 
umpl: of the disciples of Christ in creat- 
ing a faith in the resurrection. The 
first—The temporary faith produced by 
Christ's miracles and preaching in the 
popular mind that he was the Messiah. 
The Jews talk as if a previous error or 
mismanagement had allowed Jesus a 
temporary triumph while living; they 
fear that a worse oversight may give a 
permanent triumph to his cause after 
hisdeath. How much worse has proved 
that crror and how much greater the tri- 
umpb, than they could have imagined! 





65. Ye have a watch—The im vera- 
tive construction which the Greek verb 
would bear, Have w watch, is not natural. 
Yet the indicative mood of the verb 
possesses essentially the same force as 
the imperative. The Jews desired that 
a custodia or guard of Roman soldiers 
should be placed at their command to 
watch the body. Pilate gives his con- 
sent by reminding them that they have 
one already; alluding probably to the 
quaternion who watched the crucifix- 
ion. Compare Acts xii, 4 and John 
xix, 23. The Jews by this measure 
intended to prevent the existence of 
any proof of the divinity of Christ, but 
they furnished in fact, by their precau- 
tion, an additional confirmation. Here, 
as previously, ‘Pilate appears chary of 
having any thing to do-in the trans. 
action, and determined to leave all ac- 
tion and responsibility with them. 

66. Sealing the store—A cord was 
fastened, with sealing-clay at each end, 
to the sepulchre, being drawn across 
the door. Upon the clay the seal of 
Pilate, or of the priests, was stamped. 
The door could not be opéned, there- 
fore, without breaking the seal; which 
was a crime against the authority of 
the proprietor of the seal. The guard 
was to prevent the duplicity of the dis- 
ciples; the seal was to secure against 
the collusicn of the guard. So in Dan. 
vi, 17: “A stone was brought, and laid 
upon the mouth of the den; and the 
king sealed it with his own signet and 
with the signet of his lords.” A watch 
—Probably a guard of four soliliers, 
Such certainly was the number who 
watched the crucifixion. John xix, 23 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
Easter Sunday. 
In this chapter Matthew furnishes a 
very brief account of the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. There were good 


reasons why this event should be made | 


visible to the disciples of Jesus alone. 
This seemed, indeed, to diminish the 
pruof of the fact to that particular age, 
an age very little likely to profit by a 
more public display. - We have never- 
theless, in the very form of the narra- 
tive itself, a peculiar proof, for all ages, 
of its own perfect truth. 

In comparing the different accounts 
of the resurrection given by the four 
evangelists, we find at first view the 
greatest apparent confusion and contra- 
diction. There is thereby tle most per- 
fect proof that the authors were no 
copyists of each other’s account, but 
perfectly independent narrators. 

But as we study them closely, .and, 
like a well trained jurist, sift the evi- 

(lence of the, various witnesses giving 
' the different parts of the same transac- 
tion from different points of view and 
“ with different purposes, we find that 
they begin to coincide. Making those 
assumptions which not only every ju- 
rist, but every man of common sense, 
makes in adjusting various partial nar- 
ratives, we finally arrive at a‘clear 
accordance, for which the only solu- 
tion is, the truth of the entire details. 
We thus have that sort of demonstra- 
tion which arises from the agreement 
of witnesses who are examined, without 
warning, out of each other’s presence. 
The proof of truthfulness is rather 
heightened than diminished by the fact 
that the statements are reconcilable on 
two or three different hypotheses, as 
that fact contradicts still more decisively 
the charge of agreed fabrication. The 
agreement is seen to be absolutely im- 
possible, without perfect truth at the cen- 
tre of all their statements. There is plen- 
ty of variation but no contradiction. 

Among the principles we have a per- 
fect right to assume are the following: 

1. Dispiration does not impart omnis- 
cience. A man may be stimulated or 
guarded by inspiration to know certain 
things, and to tell all he knews, and uo 
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more. That he did not know more, is 
no proof that he was not inspired to 
know, or at lest to tell, all he does <ell, 

2. Where different witnesses give 
different sides or parts of a complex 
transaction, it is to be expected that 
one will say, and perhaps will have 
seen, more than the other. The omis- 
sion of one does not contradict. the 
supply of the other. What each sup- 
plies is to be heid as true, and as the 
supplement of the other’s omissions. 
Thus one, in the narrative of the resur- 
rection, may mention a single angel, and 
the other more. One may mention a 
single. person, as Mary Magdalene; 
another more, and another still more. 
The mentioning of the fewer does not 
deny the additional number. 

3. Different narrators may see the 
same object or person at different mo- 
ments of the same transaction; one may 
see the angel standing, another sitting ; 
yet both may state truly of different mo- 
ments. Both thieves, at first, may have 
reviled Jesus, and so one evangelist be 
true; and yet one may have, after the 
miraculous darkness, confessed him, 
and so the other account be true. 

Matthew and Mark narrate of the 
resurrection essentially the same points, 
giving an account of the visit of the wo- 
men, naming the Marys and Salome, 
who see first the angel; and afterward 
on their way, sce Jesus:himself. 

Mark has his account apparently from 
the same sources, and, although less ex- 
tended than Matthew, is more minute 
in what he states. 

Luke takes his standpoint with the 
larger number of women, from some of 
whom he doubtless derived his account. 
They see the same angel, who addresses 
them; while,according to Luke, they also 
see a second angel standing in silence by. 

Jolin mentions of women Mary Mag- 
dalen alone. This was because she was 
the only one. who had anything to do 
with himself in the transaction; or 
rather, it was because it was through 
her means that he himself had anything 
to do with it. If there were other wo- 
men to his knowledge in the affair, it 
did not come within his purpose to 
mention the fact. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

N the *end of the sabbath, 

as it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene *and the 
other Mary to see the sepulchre. 
2 And behold, there 'was a 
great earthquake: for °the an- 


gel of the Lord descended from 


a Mark 16,1; Luke 24.1; John 20. 1. 
; } Chap. 27. 56.—1 Or, had been. 








§ 145.—Tits WoMEn’s First Visit To 
. THE SEPULCHRE, 1, 5-8. 

1. In the end of the sabbath — After 
the Saturday-Sabbath was past. It 
closed at sunset. As it began to dawn 
—John says, ‘when it was yet dark;” 
Luxe says, “very early ;” Mark says, 
“very early...at the rising of the sun.” 
There seems to be here at first sight a 
contradiction or two as to the precise 
time. No complotters to fabricate a 
tale would have allowed such discrep- 
ancy, and the narratives are therefore 
independent. 

Now the visit to the sepulchre is a 
transaction which may have covered 
hours; extending from the first start 
from_home until they left the sepulchre. 
Be it then that the Marys started at 
four o’clock, and after the company 
gathered proceeded on their way. By 
some unknown means, (perhaps the 
delay in the opening of the city gates,) 
they may not have arrived’ until the 
east was reddening with solar rays, and 
the sunrise may without difficulty be 
supposed to lave shed its first beams 
upou them at the sepulchre. Yet it 
may be easily shown that the phrase 
rising of the sun may indicate not merely 
the time when the sun has visibly risen 
above the horizon, but the time when 
ho is sensibiy about rising to it. 

Mary Magdalene and the other Mary— 
The other Mary was sister to the vir- 
gin Mother. Both were left by the 
evangelists at the-sepulchre. xxvii, 61. 
Mark says that Salome (the mother of 
James and John) was with the Marys. 
These women came, not expecting the 
resurrection, but bringing spices for the 
embaimment. They had no knowledge 
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heaver, and came and rolled 
back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. 

3 *His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white ~ 
as snow: 

4 And for fear of him the 
keepers did shake, and becaine 
as dead men. 


c See Mark 16.5; Luke 24.4; John 20, 12 
d Daniel 10. 6. 








of the watch or the sealing, but won- 
dered who should roll away the stone. ~ 
Little dreamed they that the body was 
embalmed with immortality; or that 
angel's hands had opened the door of the 
tomb. 

TRANSACTIONS ON THE DAY OF RE- 
SURRECTION, BEFORE THE FIRST VISIT 
AT THE SEPULCHRE, 2-4. 

2. EHarthquake—As there was dark- 
ness and earthquake at the death, so 
there is now earthquake: and light at 
the resurrection. Both were given for 
the same purpose; namely, to manifest 
to the senses of men the mighty opera- 
tions that were going on beyond the 
reach of sense. Death, and life, and 
power are secret and unseen principles ; 
their manifestations are shown forth to 
miapkind through the senses. The 
earthquake and the~ resurrection of 
course took place previous to the ar- 
rival of the women. Angels—The angel 
came not to awaken the corpse. That. 
was done by the return of Jesus from his 
visitation to the spirit-world. No eye 
beheld his reviving body, warmed and | 
loosened by the embraces of the soul 
Rolled back the stone—Not that Jesus 
could uot have burst the barrier; but the 
ministry of angels was necessary to give 
form to the transaction to human cons 
ception. Sat upon it—Upon the con- 
quered thing as upon a triumphal throne, 

3. Lis countenance—Rather, his whole - 
figure. éuiment white—His body was 
a perfect spleudour shizing through his 
investiture. 

4, As dead men—tit 1s very probable 
that the splendour of a glorified body 
is always suificient to overwhelm the 
senses and prostrate the strength of a 
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5 And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, which was crucified. 

6 He is not here: for he is 
visen, °as he said. Come, see 
the place where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his 
disciples that he is risen from 
the dead ; and behold, ‘he goeth 
before you into Galilee; there 
shall ye see him: lo, I have 
told you. 
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8 And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear 
and great joy; and did run to 
bring his disciples word. 

9 | And as they went to tell 
his disciples, behold, & Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And 
they came and held him by the 
feet, and worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, 
Be not afraid: go tell "my 
brethren that they go into Gal- 
ilee, and there shall they see me. 





e Chapter 12. 40; 16.21; 17. 23; 20. 19. 
J Chapter 26. 32; Mark 16. 7. 


“g See Mark 16.9; John 20, 14. —A” John 
20.17; Rom, 8,29; Heb. 2.11. 





living mortal. Such was the effect of 
the transfiguration upon the disciples. 
See also Dan. viii, 27; Rev. i, 17. These 
men were not, therefore, eye-witnesses 
of the resurrection. 

5. Angel. ..unto the women—By com- 
paring Mark, we find that the angel 
who sat upon the stone to appal and 
stupefy the guards, had entered the 
sepulchre as the women drew nigh, 
doubtless to prevent their being de- 
terred from ayvroaching. The women 
entered the sepulchre and there the 
words of the angel were-uttered to 
them. The fact that the women en- 
tered the sepulchre and were there ad- 
dressed by the angel, is implied by 
Matthew in verse 6. We learn from 
Mark xvi, 5, that on their first entrance 
the womea saw but one angel and he 
sitting, at which they were terrified. 
Luke adds that, a moment after, two 
angels stood before them, (the one being 
jeined by a second, to confirm the 
“truth by two witnesses,) so that the 
word were uvtered standing; the first 
angel doubtless having risen and being 
speaker for both. Thus all three evan- 
gelists are reconciled in regard to the 
number and positions of the angels. 
Fvar not-—His purpose was to shed ter- 
ror and stupefaction upon the guards, 


but to speak peace and courage to tliese | 


mourning friends of Jesus. Luke: fur- 
nishes further words of the angel, as he 
supplies the fact that there was another 
ange! standing with him. 








6. Come,.see the place where the Lord 
lay—Pointing doubtless to the particu- 
lar cell in the wall of the tomb. This 
implies, in accordance with Mark, that 
the angel was in the tomb. The place 
was doubtless a cell or niche, usually 
eut horizontally in the perpendicular 
wall, so as to insert the corpse, with 
the head entering first and feet toward 
the court. Sometimes a shelf or bench 
was cut along the wall so as to allow 
the corpse to lie parallel to the wall 
and entirely visible. As Mary Magda- 
lene saw two angels, “one at the head 
and the other at the feet” of Jesus, 
(John xx, 12,) this must have been the | 
racthod in which Jesus lay. : 

7. Goeth before you into Galilee—Ac- 
cording to his promise, in xxvi, 32. Je- 
sus did meet the disciples there accord- 
ing to appointment, and gave them their 
great commission. But meantime he sus- 
tained their faith, above his promise, by 
several previous appearances unto them. 

8. With fear—For in spite of the con- 
soling words of the angel, the sense ofan 
angel's presence filled them with tremor. 
Great joy—tIn spite of the tremor, a jo7 
at the thonght that the Saviour had 
risen, thrilled their hearts and frames. 


§ 148.—SrconD APPEARANCE OF JESUS, 
9, 10. 

9. Jesus met them— According to 
John, Mary Magdalene left the company 
of women and brought John and Peter 
to tbe sepulckre, aud then she saw th» 
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11 § Now when they were 
going, behold, some of the 
watch came into the city, and 
showed unto the chief priests all 
the things that were done. 

12 And when they were as- 
sembled with the elders, and 
had taken counsel, they gave 
large money unto the soldiers, 

13 Saying, Say ye, His dis- 
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ciples came by night, and stole 
him away while we slept. 

14 And if this come to the 
governor’s ears, we will per- 
suade him, and secure vou. 

15 So they took the money, 
and did as they were taugnt: 
and this saying is commonly re- 
ported among the Jews until 
this day. 





Lord. But this appearance to the wo- 
men must apparently have taken place 
betore she could have performed such a 
walk and returned, and therefore must 
have been the first of all. But if these 
women saw Jesus first, how says Mark 
(xvi, 9) that Mary Magdalene saw the 
Lord first? See note on that passage. 

THE WATCH REPORT, AND ARE BRIBED 
TO FALSEHOOD, 11-15. 

ll. The watch— We suppose the 
quaternion or guard of four soldiers. 
While the women departed to inform 
the disciples, they departed to inform 
the Jews of the disappearance of the 
body. They bear no report to Pilate, 
for fear of punishment. They resort 
for aid and safety to those in whose 
behalf they have been serving. Chief 
priests—Annas and Caiaphas. All the 
things that were done—How great must 
have been the consternation of these 
men to find that after all the matter was 
not to. die with the crucifixion; and 
that “‘the last error,” which they had 
feared as “worse than the first,” had 
truly taken place. 

12. Assembled with the elders—This 
was no doubt an informal meeting, not 
of the tnll Sanhedrim, but of the special 
enemies of Jesus. Gave large money— 
That is, amply sufficient to secure their 
fidelity. This might not require so very 
much, for it is plain that their security 
from punishment for remissness depend- 
ed on the success of the Jews in keeping 
Pilate uninformed or propitiated. 

13. Disciples...stole him away—It 
has been strangely doubted, even by 
Olshansen, whether this narrative of 
tie setting the watch and their bribery 
ty the Jews is truly authentic, because 
he co ud not conceive that ihe Jewish 











Sanhedrim could be so lost to honour 
as thus plainly to propose a sname- 
ful falsehood. But it is not so clear 
that they deemed it to be a falsehood. 
It was a ~ationalistic solution of the 
strange phenomenon. Whether tlie 
soldiers admitted it or not, the Sanhe- 
drim might claim to believe this as truth, 
and only bribe the men to assent to 
this version of the story. While we 
slept—The testimony of sleeping men 
to the fact of the disciples’ participa- 
tion in the matter was of course not 
very valid evidence. They earned their 
money in fathering so poor and so self- 
criminating a falsehoods eae Hes 
14. If this come to the governor’s ears— 
As Pilate would soon return to Cesarea 
it was not likely to come to his ears. 
Persuade—Appease. ie 
15. This saying—This solution of the 
disappearance of the body. Commonly 
reported—Diffused among the Jewish 
nation. It is still held by many mod- 
ern so-called rationalists. Until this 
day—Until the time that Matthew 
wrote, which was probably some eight 
years after the fact. Meanwhile the 
apostles had been constantly preaching 
the fact at Jerusalem from the cay of 
its occurrence, and they had no doubt en- 
countered this solution at every turn. 
APPEARANCE OF CHRIST TO TEE 
DISCIPLES IN GALILEE, 16-20 
Matthew, omitting all the other ae- 
counts of the appearance of Jesus after 
the resurrection, hastens to the fulfil- 
ment of the Lord’s promise to go be- 
fore them into Galilee. There the 
Saviour, in the plenitude of his power 
in his new kingdom, gives them au- 
thority as apostles to spread his king- 
dem through the world. 


A. 1). 38. 

16 4 Then the eleven disciples 
went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain | where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them. 

17 And when they saw him, 
they worshipped him: but some 
doubted. 

18 And Jesus came and 
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spake unto them, saying, * All 
power is given wnto me in hea- 
ven and in earth. 

19'Go ye therefore, ard 
™2teach all nations, baptizing 
then in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the ILoly 
Ghost ; 





i Chap. 26, 32; verse 7.—— Dan. 7. 18, 14; 
char. 11. 27; 16. 23; dase 1, 32; 10. 22; John 
3 35; 5. 22; 13. 3; 17. 25. Acts 2. 36: Romans 
14.9; 1 Cor. 15. 27; Eph. 1.10, 21; Phil. 2. 9, 10; 





16. The eleven—One alone, the “son 
Gi perdition,” is not among them. He 
has fallen like a star from heaven, and 
left his place vacant. 

17. And when they saw him—At the 
first and more distant perception of his 
person. They worshipped him—That is, 
some of them recognized him with faith, 
and worshipped him as their Lord. 
Sume doubted—They distrusted whether 
it was really he until a nearer approach. 

18. And Jesus came and spake—And 
as he came and spake in the fulness of 
his power, all shadow of doubt disap- 
peared from every mind. 

18. All power is given unto me—His 
death had finished the old dispensation. 
It had brought in the new. Thereby 
the kingdom of God had come with pow- 
er. Jesus, returning from paradise, 
eame in the glory of his kingdom. All 
power is given unto him. Eleven dis- 
- ciples had not tasted death until they 

had seen him come in his kingdom, 
endowed with “all power.” Seo note 
on Matt. xvi, 28. This was the com- 
zletion of the First Coming, or Advent. 
he second will be his Advent to judge 
the world. See on Matt. x, 23, and xvi, 27. 
But tLe coming seen in vision by Dan- 
fel (ckapter vii) i is not his coming to our 
world. It is a scenic picture of his 
endowment with “all power” hy his 
Father in heaven. His ascension put 
him in complete possession of that king- 
dom; or. rather, this his coming as seen 
by his apostles, and that his coming as 
seen in vision by Daniel, are different 
glimpses of the sume great coming. Of 
that coming the part seen by the apos- 








Hebrews 1. 2; 2, §: 1 Peter 3. 22; Rev. 17, 14, 
¢ Mark 16, 15.— Isaiah 52. 10; Luke 24. #:« 
Acts 2. 38, 39; Romans 10. 18; Col. 1, 23.——2 Or, 
disciple al nations. 
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When he came from hades and the grave 
to the world. That seen by Daniel is 
rather the completing part at his ascen- 
sion to the presence and right hand of 
God. As Paul says: “He raised him 
from the dead, and set him.. .far above 
all principality,” ete. Mphes. i, 20, 21 
“He became obedient unto death.. 
wherefore God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above 
every name,” etc. Phil. ii, 8,9. “ Peter 
standing up with the eleven...said... 
Let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly that; God hath made that-same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ.” Acts ii, 14,36. “To 
this end Christ both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and living.” Romans xiv, 9. 
“ We hath raised him from the dead and 
set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places far above all principal- 
ity, and power, and might, and do- 
minion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come,” ete. “Eph. i, 19, 20. 
Of this last passage, Dan. vii, 13, is a 
visionary, pictorial, prophetic represent- 
ation. These and other texts prove 
that Christ's resurrection and ascension 
were a full conving in his kingdom. 

Tt seems to me the plain doctrine of 
Scripture, that at the death of Christ his 
kingdom came with power, and by his res- 
urrection, he came in his kingdom. xvi, 28. 

19. Go ye therefore—Therefore, that 
is, because all power is given untu me. 
Being, as I am now, the fountain of all 
authority ; crowned, as I now am, with 
a rightful dominion, go forth aud win 


tles is rather at or after his resurrection, it to a willing subjection by grace. AW 
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20 ®Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I 


have commanded you: and lo, 


MATTHEW. 


A. D. 33. 





I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. 
Amen. 





nm Acts 


2. 42, 4 





nations-—Both organically and individ- 
ually. Zeach—Literally, Disciple them. 
And he shows how: First, by baptizing 
them into the faith, and then teaching. 
Of course, if they are at responsible age, 
they must become willing subjects of a 
frue conversion. And a true baptism 
cannot take place unless the subject 
be a justified person, either by faith, or, 
as an infant, without faith. As infants 
are a large part of all nations, they 
are to be discipled by baptism, and sub- 
sequent teaching as soon as suscepti- 
ble of it. 

Upon this we may remark, 1. That 
our Lord here adds baptism to the 
Lord’s Supper as permanent institutes 
of the Christian Church. He is commis- 
sioning his apostles to preach among 
all nations. He is confirming them in 
their duty to that effect by a promise 
that shows that he is commissioning to 
the end of the world. To the end of the 
world their commission includes bap- 
tism, 2. Baptism, beine the first part 
of the process of disciplizing, is the 
proper initiating rite into the Christian 
Church. Tt is to circumcision what the 
Tord’s Supper is to the passover—the 
substitution of a milder rite to answer 
the same purpose. 3. As baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are obligatory institu- 
tions in the Christian Church, binding 
upon every individual Christian, so it 
is the obligation of every Christian to 
be a member of the visible Chureh of 
God. There are those who imagine 
that they can be good Christians just as 
well without the Church us in. Such 
persons are probably self-deceived. 
They imagine to themselves a religion 
which does not intend to obey the plain 
csommaads of Christ. So far as they 
are concerned, the ordinances of Christ 
would perish, The death of Christ 
would never be commemorated. <A 
piety of so loose a kind is never likely 
to save the soul. 

In regard to the inclusion of all na- 
tions, we may remark that iv includes 
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the idea that all nations, and every crea- 
ture, as another evangelist expresses it, 
shall be discipled, baptized, and tauglt 
As Christ is a universal Saviour, so his 
Gospel is framed to be a universal Gos- 
pel, and his religion a universal religion. 
It knows no distinction of race, clime, 
orcolour. It belongs to man, and holds 
that humanity is a unit;-and claiming 
to be a blessing for all, and to possess a 
right over all, it designs to spread that 
blessing and assert that right. 

20. Lo, [am with you—That is, with 
the ministry he commissions. From 
which we infer three things: 1. That 
there is an order of men commissioned 
by Christ to continue, by some sort of 
succession, to the end of the world. 
| 2. We have a test by which the Chureh 
and the world can estimate a true min- 
istry. Christis with them. If Christ be 
not with them they are not in the true 
succession, however well signed their 
ministerial diploma or well traced their 
ordination pedigree. Ordaining hands 
cannot convey by a mechanical or mus- 
cular conduetor the presence of Christ. 
To test whether the presence of Christ 
be with them, our Saviour gives a new 
rule: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” A wicked minister can never, 
therefore, be in Christ’s true succession, 
3. We have a blessed promise for the 
truly commissioned minister. Christ's 
presence is with him! And for a holy 
ministry collectively, whose duty is to 
convert the world, Christ’s presence is 
with them in the leneth an? breadth of 
that great enterprise. 

Unto the end of the r.10rld—The word 
here is aiéy and not Kdouoc. The Jatter 
signifies the world more properly as a 
material fabric; the former refers more 
to the living world. It is often equiva- 
lent to age, or dispensation. It here sig- 
nifies the present numan system, tho 
living world. It is equivalent, then, in 
duration, to the sacramental promise: 
“Ye do show forth tho Lord's death 
until he come,” 1 Cor. xi, 26, 








Note to Matt. viii, 2, page 107. 


That Matthow places the healing of 
the leper in its true chronological posi- 
tion appears probable from the follow- 
ing considerations: 1. Mark’s account 
does not assign it any place or date. 
Luke gives no chronological sign, but 
says (and this is the only reason for 
questioning Matthew’s chronology) it 
was “when he was in a certain city ;” 
or more literally, When he was in one 
of their cities. But by Matthew’s ac- 
count Jesus was on his way from the 
Mount to Capernaum, which was one of 
their cities. He may have arrived at 
the precincts of that city before the leper 
could acquire courage to come forth and 
state his case, and the miracle be per- 
formed in the presence of the multi- 
tudes. 2. The words of Matthew imply 
the immediate succession of the three 
points, namely, that Jesus came down; 
that the multitudes followed him to- 
ward Capernaum; and that the leper 
eame from the crowds. 3. It seems not 

- only most appropriate, but most natural, 
and apparently the writer’s intention, to 
view the miracle as a confirmation of 
the sermon; and therefore occurring im- 
mediately after it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 
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| 
Note to Matt. x, 28, page 185. 


“The valley of the son of Hinnom,* 
(Josh. xv, 8,) so called from some un 
known person in very early times, run 
ning east and west, intersects the Ke 
dron at the southeast corner of the city. 
At this place the idolatrous Israelites 
“burnt their children in the fire” (Jer, 
vii, 31) unto Moloch, a deity represent- 
ed by a brass image with the face of a 
bull. The drum (toph) which was used 
to drown the cry of the victim gave the 
place the name of Tophet, (Jer. xix, 6.) 
The deep “gorge” of Gehenna (as its 
Greek name is written) is described by 
Prof. Hackett as “almost territic.” “A 
wall of frowning rocks and precipices 
hangs over us on the left, and the south 
ern extremity of Zion rises so steeply 
on the right that one must almost look 
up into the zenith in order to scale the 
top of it with the eye. . . . I found my- 
self oppressed, at length, with a fecling 
so desolate and horror-stricken, that it 
was a relief to get through with my task, 
and come forth where I could see and 
hear again the sights and so:nds of a liv- 
ing world.” The name of this ancient 
gloomy yet fiery recess was Stly used to 
| designate hell. 





MARK THE EVANGELIS®. 





Joan, surnamed Mark, (by the addition, uccording te custom, -of a 
Gentile to a Jewish name,) was son of Mary, a pious woman at Jerusa- 
tem, at whose house the first Christians sometimes assembled. Ile was 
converted to the Christian faith by St. Peter. He was nephew to Bar- 
nabas. He accompanied Paul and Barnabas oti their visit to the Gen- 
tiles, (Acts xii, 25:) but he left them at Painphylia and returned to Jeru 
saiem. On account of this retreat.St. Paul thought not gooc to take him 
on the next journey, which caused a variance between him and Mark’s 
uncie, Barnabas. They separated, and Barnabas took Mark with him to 
Cyprus. Mark recovered the confidence of Paul and was his fellow- 
prisoner at Rome. He was also with St. Peter at Babylon. (1 Pet. v, 18.) 
Tradition says he preached the Gospel in Egypt, and the Coptic or 
Egyptian Church at this day claims him as its founder. He remained 
at Egypt, and died, it is said, in the eighth year of Nero, A. D. 61 cr 62. 

Mark’s Gospel is brief, but is not a mere abridgemens of either of the 
other Gospels. It omits much, but what it relates is sometimes given 
more fully than by any other evangelist. His frequent explanations 
of Jewish phrases show that he wrote for Gentiles. It is said that he 
wrote by dictation of St. Peter. But Mark writes with the minuteness, 
freshness, and circumstantial ease of an independent eye-witness, 

Mark being a resident at Jerusalem, at the house of his Christian moth 
er, during our Saviour’s life, probably had opportunity for a full ac- 
quaintance with all the facts of our Saviour’s history. I am of the de- 
xided opinion that he was himself the young man described by himself 
(siv, 51) as following Jesus, and narrowly escaping appreliension, as his 
frien’, by the soldiery. (Acts xii, 12; Col. iv, 10; Acts xii, 25; xiti 
5-13; xv, 87-39; Phil. 24; 2 Tim. iv, 11; 1 Pet. v, 18.) 


TALE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SI. MARK. 





CHAPTER 1. 
ee beginning of the gospel 
LL of Jesus Christ, *the Son of 
God; 

2 As it is written in the proph- 
ets, >behold, I send my messen- 
ger before thy face, which shall 
prepare thy way before thee. 


3 ©The voice of one erying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 

4 “John did baptize in the 
wilderness, and preach the bap- 
tism of repentance !for the re- 
uuission of sins. 





@ Matthew 14, 33; Luke, 35; Jokn 1, 34: Heb. 
L. 1, 2.6 Malachi 3.1; Matt. 11.10; Luke 7. 27. 





CHAPTER I. 


* § 15.—Mryistry or JouN THE Baptist, 
: 1-8. 

1. The beginning of the gospel—This 
phrase is equivalent to the liturgical 
nhrase, “Here beginneth” the Gospel of 
Jesus. And hence it forms a sort of 
title to tho book; or, at least, is a for- 
mula used to indicate that the complete 
work from the beginning, and not a 
fragment, is in hand. 

Jesus—Mark not only commences in 
the very midst of the Gospel events, 
but introduces the names of Jesus and 
of John as familiar to his readers. The 
impression produced is, that he under- 
takes to make a record and memorial 
of facts known in the general to his im- 
mediate readers. Son of God—Though 
Mark gives no account of the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus, which is so large- 
ly furnished by Matthew, yet the very 
title Son ef God implies that he knew 
and recognized the truth of that great 
fact. From this and many more such 
instances, we infer that each evangelist 
selects for his Gospel a comparatively 
small number of facts from the abun- 
dance of his knowledge. The omission 
of a fact by an evangelist does not 
prove his unacquaintance with it. 

Vou. T.—-23 





clsa, 40,3: Matt.3. 3; Luke 3. 4: Jolin 1, 15, 3. 
d Matt. 3.1; Luke 3.3; John 2. 28.—1 Or, unto. 





Mark omits the account of the birth 
of Jolin the Baptist; of the miraculous 
conception and birth of Jesus; of the 
Magi; of the shepherds. the murder of 
the infants, and the flight into Egypt; 
together with all account of the pedi- 
gree, parentage, and childhood of Jesus. 
He gives few discourses of Jesus, and 
states no doctrine of himself. What he 
does give is a bricf and rapid narration 
of the actions and official life of our 
Saviour. 

2. As it ts written—The second and 
third verses, by a strong inversion, 
should come after the fourth: “John 
did baptize ...as it is written,” ete 
The prophecy is quoted from Isaiah x}, 
3, and Malachi iii, 1. As we have ex- 
plained in the corresponding passage 
in Matthew, the quotation is a prophecy 
concerning John, the harbinger of tne 
Messiah Jesus. J send my messenger— 
This £ in the prophet is spoken by Je- 
hovah. But this Jehovah is the Mes 
siah. So that we have here a true Je- 
hovah-Jesus. 

4. Buptism of repentance—Not the 
baptism of faith in a Redeemer already 
crucified and atoning; but a baptism of 
repentance and reformation preparatory 
to his coming. For the remission of 
sins—This phrase depends on repent 
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5 ¢And there went out unto 
him all the land of Judea, and 
they of Jerusalem, and were all 
baptized of him in the river of 
Jordan, confessing: their sins. 

6 And John was ‘clothed with 
eamel’s hair, and with a girdle 
of a skin about his loins : and 
he did eat @locusts and wild 


honey ; 
7 And preached, saying. 
*There cometh one mightier 


than I after me, the latchet of 
whose shoes Iam not worthy to 
stoop down and unloose. 

8 ‘I indeed have baptized you 
with water: but he shall bap- 
tize you * with the Holy Ghost. 

vy |! And it came to pass in 
those days, that Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized of John in Jordan. 

i0 ™And straightway coming 


MARK. 





NGDEDE 
up out of the water, he saw 
the heavens ?opened, and the 
Spirit like a dove descending 
upon him: 

11 And there came a voice 
from heaven, saying, ® Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. 

12 And immediately the Spirit 
drivel h him into the wilderness. 

13 And he was there in the 
ee ness forty days tempted 

f Satan; and was with the 
wild beasts ; Pand the angels 
ministered unto bim. 

14 F 2 Now after that John 
was put in prison, Jesus came 
into Galilee, "preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God, 

15 And saying, *The time is 
tulfilled, and tthe kingdom of © 
God is at hand: repent ye, and 
believe the gospel. 











E -~ Matt. 3. 4.—g Lev. 11. 22. 
h Matt. 3.11; John 1.27; Acts 13. 25.—-i Acts 
1.5; 11. 16; 19. 4.—d& Isa. 44. 3; Joel 2. 28; 
Acts2. 4; 10.45; 11. 15, 16; 1 Cor. 12. 13.—/ Matt, 
3.13; Luke 3, 21.—s Matt. 3, 16; John 1. 32. 


2 Or, cloven, or, rent.—n Psalm 2. 7; Matt. 
3. 7: chapter 9. 7.—o Matt. 4.1; Luke 4. 1, 
Pp Matt. 4. 11.—g Matt. 4. 12.—r Matt. 4. 23. 
& Daniel 9, 25; Galatians 4. 4; Ephesians 1, 10. 
t Matt. 3.2; 4.17. . 





ance. It is not baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, but repentance for such ve- 
MISSION. 

7. The latche-—The word latchel sig- 
nifies a fastener of some kind. It is 
allied to the latch of a door, to the 
word lock; and is derived from the 
Latin ligo, to fusten. It here signifies a 
shoe-string. In Matthew the phrase is, 
* whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 
Perhaps Jolin, on different occasions, 
used both expressions. 


§ 16.—Baprism oF Jesvs, 9-11. 

9. In those days—The days in which 
John was baptizing. 

10. Like a dove—At the creation the 
Spirit of God moved (in t.e Hebrew 
brooded) on the face of the waters. 
Gen. 1 2. On which passage of Gene- 
vis Rabbi Hphraim (as quoted by Town- 








send) says the “Spirit brooded like @ 
dove, which flies over its nest.” 


§ 1%.—TuE TEMPTATION OF JESUS, 
12-13. 


12. Driveth him into the wilderness— 
The Spirit ampelled him to go where 
inclination would not have indnecd 
him. Matthew says, the Spirit “led” 
him. He was impelled by the divine 
impulse; he was ‘led” by the divine 
guidance. 

13. Forty days tempted—TVhis hy no 
means affirms that the temptation lasted 
during the whole forty days, any more 
than the ministry of angcls mentioned 
in the last clause. Satan... wild beasts 

. . the angels—-Three very different sorts 
of company. Diabolical and brutal na- 
tures were present to witness or sub- 
due the divine’ but, on the other nand, 


AnD. 30; 
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16 "Now as he walked by the 
sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew his brother casting 
a net into the sea: for they were 
fishers. 

17 And Jesus said unto them, 
Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become fishers 
of men. 

18 And straightway *they for- 
sook their nets, and followed 
him 

19 ¥And when he had gone a 
little further thence, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, who also were 
in the ship mending their nets. 

20 And straightway he called 
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them: and they left their father 

Zebedee in the ship with the hir- 
ed servants, and went after hin. 

21 | *And they went into 
Capernaum; and straightway 
on the sabbath day he entered 
into the synagogue, and tanght 

22 * And they were astonished 
at his doctrine: for he taught 
them as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes. 

23 And there was in their 
synagogue a man with an un- 
clean spirit; and he cried out, 

24 Saying, Let ws alone; ‘what 
have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thou 
come to destroy us? JI know 








u Matt. 4. 18; Luke 5. 4. —~« Matt. 19. 27; 
Luke 5. 11.—y Matt. 4. 21. 


& Matt. 4.13; Luke 4, 31.—v Matt. 7. 28. 
U Luke 4, 33.—c Matt. 8. 29. 





‘the divine and angelic combined with 
the human were too miglity for them. 


§ 23.—RETIREMENT INTO GALILEE, 14. 
; 24.—-MINISTRY IN GALILEE, 14-15. 

& 26.—CALL OF FOUR DISCIPLES, 16-20. 
19. Mending their nets—Why does 
Mark mention that they were mending 
their nets, while he mentions that Peter 
and Andrew were casting theirs into 
thesea? This casual expression would 
be wholly unexplained if we had not an 
account from another evangelist, name- 
ly, Luke, who tells us that the mira- 
ele of the immense draught of fishes 
had been performed, by which the nets 
of both hoats had been broken. This 
sight clause, thus inserted for no ap- 
parent purpose, is one of those undesign- 
ed coincidences which show that truth 
ig at the bottom of both narratives. It 
suggests that the evangelist Mark is 
aware of more facts than it is consistent 
with his brevity of purpose to narrate. 
See note on ver. 1. It also suggests that, 
had we a fifth evangelist, many of the 
difficulties which now embarrass us in 
the Gospels would entirely disappear. 
Meanwhile these slight variations show 
that there is no combination between 





the narrators, but that all are report- 
ing the same facts. 


§ 27.—DEMONIAC HEALED AT CAPER: 
NAUM, 21-28. 

21. Went into Capernaum— From 
the sea where the miraculous draught 
of fishes took place. Straightway on 
the Sublath day—This was not, there- 
fore, on the same day with the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, for these men 
would probably not have been engaged 
in fishing on the Sabbath day. Straight 
way implies perhaps that it was on the 
immediately next Sabbath. 

22. As one that had authority —&ce 
Matthew vii, 29; Luke iv, 32. 

24. Let us alone—The original word 
is perhaps a mere interjection, Au / Yet 
probably this interjection is derived 
from the Greek verb signifying let wlone. 
What have we to do with thee—What 
business have we with each other? 

Art thou come to destroy us?—So the 
Gergesene demoniacs say, “Art thou 
come hither to torment us before the 
time?” Matt. viii, 29. From which we 
infer that the demons live in fearful ans 
ticipation of the day when they shall 
be destroyed by being subiected to tor- 
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thee who thou art, the Holy One 
of God. 

25 And Jesus *rebuked him, 
saying, Hold thy peace, and 
come out, of him. 

26 And when the unclean spir- 
it ‘had torn him, and cried 
with a loud voice, he came out 
of hin, 

27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned 
anong themselves, saying, What 
thing is this? what new doc- 








d Verse 34,—e Chapter 9. 20. 





ment which they do not now endure. 
The time is coming when they shall be 
cast into the bottomless pit. Rev. xx, 
10. And they are now reserved in 
chains of darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day. J know thee who thou 
avt—So also in Matt. viii, 29, the two 
demons recognise him in his divine and 
adjudging character. So in Acts xvi, 
16-18, the girl possessed with the spir- 
it of Python or Apollo proclaims the 
apostles to be the servants of the Most 
High. The apostle, like the Saviour, 
repudiated the testimony of such wit- 
nesses, for reasons perhaps apparent 
from our note on the next verse. See 
note on chap. v, 2. 

25. Hold thy peace—Jesus was care- 
ful to guard himself and his own cause 
from every token of sympathy with the 
infernal beings, and so drew a most pal- 
pable line of hostility between them 
and himself. This he did probably to 
prevent all colouring for the Jews to 
say that there was collusion between 
him and them; or that he cast out 
devils through diabolical confederacy 
and power. Yet our Lord did not veil 
himself from their perception, nor pre- 
vent their expressing their first recog- 
nition of him; knowing their language 
concerning him would be of such a 
character as to indicate that they feared 
and dreaded him as their worgt enemy. 

26. /lud torn him—Rather, had con- 
vulsed him. Luke sazs he left the 
man without doing him any permanent 
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trine és this? for with authority 
commandeth he even the w.- 
clean spirits, and they do obey _ 
him. 

28 And immediately Lis faine 
spread abroad throughout all 
the region round about Galilee. 

29 fAnd forthwith, when they 
were come out of the synagogue, 
they entered into the house of 
Simon and Andrew, with James 
and John. 

30 But Simon’s § wife’s mother 


SF Matt. 8. 14; Luke 4. 38.—~ 1 Cor. 9. 5. 


injury. Cried with a loud voice—-Iv 
this respect he hardly disobeyed the 
command to hold his peace; for he did 
not speak any more or utter any fur- 
ther testimony to the divinity of Jesus. 
But with acry of despair, rage, and fear, 
he surrenders his place and departs. 

27. What new doctrine—A new set 
of facts was coming to light; a new 
power was being disclosed. Men’s 
ideas must open to the new views and 
new doctrines as soon as a being has 
appeared on earth superior to and in 
antagonism with the powers of dark- 
ness. Indeed. it is important to re- 
mark that, striking as was the testimo- 
ny rendered to the heavenly mission of 
Jesus, from the fact that his miracles 
were in opposition to the ills of men, 
to their diseases, their sorrows, and 
deaths, including the whole ruin that 
sin produces, there was needed this mira- 
cle of casting out devils from their do- 
minion over men, to vlace the opposi- 
tion between him and the powers of hel) 
in the clearest view. He is the friend of 
man; an Opponent of sin, death, and - 
hell. Hence it seems, in fact, that it 
was this very miracle of casting out 
devils that his enemies subsequently 
felt themselves most called upon to ex- 
plain by pervesting. 

28. Spread. . .throughout. .. Galilee— 
The phrase, region round about Galilee, 
would be more ecrreetly rendered, the 
surrounding region of Galilee. Our Tord 
did not leave Galilee, but took a circuit 
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lay sick of a fever; and anon 
they tell him of her. 

31 And he came and took her 
by the hand, and lifted her up; 
and immediately the fever left 
her, and she ministered unto 
them. 

32 F '} And at even, when the 
sun did set, they brought unto 
him all that were diseased, and 
them that were possessed with 
devils. | 

33 And all the city was gath- 
ered together at the door. 

34 And he healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases, and 
cast out many deviis; and Jsuf- 


h James 5. 14, 15..——z Matt. 8.16; Luke 4. 40. 
7 Chap. 3. 12; Luke 4. 41; See Acts 16, 17, 18. 








fered not the devils 3to speak, 
because they knew him. 

35 YF And ‘in the morning, 
rising up a great while before 
day, he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and there 
prayed. 

36 And Simon and they that 
were with him followed after 
him. 

37 And when they had found 
him, they said unto him, All 
men seek for thee. 

38 And he said unto them, 
'Let us go into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also: 
for ™therefore came I forth. 





3 Or, to say that they knero him.—k Luke 4. 42. 
Z Luke 4. 48. Isa. 61, 1; John 16, 28; 17. 4. 





mit. It went abrodd that a beneficent 
* being had appeared, at whose touch and 
voice disease and damage and leprosy 
and demons disappeared. 

The followers of the Saviour were 
even for centuries called by the Pagans 
Galileans. The philosopher Hpictetus, 
who lived after the time of the imperor 
Nero, asked if a philosopher can become 
indifferent to suffering, like the Gali- 
leans, meaning thereby the Christians. 
And the Emperor Julian, surnamed 
the Apostate, in the third century, who 
was.cut off in the midst of his efforts 
to destroy Christianity, cried with his 
dying voice, addressing Christ, ‘ Thou 
hast conquered, O Galilean!” 


& 28.—Heauine or Peter’s Wire's 
Movrner, AND MANY OTHERS, 29-39. 
(29-33. See notes on Matt. vili, 14, 17. 
34-39. See notes on Matt. iv, 23-25.) 

34. Suffered not the devils to speak — 

See notes on verse 25. Some good 

critics render this clause, “suffered not 

the devils to say that they knew him.” 

His peremptory and stern dealing with 

these malignant beings was to show his 

abhorrence of their malignant nature. 

Moreover, he thereby taught us at this 

day not to found our faith on pretended 





spiritualistie manifestations from un- 
known supernatural sources or sorceries. 
If we trust in that class of deceptions 
we are liable to be betrayed by them 
into damnable falsehood and delusion. 

35. And in the morniny—Tle day 
after the Sabbath he retired from the 
crowds to find a place of prayer. It 
was as if to recruit his spiritual strength, 
that had been expended upon such a 
number of miracles, preachings, and 
debates, by communion with God. 

37. All men seek for thee—The crowds 
of yesterday had returned, all seeking 
the wonderful benefactor. But there 
was growing up a dangerous popularity. 
The miracles which he had performed 
in order to work a quiet spiritual effect 
upon the people, and, like the dew, 
prepare them for the full reception of 
the seed of truth, were in danger of 
producing too secular and general an 
excitement. From man he first turns 
to God in prayer; and then from man 
overfed with privileges, he departs to 
those who are perhaps hungering amid 
a famine of the word. 

38. Towns—The Greek word here 
designates places larger than villages, 
but unwalled, and less than ordinary 
cities. 
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39 "And he preached in their 
synagogues throughout all Gali- 
lee, and cast out devils. 

40 F °And there came a leper 

to him, beseeching him, and 
kneeling down to him, and say- 
ing unto him, If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 

41 And Jesus, moved with 
P sompassion, put forth Azs hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto 
him, I will; be thou clean. 

42 And as soon as he had 
spoken, ¢imimediately the lepro- 
sy departed from him, and he 
was cleansed. . 

43 And he straitly charged 
him, and forthwith sent him 
away 3 

‘44 And saith unto him, See 
thou say nothing to any man: 
but go thy way, show thyself 
to the priest, and offer for thy 
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A; De 3a, 
twhich 


cleansing those things *whicl 
a test- 


Moses commanded, for 
mony unto them. 

45 ‘But he went out, and be 
gan to publish zt inuch, and to 
blaze abroad the matter, inso- 
much that Jesus could no more 
openly enter into the city, but 
was without in desert places: 
tand they came to him from 
every quarter. 


CILAPTEI? II. 
ND again “he entered inte 
Capernaum after some days, 
and it was noised that he was 
in the house. 


2 And straightway many 


| were gathered together, inso- 


much that there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much 
as about the door: and he 
preached the word unto them. 





n Matt. 4. 23: Luke 4. 44.-—o0 Matt. 8.2; Luke 
5. 42.—p Hebrews 2. 17; 4, 15.—g Psalm 33. 9; 
Matt. 15, 28. r Ley. 14. 3, 4, 10; Luke 4, 14, 





$ Luke 5, 15.—7t Chap. 2. 13.—a Matt. 9. 1; 
Luke 5. 18.— Proverbs 8. 34; Matt. 13. 20 — 
Luke 5.17; Acts 17, 11. 





39. Ile preached in their synagogues 
=—From which it appears that their 
synagogues were scattered through the 
villages of Galilee, as churches are 
among us. 


§ 29.— HEALING oF A Luprr, 40-45. 
(See notes on Matt. viii, 2-8.) 

45. To blaze abroad—This shows the 
full wisdom of Jesus in forbidding him 
to tell any man. The rumour raised 
a tumuit and a crowd and an excite- 
ment wholly unlike the gentle and spir- 
itual movement it was the purpose of 
Jesus to create Could no more openly 
enter—The tumult was getting too great 
for the good of the people, or for the 
quiet of government. Our Lord and 
the crowd were in danger of attracting 
the suspicious notice of the authori- 
ties. From every quarter—Even his 
sacred retirement was haunted with 
their visits 











CHAPTER II. 


$ 30.—CuRrING OF THE PALsigD MAN, 

1-12. (See notes on Matt. ix, 2-8.) 
1. Again he entered into Capernaum—Af- 
ter leaving Capernaum, as mentioned in 
the last chapter,on account of the crowds. ~ 

2. Many were gathered together—Luke 
informs us that there were Pharisees 
and doctors of the law from every town 
in Galilee, Judea, and from Jerusalem. 
It is not probable that they came gn far 
for the purpose of hearing him, but 
there may have been some convocation 
which drew them to that locality, and 
the fame of Jesus drew them to hear 
him. Not so much as about the door— 
So great was the crowd that access 
could not be obtained to the door. This 
might intimate that the paralytic was 
taken up through a neighbour’s house 
to the roof over Jesus. The word—The - 
Gospel word or doctrine. 
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3 4 And they come unto him, | 


bringing one sick of the palsy, 
which was borne of’ four. 

4 And when they could not 
come nigh unto him for the 
press, they uncovered the roof 
where he was: and when they 
had broken é¢ up, they let down 
the bed wherein the sick of the 
palsy lay. 

5 When Jesus saw their faith, 
he said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee. 

6 But there were certain of 
the scribes sitting there, and 
‘reasoning in their hearts, 

7 Why doth this man thus 
speak blasphemies? 4who can 
forgive sins but God only ? 

8 And immediately, * when 
- Jesus perceived in his spirit 
that they so reasoned within 
themselves, he said unto them, 
Why reason ye these things in 
your hearts ? 

9 ‘Whether is it easier, to say 
to the sick of the palsy, Thy 
sins be forgiven thee; or to say, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
walk ? 
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10 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (he saith 
to the sick of-the palsy,) 

11 I say unto thee, Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go thy 
way unto thine house. 

12 And immediately he arose 
took up the bed, and went forth 
before them all; insomuch that 
they were all amazed, and glo. 
rified God, saying, We never 
saw it on this fashion. 

13 | »And he went forth 
again by the sea side; and all 
the multitude resorted untu 
him, and he taught them. 

14 }And as he passed by, he 
saw Levi the son of Alpheus 
sitting ‘at the receipt ot cus- 
tom, and said unto him, Fol- 
low me. And he arose and tol- 
lowed him. 

15 &| * And it came to pass, 
that, as Jesus sat at meat in his 
house, many publicans and sin-- 
ners sat also together with Jesus 
and his disciples ; for there were - 
many, and they followed him. 

16 And when the seribes and 
Pharisees saw him eat with pub: 








c Matt. 16.7; Luke 5. 21, 22.—d Job 14.4; Isa. 
4. 25; Dan. 9. 4——e Matt. 9. 4.—f Matt. 9, 5. 
¢ Ianiel 7, 13, 14; Acts 5. 31; 1 Tim, 1. 13, 16. 





h Matthew 9. 5.—~% Matthew 9, 9; Luke 5. 27 
1 Or, ut the pluce where the custom was 
received.—k Matthew 9. 10, 








3. Borne of fowr—Kach holding him 
by a limb. Or more probably, each 
holding a corner of the litter. 

8. Perceived in his spirit—Not by the 
Divine Spirit, but by his own spirit in 
a supernatural clearness. 


§ 31.—MATrHEW CALLED, 13-14. (See 
comment on Matt. ix, 9.) 

14. Levt the son of Alpheus—We 
learn from the parallel passage in Mat- 
thew that this Levi was Matthew him- 
self. If the Alpheus here mentioned 
was the same Alpheus as in Matt. x, 3, 


then Matthew was the cousin of Jesus, 
being brother of James the Less. 


§ 52.—Lrv1's Feast; Discourse OF JE- 
sus, 15-22. 

This narrative of the feast given by 
Levi is furnished here, previous to its 
proper time, to connect it with his call. 
The account is different in points that 
show independence, yet the essential 
agreemeut is very complete. 

15. ITis house—Matthew’s house. See 





our Life of Matthew, prefacing his 
Gospel. 
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licans and sinners, they said! the old, and the rent is made 


unto his disciples, | How is it 
that he eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners ? 

17 When Jesus heard 7, he 
saith unto them, ™ They that are 
whole have no need of the phy- 
sician, but they that are sick: 
I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. 

18 "And the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees used to 
fast: and they come and say 
unto him, Why do the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees 
fast, but thy disciples fast not ? 

19 And Jesus said unto them, 
°Can the children of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them ? as long as 
they have the bridegroom with 
them, they cannot faust. 

20 But the days will come, 
when the bridegroom shall be 
Ptaken away from them, and 
then shall they fast in those 
days. 

21 No man also seweth a piece 
of 2new cloth on an old gar- 
ment; else the new piece that 
filled it up taketh away from 


worse. 

22 And no man putteth new 
wine into old “bottles; else the 
new wine doth burst the bottles, 
and the wine is spilled, and 
the bottles will be marred: but 
new wine must be put into new 
bottles. 

23 | *And it came to pass, 
that he went through the corn 
fields on the sabbath day; and 
his disciples began, as they 
went, *to pluck the ears of 
corn. 

24 And the Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on 
the sabbath day that which is 
not lawful ? 

25 And he said unto them, 
Have ye never read ‘what Da- 
vid did, when he had need, and 
was ahungered, he, and they 
that were with him? 

26 How he went into the 
house of God in the days of 
Abiathar the high priest, and 
did eat the showbread, ® which 
is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests, and gave also to them 
which were with him ? 





élsa. 65.5; Luke 15. 2; Heb. 12. 3.—-m Matt. 
9 12, 13; 18. 11: Luke 5. 31, 32: 19. 10; 1 Timothy 
1. 15.——n Matt. 9. 14; Luke 5. 33. —o Gen, 29, 22; 
Judges 14. 10, 11.— wy Zech. 13. 7; Matt. 26. 31: 





John 7, 33, 34; 12.8; 13. 33; 16. 7, 28.2 Or, raro 
or, unwrought.—q Job 32. 19.—r Matt, 12. 13 
Luke 6. 1.—s Deut. 23. 25.—t 1 Sam. 2t. 6 
uw Exod, 29, 32, 33; Leviticus 24. 9. 





§ 33.—PLUCKING lars OF Corn, 23-28. 
(Sce notes on Matt. xii, 1-8.) 

26. In the days of Abiathar the high 
priest—It appears by the account of the 
transaction here referred to in 1 Sam. 
xxi, 1, that Ahimelech, father of Abia- 
thar, was the high priest who supplied 
David the showbread. His son Abia- 
thar was then priest, and afterward 
high priest; and as such under David 
attained a celebrity in Jewish history. 
Jesua, therefore, specities the time as 





being the period of Abiathar’s life snd 
office, who afterward became high 
priest. It is by no means improbable, 
though there is no other proof than 
arises from this passage, that Abiathar 
may have been high priest with his 
father, as he was high priest a part of 
his life conjointly with Zadock. There 
would be no extraordinary error, how- 
ever. in saying that the American Con- 
stitution was formed in the time of 
President Washington. 


A. D, 31. 


27 And he said unto them, 
YThe sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sab- 
bath: 

28 Therefore “the Son of man 
is Lord also of the sabbath. 


CHAPTER III. 


ND *he entered again into 
the synagogue; and there 
was-a man there which had a 
withered hand. 
2 And they watched him, 
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36} 


whether he would heal him on 
the sabbath day; that they 
might accuse him. 

38 And he saith unto the man 
which had the withered hand, 
Stand forth. 

4 And he saith unto them, ‘Is 
it lawful to do good on the 
sabbath days, or to do evil? to 
save life, or to kill? But they 
held their peace. 

5 And when he had looked 
round about on them with-an- 








@ Exod, 23. 12; Deut. 5, 14: 1 Cor, 3. 21, 22, 
w Matt. 12. 3. —a Matt. 12.9; Luke 6. 6. 








27. Made for man—Man was first 
created, and then the Sabbath was 
given to subserve his highest good— 
physical, social, spiritual, intellectual, 
and eternal. That mode of keeping the 
Sabbath which most conduces to this 
intention is the true mode. 

How beneficent is the Sabbath un- 
der this construction of its obligations! 
It is one of the best of God’s gifts to 
man. He who would destroy its en- 
joyment is therein the enemy of his 
race. 

How profound and comprehensive is 
the maxim which our Lord utters in 
regard to the relations of the Sabbath 
to man! Tt is full of the benevolent 
wisdom of his Gospel. 

And if the Sabbath be made for man 
it is not made for the Jew alone. It is 
founded on the necessities of the race, 
and must be intended for the race. If 
it be made for man, it is not made for 
oue age or for one generation or one 
dispensation alone, but for all ages and 
disponsations of men. lence the Sab- 
bath is perpetuai. Whether it be on 
tho same day of the week or not, is 
comparatively, in this view, wnimport- 
ant. That the week is perpetuated 
under the Christian dispensation may 
be shown from Rey. i, 10, where the 
“Tord’s day” is a weekly institution. 
That the Sabbath of the week is con- 
tinued appears fiom the same consid- 
eration. 





bv Psalm 87. 82; Isaiah 29, 20, 21; Jeremiah 
20. 10; Daniel 6, 4.—e¢ Hosea 6. 6. 
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§ 34—Tne WirnereD Hann, 1-6. 
(See notes on Matt. xii, 9-14.) 


1. Which had a withered hand—In 
which the natural moisture had become 
lost, and the strength of the sinews had 
departed. 

2. Watched him—Kept their eye fixed 
upon him to detect something which 
they might construe to an evil meaning. 
It is thus that some minds place them- 
sclves when they come to view religion. 
They scan it, not to know the true wi'l 
of God, and their duty in his sight, but 
to see if some ground of perversion can- 
not be found. 

3. Stand forth—As Jesus is watched 
by them, he will show them vhat he 
intends no concealment ana uo dark 
juggle. 

4. To do good—As I now purpose to 
do to this man. Or to do evil—As you 
purpose to do to me. He intended te 
save life, nay, restore life to the withered 
hand. They sought to destroy life. 


‘He was on the side of goodness ani 


mercy; they on the side of malice and 
murder. But our Lord’s purpose is te 
show tnem that they, with their labori- 
ous scl.emes of malice, are truly the 
Sabbath breakers. They held their peace 
—tThe silence of self-condemnation. 

5. Looked round atiout on them with an- 
ger—Before proceeding to the-perform- 
ance of the miracle he makes a fi Il pause 
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ger, being grieved for the thard-| with his disciples to the sea; 


ness of their hearts, he saith 
unto the man, Stretch forth 
thine hand. And he stretched 
at out: 
stored whole as the other. 

6 4And the Pharisees went 
forth, and straightway took 
counsel with the FElerodians 
against him, how they might 
destroy him. 

7 But Jesus withdrew himself 


and his hand was re-}. 


and a great multitude from 
Galilee followed him, “and from 
Judea, 

8 And from Jerusalem, and 
from Idumea, and from beyond 
Jordan; and they about Tyre 
and Sidon, a great multitude, 
when they had heard what great 
things he did, came unto him. 

9 And he spake to his disciples, 
that a small ship should wait on 





1 Or, blindness,—d Matt. 12. 14, 





as they stand ina silent circle before him. 
They are fixed in the obdurate silence 
of hatred. For one moment the Sav- 
iour is a Judge. There is one glance 
of that eye which in the final day will 
rive his adversaries. Some have won- 
dered that the Lord should be angry. 
But justice has its rightful wrath for 
guilt. Right is terribly hostile to wrong. 
God is angry with the wicked every 
day. All government as it sits upon 
the judgment seat has this true wrath- 
ful anger. Our Lord looked full upon 
these malicious beings as they stood 
using their powers in the cause of evil 
aud consecrating themselves to tlie eter- 
nal service of the devil, and he felt that 


they were sinners deserving of God’s| 


just judgment. Grieved—And so the 
pure aud Holy Spirit of God may be 
grieved. vexed, made angry, and caused 
to depart. Sorrow and pity for their 
wilftlness and their ruin mingles with 
the stern recognition that they deserve 
the ruin they incur. Hardness of their 
hearts—A determination to allow no 
proof to conviuce and no good to soft- 
on them. 

Stretch forth thine hand—The bodily 
healings performed by our Lord were 
ever a symbol of the cures he works as 
great physician on the fountain malady 
in the soul—sin. Depraved man is 
withered in every limb of his soul; im- 
potent by fallen nature. Yet just as 
this man is commanded to put forth his 
strengthless hand, so is the strengthless 
soul commanded to put forth a powerful 
act. How? Because the grace that gives 


é Matt. 22. 16.—/ Luke 6. 17. 





the command therewith supplies the 
underlying power “to will and to do.” 
Yet as the man was not made either to 
will or do the act, as the performance 
though empowered was not secured, 
but left to free agency, so does the 
grace of God simply enable the act, but 
not absolutely secure its performance. 
Whole as the other—Both hands testi- _ 
fied to the reality of the miracle. But 
the reality of the miracle is not denied. 
In the very charge that it is done by dia- 
bolical power it is admitted to be done. 





§ 34.—JESUS AND THE MULTITUDES AT 
THE SEA OF TIBERTAS, 7-12. (See 
notes on Matt. xii, 15-21. 


6, Straightway—The Greek word for 
straightway is a great favourite with 
Mark. It is used by him (translated 
variously) eight times in the first chap- 
ter, and thirty-nine times in the other 
fifteen chapters. Herodians—See no- 
tice on Matt. xii, 14. 

8. Jdumea—This was the ancient 
Edom. It lay south of Paiestine. 
Herod the Great was by descent an 
Idumean. Many Jews lived in the 
country, but it can hardly be inferred 
that these who now followed Jesus had 
heard of him and came from that dis- 
tance. Jews from Idumea being in 
Galilee followed the Saviour on account 
of his great and mercifal miracles. 

9. A small ship—A fishing boat. 
The Lake of Genuesaret was t30 small 
for what is called a ship. Should wait 
on him—To be in readiness to receive 
‘him. This keeping a boat in readiness 
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him because of the multitude, | 
lest they should throng him. 

10 For he had healed many; 
insomuch that they ? pressed 
upon him for to. touch him, as 
many as had plagues. 

11 & And unclean spirits, when 
they saw him, fell down before 
him, and cried, s saying, > Thou 
art the Son of God. 

12 And the straightly charged 
them that they should not make 
him known. 

13 ¥ J And he goeth up into a 
mountain, and calleth unto him 
whom he would: and they came 
unto him. 

14 And he ordained twelve, 
that they should be with him, 
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and that he might send them 
forth to preach, 

15 And to have power to heal 
sicknesses, and to cast out devils: 

16 And Simon Fhe surnamed 
Peter; 

17 And James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother 
of James; and he surnamed 
them ! Boanerges, which is, The 
sons of thunder: 

18 And Andrew, and Philip, 
and Bartholomew, and Matth- 
ew, and Thomas, and James the 
son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, 
and Simon the *Canaanite, 

19 And Judas Iscariot, which 
also betrayed him: and they 
went ‘into a house. 





2 Or, rushed.——g Chap. 1, 23, 24: Luke 4. 41. 
h Matt. 14. 33; chap. 1. 1.—i Matt. 12.16; chap. 
1, 25, 34. —J Matt. 10.1; Luke 6.12; 9.1. 


k& Jobn 1. 42.—J Isaiah 58. 1; Jeremiah 23, 9- 
Hebrews 3. 12.—3 Gr. Kananites, that is, Zea- 
Jot, as in Luke 6, 15.— 4 Or, home. 





enabled Jesus to let out upon the lake 
in case the pressure was too great, 
but it does not appear that the boat 
was really used There seems to be no 
immediate connection with the ship 
mentioned in chapter iv, 1. Should 
throng him. —Shouwd press upon him 
inconyeniently with tieir crowds. So 
they did on a former occasion, so as to 
drive him into the desert. Chap. i, 45. 

10. Plaques—Diseases recognized by 
the evangelist as the result of sin. Such 
is, in truth, the source of all disease. 

ll. Thou art the Son of God—See 
notes on chap. i, 24-26. Our Lord ac- 
‘cepted not devils for preachers. They 
so mingled falsehood with their truth 
that he who listens to them for the 
truth’s sake will be led away by their 
lies. All the testimony Jesus would 
have from them was given by their dis- 
closing their infernal presence and dis: 
appearing at his command. 


§ 35 —JESUS WITHDRAWS TO A Moun- 
° TAIN: THE TWELYE CHOSEN, 13-19. 
(See notes on Matt. x, 2-4.) 
13. Calleth...whom he would— From 
the: multitude before him at the mouut 





he names and selects which he pleases. 
He chose them, not they him. Yet he 
chose with discerning power, knowing 
their character and state of heart. 
They came unto him—He named thuse 
who became his twelve, and from the 
crowd each one stepped forth. 

14. And he ordained twelve—It ap- 
pears by Luke vi, 12-19, that the regu- 
lar selection of the twelve from tho 
number of his disciples was made, 
and their ordination performed, just be- 
fore his pronunciation of his sermen on 
the mount. 

Several were called previous to that. 
Matt. xxviii, 19-20. Their full qualifi- 
cation they received at the day of Pen- 
tecost. Acts ii. 

TNE LIST OF THE APOSTLES, 16-19 
Compare Matt. x, 2-4, Luke i, 14-17. 

16. Laan Peter —Meaning rock, 
Mark seems to name the apostles 
very much in couples. See notes or 
Matt. x, 2-4. 

Ho: sy they went into a house—This 
clause properly. belongs to the next 
verse, and opens the next paragraph, 
It is to this house that “the multitude 
cometh together.” 
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290 & And the multitude com- 
eth together again, ™so that 
they could not so much as eat 
bread. 

21 And when his ‘friends 
heard of 7, they went out to 
lay hold on ae for they said, 
IIe is beside himself. 

22 €& And the scribes which 
came down from Jerusalem said, 
°}He hath Beelzebub, and by the 
prince of the devils casteth he 
out devils. 

23 P And he called them wz2to 
him, and said unto them in par- 
ables, How can Satan cast out 
Satan ? 

24 And if a kingdom be adi- 
vided against itself, that king- 
dom cannot stand. 

25 And tif a house be divided 


against itself, that house cannot 
stand. 

26 Andif Satan rise up against 
himself, and be divided, he can- 
not stand, but hath an end. 

27 *No man can enter into a 
strong man’s house, and_ spoil 
his goods, except he will first 
bind the strong man; and then 
he will spoil his house. 

28 tVerily I say unto you, All 
sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies 
wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme : 

29 But he that shall blaspheme 
against: the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness, but is in dan- 
ger of eternal damnation : 

“30 Because “they said, Ile 
hath an unclean spirit. 





m Chap, 6. 31.—45 Or, kinamen.—n John 
7. 5: 10. 20,-——o Matthew 9, 34; 10. 25; 12, 24; 
Luke 11. 15: John 7. 20; 8 48, 52; 10. 20. 
p Matthew 12. 25.—g¢q Judges 12. 1; 2 Samuel 


90. 1, 6.——? Genesis 13. 7, 8; 37. 4; Galatians 
5. 15. ——s Isaiah 49. 24; Matthew 12. 2 
thew 12. 31; Luke 12. 10; Hebrews 10,25; 1 Johu 
5, 16.—vw John 10. 20, 








§ 42.—lizaLinG A DEMONIAC; SCRIBES 
AND PNARISEES BLASPHEME, 19-30. 
(See notes on Matt. ix, 33, and xii, 
32-37.) 

20. Could not so much as eat bread— 
How much our Lord was at this time 
oppressed by the crowds may be seen 
by comparing, among other passages, 
chanter i, 45, and verses 7-9 of this 
chapter T ndeed, no evangelist conveys 
to us so strong a view of the immense 
excitemont produced in Galilee by the 
preaching of Jesus in his early ministry 
as Mark. 

21. When his friends—At Nazareth, 
where the reports of these miracles were 
in keeping with the depraved character 
of the place and the subject. Probably 
they had heard of the charge of his be- 
ing a demoniac. Heard of it—Heard 
that immense crowds were followi ing his 
preaching the wonders he did. They 
went out—From their homes, to rescue 
him from the danger that might result 
from the excitement he was producing, 





Beside hinself—They doubtless meant 
this as an excuse for what they held to 
be the dangerous course of our Lord. 
He does not know what he is about in 
thus exposing himself to the danger of 
being held the author of public com- 
motion. For the people were, as we 
learn by Matt. xii, 23, beginning to eall 
to mind that he was the Son of David, 
and there was just fear of an insurrec- 
tion. Verses 22-30. Compare notes on 
Matt. xii, 24-32. Whitby, however. 
prefers to render the words, “ He is 
fainty,” or exhausted; that is, by the 
pr eeoure of the multitudes. 

22. Scribes which came down. from 
Jerusalem—Of course these great scribes 
from Jerusalem would be. very wise, 
and be able to state the case with per- 
fect learning! 

24. That “kingdom cannot stand—And 
hence Satan would be too wise to en- 
danger his own kingdom by entering 
into confederacy with, me, who am driy- 
iag his demons from-among men. 


A. D. 31, 





31 4 YThere came then his| 


brethren and his mother, and 
standing without, sent unto him, 
calling him. 

32 And the multitude sat about 
nim, and they said unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren without seek for thee. 

33 And he answered them, 

aying, ¥ Who is my mother, or 
my brethren? 

34 And he looked round about 
on them which sat about him, 
and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren! 

35 For whosoever shall *do 
the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and my sister, and 
mother. 


CHAPTER. IV. 
ND *he began again to teach 
by the sea side: and there 
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was gathered unto him a great 
multitude, so that he entered 
into a ship, and sat in the sea; 
and the whole multitude was 
by the sea on the land. 

2 And he taught them many 
things by parables, "and said 
unto them in his doctrine, 

3 Hearken; Behold, 
went out a sower to sow: 

4 And it came to pass, as he 
sowed, some fell by the way side, 
and the fowls of the air came 
and devoured it up. 

5 And some fell on ¢stony 
ground, where it bad not much 
earth; andimmediately it sprang 
up, because it had no depth of 
sarth : 

6 But when the sun was up, 
it was scorched ; and because it 
had no root, it withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns, 





there 





@ Matt. 12. 46; Luke 8. 19.——0 2 Corinthians 
5. 16.—a: Matt. 7. 21; John 7. 17; James 1. 25; 


| 1 John 2. 17.—a Matthew 18. 1: Luke 8, 4. 
& Chap. 12. 28.—c Ezekiel 12. 19; 36. 20. 





§ 45.—Jests’ MOTHER AND BRETHREN; 
WHO HiS RELATIVES, 31-35. (See 
notes on Matt. 12, 38-45.) 

31. There came then his brethren and his 

mother—Fulfilling the purpose they ex- 

pressed in verse 21. But when they 
arrived from Nazareth they found him 
so surrounded as to be unable to get 
access to him. That the brothers of 
Jesus disbelieved in him was clearly a 
fact. But there is no proof that his 
mother ever doubted his miraculous 
conception or his divinity. At the 
firs? miracle in Cana of Galilee, her faith 
is impatient for the demonstration of 
tis power, which she truly expected. 
32. Seek for thee—<As we learn by 
Matt. xiii, 54, that he soon visited Naza- 


reth, it is very probable that the object of , 


this visit was to prevail on him to come 
to the home of his childhood. He did 
indeed visit Nazareth, but with a very 
different eflect from what they might 
have eapected. Tho Nazarenes chal- 


lenged him to do the same miracles 
over which he had done in Capernaum ; 
but such were the conditions of the 
challenge that he repelled and rejected 
it. Compare notes on Matt. xii, 46-50. 


CHAPTER IV. 
§ 49.—PaRaBLEs, 1-35. (See notes on 
Matt. xiii.) 

1. Sat in the sea—That is, he sat in 
the boat, and the boat. was in tle sea. 
Here our Lord delivered the great series 
of parabolic discourses of which a 
sketch is given in Matthew xiii. 

2. In his doctrine—-That is, in his 
teaching. 

3. Behoid, there went out a sower to 
sow—The (Greek has the article the; the 
sower. The sower of the seed is the 
‘preacher, and the original sower is the 

Lord himself, Our Lord had, no doubt, 
| during his preaching’ in Galilee, plenti- 
fal experience of the various classes of 
‘bearers he describes m this parable 
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and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it, and it yielded no fruit. 

g And other fell on good 
ground, ‘and did yield fruit that 
sprang up and increased; and 
brought forth, some thirty, and 
some sixty, and some a hundred. 

9 And he said unto them, He 
that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

10 ¢And when he was alone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 
parable. 

11 And he said unto them, 
Unto you it is given to know 





the mystery of the kingdom of 
God: but unto fthem that are 
without, all these things are 
done in parables : 

12 &§That seeing they may see, 
and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not under-_ 
stand; lest at any time they 
should be converted, and their 
sins should be forgiven them. 

13 And he said unto them, 
Know ye not this parable? and 
how then will ye know all par- 
ables ? 

14 | »The sower soweth the 
word. 





d John 15.5; Col, 1, 6,—e Matt, 13. 10; Luke 
8, 9. &e.—Sf 1 Cor. 5.12: Col. 4.5: 1 Thess. 4. 12; 


11. Them that are without—The divis- 
ion between the within and the without 
was @ very customary one with ancient 
philosophers. Those within were the 
people who listened and received their 
philosophy and became learned; those 
without were the common mass of men, 
who remained in unphilosophical igno- 
rance. From the Greek words which 
designate this difference were derived 
the English words exoleric and esoteric. 
The exoteric, or those without, in Chris- 
tianity, are not those who are incapable 
of learning-—for the Gospel is not, like a 
philosophy, abstruse and diffiewlt—but 
they are those who refuse to be wise 
when the Gospel, simple enough for a 
child, proposes to make them wiser 
than philosophy can make them. 

12. That—Many learned men under- 
suutd this that to mean so that. Others 
interpret it én order that. The former 
meaiing indicates that parables were 
here used so that the effects described 
in this verse do really follow, but not 
with the divine intention that they 
should follow. The latter indicates that 
parables are used with the intention 
and purpose that such results should 
follow. Now the latter is the more 
ordinary sense, though not the neces- 
sary the, of the Greck word here ren- 








1 Tim, 3. 7.—q Isa. 6.9; Matt. 13. 14; Luke 8.10; 
Jno. 12. 40; Acts 28. 26; Rom, 11. 8,—A Matt. 13, 19, 


dered that. It here indicates that par- 
ables were used for the purpose that 
men who chose might remain blind. 
Not that their blindness is a primary 
purpose of the Almighty; but that 
blindness which is their choice may be 
accorded to them. These negative verbs 
not perceive and not understand, ex- 
press intentional wnintelligence. These 
men do not fll into passive ignor- 
ance, but they actively ignore. Lest 
This Jest depends upon this ignoring. 
They ignore dest they should be convert- 
ed. Obdurate sinners are sometimes 
afraid they will be converted. They 
fear that the truth will become so elear- 
ly truth that they cannot stand, and 
will in the trying moment yield to it. 
To prevent the evil use they would make 
of his truth Jesus wraps it in parables, 
and so accommodates their wish to his 
truth in order to avoid conversion. 
zlnd their sins should be forgiven them— 
Silly are these men who are so afraid 
of conversion. For what is the worst 
that would happen if they should be 
converted? Simply this: their sins 
would be foryiven, and they would be 
healed. r ; 

13. All parables—Of wlich this ig 
a first, and in a great degree the 
sey. 
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14 And these are they by the 
wy? side, where the word is 
sown; but when they have 
heard, Satan cometh immediate 
ty, and taketh away the word 
that was sown in their hearts. 

16 And these are they like- 
wise which are sown on stony 
ground; who, when they have 
neard the word, immediately 
receive it with gladness ; 

17 And have no root in them- 
selves, and so endure but for a 
time: afterward, when affliction 
or persecution ariseth for the 
word’s sake, immediately they 
are offended. - 

18 And these are they which 
are sown among thorns; such 
as hear the word, 

19 And the cares of this world, 
“Vand the deceitfulness of riches, 


tyfold, some sixty, and some a 
hundred. 

21 4 jJAnd he said unto thein, 
Is a candle brought to be put un 
der a bushel, or undera bed? and 
not to be set on a candlestick? 

22 *¥For there is nothing hid, 
which shall not be manifested ; 
neither was anything kept secret, 
but that it should come abroad. 

23 'If any man haye ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

24 And he said unto them, 
Take heed what ye hear. ™With 
what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you; and unto 
you that hear shall more be 
given. 

25 "For he that hath, to him 
shall be given; and he that hath 
not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath. 


and the lusts of other things en-+26 § And he said, °So is the 


tering in, choke the word, ‘and 
it becometh unfruitful. 

20 And these are they which 
are sown on good ground; such 
as hear the word, and receive ¢é, 
and bring forth fruit, some thir- 


kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground ; 

27 And should sleep, and rise, 
night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how. 





i Chap. 10. 24; } Timothy 6.9, 17.—Jj Matthew 
5. 1h: Luke 8. 16; 11. 883.—1Gr. modius. See 
Matthew 5. 15.—4 Matthew 10.26; Luke 12. 2. 


J 
2 Matthew 11, 15; verse 9.—~%m Matthew 
7. 2: Luke 6. 38.—2 Matthew 18. 12; 25. 293 
Luke 8, 18; 19. 26.—o Matthew 13. 24. 





15. Satan cometh— Through _ his 
emissaries, symbolized by the jowls. 
Temptations have wings, and they come 
in flocks, and they have open beaks to 
snatch up the word of life and carry it 
off or devour it wp. And how easily 
the seed of the word does go! People 
(n Monday have forgotten both the 
sermon and the text of Sunday. The 
birds have come and devoured them 
both up. 

ut, Shall be measured to you—In 
proportion to our earnest listening to 
the word, and listening with the heart, 
does Gud sneasure out our profit. Much 
is said nowadays about good preach- 





ing, and it is doubtless important. But 
far more important is good listening. 
The poorest Gospel preaching, well 
listened to, is better than eloquence 
merely enjoyed as a pleasant song that 
dies with the last sweet note. 

96-29. Mark here gives a beantiful 
simile of our Lord, which is finished 
by no other evangelist. It compares 
the growth of the word in the heart to 
the growth of the seed to full maturity 
and fruit. 

27. Should sleep, and rise night and 
day—That is, who sleep, night, and rise 
day. He knoweth not hcw—e knows 
what must be doue by him in order 
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28 For the earth bringeth forth 
truit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. 

29 But when the fruit is 
2 brought forth, immediately ? he 
putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come. 

30 4 And he said, 4Where- 
unto shall we liken the kingdom 
«f God? or with what compari- 
son shall we compare it ? 

31 J¢ is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which, when it is sown in 
the carth, is less than all the 
seeds that be in the earth: 

32 But when it is sown, it 
groweth up, and becometh great- 
er than all herbs, and shooteth 
out great branches ; so that the 
fowls of the air may lodge 
under the shadow of it. 

33 "And with many such par- 
ables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear 7t. 

34 But without a parable spake 
he not unto them: and when 
they were alone, he expounded 
all things to his disciples. 

35 *And the same day, when 
the even was come, he saith 
unto them, Let us pass over 
unto the other side. 
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36 And when they had sent 
away the multitude, they took 
him even as he was in the ship. 
And there were also with him 
other little ships. 

37 And there arose 2 great 
storm of wind, and the waves 
beat into the ship, so that it was 
now full. : 

88 And he was in the hinder 
part of the ship, asleep on a 
pillow: and they awake him, 
and say unto him, Master, carest 
thou not that we tperish ? 

39 And he arose, and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still. And,the wind 
ceased, and there was a great 
calm. 

40 And he said unto them, 
“Why are ye so fearful? how 
is it that ye have no faith ? 

41 And they feared exceeding- 
ly, and said one to another, 
What manner of man is this, 
that even the wind and the sea 
obey him? 


CHAPTER V. 
ND *they came over unto 
the other side of the sea, 
into the country of the Gada 
renes. 





2 Qr, ripe.—p Revelation 14. 15.—g@ Mat- 
row, 18, 31; Luke -13. 18; Acts 2 41; 4. 43 
§ 4 12 20.—r Matthew 13. 34; John 16. 12, 








8 Matthew 8, 18, 293; Luke 8. 22. —? Jonwh 1. 6. 
wu Psalin 46, 1, 3; Isaiah 43. 2-—« Matthew 
8. 28; Luke 8, 26. 








that the process may take place, but the 
process itself is a secret to him. The 
plants grow while he sleeps. But if he 
were awake, nature nevertheless works 
in secret before his eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 
$ 5° —Two DeEmoniacs oF GADARA, 
‘1-20. 
1. Came over unto the other side—Land- 
ed upon the eastern shore of Gonnesaret. 





Country of the Gadarenes—The evange- 
list does not say that the miracle of the 
demoniacs and the swine took place at 
Gadara; but in the country or region 
of that city. Gadara, the city, was sit- 
uated southeasterly from the lake, about 
eight miles distant, and the Jermuk 
river intervened. The name of Gergesa 
(in whose country Matthew locates tne 
miracle) appears also as Gerasa, and i’ 
identified by Dr. Thomson with Kerza 


o 
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2 And when he was come out 
of the ship, immediately there 


situated on the eastern shore. See 
map, p. 62. Dr. Thomson remarks. 
“Tn studying the details of the mira- 
cle I was obliged to modify one opinion 
or impression which had grown up with 
me from childhood. There ts no bold 
cliff overhanging the lake on the eastern 
s‘de, nor, indeed, on any other, except 
tist north of Tiberias. Everywhere 
along the northeastern and eastern 
shores a smooth beach declines gently 
down to the water. Take your stand 
a little south of this Chersa. <A great 
herd of swine, we will suppose, is feed- 
ing on this mountain that towers above 
‘it. They are seized with sudden 
panic, rush madly down the almost per- 
pendicular declivity, those behind tumb- 
ling over and thrusting forward those 
before, and as there is neither time uor 
space to recover on the narrow shelf 
between the base and the lake, they 
‘are crowded headlong into the water, 
and perish. 
2. With an unclean spirit—As this is 
one of the most unequivocal instances 
of supernatural possession, it may be 
properly prefaced by some remarks on 
this class of phenomena as presented in 
the New Testament. - 
__1.. No one is said to be possessed by 

Satan, or the devil; but, in the original, 
by demons or unclean spirits, or spirits 
connected with specific diseases, as a 
deaf or dumb spirit. The whole system 
of Bible demonology presupposes one 
arch enemy of Ged and man, finite yet 
powerful, an archangel of evil, who is 
the mightiest finite representative of 
wickedness reveled to us in the uni- 
veise. See note on Matt. iv, 1. Ile makes 
his apnearance in Mden under the base 
guise or a serpent. and procures the fall 
of man. As Belial he is known in Old 
Testament history, and perhaps as 
Azazel, He is Satan in the book of Job. 
He is Satan, Beelzebuh, at:d prince of 

evils in the New Testament. 

2. Out of the range of the Scripture 
jands the powers of evil widely and 
powerfully ruled. Yet it may have been 
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met him out of the tombs a nan 
with an unclean spirit, 








guises. Thesame world of invisible evil 
powers in its great outlines is dimly dis 
closed; but the demoniac agencies an- 
pear in different specific modes andstyles, 
as the custoins and institutes of men 
adinitted them. ‘here were the oracles. 
revealing apparently more or less of 
hidden truth, and with their devotees 
more or less inspired and phrensicd. 
And it is by this very oracular inspira- 
tion that the girl in Acts xvi, 16, was 
said to ke filled, namely, by the spirit 
of PytHoN, which was the name of the 
god of the oracles. And this maiden 
exlibited the same peculiar phenome- 
non as these demoniacs, in showing & 
supernatural knowledge of the true char- 
acter of the apostles, proclaiming them 
to be the servants of the Most High, 
while she herself only professed to be- 
long to a far inferior opposing power. It 
is a striking fact, (which we shall again 
notice,) that the fathers of the Christian 
Church boasted that the oracles became 
dumb after the coming of Christ. This 
brings us also to another striking con- 
clusion of the Church, namely, that the 
demons of the New Testament, the 
devils of Scripture, lurked under the 
guise of much of the mythology of 
heathendom. And on that view of the 
case we are at no loss to find an abun- 
dance of phenomena in-pagan antiquity 
analogous to the possessions in the New 
Testament. 

3. To those who maintain that the 
cases of supposed possession were 
nothing more than ordinary diseases, it 
is fairly replied that the New Testament 
writers, and, evidently, the Jews of that 
age, generally and fully distinguished 
between diseases produced by natural 
causes and the same diseases attended 
with demoniacal symptoms. All phe- 
nomena of the diseases exhibited by 
the possessed manifest themselves in 
abundance in that country at the pres- 
ent day. Thus Dr. Thomson says: 
“Tn Sidon there are cases of epileptic 
fits which, in external manifestations, 
closely resemble that mentioned in 
Mark ix, 18, Matt. xvii, 15. and Luke 
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8 Who had Ais dwelling} 4 Because that he had been — 
among the tombs; and no manj often bound with fetters and 


could bind him, no, not with 
chains : 


ix, 38. Taese fits have seized a young 
man in my own house repeatedly ; and 
lo! the spirit taketh him, and he sud- 
deuly crieth out, and foameth at the 
mouth, and gnasheth with his teeth, and 
is cast down wherever he may be 
seized, and pineth away until you would 
think he was ectnally dead. Matthew 
calls him a lunatic; but according to 
Mark it was a dumb spirit.” 





And yet over and above these dis-! 


eases, which were natural, there are, in 
the cases of the possessed, phenomena 
which show that, in their case, either 
the disease is preternaturally produced 
or aggravated, or attended with evi- 
dence of demoniae action in addition. 
Such is most strikingly the case of the 
demoniac of Gadara, whose case is now 
before us. It is impossible to account 
for his suange consciousness of a won- 
derful power in Jesus, (see note on 
i, 24;) or for the utterance of language 
which comes, as it were, from a being 
within the man; or for the language 
on the part of our Lord clearly rec- 
ognizing the fact of possession; or 
for the departure of the devils out of 
the’ man into the swine by the express 
permission of Jesus, on any other hy- 
pothesis than the existence of beings 
superinduced upon men. 

4. It is asked, Why do not demoniacs 
appear at the present day? and to this 
we reply: The most profound observ- 
ers in mental and psychological science 
have remarked that certain supernatu- 
ralisms seem to affect the human system 
in particular ages, then disappear, and 
are the subjects of scepticism in a later 
era. Phenomena of this kind took place 
in the middle ages which are unknown 
now. We have elsewhere remarked 
(note on Matt. i, 20) that the coming of 
our Lord was attended by a series of 
splentid manifestations of the heavenly 
world; tha*’the powers of hell should 
come ‘orth in counteraction is not won- 
derful That the battle between super- 
ual and infernal powers then took place 





chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, and 





on earth more or less manifestly, is 
plain from the whole scene of the Sav- 
iour’s temptation. Tuat victory was . 
on the side of heaven was boasted, as 
we have before remarked, by the Church 
in regard to the dumbness of the orsr 
cles. The fatal blow was struck to 
paganism, and the decay of diabolical 


j imfluence commenced, which is yet to 


result in the binding of Satan and the 
casting him down to the abyss, the tri 
umph of the martyr spirits reigning in 
heaven and over earth with Christ. 
Rev. xx. Yet still there are cases, es- 
pecially of men given over to delirium 
tremens, which exhibit a terrible approx- 
imation to possession, and which, if Sa- 
tanic power were at the present time 
in the manifest ascendant, would very 
possibly develop a clear possession oy 
the power of the evil ones. Dr. Trench 
quotes cases where a double conscious- 
ness has shown itself, and we have 
known cases take strangely a super- 
natural tendency. How much diaboli- 
cal mingles with the so-called spiritisim 
of the present day, may be matter of 
serious consideration. That these 
phenomena, many of them, may belong 
to the human organism in a preternatu- 
ral condition, is probable. But they may 
belong to that part of the human which 
is allied to the supernatural ; and ro one 
can perhaps draw the line which divides 
them from the supernatural, or tell 
when the supernatural is superinduced 
upon the preternatural in man. This 
much we are certain: these phenomena 
belong not to the divine, but to the 
lower if not to the infernal order cf in- 
visible powers. As there is day and 
night, light and darkness, good and 
evil, so there is a kingdom of heaven 
and a kingdom of hell. Let men be- 
ware how they join themselves to the 
power of darkness, and come under the 
dominion of Beelzebub, prince of devils. 

3. Dwelling among the tombs—Mari 
is very copious in his description of the 
fierceness of this demouiac. We may 
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the fetters broken in pieces: nei- 
ther could any man tame him. 

5 And always, night and day, 
ne was in the mountains, and in 
the tombs, crying, and cutting 
himself with stones. 

6 Lut when he saw Jesus afar 
oft, Le ran and worshipped 
hin, 

7 And cried with a loud voice, 
and said, 'What have I to do 


6 Acts 16.17; James 2. 19, 








remark that these feats of strength 
and fondness for horrible resorts are 
often manifested by madmen. The 
tombs and charnels of the Jews were 
large, and filled with the uncleanness 
of dead men’s bones. In this wild 
region, around the eastern and _ less 
civilized side of Tiberias, many gloomy 
recesses were to be found. 

6. Saw Jesus. ..ran—aA traveller not 
~-far from this region describes a similar 
scene near Lebanon: “The silence of 
night was now broken by fierce yells 
and lowlings, which I discovered pro- 
ceeded from a naked maniac, who was 
~ fighting with some wild dogs for a bone. 
The moment he perceived me he left 
his canine comrades, and, bounding 
along with rapid strides, seized my 
horse’s bridle, and almost forced him 
backward over the cliff.” — Warburton’s 
“Crescent and the Cross.’ 

Worshipped him—The spirit recog- 
nized with a supernatural discernment 
our Lord’s superior nature, and did him 
@ ceverence. 

%. Torment me not—In Matthew they 
ery: “ Art thou come hither to torment 
us oefore the time?” From this we seem 
able to derive some inferences as to the 
laws under which these demons were, 
and which produce manifestations over 
and above the symptoms of mere dis- 
ease. 1. The organs of the man are so 
completely possessed by the demon tnat 
the latter speaks through them, and 
thns he communicates with other beings 
in the body here on earth. - 2. There is 
apparently a desire on the part of these 
unhappy spirits to come into such pos- 





with thee, Jesus, thom Son of 
the most high God? - I adjure 
thee by God, ‘that thou tor- 
ment me not. 

8 For he said unto him, Come 
out of the man, thow unclean 
spirit. 

9 And he asked him, What 7s 
thy name? And he answered. 
saying, My name és Legion: for 
we are many. 





c2 Peter 2. 4; Jude 6, 


session and into communion with the 
human scene of things, as if they were 
thus less miserable than when with- 
out. 3. These infernal beings dread 
to be driven back to their own infernal 
abode. They are there to be chained 
down in darkness, and in dread of tha 
day of judgment yet to come. Jude 6; 
2 Peter ii, 4. Hence they fear that 
Jesus will anticipate that day, and 
“torment them before the time.” Matt. 
Vili, 29. 

8. For he said—That is, our Lord had 
said so. The demon’s cry of terror of 
coming torment was in consequence of 
the Lord’s previous order to depart out 
of the man. Unclean spirit—Some 
spirits may be specially spiteful, and 
some unclean or sensual. 

9. Asked... What is thy name? — 
Christ asked the man (not the demon) 
his name, inorder to call out his personal 
consciousness, and aid in restoring him 
to himself. My name ts Leqgion—The 
demon snatches the man’s organs and 
auswers the question for himself, giving 
his own name. He is a host by rature 
aud by name. A Legion in the Roman 
army was a division embracing six 
thousand men. The demon, perhaps, 
assumes that name for this whole num- 
ber, as being their leader. That Legion 
is a name for a commander of a legion 
among the Jews, appears from tke 
Talmudical writings. It is not indeed 
to be supposed that either angels or 
devils wear in the invisible world the 
names that men give to their visible 
manifestations; and hence the same 
dark personality may enact the oracular 
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10 And he besought him much 
that he would not send them 
away out of the country. 

11 Now there was there nigh 
unto the mountains a great herd 
of “swine feeding. 

12 And all the devils besonght 
him, saying, Send us into the 
swine, that we may enter into 
them. 

13 And forthwith Jesus * gave 
them leave. And the unclean 
spirits went out, and entered 


d Deut. 14. 8; Isa. 65. 4; 





Python gr Apollo among the Greeks, 
the Belial, perhaps, among the Hebrews, 
and the beelzebub among the Canaan- 
ites. 

10. Tle besought him—The demon hbe- 
sought the Lord. He knows his master. 
It is ademon’s prayer. And it is heard! 
But he utters no petition to have his 
diabolical nature changed. Ife only 
asks a boon suited to his demoniac 
nature. Luke (viii, 31) says: » They 
besought him that he would not com- 
mand them to go out into the deep:” 
that is, the abyss, or ‘‘ bottomless pit.” 
Rev. xx, 3, 

Not send them...out of the country— 
Our Lord only assumed to expel the 
devils from their abode in the particu- 
iar human being. He did not shape 
their subsequent course, or mark out 
their path. And Stier well argues with 
those who impute immorality to Jesus 
for giving this permission, that it is 
even less liable to the imputation of 
immorality than the divine permission, 
not withheld from demons, to possess 
ren; or, we may add, the divine per- 
mission yielded to evil men to rule in 
tho world. That a Mohammed, a 
Nero, or a Napoleon should rule man- 
kind with bloodshed, is the mystery 
of God. 

12. Send us into the swine—From this 
we should infer, 1. That the infernals 
preferred a hurian residence to a bestial 
one; but they preferred a bestial one 
fo their owr internal home. 2. That it 
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into the swine; and the herd 
ran violently down a stcep place 
into the sea, (they were about 
two re: and were chok- 
ed in the sea. 

14 And they that fed the swine 
fled and told dé in the city, and 
in the country. And they went 
out to see what it was that was 
done. 

15 And they come tu Jesus, 
and see him that was possessed 
with the devil, and had the 


66. 3.—e Job 1. 12; 2. 6. 


may be, at certain periods of the world, 
possible for the infernal natures to pos- 
sess a brute body, especially of such 
unclean brutes as are congenial with 
their own uncleanness. 

13. Gave them leave—That is, as ke- 
fore said, after dismissing them from 
the man, he did not hold any control 
oyer their course. If they were able, 
like their fellow devils, to make any 
other lodgment, that was not our Lord’s 
present business. They had full leave, 
for aught he had to do. At any rate, 
better they should possess a beast than 
aman. We say this, because many 
have accused our Lord of doing a harm 
by sending them into the swine, and so_ 
destroying life and property. Our Lord 
drove them from the man, and that is 
all he had to do with them. For their 
own subsequent course of mischief they 
alone were chargeable, as truly as Judas 
or the Pharisees who blasphemed the 
Holy Ghost. 

Ran violently down — Devil upon 
brute! The ferment of the two com- 
bining natures produces madness. The 
Swine ran into the sea ana the devils 
went to their own place. This may 
have been the best way of driving him 
out of the human world to hell. Ard 
that is a second full answer to those 
who cavil, falsely as well as foolishly, 
that our Lord here destroyed the swine- 
herd’s property. Surely- our Lord is 
not responsible for the doirgs of the 
Gevils he expels from men. 
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legion, sitting, and clothed, and 
in his right mind; and they 
were afraid. 

16 And ‘they that saw ¢¢ told 
them how it befell to him that 
Was possessed with the devil, 
and also concerning the swine. 

17 And &they began to pray 
him to depart out of their 
coasts. 

18 And when he was come 
into the ship, *he that had been 
possessed with the devil prayed 
him that he might be with him. 

19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him 
not, but saith unto him, Go home 
to thy friends, and tell them 


how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee. 

20 And he departed, and be- 
gan to publish in Decapolis how 
great things Jesus had done for 
him: and all ae did marvel. 

21 ! And when Jesus was pas- 
sed over again by ship unto the 
other side, much people gather- 
ed unto him; and he was nigh 
unto the sea. 

22 * And behold, there cometh 
one of the rulers of the syna- 
gogue, Jairus by name; and 
when he saw hin, he fell at his 
feet, 





J Job 13. 11; Psa. 14.5; 2 Tim, 1. 7,—g Matt. 
8. 34; Acts 16. 39: ——h’ Luke 8. 38. 


< Matthew 9.1; Luke 8. 41.—z Matthew 9. Ib- 
Luke 8, 41, 





15. In his right mind— A. grateful 
monument of mercy! The frenzy has 
~ subsided, the victim is redeemed, his 
body is clothed, his troubled soul is once 
more tranquil. And there is his bene- 
factor soon to be banished the country | 
16. Also concerning the swine—Our 
Lord had saved the man; the devils had 
destroyed the swine. The Gadarenes 
are thankless for the mercy, and hold 
our Lord responsible for the loss of the 
swine. 

17. They... .pray him to depart—They 
considered the salvation of the man as 
& poor compensation for the loss of 
their pigs. A man who drives away 
devils must be himself driven away. So 
do men hug the disease and hate the 
physician. Skeptics at the present day 
agree with the Gadarenes and repudiate 
Jesus, because the demons destroyed the 
swine. They began to pray—We have 
kere tLree prayers from three very dif- 
ferent sources. The devils pray, and 
their prayers are granted, but to their 
own final discomfiture. The Gadarenes 
pray, and their prayer too is granted; for 
the Lord departs and leaves them to 
their own abandonment. The delivered 
man prays to be with Christ; his pray- 
er is not heard, but a better lot is as- 
signed. a lot of home duty, which if 





he will fulfil, he shall be with his Lord 
forever. 

18. Prayed him that he might be with 
him—How different is the grateful man 
from his former furious self! 

19. Go home...tell—This time our 
Lord does not forbid his miracle to be 
proclaimed abroad. There isa very plain 
reason. In other cases the publication 
of the miracles subjected our Lord to 
be overwhelmed by a throng, (see on 
Matt. viii, 4.) But here he was about 
to leave the country. Besides, an evil 
report was liable to be spread by the 
losers of the swine. For this reason 
he desired the man not to go with him- 
self, but to remain and proclaim his 
miracle of mercy at his own home. So 
that home shall be doubly blessed, with 
the restoration of itsown lord, and w tha 
reception of new mercy from God. Very 
touching is the poor man’s gratitude. Ee 
would be forever with his benefactor. 


§ 52.—CROSSING THE SEA PREVIOUS TO 
LrEv1’s FEAST, 21. 

§ 52.—Rarsine or JAiRus’s DAvGH- 

TER AND HEALING THE ISSUE, 22-43. 
22. Jairus by name—The raising of 

Jairus’s daughter is in each of tlic three 

evangelists closely connected with the 

healing of the diseased woman. 
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23 And besought him greatly, 
saying, My little daughter heth 
at the point of death : I pray 
thee, come and lay thy hands on 
her, that she may be healed ; 
and she shall live. 

24 And Jesus went with him; 
and much people followed hin, 
and thronged him. 

25 And a certain woman, 
Mwhich had an issue of blood 
twelve years, 

26 And ™had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and 
had ‘spent all that she had, and 
was nothing ® bettered, but rath- 
er grew worse, 

27 When she had heard of 
Jesus, came in the press behind, 
and °touched his garment. 

28 For she said, If I may 
touch but his clothes, I shall be 
whole. 

29 And Pstraightway the foun- 
tain of her blood was dried up; 
and she felt in her body that she 
was healed of that plague. 





2 Levitiens 15. 25: Matthew 9. 20.—m Job 





30 And Jesus, ianieciatele 
knowing in himself that “yirtue 
had gone out of him, turned 
him about in the press, and 
said, Who touched my clothes ? 

31 And his disciples said unto 
him, Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou, 
Who touched me? 

32 And he looked round about 
to sce her that had done this 
thing. 

33 But the woman fearing and 
trembling, knowing what was 
done in her, came and fell down 
before him, and ‘told him all 
the truth. 

34 And he said unto her, 
Daughter, sthy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague. 

35 t While he yet spake, there 
came from the ruler of the syna- 
gogue’s house certain which 
said, Thy daughter is dead ; 
why troublest thou the Master 
any further ? 





p Exod. 15, 26; Psalm 30. 2; 103. 8.—yg Luke 
6.19; 8. 46.—~? Psalm 66. 16.——s Matthew 9. 52- 
chapter 10. 52; Acts 14. 9.—7¢ Luke 8, 49, 





12 4; Jeremiah 8, 22; 30. 12, 13.—m2n Psalm 
105. 12.— 0 2 Kings 13. 21. 
23. Poiut of death—Adding perhaps, 


as Matthew reports him, “is even now 
dead,” so hopeless was the case. 

25. A certuin woman—She_ inter- 
cepts him as he passes on, followed 
by a pressing crowd, to the house of 
Jairus. 

27%, Touched his garment—She seemed 
to consider his body entirely charged 
with healing power like electricity. If 
she can but touch his garment she can 
draw it out. 

30. Virtue—Power. This is a re- 
markable expression. It seems to im- 
ply that faith w ould draw the healing 
power from Jesus almost without his 
volition! How unlike the unbelief of 
bis own country men, which compelled 
the “yirtue’ to stay within him, so 





that he could scarce do a miracle among 
them. But in both cases the opera- 
tion was really throuyh tle consent of 
his will. 

31. Who towhed me?—The judge 
who asks the prisoner whether he is 
guilty or not guilty, really knows, per- 
haps, but he will none the less pul 
him to the answer. The Lord knew 


who, but he must make her reveas 
herself. 
33. Told him ail the truth—For the 


Saviour held that she would not ve 
truly blessed unless she should with 
her mouth before the world confess 
her salvation. Then could he wisely 
speak her peace. 

35. Dunghter is dead—Ani so, they 
thought, beyond the Jfaster’s power. 
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36 As soon as Jesus heard the | And they were astonished with 


word that was spoken, he saith 
unto the ruler of the synagogue, 
3e not afraid, t only believe. 

37 And "he suffered no man 
to follow him, save Peter, and 
James, and John the brother of 
James. 

38 And hecometh to the house 
of the ruler of the synagogue, 
and seeth the Ytumult, and them 
that wept and wailed greatly.. 

39 And when he was come in, 
he saith unto them, Why make 
ye this ado, and weep? the 
damsel is not “dead, but *sleep- 
eth. 

40 And they laughed him to 
scorn. YBut when he had put 
them all out, he taketh the fa- 
ther and mother of the damsel, 
-and them that were with him, 
and entereth in where the dam- 
sel was lying. 

41 And he took the damsel by 
the hand, and said unto her, 
Talitha cumi; which is, being 
interpreted, Damsel, I say unto 
thee, arise. 

42 And straightway the dam- 
sel arose, and walked; for she 
was of the age of twelve years. 


a great astonishment. 

43 And *he charged them 
straightly that no man should 
know it; and commanded that 
something should be given her 
to eat. 


CIIAPTER. VI. 


ND #*he went out from 

thence, and came into his 

own country; and his disciples 
follow him. 

2 And when the sabbath day 
was come, he began to teach in 
the synagogue: and many hear- 
ing him were astonished, say- 
ing, »From whence hath this 
man these things? and what 
wisdom és this which is given 
unto him, that even such 
mighty works are wrought by 
his hands ? 

3 Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary, ‘the brother of 
James, and Joses, and of Judas, 
and Simon? and are not his 
sisters here with us? And they 
‘were offended at him. 

4 But Jesus said unto them, 
¢ A prophet is not without hon- 
our, but in his own country, and 





7 2 Chronicles 20. 20; Romans 4. 18, 24. 
wu Luke 8. 51; Acts 9, 40.—»v Jeremiah 9. 17, 20; 
Acts 9, 39.—~o Acts 20. 10.—«# John 11, 11. 
y Acts 9. 40.—z Matthew 8 4; 9. 30; 12. 16; 





17. 9; chapter 3. 12; Luke 5, 14.—a Matthew 
13. 54; Luke 4. 16.-— John 6. 42.—c See Mat 
thew 12. 46; Galatians 1. 19.—d Matthew 11. 6 
6 Matthew 13. 57: John 4, 44. 





36. Believe—Trust even beyond the 
gates of death. 

37. No man to follow hin—Amid the 
chosen twelve there was a lesser chosen 
number. This was an occasion of deep 
solemnity, and our Lord allowed but 
three disciples present. 

39. \Sleepeth—Sve on John 11: 11. 

4}. Talitha cumi—This is in the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, which our Lord usu- 
ally spoke. Mark alone gives the express 
words as a memorable reminiscence. 





43. Given her to eat—So that when 
natural or spiritual life is restored, (Mr. 
Wesley well remarks,) even by inme- 
Giate miracle, all proper means are to 
be used to preserve it. 


CHAPTER Vi. 

§ 55.—Jesus’s Secon VISIT TO Naz- 
ARETH, AND. REJECTION THERE, 1-6. 
(See notes on Matt. xiii, 54-58.) 

§§ 57, 59.—SENDING OUT HIS APOSTLES, 
7-13. (Compare notes on Mats. x ) 
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among his own kin, and in his 
own house. 

5 And he could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid 
his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them. 

é And She marvelled because 
of their unbelief. »And he went 
round about the villages, teach- 
ing. 

% FY 'And he called unto him 
the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two; 
and gave them power over un- 
clean spirits 5 

8 And commanded them that 
they should take nothing for 
their journey, save a staff only ; 
no scrip, no bread, no money in 
their purse: 

9 But *be shod with sandals ; 
and not put on two coats. 





‘F See Genesis 19, Matthew 13. 58; 
chapter 9, 23.——g Isaiah 59, 16.—A Matthew 
9.35; Luke 13, 22.-—i Matthew 10. 1; chapter 
3. 13, 14; Luke 9, 1.—-& Acts 12. 8. 
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10 } And he said unto them, In 
what place soever ye enter into 
a house, there abide till ye de 
part from that place. 

11 ™And whosoever shall not 
receive you, nor hear you, when 
ye depart thence, ?shake off the 
dust under your feet for a te> 
timony against them. Verily | 
say unto you, It shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom land Go- 
morrah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. 

12 And they went out, and 
preached that men should re- 
pent. 

13 And they cast out many dev- 
ils, °and anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them. 

14 PAnd king Herod heard of 
him ; (for his name was spread 
abroad;) and he said, That 

7 Matthew 10. 11; Luke®.4; 10. 7,3 —m Matt, 
10.14, 15; Luke 10, 10-12—~ Acts 13.51; 13. 6 


1 Gr. or.—o James 5. 14.— p Matthew Li. J 
Luke 9.7. 











8. A staff only—The caution in Mat- 
thew against two stuves, is part of the 
prohibition against extra provision. 
Some have ridiculed this mode of re- 
conciliation, as if contradictions in 
Seripture might be allowed in’such mi- 
nutie . They might as well say that 
it was ridiculous for our Lord to allow 
ane coat and forbid two. 

9. Be shod with sandals—They were 
to take no shoes, as being a special and 
more costly provision, but wear their 
ordinary sandals. 

10. There abide—As Luke more fully 
expresses it: ‘“Go not from house to 
house.” On this Dr. Thomson remarks: 

“The reason is very obvious to one 
acquainted withOriental customs. When 
a stranger arrives in a village or an én- 
campment, the neighbours, one after 
another, must invite him to eat with 
them. There is a strict etiquette about 
it, involving much ostentation and hy- 
pocrisy, and a failure in the due ob- 





servance of this system of hospitality 
is violently resented, and often leads to 
alienations and feuds among neighbours. 
It also consumes much time, causes 
unusual distraction of mind, leads to 
levity, and every way counteracts the 
success of a spiritual mission.” 

13. Anointed with oil many that were 
sick—See note on Matt. vi, 17. OW 
bore the same symbolic relit’on to the 
restoration of health of body and soal 
in these miracles that water did to 
spiritual purification of body and soul 
in baptism. Hence, in James v, 14> 
the elders in their miraculous cures 
were to anoint the sick with prayer. 
The Jews had the custom of anointing 
the sick with incantations. : 


§ 61.—Hyrop HEARS OF JESUS AND 
DESIRES TO SEE HIM, 14-16. (See 
notes ou Matt. xiv, 1, 2.) 

14, King Herod—Mark calls Herod king 

here in compliance with popular custo 


A. D. 31, 





John the Baptist was risen from 
the dead, and therefore mighty 
works do show forth themselves 
in him. 

15 4Others said, That it is 
Klias. And others said, That 
it is a prophet, or as one of the 
prophets. 

16 'But when Herod heard 
thereof, he said, It is John, 
whom I beheaded: he is risen 
from the dead. 

17 For Herod himself had sent 
forth and laid hold upon John, 
and bound him in prison for 
Herodias’ sake, his brother 
Philip’s wife; for he had mar- 
ried her. | 

18 For John had said unto 
Herod, *It is not lawful for 

_thee to have thy brother’s wife. 

19 Therefore Herodias had 2a 
quarrel against him, and would 
have killed him; but she could 
not: 

20 For Herod tfeared John, 
knowing that he was a just.:man 
and a holy, and ?observed him; 
and when he heard him, he did 
many things, and heard him 
gladly. 

21 "And when a convenient 
day was come, that Herod Yon 
his birthday made a supper to 
‘is lords, high captains, and 
chief estates of Galilee; 

22 And when the daughter of 
the said Herodias came in, and 

@ Matt. 16. 14; chap. 8. 23.—~+ Matt. 14.2; Luke 
3. 19.—s Lev. 18. 16; 20. 21.2 Or, an tmard 


grudg¢g2.—t Matt. 14.5; 21. 26,—3 Or, kept him. 
or, saved him.—zu Matt. 14. 6. —v Gen. 40. 20. 
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danced, and pleased Herod and 
them that sat with him, the king 
said unto the damsel, Ask of 
me whatsoever thou wilt, and I 
will give é thee. 

23 And he sware unto her, 
~ Whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
me, I will give it thee, unto the 
half of my kingdom. 

24 And she went forth, and 
said unto her mother, What 
shall Task? And she said, The 
head of John the Baptist. 

25 And she came in *straight- 
way with haste unto the king, 
and asked, saying, I will that 
thou give me by and by in a 
charger the head of John the 
Baptist. 

26 Y And the king was exceed- 
ing sorry; yet for his oath’s 
sake, and for their sakes which 
sat with him, he would not re- 
ject her. ; 

27 And immediately the king 
sent 4an executioner, and com- 
manded his head to be brought: 
and he went and beheaded him 
in the prison, 

28 And brought his head in a 
charger, and gave it to the 
damsel; and the damsel gave 
it to her mother. 

29 And when his discipley 
heard of it, *they came ard 
took up his corpse, and laid it 
in a tomb. 

30 * And the apostles gathered 





av Esther 5. 3, 6; 7. 2.—/©@ Proverbs 1. IC; 
Romans 3. 15.—y Matthew 14. 9.—-+1 Or, one af 
his guard.— 2 1 Kings 13. 29, 30; 2 Chronicles 
24.16; Acts 8. 2.——a Luke 9, 10. 





yet his true title of tetrarch is more 
accurately given by Matthew and Luke. 


§ 60.—DeEAtH OF JOHN THE Baptist, 
21--29. (See notes'cn Matt. xiv, 6-12.) 





§ 62.— Tne TWELVE RETURN, 30, 31. 
(Compare Luke ix, 10.) 


See note on Matt. xiv, 13; and the 
introductory note to Matt. xiv. 
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themselves together unto Jesus, 
and told him all things, both 


what they had done, and what. 


they had taught. 

31 >And he said unto them, 
Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place, and rest awhile: 
for ‘there were many coming 
and going, and they had no 
leisure so much as to eat. 

32 “And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privately. 

33 And the people saw them 
departing, and many knew him, 
and ran afoot thither out of all 
cities, and outwent them, and 
came together unto him. ; 

34 *And Jesus, when he came 
out, saw much people, and was 
moved with compassion toward 
them, because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd: 
and fhe began to teach them 
many things. 

35 And when the day was 
now far spent, his disciples came 
unto him, and said, This is a 
desert place, and now the time 
ts far passed : 

36 Send them away, that they 
may go into the country round 
about, and into the villages, and 
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buy themselves bread: for they 
have nothing to eat. 

37 He answered and said unto 
them, Give ye them to. eat. 
And they say unto him, "Shall 
we go and buy two hundred 
5pennyworth of bread, and give 
them to eat? 

38 He saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye? go and 
see. And when they knew, 
they say, ' Five, and two fishes. 

39 And he commanded them 
to make all sit down by com- 
panies upon the green grass. 

40 And they sat down in ranks, 
by hundreds, and by fifties. 

41 And when they had taken 
the five loaves and the two fish- 
es, he looked up to heaven, Jand 
blessed, and brake the loaves, 
and gave them to his disciples to 
set before them; and the two 
fishes divided he among them all. 

42 And ¥they did all eat, and 
were filled. : 

43 And they took up twelve 
baskets full of the. fragments, 
and of the fishes. 

44 And they that did eat of 
the loaves were about tive thou- 
sand men. é 





5 Matthew 14. 13.—e Chap. 3. 20.—d Matthew 
14. 15; —e Matthew 9.36; 14, 14S Luke 9, ll, 
g Matthew 41. 15: Luke 9 12.——A Numbers 
Il. 18, 22; 2 Kings 4. 43.—5 Gr. denurion. See 





* 63.—Five Tirousanp FED, 32-44, 
‘(See notes on Matt. xiv, 13-21.) 

33. Outwent them—That is, the peo- 
ple ran around the northern head of the 
lake, and outwent Jesus and his disci- 
ples so rapidly as to meet him at his 
Janding on the other shore. If Dr. 
Thomson's topography be right, it is 
vasy to see how this could be done. 
The course of the boat of Jesus was 
very much along the coast, and tho 





abe eS TP SE ee 
Matthew 18, 98.——i Matthew 14. 17; chap. 8. 5; 
Luke 9. 13; John 6. 5, &c. ; See Matthew 15, 34: 
chap. 8. 5.—j 1 Samuel 9.13; Matthew 26 24 
& Deuteronomy 8. 3; 2 Kings 4. 42, 





people from the cities on the north side 
could easily meet him by rapid move- 
ment at the other shore. If the route 
was directly across the lake it would 
have been ‘mpossible. 

41. Gave...his disciples to set before 
them—Here, according to the beautiful 
thought of Stier, we have the image of 
a true and holy tradition. God gives to 
his Son, his Son to his apostles, his ApoOs- 
tles to the people, the heavenly bread. 
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45 1And straightway he con- 
strained bis disciples to get into 
the ship, and to go to the other 
side before unto Bethsaida, 
while he sent away the people. 

46 And when he had sent 
them away, he departed into a 
mountain to pray. 

+7 ™And when even was come, 
the ship was in the midst of the 
sea, and he alone on the land. 

48 And he saw them * toiling 
in rowing; for the wind was 
contrary unto them: and about 
the fourth watch of the night 
he cometh unto them, walking 
upon the sea, and °would have 
passed by them. 

49 But when they saw him 
walking upon the sea, they sup- 


ee ee a ———— 


posed it had been a spirit, and 
cried out: 

50 For they all saw him, and 
were troubled. And immedi- 
ately he talked with them, and 
saith unto them, ? Be of good 
cheer: it is I; be not afraid. 

51 And he went up unto then 
into the ship; and the wind 
ceased: and they were sore 
amazed in themselves beyond 
measure, and wondered. 

52 For ‘they considered not 
the miracle of the loaves; for 
their "heart was hardened. 

53 *And when they had pass- 
ed over, they came into the land 
of Gennesaret, and drew to the 
shore. 

54 And when they were come 





_ 1 Matthew 14. 22-34; John 6. 17-21.—6 Or, 
- over against Bethsaidu.—m Matthew 14. 23; 
John 6. 16, 17.— Isaiah 54,11; Jonah 1. 13. 





45. Unto Bethsaida — Bethsaida is 
situated, according to the latest re- 
searches. on the two sides of the Jor- 
dan as it falls into the Lake of Gennes- 
aret. The Lord directs them in effect 
to touch at Bethsaida on their way to 
Capernaum. From the fact that Beth- 
suida is spoken of as sometimes being in 
Galilee and sometimes in Gaulanitis, it 
has been supposed, upon pure conjec- 
ture, that there were two Bethsaidas, 
as ig seen upon our map at the title- 
page. But it is better to consider the 
two as being a double Bethsaida on 
the opposite sides of the Jordan, being 
counterparts of each other. Thus it ap- 
pears upon our map at page 62. There 
would thus be one part in Galilee and 

.one int Gaulanitis. Dr. Thomson thus 
explains cae facts of this eventful night: 

* As the evening was coming on, Je- 
gus commanded the disciples to return 
nome to Cupernaum, while he sent the 
people away. They were reluctant to 
go and leave him alone in that desert 
place. To quiet their minds. he may 
have then told them to go on before to- 








o See Luke 24, 28. p Isaiah 43.2; John 2, 
19, 21.— gy Chapter 8, 17, 18.—~7 Chapter 8, 5: 
16. 14.——s Matthew ld. 34. 





SUS a AOE, 
ward Bethsaida, while he dismissed the 
crowd, promising to join them in the 
night, which he intended to do, and 
actually did, though in a manner very 
different from what they expected. In 
this state of anxiety, they endeavoured 
to keep near the shore between this and 
Bethsaida. But a violent wind beat off 
the boat, so that they were not able to 
make Bethsaida, nor even Capernaum, 
but were driven past both; and when 
near the plain of Gennesaret, at the 
northwest corner of the lake, Jesus 
came unto them walking upon the sea 
All this is topographically natural.” 

3 64.— JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA, 
45-56. (See notes on Matt. xiv, 
22-36.) 

Mark omits all mention of Peter’s at- 
tempt to walk upon the water. 

52. Their heart was hardenel—A 
clear passage in which obtuseness or 
unimpressibility of intellect is called 
hardness of heart; or at least the dull- 
ness of perception is attributed to the 
moral insensibility. 
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out of the ship, straightway 
they knew him, 

55 And ran through that 
whole region round about, and 
began to carry about in beds 
those that were sick, where they 
heard he was. 

56 And whithersoever he en- 
tered, into villages, or cities, or 
country, they laid the sick in 
the streets, and besought him 
that tthey might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment: 
and as many as touched *him 
were made whole. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HEN “came together unto 

him the Pharisees, and cer- 
tain of the scribes, which came 
from Jerusalem. 








 ¢ Matt, 9, 20; chap, 5. 27, 28; Acts 19, 12.—7 Or, é2. 
a Matt, 15, 1.-—1 Or, comumon, 
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2 And when they saw some 
of his disciples eat bread with 
'detiled, that is to say, with 
unwashen hands, they found 
fault. 

3 For the Pharisees, and all 
the Jews, except they wash 
their hands 2 oft, eat not, hold- 
ing the tradition of the elders. 
4 And when they come from 
the market, except they wash, 
they eat not. And many other 
things there be, which they 
have received to hold, as the 
washing of cups, and_ pots, 
brazen vessels, and of 3 tables. 

5 >Then the Pharisees and 
scribes asked him, Why walk 
not thy disciples according to 
the tradition of the elders, but. 
eat bread with unwashen hands? 





20r, diligently ; in the original, with the fiat. 
3 Or, Heds.—b Matthew 15, 2. 





CHAPTER VII. 

§ 66.—DEBATE WITH THE PHARISEES 
AND SCRIBES IN REGARD TO TRADI- 
TIONS, 1-23. (See notes on Matt. 
xv, 1-20.) 

1. Scribes, which came from Jerusalem 
—It does not certainly appear, as Ols- 
hausen remarks, whether the scribes 
from Jerusalem really belong to Jeru- 
salem, or are scribes of the north, just 
returned from the passover, full of the 
temper caught at Jerusalem, and ready 
to raise a dispute. 

2. Unwashen hands—This was not 
the matter of cleanliness, but of super- 
stitious purity. The Jews of Palestine 
at the present day wash, indeed, after 
the meal, because they have handled 
meat with their fingers, but they wash 
not, either for cleanliness or superstition, 
before the meal. According to the 
astern custom, they sometimes think 
it polite, as Dr. Thomson remarks, to 
present to the mouth of their guests 
a piece of food in fingers too dirty to 
bo agreeable to a Huropean taste. 





3. Wash their hands oft — Mark 
writes for Gentiles, and therefore ex- 
plains Jewish customs at some length. 
The word here rendered of¢ has received 
very variousinterpretations. It proper- 
ly signifies with the fists or clenched 
hand, and it describes the ceremonial 
mode of washing one hand with the 
other. . 

4, Eacept they wash-—That is, except 
they baptize. <A different word from 
the previous word rendered wash. So 
also in this verse the baptism of cups 
and pots, brazen vessels and tables. 
Tables — The Greek word thus trans- 
lated should be rendered couches; mean- 
ing the couches upon which they used 
to recline at meals. We cannot sup- 
pose these couches were wholly im- 
mersed in or under water, a process 
which would be very likely, if often 
performed, to be destructive to them 
We cannot but believe that these, lixe 
the “divers washings” mentioned by 
Saint Paul in Hebrews ix 10, were 
sprinklings or affusion. 
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6 He answered and said unto! 
them, Well hath Esaias prophe- 
sied of you hypocrites, as it is 
written, “This people honour- 
eth me with thezr lips, but their 
heart is far from me. 

7 Howbeit in vain “do they wor- 
ship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. 

8 For laying aside the com- 
mandment of God, ye hold the 
tradition of men, as the washing 
of pots and cups: and many 
other such like things ye do. 

9 And he said unto them, Full 
well ye ‘reject the command- 
ment of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition. 

10 For Moses said, ¢IIlonour 
thy father and thy mother; and, 
‘ Whoso curseth father or moth- 
er, let him die the death: 

11 But ye say, If a man shall 
say to his father or mother, Z¢ is 
®Corban, that is to say, a gift, 
hy whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me; he shall be free. 

12 And ye sufter him no more 
to do aught for his father or his 

nother ; 

13 Making the word of God of 
none effect through your tradi- 
tion, which ye have delivered: 
and many such like things do ye. 

14 §-" And when he had called 





all the people wnto him, lie said 
unto them, Hearken unto me ev- 
ery one of you, and understand : 

15 There is nothing from with- 
out a man, that entering into 
him can defile hin: but the 
things which come out of him, 
those are they that detilethe man. 

16 ‘If any man have ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

17 J And when he was entered 
into the house from the people, 
his disciples asked him concern. 
ing the parable. ¢ 

18 And he saith unto them, 
* Are ye so without understand- 
ing also? Do ye not perceive, 
that whatsoever thing from 
withott entereth into the man, 
it cannot defile him ; 

19 Because it entereth not into 
his heart, but into the belly, and 
gocth out into the dranght, 
purging all meats ? 

20 And he said, That which 
cometh out of the man, that de- 
fileth the man. 

21 '¥For from within, out of 
the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, murders, 

22 Thefts, covetousness, wick- 
edness, deceit, Jasciviousness, 
an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness : 








ec lsa. 29. 13; Matt. 15, 8.—d1 Sam. 12. 21; 
~ Mal. 3. 14; Titus 3.9; James 1. 26.—4 Or, frus- 
trais.—e Exod. 20. 12; Deut. 5. 16; Matt. 15, 4. 
T Exod, 21,17; Lev. 20.9; Prov. 20. 20, 


g Matt. 15, 5; 23, 18, —A Matt. 15, 10.—i Matt 
11. 15.—J Matt. 15. 15.—k Jeremiah 5. 4, 5 
John 3, 10; 1 Cor. 3. 2; Heb. 5. 11.—2 Gen. 
6. 5; & 21; Matt. 15. 19. 





6. Hsaias prophesied — Matthew (xv, 
6-8) gives these words in a different and 
more appropriate order. The quotation 
from the prophet naturally follows as a 
confirmation of the description which 
our Lord himself gives to the Pharisees 
to their face. It may be added that 
Mark shows himself not the mere copyist 





of Matthew, from the fact that he does 
not here, as sometimes, simply add some 
heightening expressions: but he adds 
words spoken by Jesus, and with: all the 
divine style of the Great Teacher, which 
are given by no other evangelist. 

17. Disciples usked — Through Peter 

22. An evil eye—An envious eye. 
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23 All these evil things come 
from within, and "defile the man. 

24 € 2And from thence he 
arose, and went into the bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon, and 
entered into a house, and would 
have no man know 7: but he 
could not be hid. 

25 For acertain woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean 
spirit, heard of him, and came 
and fell at his fect: 

26 The woman was a °Greek, 
a Syrophenician by nation; and 
she besought him that he would 
cast forth the devil out of her 
daughter. ; 

27 But Jesus said unto her, 
Let the children first be filled: 
for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast 7 
unto the dogs. 

28 And she answered and said 
unto him, Yes, Lord: yet the 


m1 Cor, 3, 17; Titus 1. 15; Jude §.——a Matt, 
15. 21.—4 Or, Gentile. 





§ 67.—HEALING OF THE SYROPHENT- 
cIAN WoMAN’S DAUGHTER, 24-30. 
(See notes on Matt. xv, 21-28.) 

§ 68:— HEALING DEAFNESS “AND In- 

PEDIMENT, 31-37, 

32. One that was deaf—Thiat had be- 
come so since his birth and learning to 
speak. An impediment in his speech— 
A defect of utterance, as some think, 
which had grown upon him from not 
hearing his own voice, as is often the 
case. Jt was more probably a tongue 
tie in addition to his deafrless, as ap- 
pears by the description of the cure in 
verse 35. 

33. Took him aside—In_ performing 
his miracles our Lord used various 
modes of manifesting his putting forth 
his divine efficiency, representing to our 
external senses that secret act of power 
which the sense cannot see. Of course 
some external sigu was needed to show 
+0 others that the result really proceeded 








dogs under the table eat of the 
children’s crumbs. 

29 And he said unto her, For 

this saying go thy way; the 
devil is gone out of thy daugh- 
ter. 
30 And when she was come 
to her house, she found the 
devil gone out, and her dangh. 
ter laid upon the bed. 

31 F °And again, departing 
from the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, he came unto the sea of 
Galilee, through the midst of 
the coasts of Decapolis. 

32 And Pthey bring unto hin 
one that was deaf, and had an 
impediment in his speech; and 
they beseech him to put his 
hand upon him. 

33 And he took him aside from 
the multitude, and put his fin- 
gers into his ears, and “he spit, 
and touched his tongue ; 








o Matt. 15. 29.—gp Matt. 9, 32; Luke 11. 14. 
q Chap. 8. 23; John 9, 6. 


from his will, and that the causation 
really went out from his person to accom- 
plish the thing. Sometimes he spoke a 
word directing the thing to take place. 
Sometimes he put forth his hand. We 
anointed a blind man’s eye with moist- 
ened clay, and sent him to Siloam. 
These variations of methods, all pos- 
sessing no virtue in themselves, served 
to show the absoluteness of the de- 
pendence upon his simple will. 

From a great variety of miracles 
Mark seems to select this one on ac- 
count of the number of significant sigus 
used. Onur Lord took him apart from 
the rest to signalize him out as the ob- 
ject of miracle; he put his fingers into 
its ears to mark the tympanum that 
was to be quickened; he spit and touch- 
ed his tongue to show that its stiffened 
muscles must be lubricated into limber- 
ness ; he looked up to heaven to indicate 
that the source of power was Gol; ho 
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34 And looking up to heaven, 
‘he sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. 

35 ‘And straightway his ears 
_ Were opened, and the string of 
his tongue was ioosed, and he 
spake plain. 

36 And "he charged them that 
tney should tell no man: but 
the more he charged them, so 
mach the more a great deal they 
published 7 ; 

37 And were beyond measure 
astonished, saying, ‘Ife hath 
done all things well: he maketh 
both the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to speak. 


CILAPTER VIII. 


N those days *the multitude 
bemg very great, and having 
nothing to eat, Jesus called his 


» Chap. 6, 41; John 11. 41; 17. 1.—s John 11. 
83, 38.1 Isa. 35.5, 6; Matt. 11, 5,—2 Chap. 5. 43. 
v Gen, 1, 31.—a Matt. 15. 32; Mark 6. 34. 
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disciples ewnto hinz, and saith: 
unto them, 

2 I have »compassion on the 
multitude, because they have 
now been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat: 

3 And if I send them away 
fasting to their own houses, 
they will ‘faint by the way: 
for divers of them came from 
far. 

4 And his disciples answered 
him, From whence can a man 
satisfy these men with bread 
here in the wilderness ? 

5 "And he asked them, How 
many loaves have ye? And 
they said, Seven. 

6 And he commanded the 
people to sit down ,on the 
ground: and he took the seven 
loaves, and gave thanks, and 

b Psalm 145. 8; Hebrews 2. 17; 4. 15; 5. 2 


¢c Isaiah 60. 3,.4; Matthew 9, 36.—d Matthew 
15. 34. See chapter 6. 38. 











spoke the word to mark that the effect 
was instant in tame upon the command. 
Mark details the whole with great 
minuteness, and the word Aphphatha is 
no doubt the very Syro-Chaldaic word 
used by our Lord. See on chap. v, 41. 

34. Looking up to heaven—He there- 
by declares that it is by no earthly or 
demoniac power that he performs this 
work, but by his oneness with the Fa- 
ther in heaven. Sighed—Hither a deep 
aspiration to God, or a sigh for the 
woes which it is his mission to com- 
passionate. Ephphatha— Here, as in 
the case of the words “Talitha cumi,” 
which pierced the dead ear of the maid- 
en, Mark preserves the very word in the 
very language uttered. These words, 
which were impregnated with a power 
to pierce the unhearing, he thinks, are 
memorable words. The tradition of 
the Church had preserved them to him, 
and he deems them worthy to be pre- 
served in tho true written tradition of 
the Chureh of all ages. Memorable: 





words they are, reminding us of those 
dread tones which shall pierce the ears 
of a slumbering race and wake it to a 
final resurrection. 

35. The string of his tongue was loosed 
—This cannot be well understood in 
a metaphorical sense, and therefore 
clearly shows that it was a case of a 
fettering membrane upon the tongue. 

36. Tell no man—The palace of Herod 
at Cesarea Philippi was not distant, 
and mercy and miracle must in this 
guilty world work in secret. 

37. He hath done all things well— 
There is not, as some commentators 
seem to think, any intended allusion 
here to the sanction passed by the Crea- 
tor upon his own works as being very 
good. Gen. i, 31. But the present words 
are none the less asignificant echo. For 
the works of the new creation, like those 
of the old, are indeed very good, and all 
things done well. Both the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak—As is showa in 
the case af the single person now saved. 
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brake, and gave to his disciples 
to set before them, and they 
did set. them before the people. 

7 And they had a few small 
fishes: and ¢he blessed, and 
commanded to set them also 
before them. 

S§ So they did eat and were 
filled: fand they took up of the 
broken meat that was left seven 
baskets. 

9 And they that had eaten 
were about four thousand: and 
he sent them away. 

10 G And &straightway he 
entered into a ship with his dis- 
ciples, and came into the parts 
ot Dalmanutha. 

1t "And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question 
with him, seeking of him a sign 
from heaven tempting him. 

12 And he sighed deeply in 
his spirit, and saith, Why doth 
this generation seek after a sign? 
verily I say unto you, There 
shall no sign be given unto this 
generation. 





é Matt. 14.19; chap. 6.41 ——/1 Kings 17. 14, 16; 
2 Kings 4. 2, 7.—g Matt. 15.39. A Matt, 12.38; 
16. 1; John 6, 30.— i Psalm 81, 12; Jer. 23. 33; 








13 And the left them, and 
entering into the ship again 
departed to the other side. 

14 F i Now the disciples had 
forgotten to take bread, neither 
had they in the ship with them 
more than one loaf. 

15 And he charged them, 
saying, Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, and 
of the leaven of Herod. 

16 And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, Jé¢ zs | be- 
cause we have no bread. 

17 And when Jesus knew 7, 
he saith unto them, Why reason 
ye, because ye have no bread ? 
™perceive ye not yet, neither 
understand ? have ye your heart 
yet hardened ? 

18 Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not? 
and do ye not remember? — 

19 "When I brake the five 
loaves among five thousand, 
how many baskets full of frag: 
ments took ye up? They say 
unto him, Twelve. 

Hos. 4.17; 9. 12,—J Matt. 16. 5.—k Matt. 16.6; 
Luke 12. 1.) Matt. 16, 72 Chap, 3. 5:6. 52, 
nm Matt. 14. 20: chap. 6.43; Luke 9.17; John 6, 13, 








CHAPTER VIIT. 

§ 69.—Tue FEEDING THE Four Ti10vU- 
SAND, 1-9. (See notes on Matt. xv, 
32-38.) 

8. Meat—This word is used in its old 

Engtish sense and significs food. 

19. Dalmanutha—The situation of 
this place is not at the present day 
known, but commentators have located 
is on the west side of the lake, near 
the town of Magdala, mentioned in 
Matthew xv. 39; and Dr. Thomson 
found a Dalhamia on the Jordan, a 
little town south of the lake, which be 
is inclined to believe to be this Dalma- 
nutha, See map at page 62. There 
would then be no contradiction between 





Matthew and Mark. Our Saviour may 
have gone by ship to Dalhamia, as 
Mark would then. say, and thence to 
Magdala. In that case Matthew simply 
mentions the place to which our Lord 
went before he left the ship, and the 
conversation with the Jews in regaid 
to the sign. 


§ 70.—Tue DEMAND For A Si@y, 11-13. 
(See notes on Matt. xvi, 1-4.) 


§ 71.—Tue LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES, 
13-21. 

13. To the other side—That is, from 
Dalmanutha or Magdala he reerosses to 
Butaiha, on the northeast side. 

See notes on Matt. xvi, 5-12. 
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20 And °when the seven 
among four thousand, how 
many baskets full of fragments 
took ye up? And they said, 
Seven. 

21 And he said unto them, 
Elow is it that Pye do not un- 
derstand ? 

22 | And he cometh to Beth- 
saida; and they bring a blind 


-man unto him, and besought 


him to tonch him, 

23 And he took the blind man 
by the hand, and Jed him out 
of the town; and when “che 
had spit on his eyes, and put 
his hands upon hin, he asked 
him if he saw aught. 

24 And he looked up, and 
said, I see men as trees, walk- 

g. 


25 After that he put Aés hands 
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again upon his eyes, and made 
him look up; and he was re- 
stored, and saw every man 
clearly. 

26 And he sent him away te 
his house, saying, Neither gu 
into the town, ‘nor tell zt to 
any in the town. 

27.4 *And Jesus went ont, 
and. his disciples, into the towns 
of Cesarea Philippi: and by the 
way he asked his disciples, say- 
ing unto them, Whom do men 
say that I am ? 

28 And they answered, tJohn 
the Baptist: but some say, 
Elias; and others, One of the 
prophets. 

29 And he -saith unto them, 
But whom say ye that I am? 
And Peter answereth and saith 
unto him, ? Tho art the Christ. 





o Matt. 15. 87; ver. 8.——~ Chap. 6. 5£; ver. 17. 
@q Chap. 7,.33.—7 Matt. 8 4; chap. 5. 43. 


§ 72,.—GRADUAL CURING OF THE BLIND 
Man, 22-26. 
This miracle is related by. Mark 
alone. 

°22. A blind man—It is clear from 
verse 24 that he had not been born 
blind.  Besouglit him to touch him— 
There was evidently no doubt on their 
part that a touch from our Lord would 
do the deed. 

23. Spit on his eyes—See notes on 
chapter vii, 33. Asked him if he saw 
aught—Our Lord in this whole process 
of half curing and then wholly curing, 
shows that the result is completely at 
his command. He can, as at some times, 
perform the work without word or sign ; 
at otners with an instantaneous word; 
at others still with a word and sign; 
and fiually, as here, with word and sign, 
urresting the completion as he pleases. 
Disease shall start, and depart forth- 
with. or go by lingering delays, as he 
permits. : 

24. Men as trees, walking—Lad the | 

Vor ‘ J.— Sn 





& Matt. 16. 18; Luke 9, 18,——¢ Matt, 14. 2 
vu Matt, 16. 16; John 6, 695 11. 27, 





man been born blind he would not have 
recognized either men or trees as such. 
One who has received his sight for the 
first time would. not know a circle 
from a square, or identify any visible 
form as being what he had heretofore 
known. 

26. Nor tell tt to any tn the town—Any 
man residing in the town. Very pro- 
bably. there was at this time a special 
suspicion existing of the authorities in 
regard to Jesus. Herod Philip (resi- 
dent so near as Cesarea Philippi) may 
have been in Bethsaida. This supposi- 
tion would account both for Jesus tak- 
ing the man out of the’town and fur 
this prohibition to tell any man in it. 


§ 73.—Tie Apostolic INAUGURATION 
AY CESAREA Puitippt, 27-30; Mats 
xvi, 13-21. 

27. And Jesus went out—From Beth- 

saida. Towns of Cesarea—The hamlets 

near the city. It does not appear that 
our Lord went into the city itself. 
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30 ¥And he chirged them that 


they should tell no man of him. 


31 And Whe began to teach 
them, that the Son of man must 
suffer many things, and be re- 
jected of the elders, and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise 
again. ; 

32 And he spake that saying 
openly. And Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him. 

33 But when he had turned 
nbout and looked on his disci- 
ples, he rebuked Peter, saying, 
Get thee behind me, Satan: for 
thon savourest not the things 
that be of God, but the things 
that be of men. 

34 F And when he had called 
the people wnto him with his 
disciples also, he said unto them, 
* Whosoever will come after me, 
let him ¥deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. 

35 For *whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s, the same 
shall save it. 

36 For what shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? 

37 Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ? 

“9 Matt. 16, 90, 20 Matt, 16, 21; 17.22; Luke 
2 22.—4@ Matt. 10. 38; 16. 24; Luke 9 23; 14. 27, 


v Kom. 6.é€ §& i8: 1 Cor. 4.9 13; Phil, 3. 10. 
dcbn 12, 25. «f Matt. 10.38; Luke 9. 27; 12. 9. 





38 ® Whosoever _ therefure 
>shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words, in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ND he said unto them, 
@Verily I say unto you, 
That there be some of them 
that stand here, which shall not: 
taste of death, till they have 
seen >the kingdoin of God come’ 
with power. _ 

2 ¥ ©And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and leadeth 
them up into a high mountain 
apart by themselves: and he 
was transfigured before them. 

3 And his raiment became 
shining, exceeding ‘*white as 
snow: so as no fuller on earth 
can white them. 

4 And there appeared unto 
them. Elias with Moses: and 
they were talking with Jesus. 

5 And Peter answered and 
said to Jesus, Master, it is good 
for us to be here: and let us 
make three tabernacles ; one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias. 

b Rom, 1, 16; 2 Tim. 1.3; 2.12—a Matt. 16 28 
Luke 9, 27,—6 Matt. 24. 30; 25. 31; Luke 22 18 


e Matthew 17. 1; Luke 9, 28—-d Daniel 7 9; 
Matthew 28, 3, 





§ 74 —PREDICTIONS OF IIS OWN StF- 
FERING, AND ULTIMATE COMING TO 
JUDGE THE WORLD. 31-38. (See notes 
ou Matt. xvi, 21-28.) 

34. When he had called the people— 

The people were to hear this lesson, al- 

though they had not heard of the pre- 


vious scent witli the disciples on whieh | 


it was founded For. according to Mat: 
thew, and in strict force of connection, 
it was addressed mainiy to the disciples. 

38. Sen of man...when he cometh— 
For both the Son of man and the sons 
of men are going to the judgment dav. 
He is to s’t on the throne, and they to 
stand before it. 


A.D 32 


6 For he wist not what to say ; 
for they were sore afraid. 

7 And there was a cloud that 
overshadowed them: and a 
voice came out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son: 
hear him. 

8 And suddenly, when they 
had looked round about, they 
saw no man any more, save Je- 
sus only with themselves. 

9 *And as they came down 
from the mountain, he charged 
them that they should tell no 
man what things they had seen, 
till the Son of man were risen 
trom the dead. 

10 And they kept that saying 
with themselves, questioning 
one with another what the ris- 
ing from the dead should mean. 

11 GY And they asked him, 
saying, Why say the scribes 
‘that Elias must first come ? 

12 And he answered and told 
them, Elias verily cometh first, 
and restoreth all things; and 
Show it is written of the Son of 
man, that he must suffer many 
things, and "be set at nought. 

13 But I say unto you, That 
' lias is indeed come, and they 
have done unto him whatsoever 


é Matt. 17. 9.——f Mal. 4. 5; Matt. 17. 19. 
g Psalm 22. 6; Isaiah 53. 2, &c.; Daniel 9. 26. 
f@ Luke 28, 11; Phil. 2. 7——é Matt. 11. 14; 17. 12; 
Luke 1. 17.—4 Matt. 17. 14; Luke 9, 37. 


CILAPTER IX. 


§ 75 —TuE TRANSFIGURATION, 2-13. 
(See notes on Matt. xvii, 1-13.) 


6. He wist not—He knew not. The 
verb wist comes from the old English 
to wit. It is cognate with the words 
wit and wisdom. 

10. Should mean—Will he literally 

- die, or is it a figure of speech? If fig- 
urative, what dees it mean? If real, 
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they listed, as it is written of 
him. 

14 {| * And when he came to 
his disciples, he saw a great 
multitude about them, and the 
scribes questioning with them. 

15 And straightway all the 
people, when they beheld him, 
were greatly amazed, and run- 
ning te Aim saluted him. 

16 And he asked the scribes, 
What question ye ! with them? 

17 And ' one of the multitude 
answered and said, Master, I 
have brought unto thee my son, 
which hath a dumb spirit ; 

18 And wheresoever he taketh 
him, he ?teareth him: and he 
foameth, and gnasheth with his 
teeth, and pineth away: and J 
spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out; and they 
could not. 

19 He answereth him, and 
saith, ™O faithless generation, 
how long shall I be with you? 
how long shall I suffer you? 
bring him unto me. 

20 And they brought him 
unto him: and "when he saw 
him, straightway the spirit tare 
him; and he fell on the grow.d, 
and wallowed foaming. 


10r, among yourselves ?—1 Matt.17.17; Luke 
9, 38.—2 Or, dusheth him.—m Neut. 82. 20 
Psalm 78, 6, 8, 22; John 20, 27; Hebrews 3. 16, 12 
m Chap. 1. 26; Luke 9. 42. 








why should it take place, and what will 
become of us? Will he truly rise again? 
What if he should not? What then 
becomes of his past miracles and teach- 
ings? And how are we to explain this 
dazzling transfiguration? It is won- 
derful how completely the crucilixion of 
Jesus swept from the disciples’ minds 
all hope of his resurrection, so that 
they could scarce believe it when it took 
place. See notes on chapter xvi, L(, 11 
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21 And he asked his father, 
How long is it ago since this 
came unto him? And he said, 
Of'a child. 

22 And ofttimes it hath cast 
him into the fire, and into the 
waters, to destroy him: but if 
thou canst do any thing, have 
compassion on us, and help us. 

23 Jesus said unto him, °If 
thou canst believe, all things ave 
pessible to him that believeth. | 

24 And straightway the father 
of the child cried out, and said 





o Matt. 17. 20; chap. 11. 23; Luke 17. 6; 
John 11. 40. 


§ 76.—HEALING THE CHILD POSSESSED 


or A DEAF AND DuMmB Denon, 14-29. 
(See notes on Matt. xvii, 14-21.) 
22. If thou canst do—The father has 
hopes, but not strong faith. He knows 
this to be a most inveterate case. He 
has heard the revilings of the scribes, 
and is still watched by their sharp, sar- 
eastic faces. He has heard of Jesus’s 
power—he has perhaps seen it dis- 
played; but that it can reach this case, 
alter the plain failure of his disciples, is 
hard, and perhaps too good to believe. 

23. Jf thow canst believe—An echo of 
the man’s expression, Jf thow canst do 
anything. The man had evidenee which 
required him to have and to use a prop- 
er amount of faith. As God does not 
require our first faith without giving 
us a first evidence, so our Lord first 
gaye prior evidence of his divinity in 
order to create a first faith. But when 
that was done, the condition of the ex- 
ercise of faith was an inexorable de- 
mand. OurLord thus performed, as we 
may say, two classes of miracles. 

All things are possible to him that be- 
licveth—When our Lord says “all 
things,” we are to understand what 
classes of things he is speaking of, in 
which he includes all, And the condi- 
tion (“to him that believeth”) belongs 
not to every rash and presumptuous 
belief that the mind, not in communion 
with God, may conjure up. The belief 








with tears, Lord, I believe; 
Phelp thou mine unbelief. 

25 When Jesus saw that the 
people came running together, 
he rebuked the foul spirit, say- 
ing unto him, Z’how dumb and 
deaf spirit, I charge thee, come 
out of him, and enter no more 
into him. 

26 And the spirit cried, and 
rent him sore, and came out ot 
him: and he was as one dead; 
insomuch that many said, IIe is 
dead. 


p Eph, 2, 8: Puil. 1. 20; 2 Thess, 1. 3, 11; 
Ieb. 12.2: 








and the grant to prayer of which Jesus 
speaks belong perhaps to the world in 
which he speaks, namely, the religious 
and spiritual world. And the belief of 
which he speaks is that faith of which 
God grants the power. All things with- 
in its sphere are possible to that faith; 
for God will not grant power to faith for 
things which he will not make possible. 

24. Lord, I believe; help thou amine 
unbeltef—Surely, the Spirit of God must 
have prompted words so wise and so 
suited to his case. I belicye with all 
the strength I haye; give me more 
strength that my faith may be more 
complete. And his faith was thus 
strong as could be required, and strong 
enough to empower Jesus to grant him 
the fulness of the blessing. 

25. The people came running together 
—They had betore run forward to him 
They now crowded around in close 
circle to witness the expected miracle. 
Rebuked the foul spirit—The words were 
not directed to the child, nor to his dis- 
ease; but to the spirit that possessed 
the child and produced the disease. 
Dumb and deaf—Not that the spirit was 
dumb and deaf; for it is plain that he 
heard Jesus, and that he evted when 
driven from the child. 

26. Rent him—Wrenched him around 
the space, as if struggling in the act 
of throwing the child off from his po- 
sition, As ene dead—Not ouly pros 
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27 But Jesus took him by the 

hand, and lifted him up; and he 
‘arose. 
28 4And when he was come 
1ato the house, his disciples 
asked him privately, Why could 
not we cast him out? ~ 

29 And he said unto them, 
This kind can come forth by 
nothing, but by prayer and 
fasting. 

30 GY And they departed 
thence, and passed through 
Galilee; and he would not that 
any man should know 7. 

31 "For he taught his disciples, 
and said unto them, The Son of 
man is delivered into the hands 
of men, and they shall kill him ; 
and after that he is killed, he 
shall rise the third day. 

32 But they understood not 
that saying, and were afraid to 
ask him. 

33 4 ‘And he came to Caper- 
naum: and being in the house 
he asked them, What was it 


that ye disputed among your- 
selves by the way ? 

34 But they held their peace: 
for by the way they had dis- 
puted among themselves, who 
should be the greatest. - 

85 And he sat down, and call 
ed the twelve, and saith unto 
them, tIf any man desire to be 
first, the same shall. be last of 
all, and servant of all. 

86 And "he took a child, and 
set him in the midst of them 
and when he had taken him in 
his arms, he said unto them, 

37 Whosoever shall receive 
one of such children in my 
name, receiveth me; and Y who- 
soever shall receive me, re- 
ceiveth not me, but him that 
sent me. 

38 4 “And John answered him, 
saying, Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and 
he followeth not us; and we 
forbade him, because he follow- 
eth not us. 





gq Matthew 17, 19.—r Matthew 17. 22; Luke 
9. 44.——s Matthew 18. 1; Luke 9. 46; 22, 24, 
t Matthew 20, 26, 27; chapter 10. 43. 


w Matthew 18,2; chapter 10. 16.—o Matthew 
10. 49; Luke 9. 48; 10. 16; John 12. 44; 13. 20, 
w Numbers 11, 28; Luke , 49. : 





{rated by the convulsions, but left in 
complete exhaustion and apparent life- 
lessness. 

27. Jesus took him by the hand—Jesus 
now, in the place of the diabolical life, 
bestows upon him a true vitality which 
is at once natural and supernatural. 


§ 71.—JESUS AGAIN FORETELLS HIS 
SUFFERINGS AND HIS RESURRECTION, 
30-32. (See note on Matt. xxii, 23.) 

39. And were afraid to ask him—Our 

Lord did not encourage bold questions 

on their part in regard to this matter. 

He develops the truth in his own way 

gradually, as he sees their minds pre- 

pared for it. It is not until the pass- 
over supper that they fully feel that he 
is to leave them by death. And not 





even then is their faith so strong that 
they are prepared for an immovable 
faith in his resurrection. See on ver. 10 


§ 79.—HUMILITY ILLUSTRATED BY THR 
Curtp—TueE Dispossessor OF DEM 
ONS WHO FOLLOWETH NOT WITH US 
33-50. (Compare notes on Matt 
xviii, 1-5.) 

38. Casting out devils in thy name— 
Among the many who were favoured 
with our Lord’s ministry, there was, it 
seems, one at any rate who had true 
faith in him to so high a degree as to be 
able, though not an apostle, to work 
miracles. Followeti not us— He pro- 
bably had received no regular cpen 
commission from Christ to preach or 
work miracles. 
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39 But Jesus said, Forbid him 
not: *for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of 
me. : 

40 For Yhe that is not against 
us is on our part. 

41 *For whosoever shall give 
you a cup of water to drink in 
my name, because ye belong 
to Christ, verily I say unto you, 
he shall not lose his reward. 

42 *And whosoever shall. of- 
fend one of these little ones 
that believe in me, it is better 
for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea. 

43 »And if thy hand ?offend 
thee, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, 


than having two hands to go 
into hell, into the fire that never 
shall be quenched : 

44 °Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. 
45 And if thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off: it is better for thee 
to enter halt into life, than hav- 
ing two feet to be cast into hell, 
into the fire that never shall be 
quenched : 

46 Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. 
47 And if thine eye ‘offend 
thee, pluck it out: it is better 
for thee to enter into the king- 
dom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into 
hell fire: 

48 Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 





w 1 Cor, 12. 3.——y See Matt. 12. 30.— z¢ Matt. 
10, 42.— Matt: 18. 6; Luke 17. 1.— Deut. 13. 6; 





Matt. 5. 29; 18. 8.— Or, earse thee to offend 
¢ Isaiah 66, 24.—4 Or, cause thee to offend, 





39. That can lightly speak evil of me 
—If he uses my name he must believe 
that mine is a divine name. If he can 
work wonders by it, his faith must be 
both true and great. If God enable 
him to perform miracles, the divine obli- 
gation is upou him. He therefore can- 
uot speak contemptuously of the name 
by faith in which he achieves miracles 
of merey. He will never pronounce I 
ain an impostor, or join the scribes in 
saying that I cast out devils through 
the prince of devils. 

It cannot be denied that this furnish- 
es a strong reproof to bigots who are 
ready to deny the Christian or the 
churchly name to those who are not 
of their own organization. Where those 
who differ from us do not endanger the 
fundamentals of repentance towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
we must be very cautious how we /or- 
bid them because they follow not us. 
We may love our own doctrines, dis- 
cipline, tisages, and denomination, we 
may defend them at the proper time 
with firmness and boldness; but let us 


not be unjust to the piety and the zeal 
in the cause of Christ and the good 
of mankind, which exist in other de- 
nominations of Christians. 

40. He that is not against us—-Every 
expeller of demons that works separ- 
ately from us must be held to be on 
our part, unless he is against us. He 
who thus is not against us is on our 
side. 

41. Give you a cup of water—See note 
on Matt. x, 42. 

42, 43. Consult our notes on Matt. 
xviii, 6. 

43. The fire that never shall be quench- 
ed—Our Lord gives a stronger expres 
sion than Isaiah Ixvi, 24, presents. 
It is not simply ‘shall not be quench- 
ed,” but “never” shall be quenched, 
This carries the thought far beyond the 
mere temporal fires of Hinnom, even to 
that unquencnable fire for which he 
uses the fire of Hinnom as a figure. 
Jesus repeats the expressiou with great 
solemnity thrice, as if to show that the 
highest possible meaning was to be 
attributed to his word, 
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49 For every one shall be salt- 
ed with fire, “and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt. 

50 *Salt zs good: but if the 

alt have lost his saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it? 
‘Ilave salt in yourselves, and 
*have peace one with another. 


CHAPTER X. 


{= *he arose from thence, 
and cometh into the coasts 
of Judea by the farther side of 
Jordan: and the people resort 
unto him again; and, as he was 
wont, he taught them again. 

2 { »And the Pharisees came 
to him, and asked him, Is it 





d Lev. 2.13; Ezek. 42. 24.—e Matt. 5.13; Luke 
14. 34.—/ Eph. 4. 29; Col. 4.6.—g Rom. 12. 18; 
14. 19; 2 Cor, 13.11; Heb. 12. 14.——a@ Matt. 19. 1; 





49, Salted with fire—As salt, from its 
antiseptic qualities, was an ancient em- 
olem of purification, so salted here is 
equivalent to purified, and ‘“ salted with 
fire” is equivalent to “ purified with fire.” 
Now every one (who is purified) is in- 
deed purified by the fire of the Spirit 
of God. See note on Matthew iii, 11. 
And that same fire of God’s holiness 
which purifies the saint, constitutes the 
penal fire of the obdurate sinner, so 
that the essential base of the fire in 
verses 48 and 49 is the same. The 
particle for connects verse 49. with 
verse 47, and shows that the severity 
of the purgation which is expressed by 
fire here is the same as that expressed 
py cutting off in thé previous verses. 
Undergo this purgative severity of 
cutting off and plucking out all the 
members of sin, for it is by this severe 
and fiery ordeal that we are purified, 
as a meat offering is purified by salt. 
And every sacrifice shall be salted with 
sait—The Greek word for and might bet- 
ter be rendered as. There is a com- 
parison thus introduced. Every soul 
is purified with fire as every sacrifice 
is salted with salt. See Lev. ii, 13. 


lawful for a man to put away 
his wife? tempting him. 

3 And he answered and said 
unto them, What did Moses 
command you? 

4 And they said, “Moses suf- 
fered to write a bill of divorce- 
ment, and to put er away. 

5 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, For the hard- 
ness of your heart he wrote you 
this precept. 

6 But from the beginning of 
the creation ¢God made them 
male and female. 

7 ¢For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife ; 


John 10. 40; 11. 7, ——0 Matt. 19. 3.——<e Deut, 24, 1 
Matt. 5. 31; 19. 7.——d Gen. 1. 27; 5, 2.——e Gen. 
2. 24; 1 Cor. 6. 16; Eph. 5. 31. 


50. Salt ts good— Whether it be a 
natural or a spiritual element, it is a 
good creation of God. As the natural 
substance is excellent, so it is the right- 
ful symbol of spiritual excellence. Jf ' 
the salt have lost his saltness—See notes 
on Matthew v, 12. Have salt in your- 
selves—Let the emblem of active, sharp 
purity, symbolised by salt, be in you. 
There is something of sharpness in the 
reformatory spirit, which is felt to be 
acrid and unpleasant by those who need 
the benefit of it. Nevertheless this 
does not excuse us from the possession 
of the element. And hae peace—Let 
your purity, and your purifying ele 
ment, with all its sharpness, be charac- 
terized by the spirit of love. So in the 
East salt is the emblem of fidelity and 
friendship. To eat salt with a man 
and then be his enemy is the height of 
treachery. The same salt which is an 
element of purity, is also an emblem of 
peace and perpetuity. 


CHAPTER X. 
§ 103.—JESUS HAVING LEFT GALILEE, IN 
PERFA, DISCUSSES THE LAW OF MAR+ 
RIAGE.. (See notes on Matt. xix, 1--12.) 
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8 And they twain shall be one| 16 And he took them up in his 


flesh: so then they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. 

9 What ‘therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 

10 And in the house his disci- 
pes asked him again of the 
saine matter. 

11-And he saith unto, them, 
8’ Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery against her. 

12 And if a woman shall put 
away her husband, and be mar- 
ricd to another, she committeth 
adultery. ; 

13 4 *And they brought 
young children to him, that he 
should tonch them; and his 
disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. 

14 But when Jesus saw 7, he 
was much displeased, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little ehil- 
dren to come unto me, and for- 
id them not: for ‘of such is 
the kingdom of God. 

15 Verily [say unto you,) Who- 
soever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God asa little child, he 
shall not enter thercin. 


arms, put /és hands upon them, 
and blessed them. . 

17 & *And when he was gone 
torth into the way, there came 
one running, and kneeled to him, 
and asked him, Good. Master, 
what shall I do that J may in. 
herit eternal life? 

18 And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that 
is, God. 

19 Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, !Do not commit 
adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Defraud not, Honour thy father 
and mother. 

20 And he answered and 
said unto him, Master, all 
these have I observed from my 
youth. 

21 Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest : go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have ™treasure in heaven: 
and come, take up thy cross, and 
follow me. 

22 And he was sad at that 





SF Rom. 7, 1.3; 1 Cor. 7. 10.—g Matt. 5. 323; 19.9; 
Luke 16.18; Rom.7.3; 1Cor. 7. 10, 1).—kz Exod. 
19. 9; Deut, 31. 12; Joel 2. 16; Matt. 19,13; Luke 


18, 15,—4 1 Cor. 14, 20; 1 Pet. 2. 2.—j Matt. 18. 9, 
k Matt. 19.16; Luke 18, 18.—2 Ex. 20; Rom. 12.3. 
m Matt. 6. 19, 20; 19.21; Luke 12. 23; 16. 9, 





12. Jf a woman—By the Mosaic law 
the woman seems to have had no legal 
right to divorce her husband. Yet sev- 
eral instances appear in Jewish history, 
of a woman’s abandoning her husband 
and marrying another during the first 
nusband’s life; nor does there seem to 
have been any law to punish such wiek- 
edness. Jesus virtually puts both sexes 
on a level in the Christian dispensation. 
Neither has a right to divorce for other 
Cause than unchasteness, and neither, 
so divorced, has a right to marry again. 





§ 104.—Tne Briessinc or Youna 
CHILDREN, 13-16. (See notes on Matt. 
xix, 13-15, and Luke xviii, 15.) 

13. Touch then—In accordance, with the 

Old Testament custom. Gen. xlvii,. 14. 

He should lay his right hand on them and 

pray the divine benediction upon them. 


§ 105.—Possipimity or A Rico May’s 
BEING SAVED, 17-31. (See notes ou 
Matt xix, 23-30.) 

§ 106.—His StUFreRINGS AGAIN FORB- 
TOLD, 32-34. (Sve on Matt. xx, 17-19) 


A. D. 32. 
saying, and went away gneyed: 
for he had great possessions. 

23 4 » And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his disci- 
ples, How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kin 
dom of God! 

24 And the disciples were as- 
tonished at his words. But Je 
sus answereth again, and saith 
unto them, Children, how hard 
is it for them °that trust in rieh- 
es to enter into the kingdom 
of God! 

25 It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God. 

26 And they were astonished 
out of measure, saying among 
themselves, Who then can be 
“saved ? 

27 And Jesus looking upon 
them saith, With men 7 és 
impossible, but not with God: 
for P with God all things are 
possible. 

28 F 4Then Peter began to say 
unto him, Lo, we have left all, 
and have followed thee. 

29 And Jesus answered and 
said, Verily I say unto you, 
There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
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father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, 
and the gospel’s, 7 

30 ™But he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sis- 
ters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions ; 
and in the world to come eter 
nal life. 

31 *But many that are first 
shall be last; and the last first. 

32 4.'And they were in the 
way going up to Jerusalem; and 
Jesus went before them: and 
they were amazed; and as they 
followed, they were afraid. "And 
he took again the twelve, and 
began to tell them what things 
should happen unto him, 

33 Saying, ¥ Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem; and the Son of 
man shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests, and unto the 
scribes; and *they shall con- 
demn him to death, and shall 
deliver him to the Gentiles : 

34 And they shall ¥moek him, 
and shall scourge him, and shall 
spit upon him, and shall kill him, 
and “the third day he shall rise 
again. 

35 | *And James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, come unto 








nm Matt. 19. 23; Luke 18, 24.—0 Job 31.24; Psa. 
52.73 62.103 1 Tim. 6. 17.-—p Jer. 32. 17; Matt. 
19, 26; Luke 1. 37.—vg Matt. 19. 27: Luke 18. 28. 
v2 Chron. 25. 9; Luke 13. 30.—s Matt. 19. 30; 


20.16; Luke 13, 30-——7 Matt. 20, 17; Luke 13. 81. 
aw Chap. 8. 31; 9.31; Luke 9. 22; 15, 31..—@ Asts 
20. 22.—a Acts 13.27; Jas. 5. 6.——y Psa. 22, 5, 35 
Isa, 53. 3.—<# 1 Cor. 15. 4. —a@ Matt. 20. 20, 





Our Lord is now on his final jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, before his cruci- 
fixion. 

32. Jesus...before them...amazed... 
followed—The picture is a very striking 
one. As our Lord is boldly starting 
to move forward, and is about leading 
on the way, his tremulous and tremb- 
ling disciples hesitate in dismay at the 





prospect of going to the capital at the 
present time. Our Lord then pauses 
with them at the wayside to show that 
the destiny which he goes to meet is 
the divine destiny of his mission. 


§$ 107.—Ampitiovs Rrqurst OF Sa- 
LOME FOR HER Sons, 35-46. (See 
notes on Matt. xx, 20-28.) 


3 
him, saying, Master, > we would 
that thou shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall desire. 

36 And he said unto them, 
What would ye that I should 
do for you? 

37 They said unto him, Grant 
unto us that we may sit, one on 
thy right hand, and the other 
on thy left hand, in thy glory. 

38 But Jesus said unto them, 
© Ye know not what ye ask: can 
ye drink of the cup that I drink 
of? and be baptized with the 
baptism that Iam baptized with ? 

39 And they said unto hin, 
“Wecan. And Jesus said unto 
them, ° Ye shall indeed drink of 
the cup that I drink of; and 
with the baptism that I am 
baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized : 

40 But to sit on my right hand 
and on my left hand is not mine 
to give; but 7 shall be given to 
them for whom it is prepared. 

41 ‘And when the ten heard 
at, they began to be much dis- 
pleased with James and John. 

42 But Jesus called them to 
him, and saith unto them, & Ye 
know that they which ‘are ac- 
counted to rule over the Gen- 
tiles exercise lordship over them; 
and their great ones exercise 
authority upon them. 
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43 "But so shal. it not be 
among you: but whosoever will 
be great among you, shall be 
your minster : 

44 And whosoever of you will 
be the chiefest, shall be servant 
of all. 

45 For even 'the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and ¥to give his 
life a ransom for many. 

46 4! And they came to Jeri- 
cho: and as he went out of Jeri- 
cho with his disciples and a great 
number of people, blind Barti- 
meus, the son of Timeus, sat by 
the highway side begging. 

47 And when he heard that 
it was Jesus of Nazareth, he 
began to ery out, and say, Jesus, 
thow Son of David, have mercy 
on me. = 

48 And many charged him that 
he should hold his peace: but 
he cried the more a great deal, 
Thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me. 

49 And Jesus stood still, and 
commanded him to be called. 
And they call the blind man, 
saying unto him, Be of good 
comfort, rise; he calleth thee. 

50 And he, casting away his 
garment, rose and cameto Jesus” 

51 And Jesus answered and 
said unto him, What wilt thou 








1 Kings 2. 16, 20,—c Jeremiali 45.5; Romans 
8. 46; James 4,3.—d John 13, 37—e Acts 12.2; 
Revelation 1. 9,—-/ Matthew 2). 24.—g Luke 
22, 22.—1 Or, think good. 


h Matthew 20, 26, 28; chap. 9.35; Luke 9, 48, 
@ John 13, 14; Philippians 2, 773—— Matthew 
20. 28; 1 Timothy 2.6; Titus 2. 14.2 Matthew 
20. 29; Luke 18, 35. 





According to Matthew, the request is 
made by the mother of James and John. 
But if the two sons did not verbally make 
the request, they spoke through the 
mouth of their mother, 

§ 108.—HEza.ine or Buixp Barrntevs, 
46-52. (See notes on Matt. xx, 29-34. | 


46. Bartimeus—The werd Bar in He- 
brew signifies son, as Bar-Jesus, son 
of Jesus, (Acts xii, 6,) Bar-Jona, Bar- 
tholemew. Lartimeus is son of Ti- 
meus. He seems to have been a well” 
known blind beggar of that locality, 
and_herce his name is given. 
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that I should do unto thee? The 
blind man said unto him, Lord, 
that I might receive my sight. 
52 And Jesus said unto him, 
Go thy way; ™thy faith hath 
7made thee whole. And imme- 
diately he received his sight, 
aud followed Jesus in the way. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ND * when they came nigh to 

Jerusalem, unto Bethphage 
and Bethany, at the mount of 
Olives, he sendeth forth two of 
his disciples, 

2 And saith unto them, Go 
your way into the village over 
against you: and as soon as ye 
be entered into it, ye shall find 
a colt tied, whereon never man 
sat; loose him, and bring him. 

3 And if any man say unto 
you, Why do ye this? say ye 
that *the Lord hath need of 
him; and straightway he will 
send him hither. 





4 And they went their way, 
and found the colt tied by the 
door without in a place where 
two ways met; and they loose 
him. 

5 And certain of them that 
stood there said unto them, 
What do ye, loosing the colt ? 

6 And they said unto them 
even as Jesus had commanded: 
and they let them go. 

7 And they brought the colt 
to Jesus, and cast their garments 
on him; and he sat upon him. 

8 ‘And many spread their gar 
ments in the way; and others 
4cut down branches off the 
trees, and strewed them in the 
way. 

9 And they that went before, 
and they that followed, cried, 
saying, ‘Hosanna; Blessed és 
he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: 

10 Blessed be ‘the kingdom of 
our father David, that cometh 





gm Matthew 9, 22; chap. 5. 34.—2 Or, saved 
thee. —w Matt, 21. 1; Luke 19, 29; John 12. 14. 
b Psa. 2.13 Acts 10. 36. 





c Matthew 21. 8. ——d Leviticus 23. 40,—e Psalha 
118. 26,—/f Isaiah 9. 6, 7; Jeremiah 33. 15, 17; 
Ezekiel 34. 23, 24. 





CHAPTER XI. 


§ 111.—TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERU- 
SALEM, 1-11. (See notes on Matthew 
xxi, 1-17.) 

2. A colt tied—Matthew has it. “an ass 

tied, and a colt with her.” his is va- 

yiation but not contradiction. It is 
the purpose of Matthew to show the 
accoruance of our Lord’s conveyance 
into Jerusalem with the predictions of 
prophecy, which required the mentios 
of the ass and her foal. It is Mark’s 
purpose simply to narrate that our 

Lord rode triumphantly into Jerusalem, 

without dwelling specially upon the 

animal he rode. 

4. Where two ways met—Some under- 
stand by this the fork of a road; but it 
more properly signifies a street or thor- 





oughfare. The original word signifies 
“a circular or winding way,” as the 
streets of ancient towns generally were. 
The apostles also found these animals, 
Mark tells us, by the door without; that 


‘is, probably, betore the door of the 


owner, who had just used or was just 
about to use them. 

10. The kingdom...that cometh— 
They not only blessed the king but also 
the kingdom. It was the kingdom of 
our father David, which is to be restored 
enlarged and glorified by this his more 
glorious Son. As David was the con- 
queror of surrounding nations, so this 
his illustrious descendant will emanci- 
pate Israel, subdue Rome, and make 
Jerusalem mistress of the world. Thus 
would he be, in accordance with their 
desires, a mere temporal Messiah. See 
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in the name of the Lord: & Ho- 
sanna in the highest. 

11 And Jesus entered into 
Jerusalem, and into the temple; 
and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, and now 
the eventide was come, he went 
out unto Bethany with the 
twelve. 

12 4 'And on the morrow, 
when they were come from 
Bethany, he was hungry: 

13 J And seeing a fig tree afar 
off having leaves, he came, if 
haply he might find any thing 
thereon: and when he came 
to it, he found nothing but 
leaves; for the time of. figs was 
not yet. 

14 And Jesus answered and 
said unto it, *No man eat fruit 
of thee hereafter forever. And 
his disciples heard 7. 

15 4} And they come to Jeru- 


salem: and Jesus went into the 
temple, and began to cast out 
them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money changers, 
and the seats of them that sold 
doves; 

16 And would not suffer that 
any man should carry any ves 
sel through the temple. 

17 And he taught, saying unto 
them, Is it not written, "My 
house shall be called of all 
nations the house of prayer? 
but "ye have made it a den 
of thieves. ; 

18 And °the scribes and chief 
priests heard 7, and sought 
how they might destroy him: 
for they feared him, because 
Pall the people were astonished 
at his doctrine. 

19 And when even was come, 
he went out of the city. 








g Psalm 148. 1.—h Matthew 21. 12.——z Matt. 
21. 18.—Jj Matthew 21. 19.——z& John 15. 6; 
Hebrews 6. 4, 8,10; 2 Peter 2. 20,1 Matt, 21, 12; 
Luke 19, 45; John 2. 14; 


mv Isaiah 56. 7.——1 Or, a house of prayer Jor 
ali nutions ?——a Jeremiah 7. 11.—o Matthew 
21. 45, 46; Luke 19, 47.——p Matthew 7. 28; chap. 
1, 22; Luke 4. 32. 





“notes on Matthew iv, 8-10. Jn the name 
of the Lord—That is, in the name of 
Jehovah, the ancient God of Jsrael. 

11. Looked round about wpon all things 
—Our Saviour, as Lord of the temple, 
solemnly surveyed the wickedness that 

_ prevailed in the house of God. He was 
preparing to perform that stern symbol- 
ical purgation of casting out the traf 
fickers. Hventide—The old English word 
tide signified the same as time; hence 
eventide is equivalent to evening time. 
Went out unto Bethany—The residence 
of Lazarus and his two sisters, 


§ 112.—Tue Witnering or Tar Fie 
TREE, 12-14. (See notes on Matt, 
__. xxi, 18-22.) 
12. The morrow—Monday of Passion 
Week. 
14. No man eat... forever—As the 
tree had neglected to bring forth fruit, 


it is forever deprived of the power to 
bring forth fruit. Powers disused are 
powers forfeited. From him that hath 
not fruit shall be taken away that which 
he hath, namely, the capability of fruit. 


§ 112.—THE CLEANSING OF THE 'TEM- 
PLE, 15-19. (See notes on Matt. xii, 
13; see Luke xix, 45-48.) 

15. Went into the temple—W hich he had 

yesterday surveyed. See on verse 11. 
16. Carry any vessel—The word ves- 

sel here signifies any utensil or instru- - 
ment of any kind, including working 
tools or military arms. According to 
the rabbinical writers it was forbidden 
to carry a staff or burden through the 
sacred place. 

19. When even was come—Tho even- 
ing of Monday of the Passion Week. 
Went out of the city—To his friends ar 
i Bethany. 
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'20 {| 4And in the morning, as 
they passed by, they saw the fig 
tree dried up from the roots. 

21 And Peter calling to re- 
membrance saith unto him, Mas- 
ter, behold, the fig tree which 
thou cursedst is withered away. 

22 And Jesus answering saith 
unto them, 2? Have faith in God. 

23 For ‘verily I say unto you, 
That whosoever shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou remov- 
ed, and be thou cast into the 
sea; and shall not doubt in his 
heart, but shall believe that 
those things which he saith 
shall come to pass; he shall 
have whatsoever he saith. 

24 Therefore I say unto you, 
sWhat things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive ¢hem, and ye shall have 
them. 

25 And when ye stand pray- 
ing, tforgive, if ye have aught 





q Matt. 21, 19.—2 Or, Huve the faith of God. 
r Matt. 17. 20; 21. 21; Luke 17. 6.——s Matt. 
9. 7; Luke 11. 9; John 14. 13; 15. 7; 16. 24; 





against any; that your Father 
also which is in heaven may for- 
give you your trespasses, 

26 But "if ye do not forgive, 
neither will your Father which 
is in heaven forgive your tres- 
passes. 

27 | And they come again to 
Jerusalem: *and as he was 
walking in the temple, there 
come to him the chief priests, 
aud the scribes, and the elders, 

28 And say unto him, By 
what authority doest thou these 
things? and who gave thee this 
authority to do these things ? 

29 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, I will also ask 
of you one Squestion, and answer 
me, and I will tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 

80 The baptism of John, was 
it from heaven, or of men? an- 
swer me. 

31 And they reasoned with 





James 1. 5, 6.—# Matthew 6. 14; 
3. 13.—2z Matthew 18. 35. 
Luke 20. 1,— Or, thing. 


Colossians 
ic Matthew 21. 23 








§ 113.—TuEe WITHERED Fic TREE RE- 
MARKED, AND REFLECTIONS, 20-26. 
20. In the morning—Of Tuesday in 

the Passion Week. Dried up from the 

roots—Marking how total was the death 
and aridness of the tree. The decay of 

long years was wrought upon it in a 

few hours, perhaps in-a moment. 

22. Have faith in God—So complete 
was the evidence of miraculous power 
that it furnished foundation for a lesson 
of miraculous faith. 

24, Therefore—In view of this readi- 
ness of God to make your faith true 
the instant that it exists. J say—I de- 
clare this high privilege of the faithful 
seul. Unto you—Who have attained 
full communion with God. Believe that 
ye receive them—Trust that God is al- 
ready granting while ye pray. And ye 


shall have: them—-The gift shall. com-. 








mence as soon as the faith is complete. 
While ye trust that it is being granted, 
it is being granted. The prayer and 
the answer are coexistent, as instan- 
taneous cause and effect. 

25. Forgive—In the very act of pray- 
er. God's forgiveness of all our trans: 
gression must lie at the bottom of all 
other blessings. Otherwise we ara 
unreconciled to him and our prayers 
are unheard. But how can-we expect 
forgiveness of God, against whom we 
have most highly offended, if we refuse 
to forgive our fellows who have offend- 
ed.us far less. So this forgiveness by 
us is requtsite in order to onr possess- 
ing true faith, and that faith is necessary 
to procure anything from God. 


§ 114.—Dsscourse witi Cater PRIESTS, 
ETG.,IN THE TEMPLE, 27=xii 12. 
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‘themselves, saying, If we shall 
say, From heaven; he will say, 
Why then did ye not believe 
him ? 

32 But if we shall say, Of 
men; they feared the people: 
for all men counted John, that 
he was a prophet indeed. 

838 And they answered and 
said unto Jesus, We cannot tell. 
And Jesus answering saith unto 
them, Neither do I tell you by 
what authority I do these things. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ND *he began to speak unto 
them by parables. <A cer- 
tain man »planted a vineyard, 
cand set a hedge about é, and 
digged a pluce for the winefat, 
and built a tower, and let it out 
to husbandmen, and went into a 
far country. 

2 And at the season he sent to 
the husbandmen a servant, that 
he might receive from the hus- 
bandmen of the fruit of the 
vineyard. 

3 And they caught Aim, and 
beat him, and sent Ainy away 
empty. f 





4 And again he sent unto them 
another servant; and at him 
they cast stones, and wounded 
him in the head, and sent him 
away shamefaliy handled. 

5 And again he sent another; 
and him they killed, and many 
others; beating some, and kill- 
ing some. 

6 Having yet therefore ‘one 
son, his well beloved, he sent 
him also last unto them, saying, 
They will reverence my son. 

7 But those husbandmen said 
among themselves, *This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him, and 
the inheritance shall be ours. 

8 And they took him, and kill- 
ed Aim, and cast him out of the 
vineyard. 

9 What shall therefore the lord 
of the vineyard do? he will 
come and destroy the husband- 
men, and will give the vineyard 
unto others. 

10 And have ye not read this 
scripture ; The stone which the 
builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner: 

11 This was the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes? 





2Matthew 3..5; 14. 5; 21. 26; chap. 1 5; 6.20. 
a Ezekiel 20. 49; Matthew 21. 33; Luke 20, 9. 
b Psalm 80. 8, 16; Isaiah 5, 1,7; Jeremiah 2. 21; 


Romans 11. 17, 24.—e Romans 3. 1, 2; 9 4, 5. 
d Psalm 2. 7.—-e Psalm 2. 2, 3; w2. 12, 16, 
JF Psalm 118, 22. 





CHAPTER NIT. 


1-12 See our notes on Matthew 
xxi, 33-45. 

2. He sent. . .a servant—Matthew says 
servants, in the plural. Doubtless Mark 
specifies the principal servant or mes- 
senger, who was attended by many 
others. This is implied in the fifth 
verse, where it is said that he sent an- 
other servant, and him they killed, and 
many others, beating some and killing 
some. Mark, being the more minute 
in Sis details, may be supposed to 


give with more exactness the Lord’s 
words. 

3. Beat him, and sent him wavay enpty 
—Mark minutely describes tlhe gradual 
climax of their advancing villany. This 
servant was only beaten and dismissed 
empty, that is, without any payment or 
rentage. They at first scarce dared 
little more than the withholding the due, 
The second servant is so wounded in 
the head and shamefully treated that it 
seems not worth while to add that he dc- 
parted unpaid. The third, with his reté 
nus, undergoes beating and slaughter. 
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12 And they sought to lay 
hold on him, but feared the peo- 
ple: for they knew that he had 
spoken the parable against them: 
and they left him, and went their 
way. 

18 F *And they send unto him 
vertain of the Pharisees and of 
the Ilerodians, to catch him in 
Ais words. 

14 And when they were come, 
they say unto him, Master, we 
know that thou art true, and 
carest. for no man; for thou re- 
gardest not the person of men, 
but teachest the way of God in 
truth: Is it lawful to give tribute 
to Cesar or not ? 

15 Shall we give, or shall we 
not give? But he, knowing 
their hypocrisy, said unto them, 
--Why tempt ye me? bring me a 
!penny, that I may see @¢. 

16 And they brought zt. And 
he saith unto them, Whose is 
this image and superscription ? 
And they said unto him, Cesar’s. 


17 And Jesus answering said: 


unto them,! Render to Cesar the 


things that. are Cesar’s, and to| 


God the things that are God’s. 
And they marvelled at him. 

1s F *Then come unto him 
the Sadducees, ! which say there 
is no resurrection; and they 
asked him, saying, 
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19 Master, ™ Moses wrote unto 
us, If a man’s brother die, and 
leave his wife behind him, and 
leave no children, that his broth 
er should take his wife, and 
raise up seed unto his brother. | 

20 Now there were seven 
brethren: and the first took a 
wife, and dying left no seed. 

21 And the second took her, 
and died, neither left he any 
seed: and the third likewise. 

22 And the seven had her, and 
left no seed: last of all the 
woman died also. ; 

23 In the resurrection there- 
fore, when they shall rise, whose 
wife shall she be of them? for 
the seven had her to wife. 

24 And Jesus answering said 
unto them, ® Do ye not therefore 
err, because ye know not the 
Scriptures, neither the power 
of God? 

25 For when they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither mar- 
ry, nor are given in marriage ; 
but °are as the angels which are 
in heaven. 

26 And as touching the dead, 
that they rise; have ye not read 
in the book of Moses, how in 
the bush God spake unto hin, 
saying, PI am the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob ? 





© g Matt. 21.45, 46; chap. 11.18; John 7. 25, 30, 44. 
k Matt. 22, 15; Luke 20. 20.—1 Gr. denarion. 
See Matt, 18, 28.——i Rom. 13. 7; 1 Pet. 2. 17. 


k Matt. 22.23: Luke 20, 27.—/ Acts 23. S. 
m Deut. 25,..5.—n Isaiah 8. 20; Jeremiah 8. 2, 9, 
01 Cor. 15. 42, 49, 52..—p Exod.3. 6; Acts.7. 32 





~ TH HERODIANS ATTACK JESUS, 
13-17. (See notes on Matt. xxii, 15-22.) 

Tye SADDUCEES. ATTACK JESUS, 
18-27. (See notes on Matt. xxii, 23-33.) 

25. Are as the angels—Their bodies 
are divested of their earthly grossness 
and become ethereal and glorious. As 
none are 49m in heaven, 50 nue are 





married. The appetites of the body, 
and all the affection thereon founded, 
cease. The love in heaven may be 
the continuance of love on earth. It 
will doubtless often exist between the 
same parties. But it will be purer 
more blissful, and glorious. 
26. In the bush—See Wxodus ih, 6 
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°7 He is not the God of the 
dead, but the God of the living: 
ye therefore do greatly err. 

28 4 2And one of the scribes 
came, and having heard them 
reasoning together, and perceiv- 
ing that he had answered them 
well, asked him, Which is the 
first commandment of all ? 

29 And Jesus answered him, 
The first of all the command- 
ments zs, Hear, O Israel; The 
Lord our God is one Lord: 

30 And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength: this zs the first com- 
mandment. 

31 And the second is like, 
namely this, *Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. There 
is none other commandment 
greater than these. 

32 And thescribe said unto him, 
Well, Master, thou hast said the 
truth: for there is one God; 
‘and there is none other but he: 

33 And to love him with all 
the heart, and with all the un- 
derstanding, and with all the 
soul, and with all the strength, 
and to love Ais neighbour as 
himself, “is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. 








34 And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said 
unto him, Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God. 
w And no man after that durst 
ask him any question. 

35 F *And Jesus answered 
and said, while be taught in 
the temple, How say the scribes 
that Christ is the son of 
David ? 

36 For David himself said ’ by 
the Holy Ghost, ?The Lorp 
said to my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand, till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. 

37 David therefore himself 
cauieth him Lord; and whence 
is he then his son? And the 
common people heard him 
gladly. 

38 F And *he'said unto them 
in his doctrine, » Beware of the 
scribes, which love to go in 
long clothing, and ‘love saluta- 
tions in the marketplaces, 

39 And the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the uppermost 
rooms at feasts: aw 

40 ?Which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make 
long prayers: these shall reccive 
greater damnation. 

41 | ¢And Jesus sat over 
against the treasury, and be. 





@ Matt. 22. 35.—,r Deut. 6. 4; Luke 10. 27, 
$ Lev. 1).-18; Matt. 22. 39; Rom. 13. 9; Gal. 
5 14; James 2, 8.—?7 Deut. 4. 39; Isa. 45. 6, 14; 
46. $.— uw 1 Sam. 15. 22; Hos. 6. 6; Mic. 6. 6-8, 


20 Matt, 22. 46; Rom. 3. 19.—-a Matt. 23, 41; 
Luke 20. 41.—y 2. Sam, 23. 2.—z Psa. 110, L 
« Chap, 4, 2.— 0 Matt. 23.1, &c. ; Luke 20. 46, 47, 
e Luke 11. 43.—® d Matt. 23. 14.—e Luke 21. 1. 





THE. CANDID ScrIBE, 28-34, (Sce 
notes on Matt. xxii, 34-40.) 

THE TWO MITES OF TNE POOR WID- 
ow, 41-44, 

This beautiful narrative is given by 
Mark and Luke alone. 

41. Jesus sat over against the treasury 
- The successive contests with rulers, 





Herodians, Pharisees, Sadducees, are 
searce concluded, and the rage of his - 
enemies like a fire is burning. But 
from those high excitements the Lord : 
subsides not into reaction, but to a culm 
tranquillity. No unholy passion dis- 
turbs his soul, no wounded recollection 
haunts his*conscience, no plot of mur- 


A=) 3? 
held how the people cast mon- 
ey ‘into the treasury: and 
many that were rich cast iu 
much. 

42 And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a far- 
thing. 

43 And he called unto him 
his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Verily I say wto you, 
That €this poor widew hath 
east more in, than all they 
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which have cast into the trea 
sury : 

44 For all they did cast in of 
their abundance; but she of her 
want did cast in all that she 
had, ™ even all her living. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Age *as he went out of the 
temple, one of his disciples 
saith unto him, Master, see 
what manner of stones and 

what buildings are here ! 





72 Kin. 12. 9.—¢ 2 Cor. 8. 12.—/ ant. 24.6 


der uxcites fis fancy. He rushes not 
from the temple but seats hinazelf in 
Sull-Lbossessed repose, watching the do- 
tuys at the temple treasury. 

In the court of the women, neac the 
milars that lined :ts square, there stood 
ranged at due intervals eleven chests, 
- of a trumpet forra, to receive the offer- 
ings of Israe]. (Seo our teraple plan.) 
Those offermes were not the tntuts 
for the govermuent, but the adoration 
of liberal hearts for the expenses cf the 
feamyne They were indiations, taore 
or less sincere, of the value set by the 
offerer upon the worship and tlie house 
of God. 

Many that were rich cast in inuch— 
The fact of their wealth destroys not 
tne merit of a genuine liberality. 
experience shows that a wealthiy purse 
is no enlargement of a covetous heart. 
The rich in pocket are often poor in 
soul and seanty in liberality. Hence, 
all the more noble is the picture of the 
wealthy man, rich in soul, who from 
his abundance gives his much This is 
the most truly enviable point in the 
fortune of the rich. 

42. A certain poor widow—Our Tord 
had just been launching reproofs against 
the proud who devoured widows’ houses. 
As if from the dim distance one of these 
widows seems to have appeared, whose 
ouse, perhaps, had been devoured, and 
in whose behalf our Lord had denounced 
the judgments of God. 

She threw in two mites—A mite was 

Vou. I.—26 





| 





1 John 3. 17.—a Matthew 24.1; Luke 21. 5. 





the smallest of Jewish coins: 1t was the 
filth part of a cent. Less than a mie 
the widow could not contribute. Te 
«ive a mite was a fair donation, but she 
will be munificent to God’s house and 
doubis the sum! The rabbins. however, 
seem i9 have had a rule forhidding we 
eontribution of less than two mites. 
43, Caled unto him his discypies—- 
Tiere was a sight to cee, and a lesson 
to icarn. It is truo that the contribu: 
tious made by these pious suis were 
Mhely to be wasted by a profiigato 
hierarchy. But still the poor widow 
intenda it us an oHering wo God. It is 
the eviderce of her taith and love, not 
for the den of theves. but for the honse 
of God aud the God of that house. 


For | Hath cast mare in—Not more in pecu- 


niary amount, but more m the amouns 
of faith and heart. God estimates the 
liberality according to the ability of the 
giver. And so the Saviour, who now 
gat to behold and bless the widow’s 
offering, forever hves, forever watches, 
and foreyer blesses the offerings of the 
faithful heart and the liberal hand in 
his cause. And the judgement that he 
now passes sitting at the treasury, he 
will finally confirm when he sits upon the 
throne. : 
CHAPTER XUT 
§ 118.—Jesus Forerenis tie De- 
STRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, AND DI&- 


TINGUISHES IT FROM THE FNAt. 
JUDGMENT, 1-37. (See notes on 


Matt. xxiv, 1-xxv, 30) 


2 And Jesus answering 


MARK. 
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said| began to say, “Take heed lest 


unto him, Seest thou these great | any man deceive you: 


buildings ? >there shall not be 
ieft one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 

3 And as he sat upon the 
mount of Olives, over against 
the. temple, Peter and James 
and John and Andrew asked 
him privately, 

4 °Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be 
the sign when all these things 
shall be fulfilled ? 

5. And Jesus answering them 





6 Luke 19, 44, —c Matt. 24.3; Luke 21. 7. 


6 For many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ; and 
shall deceive many. 

7” And when ye shall hear of 
wars and rumours of wars, be 
ye not troubled: for such things 


must needs be; but the end 


shall not be yet. 

8 For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom: and there shall be 
earthquakes in divers places, 
and there shall be famines and 





d Jer. 29. 8; Eph. 5. 6: 1 Thess. 2. 3. 





6. Saying, [am Christ—The FIRST SIGN 
of approaching downfall should be the 
numerous false deliverers and spurious 
messiahs, (the Hebrew word for Christs,) 
which should deceive many. At that pe- 
riod the acknowledged prophetic. chro- 
nology demanded the appearance of the 
true Messiah so cleariy that a general 
expectation of his advent was even then 
prevalent. Of this expectation impos- 
tors plentifully availed themselves; thus 
punishing the nation who had rejected 
the true one, and at the same time fur- 
nishing a SIGN of the decline of the Jew- 
ish state. Such was the false Egyptian 
prophet at the head of thirty thousand 
men, (Acts xxi, 38,) about tivelve years 
after our Lord’s death; and Thendas, 
a false deliverer, who, Josephus says, 
almost in our Lord’s words, deceived 
many. Under the procuratorship of 
Felix, in the reign of Nero, such impos- 
tors were so numerous that some were 
taken and slain almost daily. Among 
false Christs, distinctively, were Do- 
sitheus appearing as the Christ fore- 
told by Moses, and Simon Magus as 

. son of God. Josephus says, Many af- 
firmed the time of the advent to have 
arrived; and Hegesippus says, Many 
false Christs came. 

1. Wars and rumours of wars—The 
SECOND SIGN, of wars.and warlike ru- 
mours, was abundantly fulfilled. At our 
Lord’s birth the temple of Janus was 


closed for the second t:me, in history, 
in token of universal peace. From his 
death to the destruction of Jerusalem 
the Jewish people knew little of perfect 
and peacefiil repose. It is not neces- 
sary to detail the long train of turbu- 
lences during the interval of forty years. 
But that Jerusalem was in constant 
terror from threatened or actual war, 
for a protracted period before her dow:t- 
fall, will abundantly appear from the 
history of the times. 

8. Earthquakes.—Convulsions of this 
kind marked this period in various 
parts of the known world. At Smyrna, 
Miletus, Chios, Samos, the beautifil 
cities of Asiatic Greece, these signs 
were given, as mentioned by Grotius. 
The cities of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colosse were completely overthrown. 
Rome was twice visited by this fearful 
sign during this period. But perhaps 
Jerusalem herself was warned most 
loudly by a terrible earthquake, accom: 
panied vy thunders, lightnings, and 
overw.elming storms. 

Fanines and pestilences, (Luke xx. 
11,) the FOURTH SIGN, are ever attend- 
ant upon general eavil commotions and 
wars. The cessation of the labours of 
husbandry produces scarcity; expo- 
sure, hardship, and the effluvium of the 
dead produce pestilences. Yhe Greek 
words for famine and pestilence have a 
very similar sound, limos and ‘oimos 
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troubles: * these ae the begin- 
uings of ! sorrows. 

9 | But ftake heed to your- 
selves: for they shall deliver 
you up to councils; and in the 


synagogues ye shall be beaten: 
and ye shall be brought be- 
fore rulers and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against 
them. 





@ Matt, 24. 8——1 Gr. pains as of «woman in 


trvail.yf Matt. 10. 17, 18; 24.9; Rev. 2. 19. 





And famine and pestilence are so con- 
joined in experience that it was a Greek 
proverb, after limos comes lotmos. Jo- 
sephugs says, that the famine under 
Claudius Cesar (predicted by Agabus, 
Acts xi, 28) was so severe that at Je- 
rusalers many died of starvation. 

To these Luke adds, there shall be 
“fearful sights and great signs from hea- 
ven.” On-this FIFTH siGN Dr. Clarke 
makes the following concise summary. 

Josephus, in his preface to the Jewish 
Wars, enumerates these: lst. A star 
hung over the city like a sword; anda 
comet continued a whole year. 2d. The 
people being assembled at the feast of 
. unleavened bread, at the ninth hour of 
the night, a great light shone about the 
altar and the temple, and this continued 
for half an hour. 3d. At the same 
feast, a cow led to sacrifice brought 
forth a lamb in the midst of the temple! 
4th. The eastern gate of the temple. 
which was of solid brass, and very 
yeavy, and could hardly be shut by 
twenty men, and was fastened by strong 
bars and bolts, was seen at the sixth 
hour of the night to open of its own ac- 
cord! 5th. Before sun-setting there 
were seen over all the country, chariots 
and armies fighting in the clouds, and 
besieging cities. 6th. At the feast of 
Pentecost, when the priests were going 
into the inner temple by night, to at- 
tend their service, they heard first a 
motion and noise, and then a voice as 
of a multitude, saying, Let US DEPART 
dENCE. th. What Josephus reckons 
one of the most terrible signs of all 
was, that one Jesus, a country fellow, 
four years before the war began, and 
when the city was at peace and plenty, 
eame to the feast of tabernacles, and 
ran erying up and down the streets, 
day and night: “A voice from the 
past! a voice from the west! a voice 
from the four winds! a voice against 








Jerusalem and the temple! a voico 
against the bridegrooms and the brides! 
and a voice against all the people!” 
Though the magistrates endeavored by 
stripes and tortures to restrain him, 
yet he still cried with a mournful voice, 
“Woe, woe to Jerusalem!” And this 
he continued to do for several years 
together, going about the walls and 
erying with a loud voice: “ Woe, woe 
to the city, and to the people, and to 
the temple;”’ and as he added, ** Woe, 
woe to myself!” a stone from some sling 
or engirfe struck him dead on the spot! 
It is worthy of remark that Josephus 
appeals to the testimony of others, who 
saw and heard these fearful things, 
Tacitus, a Roman historian, gives very 
nearly the same account with that of 
Josephus. (fist., lib. v.) 

These are the beginnings of sorrows— 
Terrible as all these omens seem, they 
are small compared to the miseries of 
the siege and downfall of the holy city. 

9. They shall deliver you—From the 
sorrows of the Jews our Lord now turns 
to the persecutions of the Christians, 
Compare Matthew xxiv, 9. The fulfil- 
ment of the predictions of the Christian 
persecutions is thus given by Whitby: 

“1, They suffered “a great fight of 
afflictions,” (Heb. x, 32, 33,) being per- 
secuted by those of their own nation, 
(1 Thess. ii, 14, 15,) and suffering fiery 
trials from them. 1 Pet. iv, 12. “I 
persecuted them,” saith St. Paul, “to 
strange cities.” Acts xxvi, 11, 2. They 
were imprisoned: Peter, Acts iv, 3; 
Paul and Silas, Acts xvi, 23; 2 Cor. xi, 
93; ‘I delivered up to prison men and 
women.” Acts xxii, 4. ‘I shut up 
many of the saints in prison,” saith St. 
Paul. Acts xxvi, 10. 3. They were 
beaten in the synagogue: St. Paul and 
Silas, Acts xvi, 23; 2 Cor.xi, 23-25; Pe- 
ter and John, Acts v, 18. 4. They were 
brought before councils and sanhedrims 
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190 And &the gospel must first 
be published among all nations. 
11 » But when they shall lead 
you, and deliver you up, take 
no thought beforehand what ye 
shall speak, neither do ye pre- 
meditate: but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye: for it is not ye that 
speak, | but the Holy Ghost. 

12 Now * the brother shall be- 
tray the brother to death, and 
the father the son; and children 
shall rise up against thez par- 
ents, and shall cause them to be 
put to death. 

13 'And ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name’s sake: but 
™he that shall endure unto the 
cnd, the same shall be saved. 

14 4 "But when ye shall see 
the abomination of desolation, 
°spoken of by Daniel the pro- 


phet, starding where it ought 
not, (let him that readeth under- 
stand,) then Plet them that be 
in Judea flee to the mountains ; 

15 And let him that is on the 
housctop not go down into the 
house, neither enter therein, to 
take anything out of his house: 

16 And let him that is in the 
field not turn back again for to 
take up his garment. 

17 2 But woe to them that are 
with child, and to them that 
give suck in those days! 

18 And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter. 

19 *For tz those days shall be 
affliction, such as was not from 
the beginning of the creation 
which God created unto this 
time, neither shall be. 

20 And except that the Lord 
had shortened those days, no 





g Matt. 24. 14.—A Matt 10. 19; Luke 12. 11; 
21. 14.— Acts 2. 4; 4. 8, 31.—# Micah 7. 6; 
Matthew 10, 21; 24. 10; Luke 21. 16.—7 Mat- 
thew 24. 9; Luke 21. 17.—m Daniel 12. 12; 


Matthew 10. 22; 24. 13; Heb. 3. 14; Rey. 2. 10, 
nm Matthew 24. 15.—o Daniel 9. 27.—p Luke 
21, 21.—~y Luke 21. 23; 26, 29.—r Daniel 9. 26; 
12.1; Joel 2.2; Matthew 24. 21. 





Peter and John, Acts iv. 8, 6; the dis- 
ciples, Acts viil, 3. Before kings: James 
and Peter before Herod, Acts xii, 1, 2; 
Paul and Peter before Nero. Before 
rulers: Paul before Gallio, Felix, and 
Festus. Acts xviii, 12; xxiii, 33; xxv, 6. 
5. They were killed: Stephen by the judg- 
ment of the council, Acts vii, 59; James 
the Greater by Herod, Acts xii, 1; the 
Less by Ananus the high priest; yea, 
multitudes of Christians were persecuted 
to. the death by Saul, Acts xxii, 4; by 
Nero, Tacit. Annal. 15, p. 363; by the 
Jews, Justin. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph., 
p. 234,235. 6. We learn from Tacitus, in 
the place forecited, that Christians were 
delivered up by their parents, brethren, 
kinsfolk, friends; from Josephus, that 
contention sprang up in their very 
houses; aud that the Idumeans slew 
many of their own kindred; and from the 
Scriptuze, that the Jews persecuted those 
uf their own country. 1 Thess. ii, 15. 





7. That upon occasion of these perse- 
cutions “the love of many waxed cold, 
and many Jews.” revolted from the_ 
Christian faith. And, lastly, of the care 
of God in preserving his faithful serv- 
ants in this time of imminent danger, 
Kusebius informs us, saying, that “ be- 
fore the war all the faithful of tte Chureh 
of Jerusalem were astonished by an ora- 
cle delivered by revelation to men ap- 
proved there, to depart from the city, 
and to get over Jordan, and to go to 
Pella.” The occasion of this departure 
was, saith Dr. Hammond, wonderful ; for 
Cestus Gallus then besieged the city; 
and if he would, saith Josephus, he 
might easily have taken it, and put an 
end to the war; but he, without cause, 
raising the siege and going from it, many 
eminent Jews fled from the city as from 
a sinking ship, among whom doubtless 
were those Christians who remained 
after the destruction of Jerusalem.”’ 
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flesk should be saved: but for 
the elect’s sake, whom he hath 
chosen, he hath shortened the 
days. 

21 *And then if any man shall 
say to you, Lo, here és Christ; 
or, lo, he is there; believe him 
not: 

22 For false Christs and false 
prophets shall rise, and shall 
show signs and wonders, to xe- 
duce, if it were. possible, even 
the elect. 

23 But ttake ye heed: behold, 
I have foretold you all things. 

24 F "But in those days, atter 
that tribulation, the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, 


25 And the stars of heaven 
shall fall, and the powers that 
are in heaven shall be shaken. 

26 *And then shall they see 
the Son of man coming in the 
clouds with great power and 
glory. 

27 And then shall he send his 
angels, and shall gather together 
his elect from the four winds, 
from the uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven. 

28 YNow learn a parable of 
the fig tree: When her branch 
is yet tender, and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer is 
near : 

29 So ye in like manner, when 





8 Matt. 24.23; Luke 17. 23; 21. 8.——22 Peter 
3. 17.—w Daniel 7. 10; Zephaniah 1. 15; Mat- 
thew 24, 29, &c.; Luke 21. 25, &e. 


@ Dan. 7.13; Matt. 16. 27; 24.30; chap 14, 62; 
Acts 1. 11; 1 Thess. 4. 16; 2 Thess. 1. 7. 10 
Rev. 1. 7.—y Matt. 24. 32; Luke 21. 29, &c. 





24-27. All before the beginning of 
this paragraph describes the ruin of the 
Jewish state; all subsequent to that 
beginning predicts the judgment day. 
Did but this report of our Lord’s dis- 


course alone exist, not the slightest] 


difficulty would exist in its interpreta- 
tion. All the difficulty in fact arises in 
Matt. xxiv, 29 being the parallel pas- 
sage to the first verse of this paragraph ; 
and all the difficulty in that verse arises 
fron the word “immediately.” | 

Mark says that the ‘tsun shall be 
darkened,” ete., “in those days, after 
that tribulation.” Making allowance for 
prophetic perspective and for the inten- 
tional obscurity,the phrase “those days” 
may bring us down to the last period 
of time. It thus stands in contrast 
with the phrase “these things’”’ in the 
apostle’s question. The period of the 
destruction and the period of the ad- 
vent stan-l, as tha Lord intended, in stu- 
pendous contrast. 

If we ask, When shall the second ad- 
vent take place? Mark answers, It is in 
THISE DAYS which are after that (Jew: 
‘sh) tribulation. If we ask. Tn what part 








of TMOSE DAYS? Matthew will answer 
Immediately after the (mundane) tribula- 
tion of THOSE DAYS: 

We have then this parallal: a tribu- 
lation including the city’s destruction, 
a tribulation ending in the world’s 
judgment. 

That a tribulation is to precede the 
second advent is the clear doctrine of 
Scripture. Thus, in Rey. xx, 7-10, at 
the close of the millennial thousard 
years, Satan, who had been bound dur- 
ing that period, is let loose, and with his 
armies besieges the camp of the saints 
just before the appearance of the judg- 
ment throne. And in 2 Peter iii: “Tn 
the last days scoffers shall come,” ete. 
Of this truth the Jewish tradition gives 
a shadowing, in the doctrine that a 
desperate tribulation shall precede Mes- 
siah’s advent. ‘The Jews (as Kuinoel 
observes) expected that great calami- 
ties would precede the advent of the 
Messiah: yet at the time when these 
calamities should have reached. their 
height they hoped that he would unex- 
pectedly appear.” —Bloom/field’'s Recenstc 
Sanoptica, 
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ye shall see these things vome 
to pass, know that it is nigh, 
even at the doors. 

30 Verily I say unto you, that 
this generation shall not pass, 
till all these things be done. 

31 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but *my words shall not 
pass away. 

32 | But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. 

33 *Take ye heed, watch and 
pray: for ye know not when the 
time 1s. 

34 » For the Son of man is as 
a man taking a far journey, who 
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| left his house, and gave authority 


to his servants, and to every 
man his work, and commanded 
the porter to watch. 

35 °Watch ye therefcre- for 
ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh, at even, 
or.at midnight, or at the cock: 
crowing, or in the morning. 

36 Lest coming suddenly *he 
find you sleeping. 

37 And what I say unto you | 
say unto all, Watch. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FTER *two days was the 
feast of the passover, and 
of unleavened bread: and thie 





2 Isaiah 40. 8.—-a Matthew 24. 42: 25. 13; 
Luke 12. 40; 21. 34; Romans 13. 11; 1 Thess. d. 6. 
b Matthew 24. 45; 25. 14. 


c Matthew 24. 42, 44.—-d Proverbs XH. 33, 34; 
Romans 13. 11, 14; Ephesians. 14.—a Matthew 
26.2; Luke 22.1; John 11. 45; 13. 1. 





32. But—This is the turning point of 
the contrast between these things and that 
day. Not the angels. . .neither the Son— 
This is.a most important text to prove 
the pure humanity of the Son of man. 
His humanity was neither infinite nor 
omniscient. In his childhood he grew 
in stature and in wisdom; at his temp- 
tation he struggled with the deceptions 
of the crafty adversary; at his agony 
his soul was exceeding sorrowful, and 
here he knows not the day or the hour 
of his own second coming. As his 
human mind was not omniscient, so 
there were facts to it unknown. This 
union of the divine and human in Christ 
is more inexplicable than the union of 
our soul and body, solely because it oc- 
curs but once and has no analogy. 

It has, indeed, been argued, that inas- 
much as the Son is here named after 
the angels in the order of ascending cli- 
max, We must understand it to be the 
Son of God and not the Son of man. 
The result of this would be to prove 
that our Lord in his highest personality 
was limited in kuowledve. But those 
who thus argue forget that even as Son 
of man ho was superior to the angels. 








They are his ministers. It is as Son 
of man he judges the world attended by 
HIs holy angels! Surely it is a thou- 
sand times more wonderful that the 
judgment day should be unknown to 
the judge than to his mere attendant 
officers. And this expression, nedther 
the Son, stands in striking coincidence 
with our Lord’s expression: “It is not 
for you to know the times or the sea- 
sons, which the Father hath put in his 
own power.” Acts i, 7. 
37. What I say unto you—The few 


disciples who now hear me. J say unto 
all—Who do not hear me. For they 
were representative men. Through 


them our Saviour addressed all ages. 

Wis words speak to the congregated 

Church—to you, reader, and to me— 

Watch. So that these words do not 

literally intimate that our Lord expeet- 

ed the judgment day to come in that 
generation. See supplementary ncte to 

Matt. xxv. 

CHAPTER XPV. 

§ 120.—ReEmMaINInG TRANSACTIONS OF 
TUESDAY PRECEDING THE CRUCIFIX- 
ION, 1-11. (See 2otes on Matt. xxvi, 
1-16.) 
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chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take him 
by craft, and put Aim to death. 

2 But they said, Not on the 
feast day, lest there be an up- 
roar of the people. 

3 4 » And being in Bethany, 
in the heuse of Simon the leper, 
as he sat at meat, there came a 
woman having an alabaster box 
of ointment of 'spikenard very 
precious; and she brake the box, 
and poured é on his head. 

4 And ‘there were some that 
had indignation within them- 
selves, and said, Why was this 
waste of the ointment made ? 

5 For it might have been sold 
for more than three hundred 
2 pence, and have been given to 
the poor. ¢And they murmured 
against her. 

6 Aud Jesus said, ¢Let her 
alone; why trouble ye her? she 
hath wrought a good work on me. 

7 For fye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye 
will ye may do them good: but 
me ye have not always. 

8 She hath done what she 
could: she is come aforchand to 
anoint my body to the burying. 





9 Verily I say unto you, Where. 
soever this gospel shall be preach. 
ed throughout the whole world, 
this also that she hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of 
her. 

10 ¥ & And Judas Iscariot, one 
of the twelve, went unto the chic! 
priests, to betray him unto them 

11 And when they heard %¢, 
they were glad, and promised to 
give him money. And he sought 
how he might conveniently be- 
tray him. 

12 4 "And the first day of un- 
leavened bread, when they 3kill- 
ed the passover, his disciples 
said unto him, Where wilt thou 
that we go and prepare that 
thou mayest eat the passover ? 

13 And he sendeth forth two 
of his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Go ye into the city, and 
there shall meet you a man bear- 
ing a pitcher of water: follow 
him. 

14 And wheresoever he shall 
go in, say ye to the goodman of 
the house, The Master saith, 
Where is the guestchamber, 
twhere I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples ? 





6 Matthew 26. 6; John 12. 1,3. See Luke 7, 37, 
1 Or, pure nard, or liquid nurd.me« Kecles. 
4, 4, Z See Matthew 1s, 2s. d Jol 6. 43; 
1 Cor. 20. 10; Phil, 2. 14. 








e Isaiah 54. 17; 2 Cor. 10. 18.—/ Deut. 15. 11. 
g Matthew 26. 14; Luke 22. 3, 4.—A Matthes 
26.17; Luke 22. 7,—3 Or, sueriziced.— i Rev 
elation 3. 20, 





3, Spikenard—Nard, according to Dr. 
Royle, is the botanic Nardostachys Jat- 
amansi, an odorous plant derived from 
the mountains of India near the sources 
of the Ganges. The nard perfume was 
a compound of all the most valued per- 
fumes of antiquity, among which were 
the malabatuarium, costus amomum, 
myrrha, and balsam. ; Very precious— 
The three hundred pence was about 
forty-five dollars; thrice the price for 
which Judas sold his Lord. 








13. Meet you a man—As the apostles 
enter the city from the east the water 
carrier with his filled pitcher is returning 
home from the west. Hence Dr. Bar- 
clay well argues that the tradition which 
places the coenaculum or last supper 
on the western part of Zion is incorrect. 
The two apostles having passed through 
the temple grounds, and crossed the 
ereat bridge, would not proceed far be 
fore they would meet him bringing his 
jar of fresh water from Gihon or Etham, 
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15 And ‘he will show you 
a large upper room furnished 
and prepared: there make ready 
for us. 

16 And his disciples went 
forth, and came into the city, 
and found as he had said unto 
them: and they made ready the 
pissover. 

17 1}And in the evening he 
cometh with the twelve. 

18 And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto 
you, One of you which eateth 
with me shall betray me. 

19 And they began to be sor- 
rowful, and to say unto him one 
by one, Zs it I? and another 
said, Is it 1? 

20 And he answered and said 
unto them, J¢ is one of the 
twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish. 

21 "The Son of man indeed 
goeth, as it is written of him: 
but °woe to that man by whom 
the Son of man is betrayed! 
good were it for that man if he 
had never been born. 

22° {| P And as they did eat, Je- 
sus took bread, and blessed, and 
brake i, and gave to them, and 
said, Take, eat; this is my body. 

23 And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them: and they all 
drank of it. 
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24 And he said unto them, 
This is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for 
many. 

25 Verily I say unto you, I 
will drink no more of the fruit 
of the vine, until that day that 
I drink it new in the kingdom 
of God. 

26 & 41And when they kad 
sung a thymn, they went out 
into the mount of Olives.. . 

27 And Jesus saith unto 
them, All ye shall be offended 
because of me this night: for 
it is written, I will smite the 
Shepherd, and the sheep shall 
be scattered. 

28 But tafter that I am risen, I 
will go before you into Galilee. 

29 "But Peter said unto him, 
Although all shall be offended, 
yet ewzdd not I. 

30 And Jesus saith unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, That this 
day, even in this night, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. 

31 But *he spake the more ve- 
hemently, If I should die with 
thee, I will not deny thee in 
any wise. Likewise also said 
they all. 

32. ¥And they came to a place 
which was named Gethsemane: 
and he saith to his disciples, Sit 





& Prov. 16. 1.—d Matt. 26. 20, &c.—m Psa. 41. 9; 
5d. 13, 14; John 6. 70; 15. 10, L1.—12 Matt. 26, 24: 
Luke 22, 22.—o Acts 1. 25.—p Matt. 26.26; Luke 
©. 19; 1 Cor. 11. 28. g Matt. 26, 30, 





ye here, while I shall pray. 


4 Or, psalm.—r Matt. 26. 31.—-s Zech, 18. 7, 
¢ Chap.16. 7A Matt. 26. 33, 34; Luke 22. 33, 84; 
John 13, 37, 88. 2 Kin. 8.13; Jer. 10, 33; 17, 9. 
yu Matt. 26. 36; Luke 22. 39; John 18, 1. 





§ 121.—PrePaRaTION FOR THE Pags- 
OVER, 12-16. (See notes on Matt. 
xXXvi, 17-19.) 

§ 122. 124.—Suprrer ayn Inpication 
OF Brrrayal, 17-21. (See notes. on 
Mait. xxvii 20-25,) 





§ 126, 128.— insrirurion oF THE 
Lorn’s Supper, 22-25. (See notes 

_ on Matt. xxvi, 26-29.) 

§ 131.—Surrerincs 1x GETHSEMANE 
26, 32-42. (See notes on Matt xxvi, 
36-46.) 
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33 And he taketh with him 
Peter and James and John, and 
began to be sore amazed, and 
to be very heavy ; 

34 And saith unto them, * My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful 
unto death: tarry ye here, and 
watch. 

25 And he went forward a 
iittle, and fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass 
from him. 

36 And he said, *Abba, Father, 
Pall things a7ve possible unto 
thee; take away this cup from 
me: “nevertheless, not what I 
will, but what thou wilt. 

37 And he cometh, and find- 
eth them sleeping, and: saith 
unto Peter, Simon, sleepest 
thou? couldest thou not watch 
one hour? 

38 Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation. 4The 
spirit truly ds ready, but the 
flesh 7s weak. 

39 And again he went away, 
and “prayed, and spake the same 
words. 

40 And when he returned, he 
found them asleep again, (for 
their eyes were heavy,) neither 
fwist they what to answer him. 
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41 And he cometh the third 
time, and saith unto them, Sleep 
on now, and take your rest: it 
is enough, the hour is come: 
behold, the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners. 

42 "Rise up, let us go; lo, he 
that betrayeth me is at hand. 

43 ¥ ‘And immediately, while 
he yet spake, cometh Judas, one 
of the twelve, and with him a 
great multitude with swords 
and staves, from the chief 
priests and the scribes and the 
elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him ° 
had given them a token, saying, 
* Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is he; take him, and lead 
him away safely. 

45 And as soon as he was 
come, he goeth straightway to 
him, and saith, Master, Master, 
and kissed him. 

46 4 And they laid their hands 
on him, and took him. . 

47 And one of them that stood 
by drew a sword, and smote a 
servant of the:high priest, and 
cut off his ear. — : 

48 !}And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Are ye come out, 
as against a thief, with swords 
and with staves to take me ? 











z John 12, 27.—« Kemans 8. 13; Galatiass 
4. 6.—6 Hebrews 5. 7.—e John 5. 30; 6. 38. 
d Romans 7. 23; Galatians 5, 17.—e 2 Corinth- 
ja 18 12, 8, —-f Romans 3. 19. 





g John 13, 1.—h Matthew 26.46: John 19.4 
i Matthew 26. 47; Luke 22, 47; John 18. 3 
k2 Samuel 20. 9, 10; Psalm 55, 20,21; Proverbs 
27. 6. —/ Matthew 26, 55; Luke 22, 52. 











33. Sore wnazed—An expression, as 
it were, of horror at some strange reve- 
lation of depths of evil unexpected and 
hitherto unconceived to his soul. Was 
his amazement awakened by awful views 
of the terribleness of sin and the depths 
of the hell which are its consequences ? 

36. Abba, Futher—The word Abba 
signifies father in the Syriac, which 





was the dialect that our Saviour spoke. 
In that section of country where both 
Hebrew and Greek were spoken by the 
people, it was sometimes customary to 
give both the Hebrew and the Greek 
words, one to explain the other. Simi- 
lar was the custom of bestowing upon 
the same individual both a Hebrew and 
Greek name. 
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49 I was daily with you in the 
temple, teaching, and ye took 
me not: but ™the Scriptures 
must be fulfilled. 

50 ® And they all forsook him, 
and fled. 

51 And there followed him a 
certain young man, having a 
linen cloth cast about Ais naked 
body ; and the young men laid 
hold on him: 

52 And he left the linen cloth, 
and fled from them naked. 

53 F °And they led Jesus 
away to the high priest: and 
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with him were assembled all 
the chief priests and the elders 
and the scribes. 

54 And Peter followed him 
afar off, even into the palace of 
the high priest: and he sat with 
the servants, and warmed him- 
self at the fire. 

55 Y And the chief priests ant 
all the council sought for wit- 
ness against Jesus to put him to 
death ; ¢and found none. 

56 For many bare ‘false wit- 
ness against him, but their wit- 
ness agreed not together. 





m Psa. 22.6; Isa. 53. 7. &c.; Luke 22. 37; 24. 44. 
m Psalin 38. 8; verse 27. x 





i) Matt. 26. 57: Luke 22. 54: John 18, 13.—p Matt. 
26, 54.—¢ 1 Pet. 3. 16. 18.—r Psa, 27. 12. 





§ 132.— APPREHENSION OF JESUS. 43-52. 
(See notes on Matt. xxvi, 47-57.) 
51. Followed lim a certain young man 
—The incident of this young man oc- 
curs very briefly, and is narrated ap- 
parently for no purpose whatever. The 
only solution, certainly the best, is the 
supposition that it was no other than 
Mark himself. Mark was at this time 
a young man, living probably in Jerusa- 
lem with his mother; was more or less 
a follower of Jesus, and very likely to 
be present, from his interest in our Lord 
during these awful transactions. That 
he should not mame himself is very 
naturally explained, on the same prin- 
ciple of personal delicacy as induced 
the evangelist Jolin to allude to himself 
in the third persou. As John naturally 
styles himself the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, so Mark could as naturally style 
himself @ certain young man. Very 
likety the Christians of that day knew 
who the certain young man was. There 
follewed him—From this clause it is 
plain, that the supposition of some com- 
mentators, that this was an indifferent 
young man, accidentally awakened by 
the tumult, is untenable. He is a /fvl- 
lower ; and he does not follow them, that 
is, the crowd, but him. Jesus is the 
object of his interest. It must, there- 
fore, have been ‘some friend of Jesus, 
pressing after him to ascertain what 





was to be his fate. A linen cloth—A 
wrapper thrown over his undressed 
body. Doubtless this was the aba, ar 
outer cloth thrown over the dress, and 
used even in sleep to enwrap the body. 
See on Matt. v, 40. The young men— 
The young men who formed a part of 
the company who apprehended Jesus. | 
This use of the word to signify soldiers 
is common, both in Greek and Latin. 

52. Left the linen cloth—As they grasp 
the cloth to apprehend him, he let go 
the cloth and escaped. Naked—lt may 
be that the aba was his only article of 
dress. Dr. Thomson (vol. i, p. 500) 
speaks of the very poor who sleep in 
their aba, or outer garment, and have 
no other ‘raiment for their skin.” But 
the word rendered here naked often - 
signifies undressed, that is, clad in the 
under-garments alone. At any rate, if 
is clear, not only from his following 
Jesus, but also from their attempt to 
apprehend him, that he was not only a 
friend, but a known friend of the Saviour. 
It is, therefore, almost a demonstration 
that Mark here narrates how nearly he 
himself came to being apprehended 
with Jesus. 


§ 133.—JEsusS BEFORE ANNAS ANT 
CarlaApias, 53-72. (See notes on 
Matt. xxvi, 57-75.) 


06. Agreed not together—The original 
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57 And there arose certain, 
and bare false witness against 
him, saying, 

58 We heard him say, 8I will 
destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three 
days I will build another made 
without hands. 

59 But neither so did their 
witness agree together. 

60 tAnd the high priest stood 
up in the midst, and asked 
Jesus, saying, Answerest thou 
nothing ? what is it which these 
Witness against thee ? 

61 But “he held his peace, and 
answered nothing. *Again the 
high priest asked him, and said 
unto him, Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, lam; Yand 
ye shall see the Son of man sit- 
ting on the right hand of pow- 
er, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven. 

63 Then the high priest rent 
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“his clothes, and saith, What 
need we any further witnesses ? 

64 Ye have heard the blasphe- 
my: what think ye? And 
they all *condemned him to be 
guilty of death. 

65 And some began to spit on 
him, and to cover his face, and 
to buffet him, and to say unte 
him, Prophesy: and the ser- 
vants did strike him with the 
palms of their hands. 

66 ¥ >And as Peter was be- 
neath in the palace, there com- 
eth one of the maids of the high 
priest : 

67 And when she saw Peter 
warming himself, she looked 
upon him, and said, And thou 
also wast with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

68 But he denied, saying, J 
know not, neither understand I 
what thou sayest. And he 
went out into the porch; and 
the cock crew. 








8 Chap. 15. 29; John 2. 19,.—t. Matt. 26. 62. 
u Isa, 53. 7.—s Matt. 26. 63.—y Matt. 24. 30; 
26. 64; Luke 22. 69.—ze Isaiah 36. 22; 37, 1; 


+r 
Jeremiah 3b. 23. 24; Acts 14. 18. 14.—« 1 Kings 
21. 9, 13; John 5. 18; 8 58, 59: 10.31, 33; 19.7. 
b Matt. 26. 69; Luke 22. 55; John 18. 16. 





Greek is by many understood to mean 
that the witness or testimony was not 
adequate, that is, sufficient to make out 
@ criminal case. As the variations be- 
. tween the testimonies do not seem to 
be essential, this is probably the true 
meaning, 
61. The Christ—See note on Matt. i, 1. 
62. And Jesus said, I am—Seldom in 
the course of lis ministry did our Lord 
announce himself as the Messiah. But 
here, in the great and trying moment, 
when questioned by the Jewish nation, 
in the person of their high priest, sol- 
emnly, Are you the MrssiAH? to the 
Jewish nation he returns the solemn 
reply, J an. 
64. Guilty of death--The phrase 
guilty of, is here used‘in the old English 
sense, deserving of deatn. 





65. Suy unto him, Prophesy — Mr. 
Blount, in his work designed to prove 
the truth of the Gospels by their unde- 
signed coincidences, remarks, that Mat- 
thew mentions this challenge to prophe- 
sy, and adds, that it was a challenge to 
prophesy, Who smote thee? How it re- 
quired the power of prophecy in Jesus 
to tell who smote him, Matthew doves 
not explain, nor, had we his Gospel 
alone, should we be-able to tell. But 
Mark in this verse supplies the fact 
that they covered his face, then smote 
him, and then, in ridicule of his title as 
prophet, bade him prophesy which was 
his smiter. On the other hand, we may 
add that Mark omits to tell what was 
the prophecy demanded, so it is by a 
double tally that the two evangelists 
supplement each: other 
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69 ¢And a maid saw him again, 
and began to say to them that 
stood by, This is ove of them. 

70 And he denied it again. 
4And a little after, they that 
stood by said again to Peter, 
Surely thou art one of them: @for 
thou art a Galilean, and thy 
speech agreeth thereto. 

71 But he began to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not 
this man of whom ye speak. 

72 And the second time the 
cock crew. And Peter called 
to mind the word, that Jesus 
said unto him, Betore the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And ® when he thought 
thereon, he wept. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ND “«straightway in the 

morning the chief priests 
held a consultation with the 
elders and scribes and the whole 
council, and bound Jesus, and 
carried him away, and deliv- 
ered him to Pilate. 
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2 >And Pilate asked him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews? 
And he answering said unto 
him, Thou sayest 27. 

3 And the chief priests ac- 
cused him of many things; but 
he answered nothing. 

4 °And Pilate asked him again, 
saying, Answerest thou noth 
ing? behold how many things 
they witness against thee. 

5 “But Jesus yet answered noth- 
ing; so that Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now ¢at that feast he re- 
leased unto them one prisoner, 
whomsoever they desired. 

7 And there was ove named 
Barabbas, which lay bound with 
them that had made insurrec 
tion with him, who had com- 
mitted murder in the insurrec- 
tion. 

8 And the multitude crying 
aloud began to desire him to do 
as he had ever. done unto them. 

9 But Pilate answered them, 
saying, ‘ Will ye that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? 





c Matt. 26. 71; Luke 22. 58; John 18, 25. 
d Matthew 26. 73; Luke 22, 59; John 18, 26. 
e Acts 2. 7.—/ Matthew 26. 75.—5 Or, 
he wept abundantly, or, he began to weep. 





a Psa, 2.2; Matt. 27.1; Luke 22. 66; 23. 1: John. 
18,28; Acts3, 13: 4.26.—d Matt. 27. 11_—e Matt, 
27, 13.—4d Isa, 538.7; John 19. 9.——e Matt. 27, 15 ; 
Luke 23. 17; John 18, 39.—F Acts 3. 13. 1a. 





PrTer’s DENIAL OF CHRIST, 66-72. 

70. A Galilean, and thy speech agreeth 
thereto—The broad Galilean brogue was 
the jest of the more refined speakers of 
Jerusalem. As many of the Hebrew 
words resemble each other, with but a 
slight difference, a Galilean would fre- 
quently by his provincial mispronuncia- 
tion produce an unintended meaning. 
Many anecdotes are in the Rabbins of 
these double meanings, as amusing as 
occur in English of the wrong use or 
disuse of the initial H. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Yor explanation of this chapter, we re- 
fer generally to the notes on Matt. xxvii. 


6. He released unto them one prisoner 
—John says it was a custom. No 
traces of this custom appear in history, 
classical or Jewish. It may have been 
first adopted as.a custom by Pilate nim. 
self, to ingratiate himself with the peo- 
ple. But the custom had become sc 
fixed that, though not established by 
law, it is styled by Luke a necesSity. 

1. Barabbas—Styled by Matthew a 
robber, who was guilty of sedition and 
slaughter. In many ancient copies he is 
called Jesus also; and Pilate’s question 
reads, ‘‘ Whom will ye that I deliver unto 
you, Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus called 
Christ?” The reading, though adopted 
by some scholars, is not well sustained 
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10 For he knew that the chief 
priests had delivered him £for 
envy. 2 

11 But "the chief priests moved 
the people, that he should rather 
release Barabbas unto them. 

12 And Pilate answered and 
said again unto them, What 
will ye then that T shall do wate 
hii whom ye call the King of 
the Jews? 

13 And they cried out again, 
Crucify him. 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, 
'Why, what evil hath he done? 
And they cried out the more 
exceedingly, Crucify him. 

15 ¢ JAnd so Pilate, willing 
to content the people, released 
Barabbas unto them, and de- 
livered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. 


16 * And the soldiers Jed him 
away into the hall, called Pre- 
torium ; and they call together 
the whole band. 

17 And they clothed him with 
purple, and platted a crown ot’ 
thorns, and put it about his 
head, 

18 And began to salute him, 
Tail, King of the Jews! 

19 And they 'smote him on 
the head with a reed, and did 
spit upon him, and bowing their 
knees worshipped him. 

20 And when they had mock- 
ed him, they took off the purple 


|from him, and put his own 


clothes on him, and Jed him out 
to crucify him. 

21 ™And they compel one 
Simon a Cyrenian, who passed 
by, coming out of the country, 





g1 Sam, 18, 8, 9; Prov. 27,4; Isa. 3.14, 16, 
h Matt. 27. 20; Acts 3. 14.—7 Heb. 7. 26; 1 Pet. 
1, 19.——J Matt, 27, 26; John 19. 1, 16. 








& Matt. 27. 27.—Z Job 30. 9.11; Psa. 35. 15. 16; 
Isajah 40. 6; Micah 5. 1; Hebrews 12. 2, 3. 
m Matthew 27. 82; Luke 23, 26. 





13. Crucify him—The cross, as we 
have remarked in Matthew, was in the 
form of a +, corresponding to the human 
form with the arms spread. It was 
early adopted by the Romans and other 
nations as a means of inflicting torture 
and death upon the human body. It 
was among the striking occurrences of 
this great transaction, that this mode of 
death extended him upon a representa- 
tion of a human form, and presents him 
to our view with his outspread arms as 
if to embrace the human race. 

16. Pretortwum—The word Pretorium 
is derived from the Latin word Pretor, 
signifying leader, a word applied to very 
different officers—civil, judicial, and 
military—in different periods of Roman 
history. The Pretorium signified the 
place of the Pretor, and in military ser- 
vice it was the general’s tent. But in 
this present passage it seems to refer to 
the court, or part of the tower of An- 
tonia, where the Procurator’s guard 
were stationed. 





21. Simon a Cyrenian—Cyrene was 
a distinguished city in northern Africa, 
in which, though consisting mostly of 
Greeks, a Jewish colony was located. 
Having much intercourse with Jerusa- 
lem, they maintained a regular syna- 
gogue at that city.. Simon appears at, 
this time to have been a resident, at any _ 
rate temporarily, either of Jerusalem or 
its adjacent country, inasmuch as it is 
from the country he is coming when he 
is so sadly met by the procession of eur 
Lord’s executioners. Very probebiy 
he was known to be a favourer of Jesus, 
and for that reason was pressed into 
this ernel service. This probability is 
corroborated by the facts which we 
learn from the Acts of the Apostles, 
that a number of the early converts to 
Christianity were members of the Cyre- 
nian synagogue. (Compare Acts ii, 10; 
vi, 9; xi, 19, 20.) Mark says that he 
was father of Alexander and Rufus. 
names which appear to be favourably 
familiar to his Christian readers. Im- 
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the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, to bear his cross. 

22 ® And they bring him unto 
the place Golgotha, which is, 
being interpreted, The place of 
a skull. 

23 °And they gave him to 
drink wine mingled with myrrh: 
but he received 7 not. 

24 And when they had cruci- 
fied him, Pthey parted his gar- 
ments, casting lots upon them, 
what every man should take. 

25 And ‘it was the third hour, 
and they crucified him. 

26 And ‘the superscriptiou 
of his accusation was writtén 
over, >THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

27 And twith him they crucify 
two thieves; the one on his 
right hand, and the other on 
his left. 

28 And the scripture was ful- 
filled, which saith, "And he was 
numbered with the transgres- 
sors. 

29 And ‘they that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ah, *thou 
that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest 7¢ in three days, 


30 Save thyself, and come 
down from the cross. 

31 Likewise also the chief 
priests mocking said among 
themselves with the scribes, He 
saved others; himself he cannot 
save. 

32 Let Christ the King of Is- 
rael descend now from the cross, 
that we may see and believe. 
And Ythey that were crucified 
with him reviled him. 

33 And ?when the sixth hour 
was come, *there was darkness 
over the whole land until the 
ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, >Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani? which is, being inter- 
preted, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? 

35 And some of them that 
stood by, when they heard Zt, 
said, Behold, *he calleth Elias. 

36 And ‘one ran and filled a 
sponge full of vinegar, and put 
it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink, saying, Let alone; let us 
see whether Elias will come to 
take him down. 

37 ‘And Jesus cried with a 





nm Matthew 27. 33; Luke 23. 33; John 19. 17. 
o-Matt. 27. 34.—p Psa. 29.18; Luke 23. 34; 
John 19, 23,— -q See Matt. 27, 45; Luke 93. 4; 
John 19. 14.—7 Matthew 27. 37; John 19, 19. 
8 Psalm 3. 6; Zechariah 9. 9; Matthew 2. 2. 
¢ Mattiew 27. 38.—vw Isaiah 53, 12; Luke 22, 37. 
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«a Amos 8, 9 10,—0b Psa. 22.1; Matt. 27. 48 
ce Matt. 17. 11, 18; 27. 47, 49.—a@ Matt. 27, 483 
John 19, 29.—e Psa. 69, 21.—/ Matt. 27. 50: 
Luke 23. 46; John 19. 30. 





pressive to their hearts must have been 
the thought that their own father had 
borne the Saviour’s cross. If the tradi- 
tion be true, that Mark wrote his Gospel 
at Rome, it is highly probable that the 
Rufus mentioned in Rom. xvi, 13 was 
one of the sons here named. Bear his 
cross—Probably the Saviour had fainted 
under the burden of the cross, and Simon 
was made to bear it entirely in hig room 





or to share a part of its weight. In- 
deed, when we consider how large and 
heavy the beam of a cross must be to 
support at a height the body of a man, 
it seems impossible that the entire cross 
could have here been borne. Some 
have thought, with apparent truth, that 
it was but the cross-beam that was car- 
ried through the strects, as the indica- 
tion and the token of shame, 
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lond voice, and gave up the 
ghost. 

388 And &the vail of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom. 

39 § And* when the centurion, 
which stood over against him, 
saw that he so cried out, and 
gave up the ghost, he said, Tru- 
ly this man was the Son of God. 

40 !There were also women 
looking on Fafar off: among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the 
less and of Joses, and Salome ; 

41 Who also, when he was in 
(ralilee, |! followed him, and 
ministered unto him ; and many 
other women which came up 
with him unto Jerusalem. 

42 € ™And now when the 
even was come, because it was 
the preparation, that is, the day 
before the sabbath, 

43 Joseph of Arimathea, an 
honourable counsellor, which 
also ® waited for the kingdom of 





God, came, and went in boldly 
unto Pilate, and craved the 
body of Jesus. 

44 And Pilate marvelled if he 
were already dead: and calling 
unto the centurion, he asked 
him whether he had been any 
while dead. 

45 And when he knew 7 of 
the centurion, he gave the body 
to Joseph. 

46 °And he bought fine linen, 
and took him down, and wrap- 
ped him in the linen, Pand laid 
him in a sepulechre which was 
Vhewn out of a rock, and ‘rolled 
a stone unto the door of the 
sepulchre. 

47 And Mary Magdalene and 
Mary the mother of Joses be- 
held where he was laid. 
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ND * when the sabbath was 
past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, had bought sweet 
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43. Joseph of Arimathea. . .craved the 
body of Jesus—The cruelty of Roman 
law allowed the malefactor to hang 
until putrefaction had dissolved his 
body, or the beasts and birds had torn 
it in pieces. But the humaner law of 
Moses directed that tle malefactor 
hanged on a tree should be taken down 
pefore nightfall, Roman policy usu- 
ally yielded to such peculiarities in 
their conquered provinces. Accord- 
ingly the crucified bodies are taken 
down, and the process of death is has- 
tened, or at least the impossibility of 
escape ensured, in the case of the 
thieves, by breaking their legs. But 
the special divine provision im order 
io gecure the fulfilment of the pro- 





phetie type of the paschal victim, of 
which not a bone was to be broken, the 
earlier death of Jesus, prevented the ex- 
ecution of the same violence upon his 
body. When thus taken down and 
found fully deceased, the moment. ar- 
rived when it should be rescued from 
desecration by the interposition of Jo- 
seph. . Otherwise he would have been 
consigned forthwith to the shameful 
burial of ordinary malefactors. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1. And Salome— Besides the threo 
women here mentioned, Luke mentions 
a fourth, Joanna, the wife of Chusa, ad- 
ding that there were others, of womou 
from Galilee. Yt was, therefore. a 
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spices, that they might come 
and anoint him. 

2 ¢And very early in the 
morning, the first day of the 
week, they came unto the se- 
pulchie at the rising of the 
sun. 

3 And they said among them- 
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selves, Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door vf the 
sepulchre ? 

4 And when they looked, 
they saw that the stone was 
rolled away: for it was very 
great. 

5 “And entering into the se- 
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rumerous party. Sweet. spices—Con- 
sisting of rayrrh, aloes, and other pre- 
ventives of putrefaction, and odorous 
perfumes. These spices had been pre- 
pared upon the previous Friday evening. 
Previous to this, the sacred body had 
been embalmed by Nicodemus with 
_ spices to the enormous amount of a 
hundred pounds in weight, inclosed 
within the linen cloth that enwrapped 
him. Why was this exceeding copious 
amount of spices lavished upon the 
Lord’s body? The ancient Egyptians 
adopted the practice of embalmment with 
the idea of preserving the body undis- 
solved and unmarred for the day of res- 
urrection. Did these friends of Jesus 
provide these ample preservatives un- 
der a somewhat similar conception? 
As Mary unknowingly anointed his 
body for his burial, so these disciples 
seemed half unconsciously to be em- 
balming him for his resurrection. It is 
almost impossible to suppose that some 
thought of his prediction off his rising 
again should not cross their minds, 
and it seems naturally to have shown 
itself in this munificent honouring of the 
sacred body. 

2. First day of the week—Sunday. 
Hence this day of the week was called 
the Lord’s day by St. John in Rev. i, 9. 
It is therefore recognized by inspira- 
tion us the sacred day in the Christian 
week. The day of the Saviour’s sepul- 
ehral repose was the last of Jewish 
Sabbaths. The first day of the week 
has from that time to this succeeded to 
the honours of the fourth command- 
racnt. Six days still shalt thou labour, 
but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lora thy God. ‘ The first day of the old 
Wied is the decalogue’s seventh of the 
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new. At the rising of the sun—See note 
on Matt. xxviii, 1. 

4. For ti was very great—This clause 
seems to render a reason for the query 
of the women, and would, therefore, be 
naturally appended to the preceding 
verse. 

5. Entering into the sepulclre—The se- 
pulchres of the ancient Jews were 
often hewn in the solid rock, and con. 
sisted usually of two or more apart- 
ments. Entering its front door, you 
find its first and largest apartment to 
be a room several feet square. From. 
this a low door opens into another 
apartment, into which you descend by a 
flight of steps. This is the sepulchre, or 
place where the corpse is deposited, 
either in cells cut into the wall, extend- 
ing lengthwise to the distance of six or 


seven feet, or shelves cut parallel to — 


the room, so that the entire length of 
the corpse would be visible. It is prob- 
able that the sepulchre in which our 
Lord was deposited was of this latter 
kind, for the two angels seen by Mary 
Magdalene stood one at the head and 
the other at the foot, where the body 
of Jesus had lain. John xx, 12. We 
may suppose then that the women 
entered the first apartment (sometimes 
called the court) and saw the young 
man at the right hand, near or within 
the sepulchre, at which place he could 
easily invite them to see where the Lord 
had lain. Whether the whole train of . 
women entered or not is not certain, 
but probably Mary, Salome, and Joanna 
did enter the first apartment. Nor is it 
certain whether any of them complied 
with the invitation to enter the sepul- 
chre to see the shelf on which the 
sacred body had been deposited. 
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pulchre, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, clothed 
in.a long white garment; and 
shey were affrighted. — 

6 *And he saith unto them, 
Be not affrighted: Ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was 
crucified: he is risen; he is not 
here: behold the place where 
they laid him. 

7 But go your way, tell his 
disciples and Peter that he goeth 
before you into Galilee: there 


é Matt. 28. 5, 6, 7.——/" Matt. 26. 32; 
chapter 14, 28, 


Young man—A man in form but 
an angelin nature. It would seem that 
angelic beings can assume different 
forms, and invest themselves with ap- 
parent habiliments, and present or 
withdraw themselves from sight as they 
please. So our Lord in his resurrection 
body could make himself more or less 
known, as he chose, to his disciples. 
And this answers the very foolish ques- 
tion which some have asked: Whence 
did Jesus procure his resurrection gar- 
ments? Sitting on the right side—At 
their right hand as they entered the in- 
ner chamber. 

%. And Peter—The Greek word for 
and is by critics interpreted to be 
equivalent to and especially. Peter is 
especially mentioned here, as some sup- 
pose, because he was the most eminent 
of the apostles; and others, because of 
his late denial of his Lord. According 
to the former view it was a token of re- 
spect; according to the latter, of compas- 
sion and restoration to favour. Both 
views may be combined. Without as- 
signing to Peter any official primacy, 
he was pre-eminent in character. And 
as he had pre-eminently fallen, so now 
he is pre-eminently remembered and 
named by the angel of the Lord. 

8. Fled from the sepulchre—We may 
suppose that most probably the women 
did glance at the spot vacated by the 
risen Lord. The vacuity and the con- 
sciousness of an angel’s presence filled 
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shall ye see him, ‘as he said 
unto you. 

8 And they went out quickly, 
and fled from the sepulchre; 
for they trembled and were 
amazed: Sneither said they any 
thing to any man; for they 
were afraid. 

9 € Now when Jesus was 
risen early the first day of the 
week, "he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene, ‘out of whom 
he had cast seven devils. 


g See Matthew 28. 8; Luke 24. 9, 
h John 20, 14.—# Luke 8, 2. 


them with awe. In Oriental manner 
they bowed to the earth; they escaped 
from the sepulchre as men flee from a 
supernatural apparition. Nezther said 
they anything to any man—That is, on 
their way they addressed no bystander, 
but hastened to fulfil the message of the 
angel to the disciples. : 

9. Appeared: first to Mary Magdalene 
—A close comparison of John and Luke 
will perhaps show that our Lord could 
hardly have been seen first of all by 
Mary Magdalene. For as these women 
hasted from the sepulchre, Luke informs 
us that they were met by the risen 
Saviour before they arrived at the resi- 
dence of the disciples. But before 
Mary saw the Saviour, she had gone to 
the residence of Peter and John, follow- 
ed them to the tomb, was left there by 
them, and conversed with the angels be- 
fore she saw the Lord. A comparison 
of the time of Jesus being seen by the 
women and by Mary Magdalene will 
show a strong improbability that the 
last occurred first. But perhaps the 
word jirst here is to be taken not abso- 
lutely, but relatively, as the following 
considerations may show. 

In the entire remainder of the chap- 
ter Mark gives three appearances of our 
Saviour, which illustrate the matter of 
the unbelief which his resurrection had 
to overcome in the minds of the apos- 
tles. First of all, to Mary Magdalene, 
whose narrative was discredited; ‘‘after 
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10 ¥And she went and told 
them that had been with him, 
as they mourned and wept. 

11 ! And they, when they had 
heard that he was alive, and had 


& Luke 24. 10; John 20. 18, 








that” to the two from Emmaus, whose 
account was also disbelieved; and 
“afterward” (or rather finally, dorepov, 
ver. 14) to the whole eleven, whom he 
“upbraided with their unbelief.” 

The word first then in this verse by 
no means implies that the Lord’s abso- 
lutely first appearance at all was to 
Mary Magdalene; but the first of this 
class of three cases. No more does the 
dotepov, or finally, of verse 14 imply 
that it narrates our Lord’s last appear- 
ance onearth. Both terms may indicate 
the first and last of the three instances. 
Our Lord, therefore, may really have 
appeared to the company of women 
earlier than to Mary Magdalene. See 
note on Matt. xxviii, 7. 

But the counter view of Milman 
seems to me perfectly satisfactory. 
Peter and John alone of the apostles 
had followed Jesus to the cross, and 
were probably staying not far from the 
sepulchre. So near were they that they 
ran the distance in a race. The other 
disciples had fled, had scattered, were 
very likely to be at Bethany, (the place 
of Christ’s seclusion during the nights 
of Passion Week,) and the appearance of 
Jesus to these women may have been 
on Mount Olivet, or somewhere else, 
ong after the interview with Mary of 
Magdala first. 

10. Them that had been with him— 
Namely, his apostles whom he had 
chosen to be with him, who for near 
three years had been his constant fol- 
lowers. As they mourned and wept— 
As they were mourning and weeping 
the loss of their beloved Master, and 
the overthrow of their dearest prospects. 
In the catastrophe of the crucifixion, 
their courage and fortitude had been 
lost. Recollections they no doubt had 
of his predictions of his resurrection; 
but their minds are incapable now of 
rising to the high level of so stupcu- 
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been seen of her, believed not 

12 ¥F After that he appeared 
in another form ™unto two of 
them, as they walked, and went 
into the country. 
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dous a supernatural fact. This seems, 
indeed, strange. But the same thing is 
occurring every day to ourselves. We 
weep and mourn hardly the less for our 
friends just deceased, from the fact that 
they are still living in soul and will rise 
in body at the last day. Sense so over 
comes faith that we are overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the sad lot of those 
whom we fully believe to have gone to 
a better world. See notes on Mark ix, 
10, 32. 

11. Believed not—They had not for- 
gotten, nor did they truly disbelieve 
their Lord’s predictions. But in their 
dejection of mind they had lost the 
realizing power and could not grasp the 
fact. Besides, if our Lord is to rise 
again he ought to come'in the glory of 
his kingdom, appearing perhaps in the 
skies. Mark ix, 10-31. Hence they after- 
ward ask our Lord, “ Wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Is- 
rael?” Acts i, 6. It is quite unexpect- 
ed, therefore, that his resurrection shall 
steal upon them, and be first announc- 
ed to them by women. Nor, had the 
resurrection been a fable invented by 
these apostles, would they have made 
themselves so little the heroes of the 
history. 

12. After that—Mark here selects a 
second appearance of Jesus, which is 
more fully described in Luke xxiv, 13. 
The place in the country was Emmaus, 
some eight miles from Jerusalem, Dr, 
Thomson identifies Emmaus with the 
present Kuriet el’Aineb, situated on 
the road to Jaffa on the dividing ridge 
between plain and mountains. By that 
power of appearing at will under va- 
rious forms to human senses, which we 
have above described as belonging to 
supernatural beings, our Lord at first 
conceals himself from their knowledge, 
but finally resumes his well known ap- 
pearance to their vision. 
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13 And they went and told 7 
unto the residue: "neither be- 
lieved they them. 

14 4 ° Afterward he appeared 
unto the eleven as they sat ‘at 
meat, and upbraided them with 
their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not 
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them which had seen him after 
he was risen. 

15 PAnd he said unto them, 
Go ye into all the world, 4and 
preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. 

16 "He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; 





m Luke 16.31 John 20. 8. 25,—~—o Luke 24, 36; 
John 20, 19; 1 Cor, 15. 5.——1 Or, together. 
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13. They—The two disciples from 
Emmaus. The residue—The rest of 
their fellow apostles. Neither believed 
they ‘them—There was perhaps a rea- 
sonableness in this distrust of particu- 
lar relations of our Lord’s appearances. 
A due skepticism of any particular 
story was doubtless right. It did not 
imply necessarily a disbelief that the 
Lord would rise again according to his 
promises. In fact, like true philoso- 
phers, the disciples held that no narra- 
tive of the kind should be accepted until 
it had been fully tested by the most sat- 
isfactory evidence. Hence their skepti- 
cism affords just ground for our belief. 
Their testimony is the testimony of in- 
eredulous and scrutinizing witnesses. 

14. Afterward—Mark gives here a 
third appearance. Appeared unto the 
sleven—They are called the eleven be- 
cause this was now their official number, 
and not because there were really eleven 
present, for Thomas was absent on that 
oceasion. This was probably the same 
as the appearance mentioned by Paul 
in 1 Cor. xv, 5, where they are called 
the twelve. This same meeting is de- 
scribed in John xx, 19-23, but most 
fully in, Luke xxiv, 36-49; upon that 
occasion our Lord saluted them with 
peace, presented his members to their 
senses, and ate in their presence, to 
show that he was no spirit. And he 
opened their eyes to understand the 
prophetic Scriptures, that they might 
appreciate their predictions of his death 
and resurrection, and the universal 
propagation of his Gospel. He pro- 
mised to commission them as universal 
preachers of his word, but bade them 
remain in Jerusalem until they were 
endued with power from on high. 








15. Go ye into all the world—These 
words somewhat resemble the great 
commission given in Matt. xxviii, 16-20, 
on the mountain in Galilee, but they 
were now uttered on a different occa- 
sion, namely, as they sat at meat. As 
these words were addressed to all 
preachers of the word, who are therein 
successors to the apostles, so they make 
it the duty of the Church to prosecute 
the entérprise of converting the world. 
Nations nominally Christian are to be 
converted to a real piety. Heathen na- 
tions are to be converted to the accept- 
ance of a vital Christianity. The words 
sound as a trumpet blast pealing 
through all ages to the army of faith to 
win the world to the Saviour. Preach 
—tThe preacher and the preaching are 
divine institutions. They are estab- 
lished by Christ, and shall last till the 
world shall end. All other moral means 
of converting the world to righteous- 
ness—the press, the sabbath school, the 
voluntary societies, social prayer meet- 
ings, class meetings, and other meetings 
for Christian counsel—are auxiliary to 
the preacher and the preaching of the 
word. Zhe Gospel—That is, the “ good 
news.” (See note on Matt. i, 1.) Preach 
the good news that there is a Saviour 
who can save us from sin, death, and 
hell, and endow us with holiness, bless- 
edness, and heaven. Preach the good 
news, that all who hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness, and desire to turn from 
sin to piety, may find the way. very 
creature—That has a soul to be saved. 

16. He that believeth— Accepts the 
good news as the ground of his action. 
And is baptized—Baptized in the true 
spirit of the ordinance, For the exter- 
nal baptism by water is a public pro 
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sbut he that believeth not shall] 17 And these signs shall fol- 


be danned. 
- 8 Jobr 12, 48,1 Luke 10. 17; 


fessiun that the baj'tism by spirit has 
taken place. It is a professional out- 
ward consecration indicating an inward 
consecration of soul and body to the 
blessed Trinity. It is an emblematical 
regeneration figuring a real and spiritual 
regeneration. It is a figurative wash- 
ing away of the sin, correspondent to 
the real washing away of sin. It is an 
external entering into the kingdom of 
heaven, correspondent to the real enter- 
ing by regeneration into the spiritual 
kingdom of heaven. It is the being 
born of water, figuring the being born 
of spirit. Hence he who believes and is 
baptized really and truly shall be saved. 
Saved—The condition of perseverance 
in belief and consecration is of course 
implied in order to salvation. To believe 
once secures not our salvation, any more 
than to disbelieve once will secure our 
damnation. Saved from all those evils 
which the true man, who would do 
his duty to himself and to his God, de- 
sires to escape. Hence, as Christianity 
brings ample evidence of affording such 
a salvation, every true man who desires 
holiness, and earnestly wishes to escape 
from sin and its consequences, will ac- 
cept Christianity. The Gospel, there- 
fore, presents itself as an alternative, 
and a test of conduct, character, end 
destiny. Affinity for it will produce 
belief in it and faith upon it. It is an 
infallible test. It tests and discrimin- 
ates rightly. All who ought to be 
saved believe it, and alt who believe 
it ought to be saved. Hence we see 
the folly of those cavillers who ob- 
ject that it is unreasonable for Chris- 
tianity to make belief a condition of 
salvation. Shall be damned—To reject 
Christianity is to reject the method of 
becominz right, of attaining to ultimate 
purity, holiness, and heaven. Hence 
those who reject it are left to sin. They 
are ieft to be punished for all their 
sins. And they are pre-eminently pun- 
ishable for that one great sin, the re- 
jection of the way of holiness through 
the Redeemer 











low them that believe; ‘In my 
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Those who object that it-is wrong to 
punish men for believing that they 
ought to reject Christ, might perhaps se 
well object to pusishing a thief who 
believed it best for him to steal, or a 
murderer who in his malignity believed 
that it is best for him to assassinate his 
victim. The wrong belief in all these 
cases arises from the wilful indulgence 
of a wrongful heart. Damned—Con- 
demned, in opposition to being saved. 
If salvation means deliverance from 
sir, guilt, and hell, damnation means 
surrendry to sin, guilt, and hell. What- 
ever is the curse of the law, that Jesus 
saves from on our faith. Whatever is 
the curse of the law, to that damna- 
tion consigns us upon our disbelief. If 
the curse of the law be, as some think, 
temporary, and coming to an end, then 
he who suffers it to the end is not 
saved by Christ. If, therefore, damna- 
tion terminate by its own limitation, 
and any shall become happy after suf- 
fering it to the end, they become happy 
without salvation and without redemp- 
tion. Theirs is a final heaven in which 
no glory is offered to Christ for his 
redemption or to God for his grace. Of 
such a heaven holy Scripture knows 
nothing. 

17. Follow them that believe—This 
promise is general, but not universal. 
It does not affirm that all in all ages 
who believe shall be followed by tliese 
signs. In fact, if each sign is once, 
twice, or thrice fulfilled in the case of 
any who believe, it is completely ful. 
filled, All over that is surplus fulfil. 
ment. So that those are very foolish 
who cavil that, according to this text, 
all believers must perform signs, and 
that none that work not miracles can 
be true believers. 

The signs here mentioned do not in- 
clude the raising of the dead. Tiat 
great miracle, by which the soul is re- 
called from its departed state, has scarce 
ever been unequivocally and complete- 
ly performed since the resurrection of 
our Lord. 
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name shall they cast out devils; 
*they shall speak with new 
tongues 5 

18 *They shall take up ser- 
pents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
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them; ¥they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover. 
19 | So then, Zafter the Lord 
had spoken unto them, he was 
“received up into heaven, and 
>sat on the right hand of God. 


9. 17; 28. 8; James 5. 14, 15.— Acts 1, 2, & 
@ Luke 24, 51 ——b Psalm 110, 1; Acts 7. 55. 








In my name...cast out devils—As 
Jesus cast out devils in his own origi- 
nal power, so the apostles must per- 
form the same miracles in his, and not 
in their own name. Their first miracle 
should be that signal work which typi- 
tied the great work of Christ in ex- 
pelling evil and its author from the soul 
of man, and from the .world, namely, 
the casting out of devils. This phe- 
nomenon of possession existed through 
the apostolic age; and the fathers of 
the early Church bear ample testimony 
that the true believer expelled demons 
through faith in Jesus’s name. Speak 
with new tongues—Tongues by them not 
hitherto possessed. Here is an intima- 
tion of the Pentecostal miracle. ~ This 
miracle remained with the early Church 
(1 Cor. xii, 10) as a symbol of ‘the 
power of Christianity to pervade all the 
tribes and languages of the babbling 
earth, and as a means of arresting the 
attention of the unchristian ana un- 
heeding world. 

18. They shall take up serpents—All 
the miracles here specified, and more, 
were doubtless plentifully performed in 
the early Christian Church; but the 
seantiness of the historical record fur- 
nishes no narratives of some of them. 
Of the present miracle of taking up 
serpents but a single instance remains 
on record, namely, in Acts xxvili, 56. 
Drink any deadly thing—There is a 
legend that this miracle occurred to the 
apostle John, but it is not sufficiently 
authentic. Hands on the sick. . .recover 
—nstances are alluded to in Acts iii, 6, 
and v, 15, and James v, 14. 

As bodily ills are the shadow of 
the ills of the soul, so these miracles 
of external mercy are images of the 
spiritual and moral miracles that Chris- 
tianity ever works. In all ages the 





regenerating Spirit casts out devilish pas- 
sions from men’s souls. The young 
convert to the Gospel speaks with a 
new language. The powerful grace of 
God enables the faithful Christian to 
handle unharmed the evil things of this 
life, and perform its secular business, 
which bite other men and kill them. 
The cup of temptation and trial which 
poisons the soul of the unregenerate is 
drained by the faithful truster in Christ 
unhurt. And from all the ailments of 
which men sicken and die, the power 
of the resurrection shall completely 
heal them. 

19. He was received up into heaven— 
Of this ascension the fullest account uf 
all the Gospels is given in Luke xxiv, 
50-52. And as if the ascension be- 
longed less to the Gospel narrative 
than to the growth of the kingdom of 
God after that narrative closes, the 
fullest picture of all is given in Acts 
i, 2-12 

ne scene took place (not in Galilee, 
but) on the Mount of Olives, near the 
verge of Bethany. Our Saviour led 
them to that spot, and while conversing 
with them, he lifted up his hand and 
blessed them. And as he blessed them 
he began toascend. And as he ascend 
ed, the cloud gathering beneath his feet 
at once bore him upward and closed 
him from their sight. 

Whither did the person of Jesus a- 
cend? Into heaven. But where is 
heaven? We know not its locality in 
the immensity of the universe. As- 
tronomers indeed tell us that there isa 
centre of our solar system, and that is 
the sun. But the sun is a member of a 
larger system, which has its centre or 
sun. And this is member of a still 
grander system revolving around its 
centre. At last there is a centre A 
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20 And they went forth, 
and preached every where, 
the Lord - working with 
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them, ‘and confirming the 
word with signs following. 
Amen. 





ce Acts 5, 12; 14. 3; 


1 Cor. 2. 4,5; Heb. 2. 4, 





the whole universe. At that centre 
resides the great MOVER of the whole. 
There doubtless is the central residence 
of Gop. ‘To that centre perhaps Jesus 
departed. At any rate heaven is away 
from this earth, and away from this 
earth is wp. Wherever heaven is there- 
fore it is uw. The language of Scrip- 
ture, the language of humanity, the 
language of our childhood, herein is 
true, and strictly in accordance with 
the highest science. 

20. Went forth, and preached—They 
no longer sat and mourned and wept. 


(Ver. 10.) They rose like heroes and 
quitted themselves like men. They 
were afraid of no danger, and braved all 
deaths. Such was the Pentecostal pow- 
er with which they were endued from 
on high. Zhe Lord working—Through 
them as his instruments. With signs 
following—All the promises of signs 
were lavishly fulfilled. The apostles’ 
faith was made mighty by the signs that 
attended them, and the Gospel prevailed 
by these powerful testimonies from 
God. And how mighty was the spirit 
of this young Christianity ' 
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